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CHAPTER I. 


'fiiE South-west of Europe—— •^Geographical description* 


T he countries wc have here enumerated as the subjects of this book, are brought. 

by a variety of circumstances into one field of view. In remote ages such of them 
»s arc situated on the continr^nt, were either possessed by the Gauls as* their undis¬ 
puted properly, or c-xposed to The ravages of those restless barbarians. In the succeed- 
itig ages, they composed tlic most essential parts of the Western Roman Empire, and 
they are now reduced to a state of real subjection to the successful Napoleon. 

lu taking our survey of these extensive and fertile regions, we shall adhere to that 
nomcnclaiure wiiioh was used previously to the late violent changes; judging it suffi¬ 
cient to record the geograjjhical innovations in a more advanced stage of the present 
work. 

The tract which, extending from tlie 50® to 53|^® of N. Lat. and from the 2® to 
7® of E. Lon. from Loudon, is bounded by Germany, France, and the German Ocean, 
has obtained from its low situation the general appellation* of the Netherlands. It is 
visited during January and February by dry easterly winds, which add much to the 
licalthfulncss of the climate; but at the same time increase the rigour of tiic winter. 
At this .season the ports, rivers, and canals are generally frozen so aZ to obstruct all in¬ 
land navigation; but afford safe travelling for the inhabitants on the. ice. 

The Uuited Provinces consist of seven out of the 17 into which this country is divid¬ 
ed; their names arc Holland, Zealand, Friesland, I.^treicht, Overyssel, Gueldcrlantb. 
and Groningen; to which were subject part of Brabant and of Flanders. These pro¬ 
vinces are sumetimes denominated Holland. 
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SOUTI I-SmaBRit fUROPE. 

Uollaud b booiided on the tiest bythe German Ocean ; on the north by the Zuy- 
dersce | on the east by that arm of the sea, by Utrecht and Gueldcrland ; and on the 
fodth by Dutch Brabant and Zealand. 

,/Its greatest extent from north to south, including the island of Tcxcl, is about SO 
Englbh miles ; but from east to west its extent varies from 40 to 48. Immense ex- 
pence has been incurred in erecting of dykes to defend this country against the sea ; 
and in digging innumerable canals to drain the marshes, and extend the benefits of in¬ 
land navigation The rich pastures of Holland maiatain vast herds of cattle, which 
furnish the inhabitants with abundance of butter, and of that excellent cheese which is 
exported from Edom and Gouda. No country surpasses and fcw equal the cleanliness 
of Holland, even in the villages. The principal places arc Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Ley¬ 
den, and that celebrated village the Hague. 

Amsterdam, the capital, city of the province of Holland, and of the Ignited Nether¬ 
lands, is seated on the river Amstel and an arm of the sea called Wye. 'J'he air is but 
indifferent on account of the marshes that surround it, and render the ci\v almost in¬ 
accessible : but this inconvenience is abundantly recompensed by the utility of its com¬ 
merce, which the port serves greatly to promote ; for it will contain above 1000 large 
ships. 

in 1204, it was nothing but a small castle, called Amstel from the name of the 
river, which its lords made a retreat for fisberaici>, who at first lived in huts covered 
with thatch; but it soon became considerable, and had a bridge of towers built about 
it, insomuch that it rose to a small city; though, till the year 1490, it was surrounded 
with nothing but a weak pallisado. The walls were then built with brick, to defend it 
from the incursions of the inhabitants of Utrecht, with whom the Hollanders were 
often* quarrelling; but some months^afterwards it was almost reduced to asiics. In 
1512, it was besieged by the people of Gueldcrland; who, not being able to take it, 
set fire to the ships in the harbour. In 1525, an anabaptist leader, with 600 of his 
followers, got into the city in the night-time, attacked the town-house, and defeated 
"ibose that made any resistance. At length they barricaded, «ith wrx)l and hop-sacks, the 
avenues to the markct-|»lace, where the enthusiasts were posted; and so put a stop to 
their fury till day appeared, at which time the citizens fell upon them oft ail sides, and 
forced them to retire intb the town-house, where most of them were cut to pieces. 
About ten years after, the/e was another tumult raised by a. parcel of fanatics, consist¬ 
ing of men and women, who ran about the street^ stark naked, and had a de.sign of mak¬ 
ing themselves masters of the town-house, Their shriek's and cries, which were dread¬ 
ful enough, soon aharracd the inhabitants, wlx) seized the greatest part of them, and gave 
them tho chastisement they deserved. 

Amsterdam was one of the last cities that embraced the reformed religion. It was 
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b^siegad by the IIollaD4min 1573# »nd lubmilted iftei* a siege of ten mbnth!i. One 
article of the capitulation was, a fr6e exer^ite of the Roman catholic religion ; bat this 
was not observed by the protestants ; Ibv they soon, drove tlie ecclesiastic^, monks, and 
nuns, out of the city„ broke the images, and dOfflolished the altars. From this time it 
became the general rendezvous of ali natlewiSi and of every sect, which raided it to. that 
degree of grandeur and opuletiee it lioar ehjoySv . inhabitants were often obliged to 
enlarge the bounds of their city, and in 1675, if;was inereased to its present extent. It 
was surrounded with a brick wall, add a large ditch 80 feet broad, fell of running water. 
Tbe.wails were fortified with s6 bastions, on eaeh.df which ttec is now o wiod-niill. 
There are eight gates towardstbc land, and one towards the water. ' 

Amsterdam being seated oh a marshy soil, is built oh pil0a; Of wpi^^ for'which reason 
no coaches are allowed^ except to great ftieo and phystciaasiij pay ; a tax for that 
privilege j and dl kinds of goods drawn on sledges. 

Oould be exposed to inunda^ohs, if they did not secure thehfSOivel by dikes andFsloio^. 
Ihe finest streets arc, the Key$or*s Graft, or EtnperOr*s’-Gankl jr.1ihti Heer Graft/' Or 
Lords Canal; the' Cingeland tliO streets of~ Haaj:km. Theprincip^^ canal'is re¬ 
markable for its houses, which are magniheent strnctOreF.of oh^[ual heigU^^ Here 
arc three prod^ouf sluices, and .a'great number of can^;Whj^%i^3 the city in many 
parts, and render the streets clean and pleasant. The the 

lined with hown stone, they have generally rows of -tfe^s pjanCed on each side, and many 
stone bridges over different parts of them. ■ ’ 

i he finest is that called the Amarack, which is formed, by the waters of Uic Aros- 
tel, into which the tide comes up, and Sia the sides of which are two Urge quays. This 
canal has several bridges. The principal is that next .^tbe aca, calleA Pont-Neuf; or the 
New Bridge; and is 600 feet long, and 70.broad, iron balustradoes on each 
side; it has36 arcjies, of which II are ,.ydfy are shut up to inclose 

the yachts. From this bridge there is a of the city, port, and 

sea. The port is a ftiile and half k Jen^^^^^bo# 1^^ It is 

always filled with a multitude of . vessels/ like'| |i>rcst, : dr rather a floating 

city. The streets ki pprieral arp w.<||::paved,, end thfe'^iiSsel Imilt of brick and stone. 
Uowards the sides of l^he,haven, the cUy ls enclosed with great poles driven into the 
ground, which are joi^ad by large.|«ams borirontally. There areopenings to let the 
ships in and out, wl^b; d^ 5h|i|^vejry night at the rin^ug of it ifcli 
Amsterdam is cbmphtjsd to* be half as liig as London, including the fortifications, and 
almost as populous in {Hy>p6rtion. There are people here of almost 'every nation and 
religion in Europe, who are all tolerated in their respective persiiastops; but ifene ad¬ 
mitted te any share iii the government except the Calvinists. Theje are II churches 
for the Dutd^ of the establi^ed or Calvinistkal religion, with two French and one high? 
Dutch. English have also three churOhes in this city | one for the Presbyterians, 
wlKwe ministers were paid by the megiitrites; a second for those of the church of Eng- 
land# whose minister was paid by his Britannic majesty; and a tliird for the Browuists, 
who muintajia-their own ministers. None but-the Calvinists are allowed to have belW, 
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and their ministers are maintained by tl»e magistrates. All these churches or congre 
gaiions make up only a third part of the inhabitants of the city. The Roman Catholics, 
who have‘27 houses or chapels for their worship, form another third part. Here they 
have a long square of houses for their beguines (a kind of nuns) to live in; who are 
not shut up in cloisters as other nuns in Ud^man' Catholic countries, but have liberty to 
walk abroad, and may even marry when they are tired of this kind of life.; These cha¬ 
pels of the Ronian_ Catholics have no bells allowed them, being looked upon as con¬ 
venticles, and may be shot up and opened as’the government pleases. The other third 
part of tljc city is made up of Jews,' Lutherans, Arminians, Anabaptists, 8cc. none 
of whom, as was said of the Roman catholics, are allowed to have bells in their 
churches, itiosc who marry, and are not of the established religion, are obliged to be 
joined first by the magistrates, and then they may perform the ceremony in their own 
assemblies. The Jews, who arc very considerabie*in this place, have two synagogues; 
one of which, namely the Portuguese> is the largest in Europe. Within the court-yard, 
where their synagogue stands, they have several rooms or schools, where their chil¬ 
dren are taught Hebrew, and very carefully instructed the Jewish religion. 

The most remarkable of lh.e religious buildings is the New Church, dedicated to 
St. Catharine. It was begun in the year 1408, others say 1414; and 100 years in 
building. It had the [misfortune of being burnt in the year jfi45,^ but was in a short 
time after built in a more magnincent manner. 'J'hc foundation of a steeple is laid 
before this church, which was designed to be very high. Tiie piles on which it was 
to he erected are not above 100 feet square, and yet they are 6334 in number, and 
I'Jmsc very large. Nevertheless it was thought that tliese vast piles, or rather the 
ground, was not able to support the prodigious weight they pretended to lay upon it; 
for which reason the .steeple remains unfinished. The pulpit is a master-piece of the 
kind, where the four evangelists, and many other pieces of sculpture, are represented, 
'i'hc glass window.s are adorned with paintings, among which the 'emperor hlaximilian 
is described, presenting an imperial crown to the burgomasters of Amsterdam for the 
crest of the arms of this city. The organ is very large, and reckoned one of the best 
in the world. It has a set of pipes that counterfeit a. chorus of voices, and has 52 
wliole stops besides half slops, with two rows of keys for tlie feet, and three rows of 
keys for the hands. 'J’hose »vbo hear it play for the first time imagine they hear a human 
voice. The grate dividing the chancel from the body of the church is all of Corinthian 
brass. The branches of the candlesticks are the richest in the seven Provinces. Tliere 
is a very fine marble monument erected ^o admiral Dc Iluyter, who was killed gt 
Messina. 

The public buildings of a civil nature are very magnificent. The stadt-housc was 
founded in 1648. It is built upon 14,OOQ wooden piles ; and its front b 282 feet long, its 
sides 255 feet, and its height to thei'oof il6‘. There is a marble pediment in the front 
whereon a wcnian is carved in relievo, holding the arms of the city; the i-s seated 
in a chair supported by two lions, with an olive branch in her right hand ; on each 
side are tour Narads, who present her with a crown of palm and hiurel, and two otlior 
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nnrine goddesses |>rescnt. her with: difierent sorts of fruit ; besules, there is Keptuno* 
uitb his trident^ accompanied with Tritons, a sen-unicorn, and a sea-horse. On the 
top stands three statues in bronze, representing Justice, Strengtli, and Plenty. On 
the top of the structure is a round tower, 50 feet above the roof, adorned with statues, 
and an harmonious ctume of bells, the biggest of which weighs 7000 pounds, and the 
next 6000. They aia made to play diderent tunes every month. Itjhas not one hand¬ 
some gate, but only seven doom to answer to• the number of the United Provinces. 
On the door of the great ball are two^globes, the celestial and terrestrial, which arc 22 
feet in diameter and 69 in (urcuBiference. Tliey are made of black and white marble, 
and arc inlaid with Jasper and copper. In general all the chamhert are 'enriched with 
paintings, carvings, and gildings. While the stadt-house was building, the old one was 
set on lire, anr) consumed with all the archives and registers. 

Under the stadt-house is a prodigious vault, wherein is kept tlie bank of Ainster- 
dam, where there is a vast quantity of ingots both of gold and silver, as also bags, 
which are supi)osed to he full of money. The doors are proof against petards, and are 
never oijened but in the presence of one of the burgomasters. The prisons /or debtors . 
and crinpnals are likewise under the stadt-house; as also the guard-room for the citi¬ 
zens, wherein the keys of the city«re"locked every night. At the end of the* great ball 
are the schepens or alderman’s chambers of the senate and council, the burgomaster’s 
chambers, and chambers of accounts, &c. la the second story is a large magazine of arms; 
and on the top of the building are six large cisterns of water,-which may be conveyed to any 
room in the bouse in case of fire; to prevent which their chimneys are lined with copper. 

The bourse, or exchange, where the merphants assemble, is all of free-stone, and 
built upon 200G wooden piles. Its length is about 250 feet, and its breadth 140. 
The galleries are supported by 26 marble columns, upon each of which are the names 
of the people that are to meet there. They are all numbered; and there is a place 
fixed for every merchandise under some one of these numbers. On the right band of 
the gate is a superb stair-case which leads to the galleries on one side of which there 
are several* shops, on the other a place to sell clothes^ It is not unlike the royal exchange 
in London. 

The admiralty office is in a house which Irelonged formerly to the princes of Orange. 
3'he arsenal for the men of war is in the harbour. This is a . very handsome building, 
SOO feet long and 22 broad. The ground floor is filled with bullets; tlie second floor 
contains the arms and cordage; the third thd; saifs^ pulleys, flags, &c. This arsenal 
contains a great many curiosities; among the rest an Indian canoe brought from the 
straits of Davies, and a conservatory of watce on the top of the house that holds 
1600 tuns of water, which may be distiibuted in case rtf fire into 16 diftereut parts by 
leaden pipes. Hard by this edifice you see the dock or- yard, wliere they build tlieir 
men of war. This dock is 508 feet long^ and contiguoufi to it are houses for lodging 
tlie ship-carpenters. The dock is plentifully supplied with every tiling necc.s.^aiy for the 
construction of ships. 

Tlie East India Company occupy a large buHding divided into several offices or apart* 
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incnts ; iii some ef those they have great stores of packed goods, and likewise a room 
with all sorts of drugs, tea, wax, ambergris, and musk. Here they have a magazine 
full of medicaments for surgeons* chests, to furnish the company’s ships and garrisons 
in the Indies; as also large magazines of nutmegs, cloves, n^ce, and cinnamon. In 
tlm court-yard tliere is a guard-chamber, -wliere every night the housekeeper has a 
watch; and on the pther side of the gato there is a chemist, who with his men prepare 
medicines for the Indies ; iind adjoining to this court-yard is their warehouse and pack- 
house lor pepper and gross goods. In the new-part of this city they have a magazine or 
palace, which may properly be called an arsenal. The ground on which this building 
stands, is 2000 feet, and square every way, reckoning the moats or burgwall about 
it. The two rope alleys are 1800 feet long, on the back side of which is a store of 300 
large anchors besides small ones. In this arsenal they build the ships belonging to the 
India chamber of Amsterdaiii ; for which reason they have all sorts of workhouses here 
for the {trtincefs that serve the company. 

The academy called the Illustrious School is likewise a ver^bhne building. It tras 
formerly a convent belonging to the nuns of St. Agnes. Here they teach Latin, the 
oriental languages, tlieology, philosophy, history, &c. The lawyers and physlciaip have 
likewise their schools. • . 

iiesidcs these, there are several hospitals, or houses for orphans, for poor widows, 
for sick 'persons, and for mad people; all which are regulated Svilh much prudence. 
The rasp-house, which tvas formerly a nunnery, is now a sort of workhouse for men 
that behave ill. They are commonly set to saw or rasp Brasil wood; and if they will 
not perform their task, they are put intq a cellar which the water runs into, where if 
they do not almost consuintly ply the pump, they run the risk of being drowned. Tlftrre 
is likewise a spin-house for debauched women, where they are obliged to spin wool, flax, 
and hemp, and do other work. 

All the hospitals are extremely neat, and richly adorned with pictures. They are 
maintained partly by voluntary contributions, which are raised by putting money into 
tiie poors* boxes fjxed up all over the city; and partly by taxing all public diversions, as 
well at fairs as elsewhere. Likewise every person that passes through any of the gates 
at candle-light pays a penny for the same uses. These charities are taken care of by 
certain officers called deacons. The governors are nominated by the magbtrates out of 
(ffie most considerable men in city. 

The common sort have places of diversion called Spiel-houses, where there are 
music and dancing. They are much of ffie same kind as the bops which were so fre¬ 
quently about London. 

There are two suburbs to .this city; one at the gate of the regulars; and the other 
goes aa far as Overton, a village a little way from Amsterdam, where boats which come 
from Leyden are rolled over land upon wooden rollers. Tlierc is likewise in tbil city 
an liospital for those that are infected with the plague; which was built in the year l6j(^ 
and has 3()0 windows. 

The city is governed by a senate or council, which consists of 36 persons, called a 
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Vroedshap, who enjoy their places for life ; ftnd when any of them dies, the remainder 
choose another in his stead, The senate elects deputies to be sent to the states of Hol¬ 
land, and appoints the ctiief magistrates of the city, called Burgomasters or Echevins, 
who are like our aiderin'fdli The number is 12; out of which four are chosen every 
year to execute the office, and are called burgomiwters regent. Three of these are dis¬ 
charged every year, to make room for three others. One of the four is kept in to in¬ 
form the new ones of the state of aflfairs, and also presides the first three months in the 
year, and the others three montlis each; so that when they ai'e in ibis office they may 
be compared to lord-mayor of the city of London. These alterations and appointments 
are made by their own body. They dispose of all inferior offices which become vacant 
during their regency. They have likewise the direction of all public works, which re¬ 
gard the safety, tranquillity, and embellishment of the city. The keys of the famous bank 
of fids oity are in the hands of these magistrates. 

The college consists of new' burgomasters or echevins, wlio are judges in all oriminal 
affairs, without appeal; but in civil causes they may appeal to the council df the pro¬ 
vince. There are two treasurers, a bmliff, and a pensionary. Tiie bailifif continues in bis 
office three years ; and searches after criminals, takes care to ’prosecute them, and sees 
their sentence executed. The pensionary is the ndndster of the magistracy, is well versed 
in the laws, makes public harangues, and is the defender of the interests of the city. 
The city of Amsterdam contributes to the public income above 50,000 livres per day, 
besides the excise of beer, flesh, and corn : which in all amounts to 1,600,000/. a-ycar. 
This is more than is paid by all the rest of the provinces put together; and yet Am- 
‘sterdam bears but the fifth rank in the assembly of the states of Holland, with this 
distinction, that whereas other cities send two members, this sends four. 

^The militia of Amsterdam is very considerable. They have 60 companies, each of 
which has from 200 to 300 men. Jews and anabaptists are excluded from this service, 
not being admitted to bear arms. But they are obliged to contribute to the maitue- 
nance of the city-guard, which consists of 1400 soldiers; as also to the night-watch, wlio 
patrole about the streets, and proclaim the hour. Besides these, there are trumpeters 
oil every church steeple, who sound evei^ half hour, and if there liappens a fire, they 
ling tbe fire-bell, and shew where it is. The inhabitants have excellent coidrivances 
to extinguish it speedily. 

The trade of Amsterdam is prodigious; for almost the whole trade of Hie East In¬ 
dia company centres in this city, which besides carries on a commerce with all the rest 
of the world, insomuch that it may be called the ma^zine or store*house of Europe. 
They import a vast deal of corn from the Baltic, not so much for present consumption, 
as to lay up against times of scarcity. The richest spices are entirely in the hands of ths, 
East India compaay, who furnish all Europe therewith. They have vast quantities of 
military stores, with which they supply several nations; which is owing to their engross 
sing most of tbe iron works on the Rhine and other great rivers tliat run into Hol*^ 
land. The longitude of Amsterdam is 4® 30' E; the latitude 52® 25' N. 
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Rottoidain is not reckoned one of the principal cities of the province, because it 
has not been alvva3'3 in its present flourishing condition. The Dutch call it the first. 
of the second rank, whereas it ought to be esteemed the second of the first, being next 
to Amsterdam, the most trading town in the -United Provinces^ Its port is very com¬ 
modious ; for the*canals which run through most phrts of the town, bring, the ships, 
fotiic of £00 or 300 ton^ up to the inerchaiU’s door ; a conveWiency for loading and un¬ 
loading which is not to be found in other places. Tlie great ships go up into the niid- 
dieof the town by the canal* into which the Maese enters by the old beitd, as it comeS' 
out by the new. 

A stranger, upon first his entering tins place, is astonished at the bc'aXitifol eotifusioh' 
of chimneys intermixing with the tops of trees with which the canals are planted, and 
streamers of vessels; insomuch that he can hardly tell whether it be fleet, city, or forest. 
The Harring Vliet is a floe street; most of the houses are new, and built of hewii stone ;» 
buf the grandest as well as the most agreeable street'in Rotterdam is the Bomb Quay, 
whieblies parallel With the Maese ; on one side if is open to the river, and the other' 
is Ornamented M‘ith a grand facade of tlie best houses in the city, inhabited chiefly by- 
the English; (bey are five or si* stories high, massy and very clumsy; whenever there 
is any attempt at ornament, it is Uie worst that* can be cohteived. One sees no Gre¬ 
cian archirecture, except Doric entablatures, stuck upon the top of the upper story, 
without pilasters ; Ionic volutes, turned oftfen the wrong way, and an attempt at Corin¬ 
thian capitals, without any other part of the 'order. The doore are large, and stuck 
with great knobs and clumsy carving; you ascend to them, not in front but by three^ 
or four steps going up on each side, and you are assisted by iron rails of a most Im¬ 
mense thickness. These houses «re almost all window ; and the window shutters and 
frames being painted green, the glass has all a green cast, which is helped by the re¬ 
flection from the trees that overshadow their houses'; which,' were it not for this cir¬ 
cumstance, w'ould be inidlcrably hot, from their vidnity to the canals. Most of thc- 
houscs having looking-glasses placed on the outsides of the windows on both sides, in 
order that they may see every thing which passes up and down tlie street. The stair¬ 
cases ai'c narrow, steep, and conic down almost to the door. In general, the houses 
rise with enormous steep roofs, turning the gable end to the street,' and leaning con¬ 
siderably forward, so that the top projects often near tivo feet beyond the perpendi¬ 
cular. 

This port is much more frequented by tl^e British merchants than Amsterdam; iii- 
soMueb that, afrer a frost, when t|;e sea is open, someiiines 500 sail of British ves¬ 
sels sail out of the harbour at once. There is a large number of British subjects who 
reside in this town, and live much in the same manner as in Great Britain. The rea¬ 
son of the great traffic between this place and England, is because tlie ship.s can gene* 
rally load and unloatl, and return to England from Rotterdam, before a ship can get 
clear from Amsterdam and the Texel. Hbnce the English merchants find it cheaper 
ond more commodious after their'goods pre arrived'at Ilotfordafu^ to , Knd them ict 
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boati 'over the canalt to Amsterdam. Another great advantage they have*here fyr 
commerce Is; that diQ Haese is opon» and the passage free from Ice, much sooner in 
the spring than in the Y llnd Zuyder^Zee,’ which leads to Amsterdam. 

Leyden, id: letin Lugdunum Batavoruin, one of the largest and finest cities in HoU 
land, abounds with canals, along which are rows of. lofty trees that afford very pleasant 
walks. An arm hr very small branch of the Ilbine runs through it. Over the canals are 
145 bridges, most of them of stone and brick. The university here is the oldest in the 
XJoIted Provinces ; it has large privileges; a library well furnished, and particularl # 
rich in manuscripts; a physic ^ garden well stocked with all sorts of plants, many of 
which* have been brought from the Cape of Good Hope and the East Indies ; an ana*' 
tomy-hail, iveil provided with skeletons, and an observatory. The professors, whoE 
are generally very eminent, read public lectures four times a week, for which they take 
DO money, but aboet three guineas are paid for a course of private lectures, fjbucjh; 
lasts a whole year. Tlie students have no distinct habit, but all wear swords, tliq^gh^ 
they'generally go to the publ^ and private lectures in their night-gowns and slippers.v 
The salaries of the professorji tat from 100. to $004 a-year : they wear gowns only when 
they preside at public disputations, read ppblic lectures, or meet the senate nnd Uieir 
lectures are ^alwaysjn latin. The students do not lodge in the university, hut where 
they please in the town. The doth maiiu&ctory here is much decayed, which formerly 
fioui^hcd to sneb a degree, that 100,000 . pi^es, it is said, have sometimes been made, 
in a year.' ' • . 

The Hague, though ,it sends no deputies to the staieS| is one of the most considerable 
towns in Uoilaod.; pleasenily situated,; and exteeding^beautiful. It may indeed com*^ 
pare with any city in Europe, though geographers account it but a village. The in¬ 
habitants also breathe a better air than those of other cities, as it stands on a dry soil, 
soniewhat higher than the rest of the countiy. It has no gates or walls, but is* sur¬ 
rounded by a njoat, over which there are many draw-bridges. Two hours arc required 
to waHc. rpund it, and it contains about 40 or 50,000 souls. It is a place of much 
splendor and business, being the scat of the high cdleges of the republic and province 
of Holland, and the residence of the stadtholder and foreign ambassadors ; and there 
are a great many fine, streets and squares in it In the inner court all the high colleges 
and courts of justice droid their assemblies; there also tire foot-guards do duty, as the 
hiwsc-guard!} In the outer, when the states arw sitting. ^ 

Huaricin is a large and populous city, and stands on lake of the same name, with 
which it has, a communicatioD, as well as with Amsterdam and Leyden by means of 
several canals. Schemes ^ have been often formed for draining this lake, but were 
never pot In executimf • To the south of tlie town lies a wood, cut into delightful walks 
and yUtas. Tlie town is famous for the siege which it tiehi out against the Spaniardis; 
for ten .months: in t575 I the towsmen belbre they capitulated being reduced to eat 
the yilesi animals, and even Ibalher and grass. The inhabitants corresponded with the 
prince of .Orange for a considerable tinrie by means of carrier-pigeons, llaarieiu, as ia 
well known,'claims tiic invention of printing; and in fiict the first essays of the art aiflt 
.‘ViLii. IL '■’ ** D ' " ' 
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indisputalily to be attributed to Laurentius; a magistrate of that city. Before the re- 
formution, Huariem was a bishop’s see ; and the papists still greatly outnumber the pro- 
tenants. An academy of sciences was founded here in 1733.* Vast quantities of linen 
and thread are blenched here ; the waters of the lake having a peculiar qfthlity, which 
renders tliein very fit for that purpose. A sort of phreosy with regard to flowers, par¬ 
ticularly tulips, once prevailed here, in consequence of wliich the most beautiful sorts 
were bought and sold at an extravagant price. 

Texei is a town in the northern division of Holland, with a "good harbour, and a 
strong fort. It is seated in a fruitful island, known all ovpr the world by the number of 
ships that pass this way every day from ail parts. The island is about six miles long 
and five broad, and lies .a little northward of the continent of Holland, between which 
and the inland is one of the principal passages of the Zuyder Zoo into the ocean. It is 
defended from the sea by sand hills, and strong banks. 

The province of Zealand consists of eight islands widch lie in the mouth of the river 
Scheld, are washed on the west by the ocean, and separated by narrow channels from 
Holland, j Brabant, and Flanders. The chief city is Middlcburg, in the island of 
Wilcljpren. 

». Groningen, the most northerly of the United Provinces, has the German Ocean on 
the north, Germany on the east,' OverysSel on the south, and Friesland on the west. Its 
widest dimensions do not exceed 50 miles, but it contains, within that narrow compass, 
large herds of cattle, abundance of flsb, and of tuff, besides considerable forests and por¬ 
tions of corn land. Tiie capital of the province is the town of Groningep, which is %itu- 
ated about 1^2 miles from the nearest shore of the. German ocean, at the conflux of 
several rivulets. Ships of considerable burden come up to the city, in consequence of 
which it enjoys a pretty good trade. It was formerly very strong ; but its fortifications 
are now much neglected. The university, which was founded in l6)5, is well endowed out 
of the revenues of the antient monasteries. The town is large and populous, and con¬ 
tains many fine buildings both public and private. . ' 

Friesland is a smaller province than Groningen, but affords, like that, a large supply 
of the necessaries of life. The land is fertile in corn and pasture ; the houses are 
large, and cows and sheep, prolific. The principal towns are Leuwandeo, the capital, 
Franekcr, Doccum, Harlinger, and Staveren, • ,. > 

Overyssel is more barren. Its greatest riches consist in turfs which .are dug up here, 
and sent to the neighbouring provinces, particularly Holland. The whole country is 
k>w and marshy ; but it produces a tolerable quantity of corn. Its name is derived 
from its situation, beyond tlie Yssel, a river which divides it from Gueiderland.- De- 
.venter, the capital, is a large strong trading town with a uuivemit^. 

Utretcht, on which Overyssel was formerly dependent, is wholly surrounded by . Hoi* 
laud and Gueiderland, excepfing a small part of it that borders on the Zuyder Ztr. 
enjoys a good air, and in most places the soil is fruitful; but on some sandy, or what, 
called turf ground, and others over-run with wood. Utretcht, its capital^ is a fair^ 
Targe, an populous city. Here is a stately town-house, a commandery bf the Ti^. 
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Ionic order, and a university that has flourished greatly,'though entirely subject to tha 
•niicUtrQtes of the city.' * . 

The streams which run through several of the streets, contribute much to the beauty 
t tmu.cicaiiliness of the town ; and the canal that is cut from the Leek and passes through 
the town of Amsterdam, will carry ships of any burden. 

Guelderland may be divided into two parts; tliat which is situated north of the 
rivers Meuse and Niens, and is subject to the Dutch and Prussian Gueldcrs, which 
appears to be classed more properly among the Ten provinces than the Seven. The air 
i« rriorc healthy than that of the maritinfe provinces, the ground lying Irighcr. The soil 
Is tolera'bly fruitful. The most noted towns in Dutch Gueldferland are Hattem, Hand- 
erwick, Loo, Arnhciro, and Nimeguen. 

Handerwick has a university, but has been some years in a slate of decay. Nime- 
guei), the scat of government for the jwovince, is a large, strong, ami Imndsome town, 
and has a considerable trade [with some parts of Germany. It tradc.s in beer, cattle, 
and butter ; which latter is exported into all the other provinces. Loo was the iavouritc 
residence of king M'’111iam III. 

Dependant on Giieitlerland is tlie country of Zuthen, whose capital, of th^same 
name, is a considerable town, distinguished by a magnificent church, and surrotiimcd by 
walls. 

The chief town in Prussian Gueiderland'is Gueldres, a fortihed town. 

SPANISH NETHERLANDS 

'■S>: ' ' 

We now proceed to the catholic or Spanisii Netherlands, which consist of the ten 
following provinces. Flanders, divided among the Dutch, Austrians, and the French ; 
Brabant and Limburg, claimed by the Austrians and Dutch .; Luxemburg and I Iain* 
hault, shared by the Austrians and French; Namur,, Antwerp, and Mecljlin, subject 
to tlie former; Artois and Cambresis, the undisputed property of tlie latter. This 
was their state before the cotnmenccincnt of the late war, but they arc now of ail them 
reduced to subjection to France. 

Flanders, the ‘only marilinie province in the Spanish Netherlands, is a fine cham¬ 
paign country, about* 60 miles long and 50 broad, without any rising ground, and 
watered with many fine rivers and canals. In • this province some important arts were 
invented and improved. Weaving in general was greatly improved, and the art of 
making all sorts of figures m linen was invented ; also the art of dying cloths and stuffs 
of oil colours ; the curing of herrings, See. Though the manufactures of this country 
have greatly declinea, yet silk, cotton,, and woollen stuffs, brocades, camblcts, tapcutry, 
lace, and linen, are still manufactured here in great quantities. 

The principal town in Flanders are Sloys, belonging to the Dutch ; Ostend, Ghent, 
Bruges, Ypres, and Tournsy, subject to Austria ^ Dunkirk, and Lisle, under the domi¬ 
nion of the French. 

Oste&d is not very large but is weir fortified; it baa a good harbour, and a .msguifi- 
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cent t0VQ«hbu.\c. Ghent is seated on four navi/^ble rivers, the Scheld, the Lvs, the 
LievOi attd the Moerc, which run through it and form i26 little isles, which are con- 
tip^d by 300 bridges. On one of these bridges is a remarkable statue in brass of a 
young man who (they report) was obliged to cut off his father’s head; but as he was 
going to strike, the blade flew into the air, and the hilt remained in his band, upon 
which they were both pardoned. There is a picture of the whole transaction in. tire 
town-house. ' In tire Friday’s market place is a statue of Charles V. in the iiitpcria! 
habit. Near the town is a very irigh tower with a handsome clock and chimes. ’Die 
great beil weighs 11,000 pounds. Ghent carri^ on a considerable trade, is pretty well 
fortified, and contains abOut 70,000 inhabitants. 

Bruges is seated on’a plain eight miles from the sea; and has a great 'number of ca¬ 
nals, made for the beneflt of trade, one of which leads to Ghent,-another to Ostend, 
another to Sluys, to Newport, to Fumes, to Yprei, and to Dunkirk, which you may 
reaeh in a day in the summer. ' All the waters about Bruges are without any currbnt; 
but they may be ciranged in half an hours time, by opening the sluices, and letting the 
water run into the sea. There are scvbral bridges about the city,' and that which was 
builtigif freestone in ] 739 is very stately. 

I Bruges was in very flourishing condition upwards of 200 years ago, and every na¬ 
tion had a consul herein for the maintenance of tbei:* rights and privileges ; but since 
the enlargement of Amsterdam and Antwerp, the trade is diminished, and its iuhahi- 
' tants arc not numerous enough for so large a ^lace. However, Utcre are many rich 
incrchanis, and a chamber for trade. There are several fine churches ; in the first 
rank of which U tiie cathedral, iftiose rich ornaments and treasure deserve notice. Hie 
finest square in the city is'the Great Market, in which staml the halls, with public gal¬ 
leries, and a large court in the middle, and .on one of its sides a high steeple supported 
only with four pillars. ' It is full of bells, with tiie most harmonious chimes in all tiic 
country. On the side of the gi'eat square there is a stnicture wliicii serves fur a public 
magazine to lay a cloth in. It is built on a canal, and supported by pillars, in such u 
tnatiuer that small vessels can pass under it to cross tiie ^iiy irom the canal of Oslcud 
to that of Ghent. 

. The square where the Wednesday’s market is kept is very fine ; for it cpnUias sr-verol ^ 
walks between two rows of trees, and a new guard-house in the lUidklie. ’J’he Burg is 
large square, in whidi is the town-house, bui!t in the Gothic manner, and adorned with 
a variety of figures of the antient counts and conutessos of Flanders. In the same 
square there are several other public buildings. The ciiurch, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, is very fine, with a high steeple which serves as a sea-mark for the ships that 
come to Ostend; on the inside are two tombs of. copper gilt, of an extraordinary mag¬ 
nificence. Besides the cathedral and two colingiate churches, there arc five parish 
churches, 14 chapels, and 12 convents for men and tvotnen. 'i'hcre are a great many 
alms-houses m^hospitais, one of which is called the School of Begards, where thene 
are about some of which are brought up to Icurnin^ others to trades, accord.- 

^ lo Uietr |nius. Their habit is cloth, and half of them wear blue and half red witk 
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a black bonnet. Tiiere is also a school for poor girls to the number oi iso, clothed 
with red or blue. In 'stiort there is no place in the Low Countries where they take ntore 
care of widows ;and orphans. 

It is semarkable that the knights oftho golden 6eece were instituted in this city in 
1430, when the marriage of Philip the Good was celebrated with Elizabeth, princess 
of Portugal. The parts about the city which belong to it are called Franc of Bruges, 
and contain 37 villages, and enjoy perfect liberty according to the tenor of their free¬ 
dom. ^'hc fortifications of Bruges are but trifling, insoniucb that in the time of ^var, 
they always yield to the strongest party. It is eight miles cast of Ostend, S4 north-east 
of Ghent, and 46 west of Antwerp. E. Ion. 30* 5’, N. lat. 51* 11’. 

Lisle is a large, rich, handsome, and strong town of French Flanders, of which it 
is the capita], ivtflt a strong castle, and a citadel built by Vuuban, and said to be the 
finest in Europe, as well as the best fortified. The large square, and the public build* 
ings arc very handsome ; and they have manufactures of silk, cambrics, and camblets ; 
as well as oti^cr stud's, which have been brought to great perfection. 

Dunkirk is a strong sea-port town, celebrated for the.disputes which have been ex¬ 
cited by the question whether the French should by permitted to fortify it. 

Brabant is bounded on the north by the province of Holland and the duchy of^Guel- 
deriand ; on the east by the same duchy and the bbhopric of Liege ; on the south ky 
the provinces of Namur and llainbault, and on tlie west by Zealand. It is divided 
into Dutch Brabant and Austrian Brabant; watered by several rivers, of which the 
Scbcid, the Ruppcl, and the Dommel, are the chief. The soil is very fertile ; it contaiot 
26 fortified towns, of which Brussels is the capital. 

' Brussels the capital of Brabant in the Austrian Netherlands, and generally the seat 
of tlie Austrian governor, is situated on the small river Senne, which runs through it. 
It is a rich and handsome city ; and among the public structures, the ducal pelace, 
where the govern jr resides, the town-house, and arsenal, are most supt.ib. No city, 
in Europe, except ISiaplos an'd Genoa, makes a finer appearance at a distance ; but, 
tiuMu, when j||lM|£to’.rn, it is all up and donm hil!. It is encompassed with a dou- 
9 k bii' k wall, UhddMP ^veo gates ; but being seven miles in compass, is too large to 
hold out a long siege. In Bru.sscls arc seven fine squares noil market places ; that of t.ke 
great market is one of the roost beautiful in the world. The tona-bouse takes up one 
quarter of it ; and has a very high steeple, on the top of which is a brazen statue (d 
St Michael, 1.5 iVet high. In one of the apartments, which is handsomely adorned, 
the states of Brabant used to meet. In three other rooms there is the history of the r<- 
iignation of Cliai tes V. wrought in tapestry ; which is so well done, that it may l e 
mistaken for painting. In the other parts of the square are the halls of the didcrent 
trades. There are here several palaces of the nobility : that of Orange now belongs to 
the king of Prussia. The opera house is built after the Italian manner, with rows of 
Ihjxcs in which are chimneys. One is covered over with looking-glass, so that they 
can sit by the lire, drink a bottle, and see what is doing. There arc 20 public fountains, 
adorned with statues, at the corners of the most public streets ; and in the middle of 
• ‘Vot. I. ■' ... & 
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tbc to«^T>-haiuii a (me Kep(one» tlie tritons, and ttio Imrsea spoutuig out 'vr&ter 
from thcir;i^nls. ; 

are well endowed/some of Which are for tlie matntenanseo of atrangers 
fat dny$. There » also a foundling hospital, anti one for penitent «fl|irtiesan9< 
Aoiortg tim churches, that of Sff. Gudula isi very magntdeent. It atands on t!m top of 
the big^ hilt, near Uie gale of l^vain, and is surround'd with iron balustrades. It is 
an oid Gothic structarc/ dritli two large steeples at the eaa end, and is adorn* 

ed within', llic Jesuits Iwve a cirurch as well as library. There ate several nio« 
nasterics and nunneries, two of tvfiich lost are Engiish. Tbo nunnery called tlie 
guinage is like a little town, being surrounded by a wall and d^lclv amt has litUo 
streets, wpcrc each nun au apartment. Sis osr seven hundred ^ris arc educated 
here. ‘ 

In 1695 , IkuWcls was boniharded by niarslia! Vilkwoy, Wlm demolished 400D houses, 
the stadl-hoasc, and several ciiurches.. In I7OB, itr was besieged Again by the elector 
of Oavaria ; but the duke of Marlborough soon came to its assistance' and obliged 
him to raise (he siege with precipitation. Marsha) Saxo, the French g^erai, took it 
in J74t) ; but it was itmtored by the treaty Of A^4e>Chapelic. It it much fallen froiti 
its former splendor; and all the trade which is (Swried on Uiere is in lace, cambicis, 
aiitd tapestry, whfdfi they make to great perfection. ' E. Lon 4!* 8', N. Xat 50“ 51'. 

Antwerp, capital of the marquisatc of Anf#er|^ otherwise cidied the marquisatc of 
the Holy Roman Empire, h situated in E. iou. 4* iJ*, N.'^Lat 51* i2'. It lies on » 
low marshy ground on the Scbeld, 24 miles from Ifrustels to the tmrlb. It is the third 
city in rank in Drabant, large and’ weli, built, esmtamif^ ti squares and above ilOO 
streets, ail straight and broad, especrally dtat called the Mere, in which six coaches 
can go abreast.' Most of the houses are of frecatooe, and itave an air of antiquity, being 
high, xvitb courts before and gardens behind.' At the head of the Merc is a crucitix of 
brass 35 feet high. The cathedral,^dedicated to the Virgin klary, the slAiit-housc, 
and the exchanj^ are magniheent structures : (he latter is tlie hrst building of tiut kind 
in Europe, and from the model the exchanges of London and Ar|ji|iji|im ore built, 
pillars are all of blue marble, and carved, but all iu a different ^ni|p;r.' Tito exchoi^l 
cost the city 300,000 crowds. , *- 

Antw’erp, towards the end of the J5lh ccntqiy, waseme (ff the most celebrastcd tpwna 
that ever existed. The Schcld, on which it'ltaads, being ifOr feet at low water, and 
rising 20 feet more at flood, ships of the greutest burden came up to the keys, as in th« 
river Thames in London ; but wlwn the United Erqvinm form^ tliemselv^cs in a free? 
state, after* having shaken Off tho'y^olte of Spain, they got the entire command of ibe 
navigation of the Schcld; which ruined the trade of Antwerp, and translerred It tti 
Amsterdam. This made the rnhajbitanU toro (heir beads ta' pointings jewelling, ami 
banking, which they have contiutfed (0 this day wyth graardiieccss and reputeilon ; foe 
at Aiilwerp hills of exchange may be negotmted far any sum to any part of Europe ; 
and in the time of queen Aonc^s wars, two brotbent, of die name of 0e Kmuiiig, 
paid the one the army of FrUtec mtd the oth^ ffiaC of the eonted«iytet» Eesidea,^ here 
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19 a 5nc manufactory of tapestry and lace; and for llie promoting of trade, an iteur*. 
once company has been erected. Tliis cHy is the see of a bishop ; who, as abbot 
of St. Rcrnard, is the second prolate in Brabant. The bishd{)ric is of great extent, ami 
the cathedral a most noble pile, with one of the fi test steeples in the world. The em¬ 
peror Charles V. ivhcn he made his entry into Antwerp, said it ought to be pat in a 
ca.se, ajid showed only once a year for a rarity. 'J'he house of ih© Hansdowiis, built 
when ttiecity was in its flourisijing condition, ii* a stalely building, with magazines above 
for dry goods, and cellars below for wet, and in tiiC middle story were $00 lodging- 
rootns for merchants but now it is turned to a horse-barrack. There is a market called 
Vi iday’s market, because it is held every Friday, w here all sorts of household goods, pic- * 
ttires, and jewels, are sold by auction. No city in llic Nelljcrlands lias so many and 
so line churches as this. Afany of them, paiticuiurly liic cathedral and Jesuit** church, 
arc adorned wilii paintings, by sir Peter Paul Rubens, who was a uativ; of this city ; 
and by (.^uintia Afasseys, who is said to have been a blacksmith ; but having fallen hi 
love with a painters daughter, and been told’ by her father, when he asked her of him 
in marriairc, that he would have none but a paintei' for his son-iu-law, he went to Italy to 
study painting, and in a few' years returned so eminent in his new profession, that lie fooni 
no liilficulty in obtaining the father’s consent, fie is interred at Uie entry of llie cathe¬ 
dral, where ins effigy is put up, with an inscription signifyiu" that conjugal love luade 
an .Apelles of a blacksmith. /J’he above mentioned Jesuit’s church is extremely magni¬ 
ficent, and the chajiel of<lic V’irgin, joining to it, still more so. Among the clc^ters^ 
the niost remarkable are, the noble and cicfi abbey of St. Michael, on tlie banki of the 
Scheld, the apartments of which are truly royal, and in which all sovcrcigir princes 
that pass this way actually lodge ; end the English nunntrv, of the order of St. Teresa, 
the nuns of which nev?r wear lineii, nor eat flesh, and He ujwn stinw ; the gvalcs of the 
convent are so ilisrnal that it looks like a prison. As to die Ibrlifications of die city, it 
is so environed with a fine wall, planted with rows of trees on each side, with walks 
between, broad ''uough for two coaches Vo ^ abreast, being aUo defended by a very 
strong, large, and regular citadel, in form of a pentagon, erected by tiie duke of Alva in 
I JO'S, wliich commands the town and liic neighbouring country. The magistracy <;f 
this city is chosen only out of the seven patrickin fiamiiics; and consists of two buig<.> 
masters and IScchcvins besides inferior rnagislfatcs. Among li^e privileges grant. <I 
to it by its princes, tliore is one which every person born in it is a citizen, thougli belli his 
father and motlicr were foreigners. ! 

In Antwerp underwent a remaAk<^<P stc^e by the duke of PafinaL It w as then 
tlic must wealthy city in the Netherlands, andl bad long been the ohjoct of his designs; but 
the difliculties attending the edterprize obliged him to postpone it for a eonsidcrabJe 
time. In order to succeed, it was necessary to cut off the communication of tl.e city 
with Holland, Ghent, and all places above and below Antwerp on the Scheid. To 
effect tliis, he laid siege to Liskenshouk and Tiilo, places of the utmost consequence to 
the security and commerce of the city j both ww'e obsttoately defended ; and the si<^. 
of the latter was raised^ after it had been fittreUd on f^f tbfe^ montlis. iiowerer, the 
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,d;ike gained several olticr posts on the river where he built forts, ayd giently annoyed 
die shipping and trade of the city. He next laid siege to DcndeiiuoiHlt*, in order to 
cut off the communication with Ghent, in which he succeeded by the reduction of the 
town. His next attempt was on \’iIvordc ; this place he took by assault, and thereby 
cut off the communication with Brussels. Finding, how ever, this method of bemming 
in'the city tedious^ and ineffectual while an opening to the niuutli of the river remained* 
be formed a design of building a bridge across the Scheld, the extremitic.s of w hich w ere 
to be defended by strong forts and out-works. He began with collecting iis ciit quan¬ 
tities of wood at Callo and fort St. Philip, whtre he intended the bridge sjiould be 
built ; but this project was for some time retarded by the Antiverpcrs, wlui broke down 
the dykes, overflowed the whole country, and carried off his magazines by the inunda¬ 
tion. Not discouraged by’this loss, he applied himself diligently to repair it, and with 
incredible expedition cut a canal from Steken to Callo, by which he carried off tho 
waters* He tlien set to work upon the biidge, and finished it in seven months, with¬ 
out any interruption from tlic Zealanders. 

During the building of this bridge, AldcgonJe, governor of Antwerp, proposed to 
build a fort on Couvensteyn dyke, in order to secure that important post, and then 
breaking down the dyke when the bridge was near finished : but he was violently op¬ 
posed by certain citizens, who apprehended that their lands and villas would be des¬ 
troyed by the inundation. I’iiis unseasonable opposition, .ivitli the negligence of tliC 
magistrates, who because the markets were high, had not laid ift a sufficient quantity of 
corn, ptcasioned the loss of the city. 

However, in desjutc of all tiic duke of Parma’s prccautrous, the Zealanders found 
means to tlirow in a convoy of corn; but the citizens, knowing they would not run the 
risk of carrying it back again, so cheapened the price, tliat these bold traders refused 
ever to bring their goods again to so bad a market. The Antwerpers, having thus 
tiirough avarice brought on their ruin, began in a short lime to Sidler by famine ; they 
then pressed the Zealanders to attempt something for their relief, but it was now loo 
late. 

While the magistrates were deliberating on some means for destroying the biidge, 
which they uiiglil have prevented from being ever completed, one Gincbelli, a Man¬ 
tuan engineer, oflered his service, undertaking at a certain expcnce to blow it into lire 
nil*. Even in this extremity tne cxpence was grudged ; but ncce.ssily at lust overcame 
this obstacle { Gincbelli wa.s furnished with two Isrge vessels, and a number of small 
boats, and every thing necessary. He formed the two large vessels into fire-ships, wliich 
he set adrift with the stream, deceiving the chemy by means of false fires lighted up in 
the fleet and small boats. The train of one of the fire-ships w as cxpcndcrl before tho 
time expected, and she blew up with a terrible explosion, but with little damage to the 
bridge. The other was more successful, carrying oft’ nil the out-works, selling fire to 
the whole bridge, and burying above aOO soldiers in the ruins it made. ’J'he fire, 
however, was soon extinguished, and the bridge repaired by the rlukc of Parma, while 
the Antwerpers were prevented by avarice firoin repealing the txpciiuiciil; so that they 
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were soon reduced (o the *grei^est straits, and obliged to surrender. It U said the 
city of Aoislerdain had obstructed every measure for the relief of Antwerp^ hopincr to 
profit by its destruction. It was not doubted but the protestants would forsake it as 
soon as it fell into tlie hands of an arbitrary catholic prince ; and this conjecture was 
soon fulfiiied by the removal of many families with their cOects to Amsterdam. 

After the battle of Ramillies, tiie city of Antwerp surrendered to the duke of Marl¬ 
borough. It was taken by the French in 1746, but restored to the house of Austria at 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc. 

Louvain, one of the most famous cities in Brabant, is situated on the river Dylc, in 
n plcns.ant country. 'J’he walls are about eight or nine miles in circumference ; but 
they include several fields and viney'ards. Ihc castle stands on a high hill surrounded 
with fine gardens, and hos a charming prospect all over the country. 

This town contains nine market places, 14 watermills, 126 streets, 16 stone bridges, 
and several handsome palaces. The town*house is a venerable old building, adorned 
with statues on the outside ; and the churches are very handsome, particulaily the col¬ 
legiate cliurch of St. Peter ; but the principal ornarnent is the university, #>und{;d only 
in U' 26 , by John IV. duke of Brabant, tviilj the concurrence of pope Martin V. It 
contains about 40 colleges, four of w'hich arc called Pedagogia. There is in Use num¬ 
ber also an English college of friars-prcachers, which owls its establislnncnt to the 
liberalities of cardinal Pidiip Howard, brother to the duke of Norfolk, wiio before lie 
was raised to the purple had been private chaplain to queen Catharine, consort to 
Charles 11, The Irislj have likewise a seminary erected in part under the care of 
Eiigcnius Mftltlicus, titular archbishop of Dublin, anno 1623, which receives its ap¬ 
pointments front tuc i’ropaganda at Rome. Besides the alKtve, there are two convents 
fur the Irish, one of Recollects and the other of Dominicans, where divinity ujid the 
liuithcsis arc ta.ight. In the last centurv *he number of scholars exceeded V>U) : 
but in the year 1745, the inhabitants amounted to 12,000, including 200 steiini.* 
only. 

At the beginning of the 14th century, under John III. it flourish^ki crin.^idcKibly i,» 
the manufacture of woollen cloth; 400 houses were then occupied by subatanli.il clk);;.- 
iers, who gave employment to an incredible number of weavers, so great it is sai.l, iiiat 
a bell was rung to prevent any injuries which the children in the street might uccive 
lioiii the crowd and hurry on returning from work. In 1382, these weavers, iunvcvcr, 
lookup aru's, and rebelled against their sovereign prince Wenceslaus, loinnin^ horn 
the windows of the town-hall 17 of the aldermen and counsellors, and ofierv. aj p .!- 
cccdcd to by waste great part of Brabant; but being besieged and reduced to 
extremities, they submissively implored his clemency, w hich w as granted after the execu¬ 
tion of some of the principal ringleaders. The weavers, the chief instigalors to this revolt, 
were banished, the greater part of whom look refuge in Engbiid ; where tbry first in 
troduced, or at hast augmented very much, the woollen manufacture. Tiic town by 
this circumstance almost being depopulated, tbe uiiivenut| vraa established to supply iu 
Vol. II. 
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tome measure me loss of the rebclHotis clothiers. Since* that lime the manufacture 
grau’ually (JpcIincJ, no cloth of'Ony account bting made there at present. 'J'his im 
politic step of the (lake \Vt ru:tsliui?, sent tieasnrcs to Kn«leiu), through the bands ct 
those CNileti people; iifi ifoportant lesson to governors that they shoniii deal uifh great 
precaution rG.sf)ceting such usetful nieuihers of the coinniunlty. npon the ruins of tiic.‘C 
looms was formed the cloth manulhctiirc of Liinhourg, v\hich is carried on with good 
advantage to this day. There is yet standing al Louvain pent of the old drapcrs'-hnll, 
now converted into fviur public .‘^riiool?, where Iccturrs in divinity, philosoplay, law, 
and piiysie, arc given and the public acts are made. Adjoining to the schools is lini 
university lii)rary, which altogether conijiose a Urge pile of huildings. Over the door 
of tl:c chief entrance wc‘ read thc.se words: Sapientia rdifeavit sihi dornntn. 'i he 
principal church is the collegiate, dedicated to St. Peter, which had formerly thrte 
very large towers with elevated spires, one considerably higher tiuin the two coihiterals ; 
these were blown down in the year recorded by this chronogram, o Mn la ('a DVnt. 
From the name of tliis church the burghers have acquired the nick-namc of Pi icrmen, 
whose nnccsiprs having clothed the back by a noble woollen inanufactmo. the nuidejn 
Petermen now compose an ignoble mixture for the belly, railed alter them Petermim 
beer, a sort of whitish muddy ale, which they notwilhsUinding srrul in large quantities 
to all parts of tl)c country as well as to Holland, by the canals. Louvain was antiently 
the capital of the province, lone before Prussels had anv claim to that title. K. Lon. 4' 40’ 
K Lat. 


Creda, tijc ttpital of Dutch Brabant, is a large, populous, and well built city, regtj- 
larly fortified in llie modern way, and one of the strongest places in the Dutch fiOiUicrs, 
It is seated on the river Meek, in a marshy country, which muy be overllowcd and 
rendered inaccessible to an army. It is of a triangular figure, and has at tvc! v angle 
a gate built with brick. The ramparts are all jdauted round wiin elms. 

The great church is a noble structure, remarkable for its fine rpirc, which is 3G‘2 feet in 
height. The mausoleum of Augcibert 11. count of Nassair, is a curious piece, adorned 
with several statues and inscription.^ suitable to tiie occasion. 

Another of the -strong towns of Dutch Brabant is Bf.rghen-op-Zooni, which sustained 
a Celebrated siege in 1747. It is a wtH built town, seated on an eminence, in the 
middle of a morass, about a mile and a half from the eastern branch of the Scheldt 
with which it communicates bv a navigahLi ranal. 

BoUIc-duc is a largo, handsome; slrtjng town in the same province, seated among 
morasses between the* riven Dommel and Aa. i 

The city ^nd territory of -Mecklin or Maiincs arc completely surrounded by Austrian 
Brabant. 

The province of Namur is pretty fertile; bas several forests, marble quarries, and 
mines of iron, !:ad, and pit coal; and is about 30 miles long and SO broad. Its capi¬ 
tal of the same name is a large, rich, and well fortified city, situated bctw'ccn two raoun- 
Huns at the cooflueuco of the Sambre aod Maese. 
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The duc’iy cf Limburg Is boiintlcd by Juliers o» the noitb afid cii?r, by Liege on 
the west, am! Luxeunburg on the s6utlj. It consiits of good araulu ami j;asiurc laud, 
with jjh'nly ol wood and some iron mints. ^ • 

In that part of the duchy which belongs to IIjc Dutch stands the large and strong town 
of Mac'.lrurht. Tia: to'.vu-iiouse ami the other public buildings arc handsome, and the 
f)luce i-i nljuiil fotii' milt.s in ciicnnift-rencc and weii lortiticd. 'J'hc inhabitants are noted 
for inakiug extcii< ut rti'c-aHn<=. Tije magistrates arc some of them of the calbolic und 
some of Ihcni of ptotestant fii'/n, 

I.iniiiiirg, the capita! city of Austrian Limburg, is seated on a steep rock near 

the river Vcssc. This town is small, hut i/lea'aniiy seated on a i;ill with shady woods; 

and coiisistj chiefly of one broad street, not very well bul’.t. It is strong by situation, 
and almost inaccessible ; Iiotvevcr, if was taken by tl.'C IVcncii in 1(>7>5,, and by tnc 
confederates u'.uler t'ne duke of Maiihoror)g!i in for toe house of Austria, to 

triiom it remains by the treaties of Ra'.tadt and Iladeo, afu r liaving been dismant- 
icvi. Ft is famous fur its cliccse, which is exceeding good. K. Lon. 6* S, X. Lat. 
.5 if' do'. 

d'ijc rluchy of Luxemburg is hoiimltd on the cast by the aichbisiiojiric of Treves , 
on lilt* south by Lorrain ; on the west partiy by (.’uampagne, and partly by the bishop¬ 
ric ot Liege, which likewise, wiiii part r i ],imi:ur;:. biound it on the n-nth. It lies in 

t!.c foiest of .•\rdennc, wirich i> one of the nro.st ihnioii> in Lurtij^.e. In some places it 

i;^ l ovcred with nromUains and wood', and in general it is krtiie in corn and wine ; 
«:;d here arc a great numher of iron mines. Tiic {irincipal livers are the Moselle, the 
Sour, tl-.c t)mtc, and the Setnoy. It Ix-ionged p-artly to the lionse of Aaslria, and partiy 
to i!ic Fioai ii; Tliiouvillc i.s the cajiilal of the IVcncir part. 

'Inc city >’f Luxcmhui'g i.s seated partlv on a hiil, arid |«rtly on a plain ; but is very 
strong butii by art am! n.Umc. It is brut iudilh.remly tiiougii tiierc are .some goe.l 

stone Iroust • in it. There is notliirm verv remarkable among t!ic t! uclurc.s but the dcsuil’’ 
church ; which is a hand.somc cilificc, after the modern t aste. It ■••ua t.'kcn hv Lc'. 15 
XIV . in ih'Sd, wlio so augmented tire forliflcalions, ihai i ; • p.on cm: of the .'■tiongcLt 
turtiis in r.urope. It was cederl to Spain by the trea'. ■ ; Ttri r ..t. It i.s rniics 
.^Oiith-ucst of Treves, and 100 west of ISIcntz. K. Lon. 6' ; X. I.vt. -ihh'ih'. 

The province of Ilainault, ,bc%e the late war, hclongvd patt'y to the rrcnch and 
pa;fly to the emperor. It is houndotl to the south by Ciiampagne and Picardy; to t..c 
I’.orlli by l']andcr.s ; to the cast Ih'ahant, Namur, and Liege ; and to the wc.^t by 
.\rtois uml riandevs. Its extent from north to south is about 45 miles i. ,d abm.r iS 
troin cast to west. The air is pleasant and temperate, and the soil is ffuit;ul ; it 
abounds in rich pastures, corn fields, woods and f nests, coal, iron, lead, beautiful 
marble, slate, ami oilier useful stones ; it is well water Cvl I y rivers and lakes, and breeds 
abundance of black cattle and sheep with very fine wool, 

Muns, the capital of Austrian Ilainault, is largo, strong, beautiful, atui rich ; 
having seven manufactories and very good trade. Here was a chapter of 50 ladies wht 
had tlic liberty of leaving the community whenever they pleased to marry. . • ,. 
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* ValencieniKif, Conde, and Mrabeuge, are become /kmHiar to the reader in cootis 
quence of the resistance they made to the allied arms during the lest war. 

Artois has a considerable trade in grain, hops, flax, wool, *and linen clotli. Tiie 
most considerable placeX in . thU province ure Amas, St Omer*s, Bapaume, Bethurc, 
and St Venant 

Arnaa is seated on a mountain ; and the. parts about it arc full of quarries, w licre 
the)’ get stone for building. It is divided into two parts, the tonn and the city. The 
abbe of^St Vaast is lord of the town, and the b'lshop of Arras of the city, which is the 
least part They are divided by a strong vrall, a huge fosse, and the little river Cbrin- 
chron, which, 100 paces below, falls into tbe Scarp. They arc both well fortified, in¬ 
closed by hi^'ramparts, and by double deep fosses, which in several places arc cut 
out of the rock. It has four gates ; and since the French arc become masters of it, has 
a strong citadel with hve bastions. The most remarkable places are the great sqi:ai e, 
where the principal market is kept: this is full of line buildings, with piuzras all ruund 
it like those of Covcot-Garden. Not far from this is the lesser market, wliicli con¬ 
tains the town-house, a very noble structure, with a high tower covered with a crown, 
on the top of which i.'s a brazen Ibn which serves for a vane. In the midst of this mar¬ 
ket is the chapel of the Holy Candle, which the papists pretend was brought by iho 
Virgin Mary herself above 600 years ago, when the oity was afflicted with divers dis¬ 
eases, and every one that touched the candle was cured ; it is kept in a' silver shrine. 
This chapel has a spire steeple, adorned with several 'tatuc.s. 

The cathedral chuiQch of Notre Dame .stands in the city: it is a very large Gothic 
building, extremely well adorned; the tower is very hi;;;.}), and has a fine clock embel¬ 
lished with little figures in bronze, which represent the passion of Jesus Christ; they 
pass before the bell to strike, the hours and half-hours. In this church there is a silver 
shrine, eniiclied with pearls and diamonds, which contains u soit ci wool, wliicU they 
call manna; that they say fell from heaven in the time of a great drought, almost MOU 
years ago: they carry it very solemnly in procession when they want rain. 

The Abbey-church of St. Vedast is the greatest crnainent of Arras, it being adorned 
with a fine steeple, and scats for the monks of admirable workmansbip ; the. pulpit is 
of brass, fashioned like a tree,, supported by two bears of the same metal sitting on 
. their bind legs ; there arc little bears in different pO|turcs coming to climb op the tree. 
The chimes arc remarkable for the different tunes which they play. 

There are 11 parish churches, and a great nm'ny conaents of men and women. It is 
from tius city the tapestry called arras hangings takes its denomination. E. Lou. fi** 56' 
N. Lat. 50® 15'. 

Bethune is a fortified town; w hich contains upwards of 5000 innahitants. Si. O/ncr's 
besides being well fortified, has the advantage of being surrounded by a morois, which 
by means of sluices may be easily inundated. 

Cambrfsis is a fertile province, the numerous inhabitants of which are Very indus¬ 
trious. Their trade coosisU chiefly in corn and sheep, with very fine wool, and fine 
Bnen cloth. 
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The archicpUcop&l city of Catnhray^ the capital of tlie proviaci^ is a large and 
tiful city, particularly distinguished by its cathedntl. llie body of this church is veiy 
large, and there are belonging to it scvcrdl rich chapels, the pillars of which arb adorn* 
vd with marbic tombs of exquisite workoianship, and add greatly to the b«iuty of the 
place. I'hcro arc two galleries, one of which is of copper finely wrou^t. The doot 
of the choir is of the same metal, and .well carved. The steeple is very bt^, and built 
in the form of a pyramid ; affording from the top of it a view Of the city the most beau* 
lifiii of any in the Low Countries. 

FRANCE. 

’ France, previous to the late revolution, was divided into tlic following provinces. 
Isle of Fr|ince, Ficardy, Norrunndy, Champagne, Lorraine, Franche Compte, Bur¬ 
gundy, Liotintx, Oricanois, Bictagne, Guienne, Gascogne, Hcusiilun, l^ingucdoc, 
Fro^(;n(‘<', and Dauphine. 

The ii-le of France is so denominated from large portions of it bein» nearly surround* 
cd by tlic rivers C'ise, Seine, &c. 

^ Paris, the capital of the kingdom of France, is situated on the river Seine, in the 
isle of France, l>cing one of the largest and finest cities in Europe. It derives its mo¬ 
dern name from the uncicni Parisii; and is supposed by some to have had the latin name 
of Lutetia, from Lulum, mud, tlic place where it now stands leaving been anticnlly 
very inmshy and muddy. Ever since the reign of flugh Capet, tf;at is near 800 years, 
tliis city bath been the usual residence of kings of iVa ice; ic is of a circular form, 
l^nd, iiuludins the suliurbs, about live l\ench or 15 English miles in circumference. 
1 he munl.icr oi its inbabiianls is computed at about 500,00\.>; that of its streets 91S;aQd 
lint of '\U lif>u-<cd upwards of *20,000, exclusive of the public structures of all sorts. Its 
greatest dt fert. according to some, is the v.am of good dunking water ; but others tell 
i»s, that very fine 'valcr is bronglit by an uquc.Iuct from the village of Avcueil, not far 
fiom Piirici, but own that the water of t:;c Seine, .nna li;c city, is not good. Tiic streets 
arc of a proper brcadlb, w'cil built, paved, and iighteJ. i'i ic is a great number of 
tribunals and ofliccrsherc; most of which me kept in the i Miuaud on an island, 

to which it gives name. The number of churches, convent'* ; .ilt.hs, market-places, 
fountains, gates, and bridges in Ibis city is very great; bc.hilr:, tifc nniversily, several 
ucatlcmies, public libraries, royal palaces atid castles, and above lUO hotels, some 
them .cry stalely. 

JJut to be more particular; that part called la Cite lies in the centre, and consists 
of three islands formed by the Seine; viz. L’Isle de Palais, LTsIc de Notre Dame, 
and L’lslc Louvres. It is the pri icipal of the tlircc parts into which the city is diviJ* 
cd, and contains the following remarkable structures. I; Several bridges; of whicb 
some arc of wood and others of stone, and have most of them a row of houses on^cli 
side. The chief of these are the Pont-ticuf and Pont-royal, the first consists of It 
arche.<}, which, properly speaking, make two bridges, Uic one leading fioui tlie suburba 
Vol. IL O 
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©f Si. Germain to the city, and the other from thence to that part called la Vilic : thcr# 
is Q carriage-way in the middle :}() feel broad, and foot-walks on each side, raised two 
feet hi^; and in the centre stands a brass statue of king Henry IV. on horse back. 
On this bridge is also the building called La Samaritaine, from a group of hgures re¬ 
presenting our Saviour and the Suinuritun woman, standing near Jacob's well. Hero 
Is a pump to raise the water, which llirough several pipes supplies the quarter of the 
Louvre, and some other parts of,the to\vn. The Pont-royal, which leads to the 
Thuilleries. was built by order of Lewis XIV. in the room of a wooden bridge that was 
carried away by the current in 1684. 

2. The cathedral of Notre Dame, or Our Lady, being dedicated to the Holy Virgin, 
which is a large, stately, Gothic structure, said to have been founded by king Cl.ililciic, 
and built in the form of a cross. Here, besides other great personages, arc interred 
the cardinals de Retz and Noailles. From the two square towers belonging to it, 
is a noble prospect of the city and neighbouring country. Here is a vast fiuantity of 
gold and silver plate, rich tapestry, and fme paintings ; and the number cf the canons 
is no less than 50. X’cai it stands the palace of the archbishop, in which is liic atlvo- 
cate's library ; tli% revenue of the archbishop amounts to about 180,000 livres ; and 
his taxation to the court of Rome is 4283 guilders. 

3. The priory and parish church of St. llartbolomcw; the last of which is the most 
beautiful in all this part of the city, and stands near the palace. 

4. The palace, wJiieh gives name to an island, and in which tlie parliament, with a 
great many other courts are held. It was anticnily the residence of the kings ; l-nl 
was given to the officers of justice by Pijilij) the Fair, who also selticd'thc pavii uv.cnt 
here in 1302. The parliament, consisting ot several chambcis, eacli of which has i(i$ 
department, is opened the day after Murtimnas with a solemn mass, and is celebrated by 
a bishop, and continues sitting till the 8th of September, w hen a vacation-chamber is 
appointed during the interval, for criminal causes, and otlicrs which require dispatch. 
The jurisdiction of this court is of great extent. There is a beautiful chapel belonging 
to the palace ; in which is also the prison or jail, for the jurisdiction of the parlia¬ 
ment, called in French La Concicrgcrie. 

5. The Hotel Dieu, li»e most antient and largc.st hospital in Paris, in which 8000 
sick and infirm poor are token care of, and attended by the nuns of the order of St. 
Augustine. 

6 . The hospital of St. Catharine, where poor women and maidens arc entertained 
three days, and attended by the above-mentioned nuns. 

7. The Grande Cbatelet, where sonic cf the inferior courts of justice hold their ses¬ 
sions. 

8. Fort TEveque, in which is a mint and a prison. It stands in or near the street 
La Ferronicre, in which Henry IV. was stabbed by ReviUiac. 

9 . St. Germain TAuxerrois, which is called the royal palace church ; bccau: c the 
palaces of Louvre and Thuilleries stand in its parish. 

10. The Louvre, an antient royal palace, of which a part was rebuilt by Lewis XIV, 
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had it been completed on the same plan it would havp been a most magnificent struc- 
iure. On one of its gales is the following inscription: Duiii tclnin implcat cibcm; 
the meaning of which is, “ May it last till the owner of it hath extended its sway over 
t'la whole vv()» Id w hich implies what the rrencli kings have constantly aimed at. Auo- 
i!:cr insciiption shows at the same time the vanity of the nation, and their abject tlaliery 
of their grand monarque. It may be rendered iri EnglUh thus : 


J.o'ivre is a palace fi)r great l/cwis fit: 
Co<l hua alone exceeds, sis lieay’ii does it. 


Tli’spilace is joined to the .Thuiilerics by a gallery, in wbich arc IPO nodc.'s :( .or- 
iHSses, some situated in rranco and some in other countries, execnlcd with the ut¬ 
most accuracy. Here is a valuaiilc collection of paintings the king's printing-liouse, 
the mint W'here the king's mciluis arc struck, logctlier with a prodigious quantity of rich 
tai'cslry hangings, and a collection of antient arms, among whic^ arc those worn by 
J’Vaucis f, at the famous battle of Pavia. Here also the rrench academy, the ac.:- 
demy of iuscriplions and belles lettre?, the rosal academy of the sciences, the acadeniy 
of painting and sculpture, and Uie royal academy of archilteturc, have their meeting'^. 
The first of these was tomhied for the improvement of the Frcncii language : and as kr 
the other);, thmr names explain the design of liitir institution. 

1 I. Lc Palais Koval, wiiic.'i was built by cardinal Ificbelieu in the year and 

belongs to the duke of Oilcans. It is .siiid to contain pictures to the value c f -i-.OOD.OOO 
ul livics, uliicli wi.:c purchased by the regent of that lillc, and of which a part belonged 
to Clni^.li!^^, ouccu of Sweden. 

’ l‘J. Le I’alais des Tliuilluie?, so called from a tile or brick-kiln which stood there 
formerly. This palace, aswc oirserved above, conimuuicau.s with the Louvic by a gallery. 
Lichind it aru exceeding plea.5ant garden*, 'tdorned witii hue waik=, planted with ever¬ 
greens and other trees, with beautiful jiarlerrcs, where arc to he seen, ail ire year 
round, every flower according to its season. There arc al.v.) liuce fine fountains, the 
garritn, and a canal. Kehind the Thullleiic.s on the bark of the river, ere plcasatit 
walks composed of four rows r»f lofty elms, to which va>t crowds of jieoplc resort'in, 
fine weather, us well as to the gardciVf In the palace is .i .-padou.s and magnificent 
theatre; and hanl by it are the Klvsiaii fields, w iieie a surprising nutnber of coaches 
urc to be seen in fair weather; not far oil' is the churcii of St. llochc, where the cclC^ 
brated pdbt Corneille b interred. 

13. La Place de Louis lc Cirand, a very beautiful square, in the ccotre of which 
b an equestrian 'statue of that king, which is jusilv accounted a master-piece. 

• M. 'Hie i-*iacc, or Square des Victoircs, which is round, and. contains a statue o! 
Lewis XiV^. of gUt brass, erected by the duke de fa i’uilladc, with tbb inscription, 
Viro iinmoitaii: To tire immortal man. 

15, The Royal library in the Rue Vivien, which cputains printed hooka, 
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30,000 manuscripts, and a prodigious collection of copper-plates and medals. Near bji 
in the church-yard of St. Joseph, lies the famous coniic poet Molicrc. 

; 16, The parish churcli of St. Eustace, which stands in the quarter of tlie same name, 
and contains the tomb of the great minister Colbert. 

17. The gale of St. Dennis, which'was erected as n triumphal arch, in honour of 
Lewis XIV. 

IS. The gate of St. ]\fartin, erected also in form of a triumphal arch in honour of 
the .same king. Not far from hence, in the church-yard of Nicholes dcs Champs, 
Peter Cicssendi, and other Icariiod men arc buried. 

10 . La Creve, an open place, where all public rejoicings arc cclebraleil, and male¬ 
factors executed. 

£0. The Hotel de Ville,‘ which is a large building of Gothic architecture, though 
adorned with columua of the Corinthian order. 

£1. Tlje arsenal, in tlie quarter of St. Paul, conslstiagof many spacious buildings, 
among which are a foimdcry 'and a house for making saltpetre. Here is u- musquetoon 
of two barrels, which* it is said will pierce a thick board at the distance of six miles; and 
for discerning an object at that distance, has a telescope fixed to a barrel. 

22. The liastile, a kind of fortress like the lower of London, which is used m a pri¬ 
son for stale-criminals, and for such as are taken up by letters do cachet, i. e. by war¬ 
rants signed f)y the king and sealed. 

22. Lo Tem|ijc, a comraandery of the knights of Malta, which gives name to a quar¬ 
ter, wherein being a privileged place, artificers that arc not freemen may carry on Ihtir 
business rvithout molestation, The temple is the residence of the grand prior of the 
Trench natron. 

24. That formerly called La Maison professe Jesuits, in the quarter of St. Anthony 
in the churcli of which the hearts of Lewis XIII. and XIV. are preserved, each in a 
casket of gold, .supported by two angels of massy silver, and as big as the life, hovering 
with expanded wings. In the same quarter is a fine looking-glass manufacture, where 
above 500 persons are employed in*polishing plates cast at St. Gohin ; with a convent 
of Franciscans, the monks of which arc called Pique puces, or Prick fleas. 

In that part of the city called the University, the principal places are, 

1. The university which gives name to it, and which was first founded, as it is said, 
by Charles the Great: all the arts and sciences re taught here ; particularly law, physic, 
and divinity.- 'I’hcre are above 40 colleges ; of which the chief arc tliosc of Sorbonne, 

Navarre, of the faculty or physic, and of the four nations ; but lectures arc read 
ill eleven of them. Tiie head of the university is the rector, who is chosen e?cry three 
months, but sometimes is continued several years. All the professors have settled 
salaries ; the tvbolc annual income of the university amounting, it is said, to about 
50,000 livres. 

2. The Gobelins, a house or palace, where a great number of ingenious artists, in 
various manufactures, and handicrafts, arc employed by the government, The iuosl 
curious tapestry of all iorts is made tere. 
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i}. The General HoSfMlftl, a inoii noble foundation for the poor of Oie female sex, 
near 7000 objects being'taken care of jand provided for. The sick are carefully at> 
ttii'lcd ; and those that arc in health are obliged to work ; diflereot wards being rillolled 
for foundlings, for girls who sew or knit, prostitutes, idcolsaiid poor women : of tiic last 
some uro kt j)t graiis, and others pay a small matter. In Uic caitlc of Biectre, belong¬ 
ing to tliis hospital, and consisting of many large huildibgs, arc near 4000 jjt rsons of 
the olhci sex, among wliich are persons disordered in their senses, and suck .as are* af- 
l!icte<l with venereal disease. To this hospital are also sent children who ahnsc their 
jiarcnls atui lead di.'-solule lives. The fifnd for the maintenance of it, and the li05:pital 
do lu Piotie,, where’ poor children arc hronglit u{), together with the Hotel Dieu, 
iiinounts to above 2,000,000 of livres per annpm. 

4. ii.c Kings Physic Garden, in winch arc an infinite variety of plants and trees, 
a certain sum being allotted by the king for keeping tiic garden in order, and improving 
it, and for lectures on botany, anatomy, chemistry, and the materia inedica. A curious 
collection of natural curiosities is kept here. * 

5. The abl.iey of St. Victor, in which is a public library, containing some very antient 
and scarce books, several curious manuscripts, and a proiligious collection of maps 
and copper plates. 

(*. Tile college of riiysicians, to whicli belong five professors. 

7. riio little Chatclct, an old fortros.s, now used fora prison. 

8. 'i'iic Hue St. Jac«iucs, ?hicfly inhabited by booksellers. 

p. d ho Iloyal College, and that of Lewis the Great : to the former'belong 12 pro- 


The Abitcy of St. Genevieve, in which is the marble monument of king Clovis, 
llic .'ilirlnu of St. Gcnevcivc, a large library, with a cabinet of antiquities^ and natural 
ciiiiosilics. 


IJ. The "ihnfil Observatory, a most stalely edifice, built on the highest part of the 
city. S.jvrr il astroivimei s arc maintained here by l!;C king. 

I J. 'Mio iluyal academy of surgery, instituted in 17.it 

l:). The Cciivenl of iVanciscans in the quarter of St. Andrew the ricliest in France. 
In the same ijuartcr are some remains of the palace of .Juhan the Apostate, in which 
tiiiihkbcftj* and some u’iicr kings-of the Franks, nflerwanis resided. 

14. The Piay-htiasc. 

« • 

lo. 'itio Convent of Carthusians, in tlie quarter of Luxemburg, containing five 


paintings. 

1(>. The palace of Luxemburg or Orlcan.s, a magnilicent structure, containing also 
seme fine paintings by IK'ubens, and embellished with a noble garden. On llio Hotel 
des Ambas.' iulcuis, ambas'^adurs extraorditiary arc cntcrlaiucd for three days, and those 
of remote countries ail the tune they stay at Paris. 

17. 'Hie abbey of St. Germain ties Prez, which contains ft very vahiable library, the 
niami.scripts alone making «000 volumes ; here also is a cabinet of antiquities. 

18. The Hotel royal de» Invalides, erected by Lewis XiV. in whicir lame atnl supcF- 

yoii. IL. ' H 
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innuated ofTiccrs and soWicrs are maintained. Tbc byddings take up no less than 17 
acres. The number of common soldiers here amount to about 300i). and of olliccrs 
to about 500. The chapel is very magnificent, flard by is a miliUvry academy, in 
whicli 500 young gcntlt'incn are instructed in the art of war. 

This (U£cri[>tion of J’aris is meant to apply only to its condition before the laic revo¬ 
lutions, the c.Tcct which these revolutions have produced on the city wHl be hercalior 
related. 

Champagne has the Xetlicriands on the north, Lorraiii on the east, ljurgundy on 
the souti:. and the iuie of France on the west. It is watered bv a great numlicr of 
rivers : has much fertile land ; and its inhabitants trade in corn, c.xccllcut wine, lincii 
cloth, woollen stuff.-,, cattle,.and sheep. Troyes, the capital, is iximarkablc for having 
given name to tliat very antient kind of weight which is still used for weighing guKi, 
silver, and jewels. 

Chalons carries on a considerable manulactory of shalloons and other woollen slnlTs. 
The cutlery made at Langres is in liigli esteem. 

Meziercs is a strong town with a citadel. 

Rheims is one of the most antient, celebrated, and largest cities in France; had an 
ardibishop’s see, vvhose archbishop was a duke and peer of the realm. It is about four 
miles in circumference, and contain# fine squares, vvell built houses, and magnificent 
churches. It had a mint, an university, and five abbeys ; the most fiunous of which 
was that of St. Kemigius. It is seated on the river ^’c5ie^ on a plain surrounded by 
hills, and producing excellent wn’nc. 

I/rrruia abounds in ail sorts of, corn, wine, hemp, flax, rape-seed, game, atul 
fish ; with which it carries on some trade, and po.sscsscs in general all ^hc necessuiiis 
of life. There are fine meadows, |nd large forests, will* mines of iron, silver, and 
copper, as also salt-pits. 

Nanci, the capital of Lorrain, is situated on the river Mcu.se in the centre of the pro¬ 
vince. It is divided into the old town and the new. The first, though irregularly 
built, is very populous, and contains the ducal palace; the streets of the new town 
are as straight as a line, adorned with b.andsome buildings and a very fine square. In 
thexhurch of the Cordeliers arc the tombs of the antient ilukes. 

Metz is a large, .strong, and' antient town ; the cathedral of which is rcckoi^ed one of 
the finest in F.urope. The sweetmeats made bere arc in esteem. Other towns in this 
province are Toul, Vcrdtim, Ilaricduc, and Sar I..ouis. , 

Franche (.'oropte is partly hilly and partly level. The flat country i> fruitful in grain, 
wine, hemp, and pasture ; and the hilly country abounds in cattle, and produces 
some wine and earn, copper, iron, and silver ores, mineral waters, and quarrks of stone, 
marble, and alabaster, llesancon, the capital, is seated on the Dreux. w h-ich divides 
it into two parL, the greatest of which is a peninsula. The-entrance is .shut up by a 
mountain, on which they have built a large citadel, which commands all the citv. 
There are many names of places in and about the city that are plainly erwruptions of the 
Xatio, and are marks of its antiquity; as C'hamars, Campus Marlis, Chamuse, Cam* 
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pus Afusarum, ChanJanc, Campus Diana, See.- Tlie nictropoiitan cliurc!: is built at 
the bottom of St. Stephen’s hiti ; and is, a very handsome structure with a hi;;!i tower 
steeple. Tlio j»rcat altar is placed in the middle choir, where on high days they ex¬ 
pose reliques in silver shrines, enriched with gold and jewels. There arc several tombs 
and other tilings remarkable in the churches; and after you have passed the church of 
Notre Dame and the square that it looks into, you come to a triumj)hal arch erected 
in honour of the emperor Aurclian, on wificli arc several figures of men and animals 
pretty entire. It serves as a sjatc to St. .Tohn the Great. The great hospital oi the 
order of the Ilolv Gl ost is a structure worth seeing. The streets are wide and hand- 
some: and the honsos arc well built wit4i freestones, and covered with slate, ciutfly 
about the square culled Jiuttan, which is adorne*d with a fountain, the water of widcii 


proceeds Irom' the statue of I’acchus. The river Dreux is passed over on a ilono 
bridge, toegter from one part of Ilesancon into the other. The market-place is at tiiC 
entrances ; anil on the left is another square adorned with a fountain, where the great 


street begins, which 
The new square is 


traverses all this part from the bridge to .‘It. John llie Great, 
not lar from lids street, from whence vou gc to tlie town-house, 


whicli is a huge structure with four wings, before the front of w Inch is the statue of 
Charles X". in bronze, with a globe in one hand and a sword in l!ie other, iiic Im¬ 
perial eagle is raised over a large bason, and spouts out water by both iiis beak?. 

Alsace is a province of France, bounded on tho cast by the iiiiine, on tlic soutii by 


Switzerland, on the west l)y Ixrrrain, and on the north by the pahninatc of the llbine. 
ft was lormcrly a part of Germanv, but was given to France by the treatyxd Munster, 
It is one of the most fruitful and plentiful provinces of Europe ; ai.muiuling in corn, 
wine, uwod, llux, tobacco, |>ulsc, fruits, 'Flic, mountains which divide it from 

I.orrain arc very high ; and generally covered witlx fir, beech, oak, and horn-beam. 
Those on the siile of .Switzerland arc less high, and Turnisho i with all sorts of wood, 

as xvell tor inti as building. The country itself is diversified wit!) rising hills and 

fertile vales, besides large forests ; but that between the rivers III, Hart, and the 

Uhinc, as far as Strasburg, is inferior to the rest, on a' oount of the iVequcut ovc.- 


rtowltjg of the llhinc. In High Alsace there arc mines. f silver, copper, and lead. 


They, however, work none but those of Giromany, from \ihicii arc annually drawn 
th’OO marks of silver, each mark being eight ounces ; and pouud.s of copper ; 

but the cxpcnce of working them is almost equal to the profit.. Tl.ore arc iron-works 
in several parts of Alsace, and particularly at ifetford. There is a mineral spring at 
Sultsbacli, near Munster, in High Alsace ; which is in great reputation for the palsy, 
iveakness of the nerves, and the gravel. The original inhabitants of Abace are honest 
and good natured, but wedded to their own manners and custom.s Tho fruitfulness 


of their country renders them indolent and inactive; for tlie Swiss make their hay and 
reap tlicir corn, as well as manage the vintage of High Alsace, w hich sends a great deal 
of money out of tlie province. The common language is' the German; !:owcver the 
better sort of people speak French in tlie towns; and even in the country they speak 
French well enough to be undetstood. 
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Strasburg is an anticnt, large, handsome, papulous, and strong cit}' Oj' rranee in 
Alsace. It contains about COO streets, part of uliich are very narrow, and of the 
bouses are built after the untient taste. However tliere arc a great number of hand¬ 
some building', sue < <:.< the bole! of the uiarshnl of I Vance, vlio is conun.'indcr of tlur 
city; t''.e botci ol' ice (ardinti! cf llouoii, the bi^bo^)V puI’K'c. ibc Je.siiit ’3 college, ibo 
royal bo.-jut-d, lee hotel o{ iit'.';'.C'-Ua!;))st.idt,• the icsciud, the lown-bouse, and the 
c.'.tiiCi’r.!. It Ij.i.; a tvuodcn briugt; orcr t!ie Rhine v,lnc'!i is ibougbl to t>c one ol' the 
finest in Kurope, a.s is liiv'eujVc* the ciitli-tb'.ii church, Wyo-^e toner is. the handsomest 
in (iermany, and t.ho clock I 3 greatly admired by ail iraYtllns. Some look upon it 

ri5 ouo cf ihe nou lcr? of the world, au.l the steej/.c is ailoneil u> be- llie highest in 

Europe, llic clock not only shows the i)4>urs ol the day, but the in ;tion of li.e mm), 
moon, and stars. Among ether things there is an angel, whicli turns an hour glass 
every hour ; and the IC apo-stics proclaim noon, by each of them striking blow wiiii 
a hammer on the bell. There is likewise a cock, which is a piece of cluck-work, that 
crows every hour. There are 700 steps up to the tower or steeple, it being .aOO 1 . < t 

high. It was a free imperial city; but the king of France became masttr of it in I 

at.d greatly augmented the fortilicatiuns, Ihougii before it had as many emnon o> tie; e 
file days in the year, 'i'he inhabitants wnc formerly protestants, and L.u.ioii on a 
great trade ; but most of them have been obliged to embrace the liomish supeistit:'.>n, 
though there is still a sort of toleration. Such was 5trasburg l>e!oro tin.. French ri v 
lulion; what it is now we shall hereafter inijuiie. It is seated on the liver 111, 
55 miles ncrtli ol Hagil, 112 south-west of Mentz, and C.‘5.> east of Paris. 

Frargundy is bounded on the north by Champagne : on the ea.st J>v Italv and Franche 
Lempte; on tiie soutii by DauphiiKi and Lyouois ; and on the we.5t by several of (he 
sub-divisions of Oiltanois. It jirgiluccs abundance of excellent wine. Ulj'ui, it« capi¬ 
tal, is an aulient and liandiomc town, contaln-.i:: .ibuut C0,o;;{) ‘fhe streets 

arc broad, well paved, and adorned wi'lj many I'uc i uildings. 

Auxerre is well situated tor trade wiiii Palis. T!ic e(ti.-copal ['alace is one of the 
finest, in Prance, and llie churches are beauliful. Amur i> tcmnrkaifa; for its ruins. 
The stones of it.s anticnt walls are so clo.>ely uniteri tliul tiicy wmiid seem to be one 
entire mass cut out of the solid rock. litre me tlie remains of liiitu imticnl temples, 
one of which is dedicated to .latnis, and another to Diana. Here am Itlccwi.sc a tluatiu 
and a pyramid ; which hist is probably a loinb ; it stands in a place ealletl tlic fwid of 
urns, becd'j.sc several urns have been foiiiul tiiere Here are also i-.vo anlinuc gales of 
great beauty. 

Lyonuis, a largo province of France, bounded on the north by Burgundy ; on tnc 
east by Dauphiny ; on the south by Languedoc ; and on the west by (.hlcanois. It 
comprehends Lower Lyouois, Beaujolois, .AuvcraTic, Bourbonnoir!, Marche, apd 
lorcz; and v, produces corn, wine, fruits, and more especially cxccllrnl chcsmitB. 
'iiic principal livers arc the Soane, the Rhone, and the Loire, l.yons is thC|,capital 
town, ■ ' 

. Lyons, a large, rich, handsome, antient, and famous town of FiJince, being the 
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most considerable in tiie kingdom, next to Paris, tvith an archbishop’s sec, an academy 
of sciences settled here in 173^. It is seated in the centre of i:uro|>e, on the confluence 

of the rivers Rhone and Scan : on the side of it are two liigb niountains ; and the 

mountain of St Sebastian serves as a bulwark against the north winds, which often blow 
here W’ilh great violence. It contains about 150,OOt) inhabitants; and the ^houses in 
^'i neral arc high and well built It has six gates, and as many suburbs. The town- 
houftC, the arsenal, ilie amphitheatre built by the antient Romans, tlie hospital, ami 
liio numerous palaces, arc worthy of a traveller’s attention. The cathedral is a supeib 
itiii.'ture, and tlje canons that compose the chapter were all persons of distinction. 

Ti is a place of very gi( at trade, which is extended u jt only IbrougU France, but to 
il .ly, Swit/eiiand, and Spain ; and Ih'-rc arc four cijlebratcd lairs every year, which 
arc !>v numbers of people It dcrivrss va-t advantages from the river 

it sands noon ; and is .-••itualed in E. Lou. 4 55, N. Lat. 45 40. 

(Vermont, the chief town in Auv' r;,:n.', is : jh and populous. Here is a bridge whiclF 
they pr< tend to be foiuied by ih ; , cii'i?yiug rjualily of a fountain, ^louiins, in Bour- 
bonnois, ha.s a good trade in C iti; r ' 

Orlcanois is a veiv large pr^.ii‘Mce : comprehending Orleant/is proper, Maine and 
Perche, Tourainc,'Anjm.v !\: r, .Angoumai-*, .Aunis, and Xevernois.* It is bounded 
on the north by Nornmndj* aiia th<; iciio ot iTiincc ; on ti.e east by Champagne and 
liursiundv ; on the soutli bv l.-anoiS and Guienne ; on tlie wcat by Bietagne and 
the ocean. 

Oihanois derives great advantaiies for internal trade from the river JLoire and the 
canals draw n ibencc. The city of Orleans stands about 20 leagues south of Paris, on 
the norliicrn bank of the Loire; across wiiich, Mr. Uraxall says, there is an elegant 
bridge 01 nine arches ; the entrance by whicli is exceedingly no) ec and striking, tl.e 
street wliich lc:ul> i.-.'tn it being composed of most tdeganl modern buiUnngs. In gene¬ 
ral, however, excepting this street, it is very meanly built; the streets are narrow, 
and the inijabit.mt.s in"gcncral poor. It is surrounded wiili wails, and foilUitd ,with 
40 towns, 'l iic Stm ts almost all terminate at the fjuay f w the ronvcu.cuce of trade. 
It is a place uf considerable magnitude; and, before the reveUiiion, had scwral infciiur 
court.s of ju.slico, am! an university of no great repute. It was a.so a bishops^ see, 
ami the c.Ohedral is a most supcih Gothic structure, and tiic fncsl sitrplc m Frana, 
till it was damaged in the lime of the civil wars. There are 22 pinisiics in it, ami a 
great uftinbcr of cluirches, some of which were collegiate, and religious houses. lhe;o 
is also a public walk, planted with several rows ul lives; and tin re used to be some 
sugar bakers ; a mtniifacture of stockings and slieep-skius ; a seminary in wtiich divinity 
wus taught ; a great trade in brandy, wine, spice-, and several mnnufacturc.s which, 
witli many oilier commodities, used to be conveyed to Paris by mcan«* of the Lour, and 
the canal which lak(.s its nanm from the city. The canal begins about two miles above 
Ihecilv; is near 18 leagues in length ; and terminates on the Loire, which tails into 
the Seine. The onviront of Orleans, more especially in the province ot Solognc, to 
the south of the Loire, arc very agreeable. It is in general a level country, coverei, 
VoL. li. I 
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with corn and vines. To the north the city is a forest, the largest in the wlioie king* 
dorn. Before the rcvoliuion it belonged to the duke of Orleans, to whom the timber 
felled in it, one year with another, brought about 100,000 livres. Evor since the year 
1344 this city has been a dukedom asul peerage, and usually an appendage of some 
prince of the blood. The bishop was sniTrngan to the archbishop of Paris, and hud a 
revenue of i:4,{)(>0 livres, out of which his tax to Home wus 2000 florins. A new bishop, 
it is said, on the first day of bis entning. h.rd the privilege of releasing all the prisoners 
in it except those committed for high treason. In the street leading from the bridge 
stands the celebrated monument where Ciiailcs VII. and Joan of Arc, the maid of 
Orleans, are represented on their knees before the body of our Saviour, who lies extended 
on the lap of the Virgin. It was creeled by order of that monarch in 1748, to per¬ 
petuate his victories over tlio English, ai’d tlicir cxpulsmnfiotn bis dominions. All the 
figures are in iron. The king appears I’tirc-headed, and by him lies bis helmet, sur¬ 
mounted witli a crown. Opposite to him is the maid herself^ in the same attitudo of 
grateful devotion to lieaven. It is a most preeious and invaluable historical monument. 
^ Mans is an antient, large, and populous city ; famous fur its wax and stufl's. 

‘ Angers was formerly a town of great magnificence; which is evinced by the wall, 
fosses, and ditches which still subsist. In its cathedral, a very venerable and singular 
structure, lies interred Margaret, queen to Henry VI. of England. All the house's of 
Angers are covered with slate, which circumstance has gained it llie appellation ol the 
black ciiy. 

The petty province of Tonratne is so pleasant and fiuitful as to be called the garden 
of France. 

Saumor is a small town that commanded the passage of the Loire, and was therefore 
an important object to contending parties. 

Poictou is fertile in corn, wine and cattle. Poioliers is a large town with many 
Roman antiquities ; particularly an amphitheatre and a triumphal nrcb. 

Aunis has the advantage of several ports, and its salt marshes produce the best salt in 
Europe. 

Rochelle, the capital of Aunis, has a very safe and commodious harbour; which, 
though it does not admit vessels of any considerable burden, is yet w cl! calculated fur 
trade. “It may be divided,” says Mr. Wraxal, “ into three parts; the bason, wldch 
is the innermost of these, is only a quarter of u mile in circumference ; and at the en¬ 
trance are two very noble Clothic towers, called the Tour de St. Nicbolos, aiml the 
Tour de la Chaine. They are now in a stale of decay, but were ontiently designed to 
protect the town and harbour. Without these towers is the Avaut Port, extending more 
than a league, and bounded by two points of iund to the north and south. Beyond all 
is the road where the largest ships usually anchor, protected from the south-west winds 
by the islands of Re^ Oleron, and Aix. 

Rochefort is a handsome and considerable town of France, in the territory of Auni.^. 
It was constructed by Lewis XIV. and is built in the midst of marshes exinrcssly drained 
for that purpose; aod tuse^evinced the utility of the project, ftw as a port it soon be, 
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came as necessary and important to the crown of France as Brest or Toulon. Tt has a 
dcpnrtnitint of the marine, and has lar^e tniiga^intA of naval stores. There is ak'> one 
of the dnest halls of arms in the kingdom, and a great many workmen employed' i:i 
making them ; there are also.forgcs for anchors, and work-houses for ship carpenters, 
who arc employed in every thing that relates to the filtitig out of ships that come within 
the compass of their province. They likewise cast great guns here ; an 1 have nriists, 
whose employment is sculpture and painting. There arc also slocks for building men 
of war, rope-walks, magazines of provisions, and pow'dcr, a manufactory of sail-cloth, 
an liospitiil for sailors, and proper places to clean the ships. Add to these tiic hou-es 
of the iiitendnnt, the square of the Ciipuchins, and the superb structure which contains 
lodgings for 300 marine guards, where they arc taught the business and exercises belong¬ 
ing to staincn and officers who go on board the men of war. 

Beside the usual number of workmen which were employed at Iluchcfort during li e 
monarchy, which amounted to about 900, there were about 6CO galiey slaves occupied 
)ti the most painful and laborious branches of service. The town ' is situatad on the 
river Charchtc, about five leagues from its mouth, aqd was fortified by Lewis XIV. at the 
time he constructed it; but its situation is at so coasiilcrahle a distance from the sea 
as to render it sufficiently secure from any attack, and they have therefore closed up tlic 
battlements, and neglected the fortifications. The town is laid out with gicat beauty 
and flegance. The streets are all very broad and straiglit, extending through the whole 
place from side to side ; b'ut tlie buildings do not correspond with them in this respect, 
as they are mostly low and«irrcguiar. 

Soissons, formerly the capital of a kingdom, is seated in a very pleasant and fertile 
valley on the Aisne. Tiie environs arc charming, but the Streets arc narrow and the 
houses ill built ; it contains about 12,000 inhabitants. 

Lnon stands on a mountain ; its principal trade is in nine. 

Versailles stands 10 miles soutli-wcst of Paris It contains ^0,000 inhabitants, though 
in the reign of l.<'wis Xlil. it was only a small village. 

Louis XIV. built a magnificent palace here, which was the usual residence of the 
kings of Franco. The buildings and gardens arc adorned witu a vast number of statues, 
done by the greatest masters, and the w«ter>vi'orka arc all worthy of admiration. The 
great gallery is thought to be ns curious a piece of irorkmanship of that kind, as any in 
tire world; nor is th<' chapel less to be admired for its fiirc architecture and ornaments. 
The gardens, with the park, arc five miles in circumference, and surrounded by walls. 
Tticre arc tlircc fine avenues to Versailles; one of which is the common road to Paris, 
the other comes from Scaiix, and the third from St. Cloud. 

The nntient city of Noyon is of a moderate size, and has a considerable trade to Paris 
ill wheat and oats. They have also manuiactoiies ol linen cloths, lawns, iiuJ lanutU 
leather. • 

The principal buildings arc the episcopal, a cloister where the canons of tliC cathe¬ 
dral dwell, and the town-house. The latter is regularly built in a large, square, in the 
middle of which is u fountain, where the water conveved to it from the neighbourinf, 
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mountain, runs contiuuaily through three conduits, and is received In n hirgo hosoii built 
oi' very hard stone. They imve also many other fountains, several inaikct>places, and 
two public gardens. 

Nevon is rt’inarkible for the birth of John Calvin. 

Tontainbleau, which is seated in the midst qf a forest, is remarkable for its fine paloce, 
in vvliich the kings of France used io lodge when they went a hunting. 

ileauvis carries on a good trade in beautiful tapestry. Its cathedral is much ndmired 
for its line architecture, and contains a great number of relies, and a library of curious 
Looks. 

I'icardy isgencraiiy a level country ; and produces wine, fruits of all kin.Is, pltMity of 
corn, and great quariilies of hay ; it has also turf, and some pit-coal, but not so :«'i.d as 
that of Euii’.and. iiere are bred man\ thousand colts, which are aflcrwi; ds tin ned ioosc 
in the pastures of Normandy, and sold for Norman horses. In this province aic ma le 
beautiful silk stuffs, woollen stuffs, coarse linen, lawn, and soap. 

The principal town, .Amiens, is a large handsome city, surrounded with wails and ram¬ 
parts, well planted with trees. The river Somme enters the city by tliree di.ffth' nt chan¬ 
nels, under as many bridgss; and these channels, after washing the town, and being ap¬ 
plied to the uses of several manufactories, unite at tl»c other end by the hiidge of St. 
Michael. ^ The houses are well built, the streets spacious, and the cathedral bcaulilul, 
particularly the nave. 

Calais, a strong town of France, in Lower Picardy, with a ‘citadel and fortified har¬ 
bour. It is built in the form of a triangle, one side of whicliais towards tt»c sea. 'I’hc 
citadel is as large as the town, and has but ’one entrance. It is a trading place, with 
handsome streets, and several churches and monasteries; the number of inhabitants is 
reckoned to be 4000. ^ 

Calais w'l^s taken by Edward III. in 1,^47- Hither he inarched his victorious army 
from Crcscy, and invested the town on iho Slli of September. Hut finding Hint it could 
not be taken by force, without the destruction of great multitudes of Iris men, lie turned 
the siege into a blockade ; and having made stiong entrenchments to secure liia army 
from the enemy, huts to procure them shelter from the inclemency of the weather, and 
stationed a fleet before the harbour to prevent*the introduction of provisions, he resolved 
to wait with patience till the place fell into his hands by famine. The besieged, discov¬ 
ering his intention, turned 17 CO women, children, and old people out of tlic town, to .save 
their provisions; and Edward Lad the goodnes.s, after entertaining them with a dinner, 
and giving them two pence a-piecc, to suffer them to pass. 'J'be garrison and inhuhitants 
of Calais having at length conaumed all tlieir provisions, and even eaten all the horses, 
dogs, cats, and vermin in the place, the governor, John de Vienne, appeared upon the 
wails, and offcied to capitulate. Edward, greatly incensed at their obstinate resistance, 
which had detained hiiii eleven months wider their walls, at an iirimense expence both 
of men and money, scot rn Waiter Manny, an iliit*)trious knight, to acquaint tlie gover¬ 
nor, that he would grant them no terms ; hut that they must snrrfcndef at discretion. At 
length, however, at the spirited remonstrances of the governor, and the persueuiions of 
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•ir Walter Manny, Edward cofisented to grant their lives to all the garrison and inha¬ 
bitants, except six of the principal burghers, who should deliver to him the keys of the 
city, with ropes about their necks. When these terms were made known to the city of 
Calais, they were plunged into the deepest distress ; and after all the miseries they had auf- 
f('red» they could'not thiuk without horror of giving up six of their fellow-crtiscns to certain 
death, in this extremity, when the whole people were drowned in tears, and uncertain 
what to do, Eustace dc Pierre, one of the richest merchants in the place, stepped forth, 
and voluntarily offered himself to be one of these six devoted victims. His example was 
soon imitated hy other live of the most wealthy citieens. These true patriots, bare-footed 
and tmic-hcad* d, «vith ropes about their necKS, were attended to the gates by the whole 
inhabilan s, w'til tears, blessings, and prayers for their safety. When tlr y were I-vou^hl 
into Edwaid I* i.it’soncc, they kid the key^ of the city at his fect, and failing on their 
knees implored lii> mercy in bucli moving strains, that all the noble spectators melted into 
tears. The king's resentir.ent was so string for the many toils and losses he had sufiered 
in this tedious siege, that he was in some danger of forgetting his usual humanity ; wlien 
the queen falling upon her knees before liitn,* earnestly begged and obtained their lives. 
I'his great and good princess conducted tiic.se virtuous citizens, whose lives she had saved, 
to licr owii apstrtment, entertained them lionourably, and dismissed them with presents. 
Edward took possession of Calais August 4th ; in order to secure a conqi.'cst of to great 
importance, and which bad cost birn so dear, he found it neccsss.^y to turn out all the 
antient inhabitants, who had discovered so strong an attachment to their native prince, 
and to peo[)le it with English. 

Calais remained in sut^ection to England till riie reign of queen Mary, when it w as 
retaken by the duke of Guise. This general began the cnterpiiic by ordering the pri¬ 
vateers of Normandy and Krctagnc to cruise in die channel, more especioliy in the very 
straits of Calais; he then detached the duke of Neve rs, with a ciri-'^iderabic arnjy, 
towards the country of Luxcn)burg : a motion which drew the attention of tho Spaniank 
that way : when all things were ready ho procured an application fiom the people t f 
Bolougnc, for a body of troops to secure them against the incursion':'«>f tiic Spaniank . 
he sent a strong detachment at their request, wliich was followed t y anotlur, umut 
colour of supporting them, then repaired (hither in person, secure that his ofScers wo'ulu 
follow hi.9 instructions ; and thus on (he first day of the new year, 1557, Calais was in¬ 
vested. He immcdiotciy attacked fort St. Agatha, which Uie garritou quiued, and re¬ 
tired i»dd the fori of Nieujai, which, together with the llisbank, the besiegers atfarked at 
the simc lime, gninted good terms to the oiTiccr who commanded ia feumer, but 
obliged the garrison of the latter to surrender prisoners'of war. By the e muius he 
opened a communication with the sea ; und having received from or. board liic rljips an 
immense quantity of burdlcs, his infa:i}try, by the help of them, |his.<^ed the moi atises that 
lie round the town. He then made a false attack at the water-gate, which drew the at¬ 
tention of tho garrison, who fiiliguod. themselves exceedingly in mnking eutrem^menta 
behind tlte breach; but when they had finished their work, be begun i« tire upon the 
tfastio, where the walls were very old, and had been neglected on account of the breadiU 
1 IV’.ltt. R!T. . K 
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of the ditch which was afe6 very deeii wffeen the tide;»#s In; l»ut a great breach hcmg 
inadCi the duke capscd it to be attack^ in the and during the ebb» the sokiteri 

paling almost up to the shoulders. The place was ea^y carriedt though the governor 
viade throe vigorous attacks before the break of day* in order to dislodge them ; but 
the French, though they lust a considerable number of nt^n* kejtt their post. 

The governor then saw that it was impracticable to defend the place any longer, and 
therefore made the best tenns for hiinscll - that he could obtain ; which, however, were 
not very stood: and thus »ii eight drt\s the duke of Guise recovered a fortress which 
caused the victorious Fdivnrd III. a m hole years siege, atid which had been now SIO 
years in the possession of the Ln^HsU, w ithout so much as a single attempt to retake 
it. 

There are very different accounts given of this matter, dome English historians say, 
that king Philip penetrated the design of the French upon this fortress, gave notice of 
it in England, and offered to take the defence of it upon himself; but that this, out of 
jealousy, was refused, it being believed to be only an artifice to get a phicc of such 
consequence into his own hands, 'llie trutli*of the matter seems to be this : the strength 
of Colais consisted in its situation and out-works, which required a very numerous gar¬ 
rison ; but this being attended with a very large expence, the best part of the lioops 
bad been sent to join Philips army, so that the governor had not above 300 men, and 
there were not more than 230 of the townsmen able to bear arms. As to ammunitious, 
artillery, and provisions, the Frcncli found there abundance ; but with so slender a 
garrison, that it was impossible to make a belter defence ; and therefore, when the lord 
"Wentworth, who was governor, and whom the French call lord Uumfort, was trieil by 
his peers for the loss of this place, he was acquitted. The duke obliged aU the English 
inhabitants to quit Calais ; and bestowed the government of it upon des Ternn's, who 
was soon after made a marshal of France. 

The fortifications of Calais are good ; but its greatest strength il Us situation among 
the marshes, which may be overflowed at the approacli of an enemy. The harbour is 
not so good as formerly, nor will it admit vessels of any great burden. In limes ut 
peace, there are packet-boats going backward and forward twice a week from Dover to 
Calais, which is 21 miles dbtant E. Lon. 2° f), N. Lat. 30’ 5B'. 

Boulogne, has usually many English aqd Scotch inhabitants. It is divided into the 
Upper and Lower towns. The former is strong both by nature and art; the latter is 
surrounded only by a single wall. The harbour is defended by a mole. 

Abbeville is a well fortified town, «tbat has never yet been taken, and is therefore 
called the Maiden town. It is pretty well peopled ; and fomoqt for its woollen monu* 
factory. 

Peronne is well fortified, and Gui^e has a strong^castle. 

Normandy abounds with every thing but wine, and this defect is supplied cyder 
and perry. There are vast meadows, fat pasturcS| and Uie sea yields plenty of fiih. U 
contains iron, copper, and a great number of rivers and harbours. It carrtel oo a va^l 
trade, is very DODulous, and contains vast numbers of towns and villages. 



Rouen, the cafl^^8l of 4n ««hb«hop^^ a parliament, a mmt, 

tt handsomO colloge, anac^my, t^ahNOjrt, and:«^^otd casUc. It ia seven nuics iu 
circumference; and surround^vhy six adhurbs*; «nd contained, before tUe revolution, 
95 parbbca, and S4 convents .for. men and womai. 

The metropolitan church has ir very handsome front, on which arc two lu.fty stcep!e% 
whence there is a fine view of itie town and country. The great hell is 13 feet liigh an;i 
1 hin diameter. The church of the Benedictine abbey is much aclmiicd by travellers. 
Tlie pnilhmcnt lioose is adorned with beautiful tapestry and liue pictures. There ore 
a ^eat number of fountains, though the houses arc ordinary; but Uie walk upon the 
quay is very pleasant, arul there arc 13 ga<ca from tlicncc into tlie city, l iit* number of 
the inhabitants is about fi(),000 ; and they have several woollen inauuiactures. It 
is seated on the river Seine; and the tide rises so high that vessels of itoo tons may 
come up to the quay; but one of the greatest curiosities is the bridge, of 1270 paces m 
length, supported by boats, and consequently is higher or lower according to the tide. 
It is paved ; and there are rvays for foot passengers on each side, with benches to sit 
upon ; and coaches may pass over it at any hour of the day or night. It is often called 
Roan by English historians ; and is 50 miles $outU>wc.st of Amiens, and 70 uorth*wcst of 
Bans 

Though large and enriched by commerce, Rouen is not an elegant place. The 
streets arc almost all narrow^ crooked, and dirty, the buildings old and irregular. It was 
fortified r»y St. I./;wis in l‘i53, but the walls are nort demolished. The cuTirons, more 
{voculiarly the hills winch overlook the Seine, arc wonderfully agreeable, and covered with 
magnificent villas, E. Lon. 1® 10', N. Lat.'49® SIS', 

Aicncei> is a large handsome town, surrounded with good walls, and fianked with 
towers, Tlie castle was formerly a piace of great consequence, and has held out seve¬ 
ral sieges. It is ses^d on the river Sartc, in a vast open pl«iin, anJ has near it quar¬ 
ries of stone for buiming. i 

Bayeux has a fine cathedra!, whose front and three •steeples ate said to be the best 
in France. ‘ ♦ 

c’acn, the capital of Lower Normandy, is celebrated for the royal square, whicli is 
said to be the most beautiful in all the province. In the middle cf it is a statue of Lewis 
XIV. in a Roman habit, standing on a marble pedestal. 

The other considerable places in Normandy arc Dieppe, Havre de Cracc, Cherbourg, 
Lisieux, Evreux, Valognes, and Avranebes.. . 

Encompassed by the ocean on three sidc-s and bounded on Utc other h-y Normandy 
atul Orleanois, the province of Bretagne contains several <)l' the best sea-pons in fnmee, 
'hnd^has afforded shefter to a body of malcontents, who threatened the existence of the 
repnblican government. } 

The capital of the province is Rennes, which* before tlie devolution, had a hisbop’s 
sec, tw^ abbeys, a pirliamcnt, and a uimt It is very populous ; the l.ouscs are six 
or seven stmies high, and the taburbs of longer extent than the town itself. The cathe¬ 
dral is large, and the patliamenMiOu^e a handsome structure. The great square be- 
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lodging to it is surrounded with handwttiG lidus^^fr w W lower, "ftiirnriefly a 

tciDj^e, which now contairK^^ the town-cTock. ?; the river Viikipe, which 

divides it into twu parts, nnd was anticntly hut the ivali* are nipw in ntios, 

and Ihc ditch tu'nily ftHcd up. . . 

Nantes had alo a bishop's sec, a university, and n mint it one of the most con* 
s'lltiablc places h. ihe kini*doin ; contains the richest merchtnts, and was formerly the 
residence ol'the dukes of ihvtagnc, svlicre they built a very strong castle on the «de 
of the river ai d which is strongly f.'i tified. Tlicrc ■ are sei^ral panshes, and a g^eat 
many religious h<niae«, add the caihotlial contains tlio tombs of the autiOnt dukes. 
There are several fine bridges o\ cr the river Loire, which is navigable.. The suburbs ore 
so large, on acca jut of iho number of people that conic from all parts to settle here, tliat 
they exceed the city. Tiie hpaniarcis trade here with wine! fine wool, iron, silk, oil, 
oranges, and lemons ; and they carry back cloth, stuffs, corn, aind hard-ware. 'I'he 
Dutch send salt-fislr, and all sorts of s;uccs, and in return have wine*andvbrandy. The 
Swedes bring copper: and tbe^ English lead, tin, and pil-coal. It wsis in thw place 
that Henry IV, promulgated the famous edict in 1508, called the edict (^ Nantes, and 
which was revoked in 15S5. Nantes was anticntly, like almost efefy considerable city 
in Europe, very strongly fortified. Peter dc Dreu.x, one of the dukes of Bretagne sur¬ 
rounded it with wails, which have only been demolished within these few ycors. The 
bridge is an object of curiosit^^ It is near a mile and a half in length, being ceutinueil 
across ail the little islands in the Loire, from north to south, territory oT Nantes 
lies on both sides of the Loire, and feeds a great number of cattiC. 

Brest is a maritime town of France, in l^wer Brittany, seated op the declivity of 
a hill on the side of its port, which is the largest in the kingdotn, and will bold 600 ships 
at a time. There is an arsenal with sea^ stores, which was placed there on accountof 
its nearness totbe rvbo N, mines of iron; and other things proper-for tlio building of 
ships. Tlie entrance into the port is guarded by a strong castle sraffd on a rock, tviiicih 
cannot be attempted on the sea side, Realise it is craggy, and is defended on the land 
side by a large ditch*and other fortifications. Tlie streets of Brest arc very narrow,^ ill 
contrived, few in number, and have alt a descent. A great quay surrounds, this side 
of the port, which i- above a mHe in length, and 200 paces broad ; and there arc niag i;:ine8 
on the quay, full of alf foreign mcrchartdizes. 

Do), Dinaat, Brienne, Qulmper, am) Vannes, are considerable towns In thri 
province.* ' , ; ' ' ' 

Male stands on a tock’balled the ilfehd of St. Aaron, surrounded by tUo sea at high 
water, which is nbw ^hed to the eofttineirt by ineans of a sort of causey or dykO. near 
a mile ion^ caUed * the' Sflbn, ytbkih has hecn often damaged Aiy storms, and wa# 
almost quite ruined iu the year iVsO. At the end of this causey next tlie,*tqw^ is ® 
castle flanked with hnrgc towers, a good riileb, and a large, bastion. 
covers the whole ’'sairface of the »lahd, and w of ah oti'ong fdrtn, ‘ sitri^odpd 
strong rampart, on which there is a number of cannon, llierc is always In ti n 
garrison. The cathedral church is dedicated to St. Vincent,^ and stands in the square 
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of ttte same name, as do also the tomi>hoiise and the episcopal palace. Tlierc are some 
other squares in ibe place, hut less remarkable ; and as to the streets, cxccj.t two or 
three they are all very narrow. There being nb springs of fresh water in St. Malo, the 
inhabitants arc at great pains to convey the rain, wliich falls on the roofs of their houie?, 
into cisterns ; and of this they obtain enough for all family uses, llicre is only one 
porish*^hurch in the .town, though it contains between 9 and 10,000 inhabitants ; i.-it 
there were several ccnvenls of monks and nuns, a.nd a general hospital. TIjc tw o entii ocf s 
into the harlwur arc defended by several forts, such as that of the Concha! ; of the great 
and the little bay ; the forts of Isle-Rehours, Sezembre, Hoteneuf; the castle of I.atnr, 
and Fort-Royal. There are several little isles near the harbour, the most considerable 
wlicreof is that of St. Seaembre, which is near a quarter of a league in circumference, 
w hich serve as so many out-works to the fortifications of the city, and are useful as bul¬ 
warks, by breaking the violence of the waves, which otherwise would beat with great 
force against the walls of the city. At the end of the causey, next the continent, stands 
the suburb of St. Servant, largo and well built. Here the merchants have their houses 
and store-houses. Here is tlie duck-vttril ; and a secure harbour is formed bv the river 
Ranee, where ships of great burden can ride at anchor very near tlie houses. The har¬ 
bour is one of ihc best in the kingdom, and most frequented by inercbants-ships ; but it is 
of very difficult and dun^rous access on account of the rocks which lie round it. The 
town of St. Malo is exceedingly well situated for trade*; and accordingly in this respect, 
*t has succeeded beyond most towns in France. It maintains a trade with England, 
1 lolland and Spain. Tlie commerce of Spain is of all the most considerable, and most 
f'lofitublc to the inhabitants of St. Malo, the ships of the Moipnins being frequently em¬ 
ployed as register shi[is by the Spaniards, to carry out the rich cargoes to Peru and iMcx- 
ico, and bring home treasure and plate from America. The inhabitants of St, Malo carry 
on also a considerable tradtof dry and salted cod to Newfoundland. Thty stnd to ih.is 
■fisliery a good many vessels from 100 to 300 tons burden, with salt for lise fish, and pio- 
visiuns for .suhsistiwg the crews. They carry their fish to Ifaly, Spain, and some to 
Rourdcaux and Puiyonnc, and bring home the returns in boit?, soap, oil, &*e. wj/j, .i 
arc disposed of to great advant.'ige at Nantx. St. Malo is tin cnpifal of tlie bishopric ui 
that name, w hich is of considerable extent ; and tlie soil about it produces most kinds of 
grain and fruits in'great abundance. The most remarkable towns in the district end 
diocese of St. M:do, are St. Servand, Cancelle, Chateau, Ncuf, Diiiian, Tintiniac, Corn- 
bourg, Mont fort, Ureal, Guer, Plorrmcl, Josselin, &c. 

Guienne is a large province of France, consisting of many districts, and divided info 
two parts by the Garronne ; (iuienne which lies on the north of (ii»t river, and Gascony 
on the soiUh ; to the former is attached Liinosin, and to tlie latter Uesrne. 

North of the Garronne arc the following towns, Perigueux, Sariat, Cuhors,* .Agcn, 
Rhodes, Milhaud, Vabres, Limoges, Tulles, and 6aiotes. 

Perigueux is remarkable for the ruins of a temple of Venus, and of an anqihithfatre. 
llie neighbouring country abounds in iron-mines, and the air is pure and healthy. 

VoL. li. . . L 
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Cuhois is well fortified and partl}^ erected on a rock. The principal street is narrow, 
and terminates in the market-place, in wbicii is the town-house, 

Affcn is a rich, handsome, and antient city, in a eery a|;rceable country, on the bank* 
of the Garonne. 'I'hc manufactories here canied on, are table-linen, cambists, serges, 
and sail-cloth. Prunes here form a considerable object of Commerce, the Dutch takiu;' 
great quantitLs^of them for long voyages. 

Liniosin abounds in forests of chesnut trees, and contains mines of lead, copper, tin. 
and iron ; hut the principal trade consists in c.ittle anil horses. 

Limoges i.s an antient and very cun.-'idt ruble trading town. 

'fulles is creeled paitly on u n I'untuin, and partly below it, in a country full of tnoun- 
tains and precipices. 

Saintes is a large and ‘antient town with several monuments of antiquity, of wiiicli 
t!:e most famous arc an amphitheatre, aqueducts, and a triumpiiai arch on the bridge 
over the Charente. 

On tiie south of tl.c Garonne are Bourdeanx, Bazas, D’Ags, Bayonne, St. .'^cver, .Aire, 
J.eitonrc, Condom, .Auch, Tarbes, Si. Bertrand, Lizier, Lombtz ; and in Bearn, Tan, 
Lfscar, Olorcri- 

Bourdcaux is an antient maritime city, one of the first in France for riclics ami 
beauty. It is seated on the Garonne, by the side of which liver is a large quay, ami .i> 
liie tide flows here four vards perpendicular, large vessels come up to the town. J I; • 
inhabitants arc about 100,000, tticir trade is very extensive, and they sliip annuai y 
iOO.Oi’O tons of wine and brandy. 

Bayonne is a small compact city, noted for hams and chocolate. Tlic entrance oi l’.!. 
harbour is difficult, but ships when they have entered find .safe riding. 

Audi stands on the summit of a hill, at the foot of which runs the (icn. A few yr ars 
ago it was ill built,* but of late it has been adorned with tnany beautiful structures. 
^”bey have manufactories of velvets, serges, crapes, hats, and lea»her. 

■ 'J’arbes is a populous town, with elegant pui>!ic buildings. 

Pau is a large ill built town. 

Languedoc is bounded on the north by Lyonois, on tiic cast by D.iupliitm and Pro¬ 
vence, on the south by the Mediterranean, and on the west by Ga.cctmy. 'li*c clergy 
were here more numerous than any where else in Franco, lluuc being in ihi.s province 
three arclihi.shop.s and 20 bishops. Languedoc is divided into the I'pper and Lower. 
It is in general a pleasant country, fertile in corn, fruit'^, and exedh-nt wine, and the 
inhabitants carry on a considerable trade. Here arc produced many cmions ^noiiaiuul 
plants, a great deal of kelp, and on the heaths a good number of tiie kermes oak. i;on. 
marble, and turquois stone are also among the production* of J^migncdoc. 

Tiie province i.s famous for the royal canal, which pa-sscs through it joining the Me¬ 
diterranean with the Atlantic. This canal was undertaken in ifififiand finisJicii m ; 
Ujc niatliematician who undertook it, made a bason 400 yards long and .300 broad and 
cevtn feet deep, which is always kept full of water, and inoy be let out by means, of 
sluice on the side of the Mediterranean, and another on the side of the Atlantic, 
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Toiilomc, llie capital of Languedoc, is accounted the third city in France, being 
surpassed oniv by Pom cud Lyons. Its population, is, however, inadeqiiate tu its extent, 
as, according to Mr. Neckar's calculation, it contains only 56,000 inlmhitants. The 
«alls of the city as well as those of the bouses are built with brick. The town-house, 
a modern structure, forms a perfect square, 324 feet long and 66' high. '1 he principal 
front occupies an entire side of the grand square, lately called the Piacc* Koyal. In 
the' great hall, called the Hall of Illustrious Men, is the statue of t!ie chevalier Isaurc, 
and the buats of all the great men to whom Toulouse has given biitii. 

Coniinunicatinij with the ocean on one side bv the* river Ciurronne, and on the other 
with the INIeditcrranean by the canal of Languedoc, 'loulousc inigiit have b:'cn a very 
coiiiinercial city ; but the taste ot its iniial>itant.s has been piincipally lor literature. In 
Cl nst qiiencc of this predilection, Ijcre art two colleges, two public hbrurics, and three 
acadeniies. 


Xarbonne is a mean and ruinous place, wliich inakc.s pretensions to high antiquity, 
Let cxhiliits uo marks of magnificence. It is par ticularly famous for its lioney. 

Munipeiier, one of the handsomest towns of France, ami tire most considerable in 
Languedoc, excepting Toulouse, is situated in K. Lon. 4^ CO, N^. Lat. It hath 

a citadel, a bishops see, an university, a royal academy of sciences, and a mint. This 
town has Ireen long famous for a su!ul)i iot.-s air and skilful physicians. In reality tire 
air may Ire salutary in calarrhous consumptions from il5 dryness and elasticity ; but it 
is too sharp in ca.se (.f [rnlmonuiy iiupusthnme.s. 4 he climate, according to some late 


tra\xllers, is so mncii altered lor tire wor.se, 


t.hal the inhabitants tiicmseives scarce know 


it to Ire tire same : it has been cha;j‘>:in i maiiv vears, and everv vcai becomes worse anil 


v.mse. It bus been known to rain-for almost three moiUhs without ii.tefmisoiou ; and 


at intervals such thick stinkin;.' foirs, as. nothing hut the banks of Newfoundland could 
equal ; and several times, fur two or three days on a stretch, the sky is so hea\ily loaded, 
that neither the sun, moon, nor stars c/n be seen. In summer it is so insull'crabiy hot 
that till the cool of the evening there is no Stirling out. Its situation, though on an 
eminence, vievcr could be heallhv ; as betw cu it ami the Mediterranean, wiiich is 
about llu’cc leagues ili.stant, it is one continued marsli and swamp, ever covered with 
noxious vapours, which, wircii the sea-breeze sets in, blows directly on the town and the 
eouulry adjacent ; of the sad cflVcls*of which, its unhealthy isdrabilanls, with their yellow 
meagre looks, are the most convincing proofs. 

The town has nothing curious to induce a stranger to stay longer in it than th.-ec or 
four days, except.he arrives there about (diiisimus.; at wiiich time it i& veiy gay, as all 
the nobility of Languedoc meet there at that time to settle the ad'airs of the province, 
though it is not the capital, but esteemed nearly the centre. The people in trade are 
reputed by the French themselves, to be the greatest extortioners, and Su-c nut to let u 
penny escape them, be the means to come at it ever so unjust: as an instance, they 
had the conscience to charge an English sea officer, tiiat died there, UOUlivtvs fi'i guineas 
and a half) fur eight days lodging. 

This city .'stands upon a rising ground fronting the Mediterranean, which is about 
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three leagues to tbc southirard : on tlte other side is an agreeable plain, cxlciultng about 
the safne distance towards the tuountaios of the Cevennes. It is reckoned well built, 
and what the French call bien perc^e, yet the streets arc in general narrotv and the 
houses dark. The itiliabitants are supposed to amount to 40,000 : they are sociitbie, 
gay, and good tempered, and they trade very much in- wine, ccniials, oil, verdigris, 
and salt-petrc. They have several manufactories in silk ond woollen goods. 'J'hero 
are many protestants here and ut Nisines. The markets are well supplied with lish, 
poultry, butchers’ meat, and game, at reasonable rates, 'ihe wine of the country is 
strong and harsh : Burgundy is clear, and so is tlie sweet wine of Fruntignan, though 
made in the neighbourhood of Cette. Liquors of Various sorts are compounded «nd 
distilled at Montpelier. The environs are extremely pleasant, having on one side Lu 
Place de Peyron, which foriiis a fine terrace. From thence, on a clear day, may be seen 
to the eastward the Alps, which form the frontiers of Italy ; to the south-wtsf the 
Pyrenean mountains, which form those of Spain, each esteemed 50 leagues distant; and 
to the south-ward a most e.xtensive view of the Mediterranean. Not far from thence is 
a noble aqueduct, built like two brides one above the other ; by lids water is brought 
from a mountain at t];ree leagues distance, into two basons in a small elegant temple at 
the west end of the place ; and the king’s garden, where on certain days public lectures 
are held on botany. On the other side of the town is the c.splanade, h beautiful walk, 
bordered on each side by olive trees, from w hence there is a pleasini; prospect of the 
sea and the country adjacent to the town; near which is the citadel, u place of no 
strength, though well walled in, as it is commanded by several rising grounds, uiul has 
only.a dry ditch. There are commonly kept there four battalions of ud'autrv. 

Carcassone is celebrated in the history of the Albigenses. 

Pamiers is a handsome town on the river Arrege. 

' Foty has a manufacture of coarse woollen cloths, and some copper works, that metal 
being a considerable object of commerce. 

Aiet is remarkable for its baths', and for grains of gold and silver found in the stream . 
which runs from ttte Pyrenees, at the foot of which it stands, and from which the Kuiiiuus' 
formerly dugigold. 

Alby is an ancient town. In the environs arc fii r.nt’ful walks, and the adjacent coun¬ 
try is very fertile, producing various kinds of gruin, cXcclient wines, flax, hemp, saffron, 
aniseed, and wood. Here are also inanutuctorios of stockings, shalloons, ond coarse 
woollens. 

' Nismes is an ancient and flourishing town. It lins such a number.of manufactories 
of cloth of gold and silk, and of stuffs, formerly know by the name of serge of Nismes, 
as exceeds that of ail the rc^t of the province. There are several monuments of anti¬ 
quity, of which the am()hitlicatro is the principal, built by the Homans. The Muison 
Quarree, or the Square House is a f>iece of arciiitecture of the Corinthian order, and 
one of the finest in the world. 'The tetnple of Diana is in part gone to ruin. It was 
taken by the English in 1417- The inhabitants were aH Calvinists,* but Louis XIV" 
demotUhed their diarcbia and built a casUti to keep Uieia in awe. It is seated- 
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in A (V!i^htful plain, aUoundihg ni wine, oil, and c-U'Io. It contains a great 

ji!in)l’cr of veneniwle roiica of R5tnln antiquity andjiandcur, for Kljicii It ia remarkable, 
wild for its doHylilltll situation. ■ ' • 

Port Sf. I'.sjiril derives its naitifC from one of tl»e finest bridges in France. It is over 
ll)c liver Jlbi j’c, is 840 yards long, and has 26 arches. Fverv | icM- is pierced with an 
aperture in order to facilitate the passage of tlie vrator when , the river is higli. 

l^zes tibounds In corn, cattle, and excellent wine ; as well as oil and silk. 

Vivems is an old little tdWn!i seated .among rocks, on one of which the cathedra! is 
• built, 

]*uy has manufactones of lace and silk stuffs. 

At Mendc arc manufactories of serges. The fountains of this city and one of the 
steeples of its cathedral, arc remarkable. 

Marseilles, a strong sea-port, and the richest town of Provence, in France. Here 
is a good harbour, where the French galleys are stiiliooed; for it will not admit lar>7e 
men of war. 'Fhc entrance of liic harbour, which i$ extremely nairow and surrounded 
by lofty mountains, protects and shelters vessels during the most violent stornts. Tlic 
port itsedf forms a delightful walk even in the middle of winter, as it is open to the 
southern sun, and crowded with vast numbers of people, not only of all Furopcan 
nations, but of Turks; Greeks, and natives of the coast of Barbary. The whole 
.scene is one of-tbs most agreeable that can be imagined, if the chains of the galley slaves 
heard among the hum of business did ilot tincture it with the hateful idea of slavt ly. 
Tho galleys llfcinselves, useless and neglected, rot peaceably in their respective statir ris ; 
.and it is said that no others will ever be constructed to supply their place, as they have 
long ceased to be of any utility to the state, and scarcely even navi;T;ibje*in severe' wea¬ 
ther. Marseilles pretends to. the most remote anliquHy ; a colony of Phoeians, in ages 
unknown, having given it birth. It is divided into the Old. town and the New; wliich 
arc separated by a street, bordered with trees on each side. The old town is onb^ (si(| 
tliC most ill built of any in Europe. The new has sprung up since the comniencemerAl 
of the IStli century, and has alt that regularity, elegance, and convenience, which dis¬ 
tinguish the [Utient times. It is said to contain 100,000 inhabitants, and is one of 
the most trading towns in [Franco. Without the walls is the castle of Notre IIjme, 
wliich is vtr.v well fortified. It is a bishop's .sec, and there is a French academy; it 
having been noted at all times for men of learning. 

In 1660, Lew'is XIV. bnilt the citadel and fort St. John, to keep the inhabitant- i;i 
awe because they pretended to be free. The Jesuits had a very fine observatory here ; 
and in the arsenal, built not long ago, there arc arms for 40,000 men. In the Huuse 
of Discipiii^ they weave gold, silver, and silk brocades. The dru^ are brought thither 
from all parts of the vrorld.' 

Arles is celebrated for its antiquities, both within and without tlie city. I'hose of 
which any dreniahle are now to be amphitheatre, the obelisk, the Elysian 

fields, the sepolchlies, columns with their capitals, busts, pwlestals, aqueducts, with some 
remains of llie capiia!," ahd the temples of their gods. The other antient monhiucnts 
Voi/Ily ' M 
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ire entirely destroyed. Under the amphitheatre, in they fuimd the statue ot 

renns, which was worshipped hy-this city, ondvhM' aince heca curried otF to Vet- 
millcs. U is. a master-piece which will he hy contiolsseiirs. 

The amphitheatre is one of the most iemar|«t^h^ ^eces of biiilt 

)y theiloroaos but the time is. unlmpwt\ thoogh aorao Julius Cfcsor. It is of 

tii[ ; and abottt 4,00 yards in eircumforence,^ ar^ tlm front is 34 yards in 

jeigfe Hie middle, etdted the Arena, is Mg yards wide a*Ml ]Ck4 hchad.-^ The por- 
.icos or piazzas are tliree stories, built with stone of a ^peodijl^onl ' sue^ ;Kach of 
Item consist of 60 arches, which still remain : and lure of e sur{>i^ising thick- 

less, but gone to.decay, '■ ■ " ' 

The Pagan 8 burying jdaec^ cadlftl the Elysian fields, is witiiout the city, upon an 
i^Tceuble jail, divided into two parts. The frst xalled Afoulaires, has very fe w tonil^i, 
ihcy haTing l^en broken to build the Walls of ,^irdetis, which are made in that place, 
I’he second called EUscamp,< contains a great number. • 

Antibes is celebrated for the excellent fruit that grows in its territory, 
roulon is a celebrated city and'sea-port. Its inhabitants are computerl at 80 , 000 . 
It is divided in the Old Quarter and the Ifew Quarter. The first, which' is eery i!) 
iiailt, has nothing remarkable in it but iH© eux Arhres, the Tree-street, which is a 
kind of mall, and the town-house ; ,dte gjitir.<^;'^lbii Is surround a laileony, which is 
supported by two Termini, the master-piecell of tlie ttlebrated E^ct. . Tbe new quarter, 
which forms as it were a second dty, conteiii^jfciild^:^ niN^nifiCeat works constructed 
In the reign of Lewis XIV, many iSne wiUtttccs, 

and serviug as a parade, Tiie merchaafs beeW'a^tg' WhicIi noble quay, on 

which stands the lowndwose, is proteclid by-twpvtt»leih b<^a.^ W iV*. The new 

haven was constructed by Lewis XIV, as w^erfr^ttfort^tioos of tad city. In the front 
;;^f this baven is an arsenal,"coatasaing all ilia phum necessary Jfbr the CGH^trti<|tion and 
JpUfig outof vessels. The first ropc^aik,v fotip^^ 

lining as far M the can reac^ alid built after the dMi^v ©f. Vaubeft^ here cables 
liro made, apdVjtbove is a place ftar'the preparation of hemp. is the 

armoury for muskets,'pistoh^ halberds, &c. In the pmk of artillery are cannons placed 
on piles, bombs, grenades, mortars^ and balls of various kinds, ranged in wonderful or¬ 
der. The long sail room, the fouildery for cannon, tbo dock-yards, the basons, iSec. are 
all wmrtby of observatioit. < Both the new and old port have , am outlet into th© spacious 
outer toad and barboui^ W^h is surrounded by hills, and formed by naturei^ bimost cir¬ 
cular. It# 'circuit is (i| s%]y great cateiat, and the entrance is defended: on aides by 
a fort with strong babies. Ip the bMons, docks^ and arsenfe||t Toulon, 

warranted the retnftrk of a fore^ilf ;yiriM tli^ io the lo^ rrign, 

is greater tbere^ tl«h a|Vlbmlles.'lf^ only *maM .^^the for 

the re-exportation of•fii^j^i§itocts<rffil«-East . 

Daophine-is bobndid.^^Mribe. it^|||g':U>e 'Rlibiir,'' wldch if' fewfe LAogue- 

doc; on the sooth by Pftrieoce : of :ii|t east^by l*fedmoot; the oo^ 

Compte. • ■ ' ■ ■ - 
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In Some pl.accs it is very fertile ; anti produces corn, uino, olives, woo.i, copperas, 
silk, crystal iron, and copper. But the greatest part of the province is barren, 
und'the inhabitants are obliged to go into other countries for subsistence, 

Tiie mountains abound in simples, and*game of all sorts, and 'produce fir-trees pio- 
pc r for masts. - _ 

. and 


. Vienne 

nierce consis^yitt 'Vrii^i^' silks, •-and 

milage are prirooced in t^'o-neigbb®ornood of 

Embrun is orife of tbli nitftt clcvited to^'M<k| a cragjHf hill, 
near the river Dufoneft^. .. .' 

Gap is sottted on ihc sitoU river Bcqc^ Qf a l^ntain, in which some 


Before we conclude buiK iufvey ^ 


Avignon an^^.Orange^^ 

Avignon tvaf^fpr ^ 

nexed to Fr^De. ||,.:<6^iline w ®f 

son, and 

A..!.__ £h‘ it 


a fine bridge 
leaves and 


iies to -describe the territories of 
l^^lieophihe, and the Rhone, 
i; biiirWs after the revolution an- 
sauie name, Coprentras, Vai- 
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SOUTH-WESTERN EUROPE. 


r«c;:ih In tiir straits of Ciibrultar, andoivthe wst tiy • the Atlantic and the kini»clorn of 
]’.)• t'ljal. 


Sjiaiii enjoys a pure and serene air, exerpt dtirin;» the equinoctial rains; but in <he 
summer 1:*ju southrrivprovinccs siitiVr uiiii extreme heat. 'I’lie refreshing breezes tin t 
come iVom ti 0 liid'ereni ridses of mouutaius aie very beneficial to the inhabitants. In 
l;.o provinces of Biscay, Navarre, Arragon, and Catuloni.i, the winter is frequently 
severe, i'he .soil is verv fertile, but its cuilivaiion is neglected : if vitlds wbero the 
requisite ^labour is bestowed, tine wheat, bai-ley, saffron, honey, silk, sall-pelre, l>ai 11 
las, hemp, sugar-canes, lemons, oranges, citrons, almonds, aiid all the most delicious 
fruits that are fouftd in Italy and France. .The wines arc in high esteem. Their horsf i 
are remarkably swift; their mules arc excellent, and the wool of their sheep b the 
finest in Europe. Here were anticntly mines of gold and silver which arc now neg¬ 
lected, but cornelions, agate, jacinth, loadstones, turquois-stoncs, rpiicksitver, coppir, 
lead, sulphur, alum, calamine, crystal; marbles of several kinds, porphyry, the 
finest jasper, diamonds, emeralds, and amethysts are found here. 

It. is dividerl into H provinces, viz. New Castile, Old Castile, Leon, (i.tllic' i, 
Asturia, Biscay, Navarre, Arragon, Catalonia, ^Mercia, Valcntia, Graueda, Anda¬ 
lusia, and Estremadura. 


■ New Castile is bounded on llie north by Old Castile, on the -east by Arragon and 
Valencia, on the soutii by Murcia and Andalusia, and on the west by Leon. This 
province as well as Old Castile, is very well watered with rivers, and the air is gene¬ 
rally pure and healthy; but tije land is mountainous, dry, and uncultivated, througli the 
laziness of the inhabitants. The north part produces fruits and woad for dying, and the 
rich pa.stures of the south feed great numbers of sbe^p that afford excellent wool. 

The principal places are Madrid, the capital, Toledo, Escurbl, Alcala, Gnaduluy- 
ara. Molina, liuete; Cuenca, Ocana, Taiavera, Consuegra, Calatrava, Cividad, 
Real, Alcarc?, Cluncbilla, and Villera. 

Madrid is the capital of the whole kingdom, though it never liad tlie title of a city. 
It stands in tiie centre of a large plain, surrounded with mountains, and in the very h(.:iit 
of Spain, on tlie banks of the little river Manzanare.s, which is always very lo-.\ iu. l 
shallow, except when it is swelled by the melting of the snow on the mountains. Ti;e 
city is in general well laid out; the streets arc very handsome ; and the houses arc fair 
and lofty, but built of brick, w ith lattice windows, excepting those of the rich, who have 
glass in their windows ; only, during the summer-heats, they use gatjze, or some sncIi* 
thin stuff, instead of k, to let imthe fresh air. Tliere are two stately htidges here over 
the Man^uares, a great many magnificent churches, convents, hospitals^ and puiucc.s. 
The royal palace, which stands on the west side of the town, on an eminence, is spacious 
and .magnificent^ consisting of three courts, and commanding a fine prospect. Altitt-cdst 
cud of the town is the prado, o.r pafdo'; which is a delightful plain, planted with regular 
rows of poplar-trees, and watered ^wiffi a great many fountaina ; wfaei^ tltp nobility ami 
gentry take.the air oh horseback, tir in their chaches; andThe common on foot, 
or divert Uthmselves with a variety of sixhts and ^ercises. ' tfie streets of 
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Madrid arc iK:r.iight, wide, clean, and well paved. Tbe'largett and most frequented are 
tile street of Alcala, that of Atochia, that of Toledo, and tlie Calte-jjrande, or great street. 
Madrid has also several squares, which are in general not very regular. The principal 
are those, of San Joachin, Sol Lasginitas, San Doininj^, La Cevado, and the Plata 
M;?yor. Tba latter especially deserves notice-for its spaciousness and regularity, and 
the elegant and lofty houses it contains. It is feet in circuit The houses, of whicU 
there are. 1^, arc of five>'stories, oroamented with balconies ; the tirst' of which, sup¬ 
ported by pillars, forms a piazza round the square, where the inhabitants may walk under 
cover. In the uiiddle of the square a market is kept. Hie streets and squares of 
Madrid,. except the Plaza Mayor, which has been just described, arc ornamented with 
fountains in a very ill tnstc. Hiosemost to be distinguished in tiiis particular, are the 
fountain of‘the small irregular square, called Plan di Antonio Martin, and that of the 
square named Puerta del Sol. The others arc not more liiagnificcnt, though less ridi¬ 
culous. The water of all these fountains is excellent; and the* air of Madrid, though' 
the weather be variable and uncertain, is extremely pure. It was this purity of the air 
and excellent quaiitj* of the water. M'hicli induced Philip II. and his successors to fix their 
residence in this city. It is also well supplied witii provisions of all kinds, at reasonable 
rates; and the court, with the resort and residence of the quality, and tire high colleges 
and ofTiccs that arc kept here, occasion a brisk trade and circulation of money. 

I The sacred edifices in this city have nothing remarkable in their architecture : those 
of St. Pasqual, St. Isabella, and the Carmelites, contain highly valuable collections of 
pictures, which may be seen witb admiration, even after paintings of the Escurial 
and tlic new palace. The church of St. Isidro, which heretofore belonged to the Jesuits, 
has a portal, which has escaped the contagion of the age in which it was built. 'I’here is 
another church much more modem, which on account of its mass has a venerable ap¬ 
pearance, but which true taste may justly disavow : it is that of St. Salesas, or the Visi¬ 
tation, founded by Ferdinand VI. and the queen. Barbara, his wife. The convent of 
St. Francis has already been some years building, and there arc hopes that it will be one 
of %c finest productions of architecture in the capital. Besides a variety of charitahio 
foundution.s, there arc here three confraternities, the revenues of which are appropriated 
to the succour of the wretched ; and an institution similar to the Mont de Picte in 
l*aris, the principal object of which is to advance money to the necessitous. 

The city of Madrid contains 15 gates, 13 parish, 35 convents-of monies; and 31 of 
nuns ; 39 colleges, hospitals, or houses of charity ; 739^ dwelling-houses, and. about 
140,000 inhabitants. 'Hie Lombard traveller; Father Caimo, tells us that 50,000 sheep 
and t?,000 oxen are annually consumed there ; to w hich his editor has added a ludicrous 
estimate of the onions and leeks devoured there, which be says amount to 970,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,045. Biit this writer (M. Bourgoanne observes) would 
not at present have any reason to complain of the disagreeable smells of the streets, nor 
would hi hud all the pqrfumes (Sf .^mbta docesMi^ to delend himself, froni them. • By 
the vigilance uf the modern police, for which (M. Bourgoanne informs us) it is indebted 
tu tlie count D^Aranda, it is rendered one of the cleancst'mties in Europe. 

VoL. 11. N 
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There are fcur academies in Madrid. The Hrst is the Spanish academy fbundcd in 
1714 , in imitation of liie French academy, and consisting of 24 members, induding tfic 
president. Ijts device is a crucible on burning coals, with the motto, liinpia, ^xa, y da 
etpleador; it purities, fixes, and gives lustre. Its first object was the cotnpiiation of a 
dictionary of the Spanish language, which was published in .six volumes folio, aiui of 
which 1 ;^ new edition, with great additions, has been lately put to the press. The same 
academy is also-empioved on a superb edition of Don Quixqte, adorned wjth elegant 
engravings, far superior to the last, and collated with all the former editions. The 
second is the academy of history ; which owes its origin to a society of individuals, tlic 
object of whose meetings was to preserve and illustrate the historical monuments of tiie 
kingdom of Spain. Their labours met the cpprobalion of PJiilip V. who in 1738, coo- 
firined their statutes by a royal crdula. This academy consists of 24 members, includ¬ 
ing the president, secretary, and censor. Its device is a river at its source; and the 
motto, In patriam popiilumque fluit. The other two academies arc the academy of llie 
fine arts, painting, sculpture, and architecture ; and the academy of medicine. The 
latter is held in no great esteem. 

The environs of Madrid contain several royal seats ; among which arc El Buen Rctiro, 
Casa del Campo, Florida, Le Pardo, Sarsuela, and St. lidefonso; but the most magni- 
ficentj not only in this country, but perhaps in the whole world, is the Escurial, which 
takes its name/rom a small village, near which it stands, about 22 miles north-we^>t 
from Madrid. In this village is a monastery, in the form of a gridiron, built by Pin- 
lip the II. of Spain, in 1365, and accounted by Spaniards the eighth wonder of the world. 
It consists of a royal palace, a church, built after the plan of St. Peter's at llomo, 
cloisters, a college, library, shops of dilTerent artists, apartments for a great nutnber of 
people, beautiful walks, large alleys, an extensive park ahd hne gardens, adorned with a 
vast nutnber of fountains. It stands on a dry barren country, surrounded by rugged 
mountains,'and where nothing grows* but what is cultivated w ith extraordinary care. 
It Is built of grey stones, found in the neighbourhood, which was the principal reason of 
its being erected in so disagreeabie a situation. This structure was 22 years in buHd- 
ing, and cost 6,000,000 of crowns. The most remarkable part is the. vaulted chapel, 
wherein is a magnificent sepulchre, called the Pantheon, similar to that at Rome, end 
thought by some to be the most curious piece of architecture in the world. 

Toledo is an antient and trading city, formerly the capital of New Castile. About 
^0 centuries ago it is said to have contained more than 200,000 inhabitants; but they 
are now dimished to 20,000 or at most to 50,000. It is advantageously seated on 
the river Tajo, which surrounds it on two sides; and on the land side it has an autient 
wall, built by a Gothic king, and flanked with 100 towers. It is seated on a mountain, 
which renders the streehi uneven, and which are narrow ; but the houses arc fine, and 
there are a great number of superb structures, besides 17 public squares, where the mar¬ 
kets are kept. The finest buildings are the royal castle and the cathedral church; which 
last is the richest and most considerable in Spain. It is seated in the middle of the city, 
joining to a handsome street, v^ith a fine square before it. Several of the gates arc very 
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iarge,* tnd of bronze. There is also a superb steeple, extremely high, from whence there 
is a very,distant prospect,. The Sagrariro, or principal chapel, is a real treasury, in which 
are li large cabinets let into Iho wall, full of prodigious quantitic? of gold and silver 
vessels, qind other woiks. There arc two mitres of silver gilt, set all over with pearls 
and precious stones ; with three collars of massy gold, enriched in like manner. There 
are two bracelets ami an imperial crown of the Virgin. Mary, consisting of large diamonds 
and other jewels. The weight of the gold in the crown.is fifteen pounds. The vessel 
which contains the consecrated wafer is of silver gilt, as high as a man, and so heavy 
that it requires 30 men to carry it; within it is another of pure gold, enriched with jew¬ 
els. Here are 38 religious bouses, most of which arc worthy of a traveller’s notice, with 
many other sacred buildings, a great number of churches belonging to S7 parishes, and 
some hospitals. Without the town are the remains of an amphitheatre, and |other anti¬ 
quities. 

Toledo is an archbishop’s sec, and. the seat of the primate of Spain. His revenue 
is said to be worth 400,000 ducats, but there are large deductions to be made from it. It 
pays 15,000 ducats to the monks of the Escurial, besides several other pensions. Toledo 
has also an university. It was formerly celebrated fof Che exquisite temper of the sword 
blades made there. 

Alcala dc Henarez, the antient Complutum, a Roman colony, is pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Henarer, over which there is a stately bridge. The first Polyglot bibla 
was printed here, at the cxpcucc of C'ardinal Ximines. 

Talavcra stands in a valley abounding in corn, fruits, and wine. 

I'lic inhabitants of C'lvidad Real are noted for dressing glove-leather. 

Alcarez has a remarkably antient aqueduct. 

Old Cislile, beside Burgos its capital, contains Valladolid,* Aranda, Avila, Segovia, 
Siguenza, Osma, Soria, Caibliorra, and Logronno. 

Burgois is seated partly on a mountain, and extends to the river Aranzon. The squares, 
public buildings, and fountains arc fine, and the walks agreeuble. The arts and sciences 
arc cultivated liere, and a great variety of trades are carried bn. 

Valladolid is an antient, large, and populous city, with a bishop's see and university. 
It is surrounded with strong walls, embellished witli handsome buildings, large public 
squares, piazzas, and fountains. It is large. and populous, containing 11,000 Itoosc.c, 
with fine long and broad streets, and large high houses; adorned with balconies. The 
market-ploce, called El Campo, is 700 paces in circumference, surrounded with a great 
number of convents, and is the place where the fairs arc kept. There is another square 
in the middle of the city, surrounded with handsome brick houses, having under them 
piazzas, where people may walk dry in dll weathers. Within these piazzas, merchants 
and tradesmen keep their shops. All the houses are of the same heiglit, being four 
stories; and there are balconies at .every window, of iron gilt. In the w hole there arc 
70 monasteries and nunneries; the finest of which is that of the Dominicans, remarkable 
for its cburchi which is one of the mpst, magnificent in the city, nif kings resided a 
long while at this place; and the ceyat palace, which still remains, is of very large exteot, 
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though but ^vo SiOrlr.s high ; \vithia''arc fine paintic^ of various Kinds, and at 6ne 
the isomers a curious clock, made in Iho same manner as that of Strasburg. This house 
of the inquisition is an odd sort of structure, for there are no windows, but a fiiw holes to 
let in the light. Tlie environs of the ci^ are a fine plain, covered with gardens, orchards, 
vineyards, meadows, ejid fields. 

Avila is an antient city. It has an university, and a manufactory of fine cloth ; is 
seated in a large plain, and surrounded by mountains covered with fruiMrees and vine- 
yards. Segovia an antient, largo, rich,’ populous, and handsome city. The fino 
Spanish wool is here manufactured into the best cloth that is made in Spain. Auuthcr 
branch of their trade is veiy faic paper. The cathedral stands oti one side of the great 
square, and contains the statue of the Virgin Mary in massy silver. The castle seated in 
the highest part of the town, is covered with lead, and has rooms vciy richly adorned 
with tapestry, gilding, and ornaments of marble and porphyry. 'J'he royal vhttpel is 
magnificently gilded, and embellished vrith excellent paintings. The most remarkable 
structure is the mint, seated in a valley, surroundtid by a river, on tvhicli arc mills cio- 
ployed in coining, and which perform any operation almost instantaneously. 'I'iie aque¬ 
duct is a work of the Homans, 3000-paces long, and supported by 177 arches; it still 
servfis to convey water into the town. 

Sigucn 2 a has an university consisting of several colleges ; but the most 'considernbie 
structure is the cathedral. The air is very cold in the winter, but they have plenty of wood 
for firing. 

Logrono is an antient town, standing in a country which abounds in the necessaries of 
life. 

The province of Leon is.bounded on the north by Asturias, on the west by Galli> 
cia and Portugal, on the south by Estramadura, and on the east by tiie two Castries. 
It produces all the necessaries of life. Its capital of the sanfe name, was built by the 
Homans in the time of Galba. It was formerly richer and more populous than at pre¬ 
sent and has the finest cathedral in all Spain. 

Salamanca, an antient, large, rich, and populous city of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon, 
is situated on the river Tonnes, about 75 miles west from Madrid, It is said to have 


been founded by Teucer the son of -Telamon, who called it Salamis or Salamantica, in 
memory of the antient Salamis. Here is an university, the greatest in Spain, and perhaps 
inferior to none in the whole world, in respect at tout to its revenues, buildings, number 
of selmlars and masters. Here arc also ma^ grand and magnificent palaces, squarc-s, 
convents, churches, colleges, chapels, and hospitals. The bishop of this country is suf- 
fiagap, ^ the archbishop of Compcstalia, and has a yearly revenue of 1 COO ducats. A 
Roman leads from hence to Merida and ^vitle, and there is an old Roman bridge 
■ over thq river. Of the colleges of the university four are appropriated to young men oi 
quality • and newr itis an infirmary for poor sick scholars. 

Placentia 5 tao&. bn a pleasant plain sunmumled mountains, Astorga, Carrion, 
Palencia, Toro, tamom* Alva, rjvidad, Rbtfrigp, ^and Coria, are places c|f note in 


thft^ jH’ovinoc of Leoik 
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« hortbaikl weit ; Pbrtogil on the south, Asturias ; soil 

. 3 extoshivb coast (he air » temperate; but cold and moist 

^ |iri^ ijpfO^uced w ^a^^. and citio'n*»ship building, excellent pas¬ 
ture fl^t.bdtii’rthstkndin^'the^eadyanm the province is thinly inhabited. The 
pnhciuj^ Comppstello, Bayoqa, Tuy, Orcnse, Lugo, Conynna, Fcrrol, 

and. .,,, 

C!)ompostci|a, the capitai, has dti arcl’ihishop^s see, and an university. The public 
squares arid the churches, especially the cathedral, are vety magnidceht. It has a great 
number of monastic buildings. The fable that the body of St. James lies buried here,, 
draws a great number of pilgrims from most parts of papal Clnislendom. They walk* in 
processioH to the cliurch, add visit bis wooden image, wliich stands on the great altar, 
uud is illuminated with 40 or 36 Srax cdndleS. They kiss it tliree times with a very re ' 
spcclfui reverence, and then put their hats on^ its bead. In the church are 30 silver 
lamps lilways lighted, and six cilandclicrs of silver five feet high. 

Tuy atands oh the top of a mountain, r.car the river Mihho, in a pleasant, fertile, and 
well cultivated country,* where there are the richest prospects of gardens, vineyards, 
orchards, and corn-fields. ' ’ 

Lugo is celebrated for aohie boiling hot springs. 

Ferroi has a good harbour, and is inuch frequented by the Spanish fleet in time of 
war. 


* Asturia, or as it is usually sUied, the Asturias, is tolerably fertile, but thinly innabited. 
Oriedo, its capital, has an university. Satitillana and Andero are sea*ports of some 
note. , 

Biscay is bounded on the hdfth by the bay of Biscay ; tm the south by Old Castile; 
on the west by Asturias; and on Uie -east by Navarre. This country in general is 
mountainous and barren ; but in some places it produces corn, and every where a great 
quantity of apples, oranges, and citrons. Gder is the drink of the inbabi- 

timts. Besides this, they have wine, called almcolinB, whii^ Is plpasapt, but will not 
keep lon^r^and therefore is used instead of small beeh '^tlieif valleys firoduce a little 
iiax, and the. hills an abundance of rimber Wor shipping. Their greatest riches arc pro 
cluced'by their mines of iron, vrhich metabia exce^ingly good, and is exported to all 
parts.-' Their cutlers are particularly famous for their swords and knives. 

The inoohlains with which this province abdiinds, have in all ages awarded tlie inha¬ 
bitants tenm^ipns and oppoirtiiihitics of ivithdrawing from every yoke tliai has. been at- 
Icmptet^Mj^lard upqa thejn: * rTheir language is. accounted aboriginal, and unniwed 
ivith eUy^lLatiti. Trench. Of SbaniSh : Which latter is ' scarcelv understood bv any of 


Icmptet^Mj^lard upoo thejn: * rTheir language is. accounted aborigiual, and unniwed 
With eUyf^Lfditi,. Trench, Of Sp'Ooiih; Which .latter is’ scarcely ; understood any of 
the j[)ea3anTs.V ‘|tb6 &i$bayeis Biro'ilbdtf bmve, W^^ jiroducc excellent soldi^ 

and seamen, pb^Ws gfeatv priy^^ge^^^ii^ over the^ with a jealous eye. 

bave,n4 biBbbp8i^^jWdyfrM»j|j|^^ onlyjlbrd'^df Biscay. The 

■guJiirtlB^ u^plcWof coarse grey i black, 

wooneb W^b'*f6uhd it^ Wltli warty turns of iftie wmb 

Vot. IL* ■, : -a ' 
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of ti’.c wotiied is heat ant! pastoral ;r their hair' fails in long plaits down their tmetcs ^ uhd^ 
a veil or handkerchief twisted rouiid in a very toquetish manner serves them for a hescl< 
dress. 'On Sundays they usually wear tvhite tied with rose.coloured knots* The prm-; 
cipaVlowhs are Dilboa, Victoria, St Sehastidn, and Foiit^hia. •• - ?■ 

Dilboa is a large, handsome, and rich town, with* a well frequented'harbour. Its 
aif b remarkably wholesome, and the surrounding country Very fertile. No alayes are 
permitted here, nor any* families that are not of pure Christian extraction. ’ 'J’hcir 
exports arc wool and cutlery ware, particularly • sword-blades. 

St. Sebastian hits a gowl liarboiir, secured by two moles. The streets arc long, 
.broad, and straight ; and paved with white flag-stones. The houses are linndsqme, the 
churches neat, and the environs pleasant. It carries on a great trade, and is so popu¬ 
lous that several families are obliged to lodge in the same house. 1 heir greatest trade 
consists in iron and steel, w hich some take to be the best in Europe ; they also deal in 
.w’ool, which comes from Old Castile. 

Fontarabia i£*builtiti the form of an atnphitheatre, cn the declivity of ii hill, and 
surrounded on .the land side by the Pyreijcan mountains. It is' a small town ^ with a 
good harboifr, though*dry a4 low water. ' . , 

The air of Navarre is temperate and wholesome-, and though a niouutainons country, 
it is pretty fertile, abounds with game, and has several iron-mines. The principal-places 
are Pampeluua, Estella, Viana and Tudela. 

Pampeiuna is a handsome city, which carrie.s on a considerable trade. i 

, Tudela is remarkable for a beautiful bridge over tlie Ebro. 

Arragon is hounded on the north by Prance, on the east by Catalonia, on the soutfi 
oy Valentia, and on the west^ by Navarre and the uvo Castilrs. It is mouutuinous, 
barren, ill cultivated, and; thinly pcbplcd. Here . are several mines of iron, and plenty 
of game in the woods. 

Saragossa, the chief• city of Arragon, has an archbishop s see, an university, and a 
court of inquisition. It is a large handsome city, with broad, clean, and well paved 
streets, and bouses from three to.six stories Jbigb. Among its public buildings, of which 
many are magnifleent, are 17 churcbe.s and 14 handsome monasteries.In Hdly street, 
wbiiph is so wide that it resembies a square and admits room for their bull feasts,' several 
noble families residf, particularly that .of the viceroy. 1'be church of Nuettra signora 
dbl ||fUili^<(our lady of the pillar) is a place of great resort for Spanish devotees. They 
exhibit a-Madooa here, which is said to have been miraculously obtained. It stands 


00 a marble pillar, in a place which is so dark tliat it could not he seen without the as* 
sittahci^tif liimps. The image is richly ornamented with gold and jewd||tits crown 
cootiiihlt^ntany precious stones of an inestimable price. The town-housO^ a noble 
edfflee, ^iybiidt is decorated with pictures of all the kings of * Arragon, and the /image of 
St Gedl(p^t^.lK>reeback with a draglm of .white marble andenr him. Hereds also awoodtu 
bndge overEbro very celebrmed for its ^auty^ i ^ ; 

Calatajud stands in a'fertile valley, and is 

1^1 is ai dqiiiiderable town, >nd .enjoys the'^advaiihi^ of bemg^'e^ctli^t^'^ yAUey 
■ covered with gardens and fruit-trees. 



i, 

Oth«f'towns in ^ts province are Tarrazona, Boija, Darpcca, Albunaztn, Jaco, Iluesca 
and Baiaqueer, ' v 

Catatonia iVUoundcd on the north by France, on the east and south by the Mcditcr-^ 
ranean, and on the west by Arragoo and Valencia. It is mountainous, but watered by 
inaay rivers. ' The fertile and cultivated spots produce corn, wine, oil, pulse, flax, and 
bempt sufficient for the inhabitants ; and the mountains are covered with large forests 
of tpn trees, such as the oak, the ever-green oak, the^bccch, * the pine, the fir, the chrs- 
nut, am! many others; with cork trees, shrubs, and nvdicinal plants/ litre arc sevc-* 
ral quarries of marble of ail colours, crystals, amethysts, alabaster and lapi ; lazuli; 
mines of iron, tin, lead, alum, vitriol, and salt; and even small quantities of gold-dust 
among the sands of two or three of the. rivers. Fisheries for coral are carried on in the 
coast. j 

Barcelona is a handsome, rich, and strong city of Spain, in the province of Catalonia, 
of which it is the capital. This city was originally lounded . by llamilcar Barcas, and 
from him called Rarcino, It was reduced by the Homans, ond* continued subject to 
them till the kingdom of Spain w,as over-run by the Goths and Vandals, and aflcrward.-i 
by the Saracens or Moors. In the beginning of thc,Shh century, Barcelona was in the 
hands of the ^ Mrwrs, and under the government of one Zade. This governor having 
more tl'<an once abused the clemency of Charlemagne, at last irritated Louis, king of 
Aquitain, and son to Charles, to such a degree, that he gave orders to his generals to 
invest the city, ond not to rise frona before it till they had put Z.ide into his hands. • Tlie 
Mcor made, an obstinate resistance, so that the siege la.<ited many months ; at last, finding 
il innpossiblc to preserve tlie city much longer, and being destitute of all hopes of relief, 
he determined, or rather w as compelled by the inhabitants, to go to the Christian camp 
and implore, the emperor’s mercy ; but here he was no sooner arrived, than he was ar¬ 
rested and carried prisoner to Charlemagne, who condemned him to jverpetual banisli- 
uient. The people gaining nothing by this expedient, continued to. hold out for six 
weeks longer, when the king of Aquitain himself took thq. command of the sic_,:c. To 
him they made a proposal, that if be would allow them tq march out and go where they 
pleased, they would suriH^ndcr the place. Louis having agreed to this, made his public 
entry into' Barcelona, where he formed a design of ext|:ndiog his father's dominions as far 
as the Ebro ; but being recalled before he put his design into execution, lie n{>pointed one 
Bcra counts of Barcelona. The city continued subject to him and his successors, who 
still enjoyed the title of coun^ of Barcelona, from the year 802 to H3I ; during which 
time we find nothing remarkable, except that the city was once taken by the Moors, but 
soon after rqrtakcn by the lusistance of Louis IV. king of France. In 1131 it was 
united to the crown of Armgoo,, by the marriage of Don Raymond V. count of Barcc- 
loiia, with the daughtef pf Don R^iho the Monk, king of Arragon. In 14^5 the Ca*; 
talonians revolt^ ngainst iDon Juan XT. king of Arragon, out of hatred to ids queen 
Donna Juanna; the consequence of wbicb ; that Barcelona was besieged by that 
monarch in 147L . Various efrbrta -wore made by Louis XL of France, and the juke of 
Lorrain, ip order raise, the but fritbout;effect. Things at length i^rc brought 
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►who oas, however, sup^red to escape. .pn ;|he.^^'^ October the king made his entry 

^Q the cih% and confirmed^!I theiranUcnt . privile^^^^ I 697 llarcelopa was taken 
by the. I-Vciich after a^f^ooflv siege of da;|^ :. and the loss of this city had 0 eoDsiiier> 


i Barcelona is situated by .the seahjpdc, nf d loirm between and an oval, tt is 

surrounded by a good l)rick*vra)b round which is .andiher^^.iih *f4^ bakidns, horn*works, 
rampart^ and ditches; the ramparts arc bigH, br^acl, aim sp^^^ insomuch Umt 100 
coaches may be .sceii eveiy eyeoihg dttybg: i^crehn 'Btecity is divWcd 

into two parts, the Qld.au4y<thc Ncw,^hich Vnre separated from each Other by a wall 
i.anda large ditch ; the streets are hanq^pie^^'elll paved with large stOhei^ wide, and t'ery 
clean, it is the. residencaof a.lqi^dyjjs has^d finq uhivOnf^^^ > mfiiit, a 

good port, and |s adoi[n|d ,\vith ^dsome bmldmj^; Here is. a court of idqubitibn, which 
the inhabitant look upon as an alvantager;^ 7 . ; / . = ; ; 

The reroaflil^jlq buildings,^ro>t^ ewtheijrat^^^n^ bandsoinV'‘iihd adorned 

with two high towers, the chh^^fVir^n .lifaryt the pilaCw of the bishop, ®iit of 
ipqpmtion, and several iwllg^ijfipuses ^ a^^^^ td these'? the the yiCefqy ; 


and adorned with coluinibs of iiwihic daVljB hall, with gilt 

.^e^lj^pnd; a,^andsomc portico, wt^reih jpersohs rthe hail is 

portraits of all the counts of j^arcchiiia^- ^'l^relf^'i^^^ sqdefes, 

^ St. .Michael, into which all the gredl^elS TOd ifbrf is wide^ 
.spa^pl^Sep^ ft^jsafe ] defend^on the onS sid<J %. a^^jk^ afli%th'o'd|iicr 
phclte^; west wind by t& ihodptains that adya’nccf ' 


^hJg^ and rises in(% iif&fSic of the<;piifh near tbe ^S^t^: tt Is 
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viucyarUs,‘groves of trees, and has a for the defenct of the city. This ' 

inouataittj fong a rock, yields an inexhaustible qtiarry of fine, hard frec-stonc. 

is a place of great trade, on account of the convcniency of its liarbour; 
and it has a manufacture of Knives, greatly esteemed in Spain ; as also of blankets. 
Hero are also several glass-houses. 

, The inhabitants arc diligent, and equally fit for labour and trade; tlicy arc also very 
civil to Strangers. 'J'he women are well shaped, and as handsome as* any in Spain ; tliey 
arc brisk and li\cly in.their conversation, and inore free and ^unrestrained in their be¬ 
haviour tiian in other parts of Spain. 

IJrgcl is pleasantly situated in Uie midst of corn-fields and vineyards. 

(uroinrn is ati antient and considerable town. 

\’ic is a declining town ; but still celebrated for the beautiful portico of its cathedral. 

l.trida is :m iinlicnt and lar"C town, with an universitv, 

O ' - • _ 

\*arragon:i is a verv anlient and celeluatcd port. It was built by tlie Phanician?, 
and u a., accounted verv powerful in the time of the Romans. I It le arc iiiaiiy grand 
munuuieuts of aniiqulty. It is not so large as before iIjc expulsion of liic Moors, but it 
carries on a go/jd trade. . 

Tortosa is a large town, uith a small uni|rersity. The entranj;e into this place is 
defended by a large bridge of boats on the river Ebro. It has fine buildings, among 
which the cathedral, the royal college of Dominicans, and the convent of the Carmelites, 
are the most remarkable. The country in which it is seated abounds botli in vege- 
table and mineral productions. They manXifacture very fine pottery, which resembles 
porcelain. ' * , ^ 

Valencia extends along the Mediterranean from. Catalonia to Murcia. It is the 
)nost pleasant country in Spain, for here tlfey enjoy almost a perpetual spring. It is 
watered by a great number of streams, which render it fertile in uU tl.c nccessavlcs of 
life, cspccicdly fruits and wine. There are very rugged mountains, in which arc mints of 
gold, silver, and alum. The inhabitants are very civil, but mucii gayer than in otiicr 
paits id*Spain. • 

Valencia, ;i city of Spain, capital of the jirovincc of the same name. It is a large 
place, cuntailiing about 15,000 persons w itbln ti e wall?, bcsi.ks tuose in the sula;? i ;. 
and in tlic pleasure gardens.round about it, v.I’icfj ametmt la mncli tiic same i;umi'« 

U lias an miiver.^ity, founded in 14.92. It was tak<'!i fro’ii tiio Moors, in tiu* cen- 
tuj v, who were all obliged to leave it.. The city is very iiaiul>o;nc and pleasant, ni: ! 
udorned with very fine structures. The cathedral has a steeple IdO feet .higli. ami i ..i 
side of the choir is ificrustcd witli alabaster, and adorned .with very fine antient paii.;- 
ings. 'ihe high fdtar is covered with .‘silver, and ligiacd witii 11 silver hmips. 1 he 
muM’rsity consists of sovetei coileges. 'Die paluct’of tiic viceroy, that of Cinta, tnc 
mo’iastcry of St. Jerom, and the exchange, are .Ul line buildings. It has several good 
tuumilactori<’S of clotii and silk, carried on ^viUl great industrv ami sucoes.s ; lor even 
•tiiC very children are employed in spinning silk, 'ntcro arc sov' ral remains ol antiquity, 
and it is pleasantly seated oi;i- the river Guadalvir, over which arc li»e biidges. It h 
Voh. II. I» 



60 milts froii? |l)e sea ; 110 miles north, j l60 souili-west ofB^rccIcina, 

and 130 cast-south-east of Madrid. • ' / .. • Vo 

Alicunt is a small rich city, well’ known for wines md fruit. The Kiiglish, «nd 

Stalians have consuls who reside l)ere. • * ' 


At increasing ciist.inccs’from the coast of Valeutia 
Maiorca, and ^iinorca. 

Yrica is inonntaitKius, but fertile in corn, wines, and fnjhs, and remarkable for the 
large quantitysalt it produces. Its capital, of th(^ same name, has a good harbour. 

^I^Iajorca lies fS niiics fartlier to the cast, aiul deserves,. 03 to the. face of t!>e 
country and fcrlillt\ of the soil, a similar character with the Ibrmer islajwl. J».' 
capita!, Majoirea. is a .large and rich town, con.'^isting of about blX'O houses, built 
in an antique stile. 1 he public squares, cathedral, royal palace, aud several otl’.ci 


lie the three Spanish islands Yrica, 


buildings are maguifircnt. 

IMlnorca is situated 50 miles north-ca.rt of Majorca. It produces very good* iiuiles, 
hut is efuedy valuable for its harbour. Its. principal places are Cittadella ami Port 
Afahort. ' 


K 


In the province of Afiuicia it seldom rains, therefore the soil b dry, and produces but 
little of corn or wing ; but there is pien^. of oranges, lemons, citrous, olives, almonds, 
mulberries, rice, pulse, and sugar; it has also a great deal of silk- Murcia, the 
capital, is large, Iiandsotnc, and populous. It has a stqjerb cath^ral, the stairs of whose 
steeple arc so conti ived, that a man may ride up to the top, either on hor3el.)ack or in 
a coach. * , . 

C'an thagena has the best harbour in Spain : great quantities of mackerel arc caugiit 
in the gulf. * 

The next province along the Meditcm&ean is Granada, a mountainous country, w ilii 
a good soil, ill cultivated. Here are produced corn, wine, oil, sugar, tlax, hemp, fruil'*, 
hom y, wax, and mulberry-trees, which feed a great number of silk-worms. The forc-'f>> 
furnish gall-nuts, paiin-trecs, and oaks. < 

Granada contains its modern capital,, of the same name, Alhambra, the rc'^itlenee of iis 
Moorish kings, Huescar, Baca, Guadi.x, Almeria, Alpiixam, Alaiaga, ami Honda. 

Granada is a large, handsome, plea.sant city, with many magnificent buildings. 

Alhambra, the antient fortress and residence of the Moorish monarch of Granada, 
derives its 'name from the red colour of the materials which it was originally built w ith, 
Alhambra siguitying a red house. It appeals to a traveller a huge heap of a.s ugly 
buildings as can weR be seen, all huddled together, seemingly without the le ast ir.tenli''Jt 
of forming one habitation out of them. The walls are entirely unornanientcel, ail gravel 
and pebbles,'daubed over with plaster by a very coarse hand; yet this is the palace of 
tlie Moorish kir.g'> of Granada, indisputably the most curiou# place within tiiat exists in 
all SjpKuq, periiaps in the world. In many countries may be seen excellent modern us 
well as antient architecture, l)othentire- and in ruins; but nothing to be met with any 
w>iere else can convey an idea of this edifice, except, the decorations of an opera^ or the* 
of the genii 



^t(ie comer 6f one is adinitlad .if a j.l.iin iinonw- 

inenfed |l#r in a corner, “^n my first visit,” says Mr. Swinbunic*, “ I I 

Sit'is s^isjk wth amazement, as I st^)t over the threshold, to fiiid niyselt on n -udden 
trarisported into a species of fairy land. The first placo yoii come to is die (.om i 
Corninuna or Del Mesucar, that is, the common baths ; an obJoni' :!qi;a/e, wiih i rp 
ba^on of clear water in the middle ; two Mights of marble steps leading down to tin. ! k 
tom ; on each side a partgrreof fiowers, and a row of orange trees. Round tiif '-un i 
runs a peiistyic, paved with marble f .the arehes hear upon very slight jpillars, m pvrjpt v- 
tions and stvie diftV-rent from all tiic regular orders of arehitecture. The ceiilngs and dU 
are incrustated with frot-work‘in stucco, s<i minute and intricate, that the a.usr pfit. ot 
draughtsman would find it difficult to follow it, unless lie made hi:nsf If ir.u'-tc}- ot ti.c 
general plan: this would , facilitate tlie operation exceedingly; fur ail tins work if lu 
tpiently and regularly rejieatcd at certain distances, and has hedj execute 1 by mean- n 
.•square moulds applied successively, and the parts joined together %yiiii the utujost itieel\. 


in every division are Arabic sentences, of different lengilis, most of iti? m « \pv< ,ssive of 
the following meanings, “There is no conqueror but (iod;’ or. ' (fi itiieuce and 
honour to our Lord Abouabdoulah.” The ceilings arc gilt or painled, and time lias 
caused no diminution in the freshness of tlieif ;^iolours,. though constantly exposed Jo th*’ 
air ; the lower part of tlje walls is mosaic, disposed in fantastic knots and "festoons. 
A woric so novel, so etiil^sitely finbhed, and so different from all he had ever seen, must 
affot^ a stranger the most agreeable sensations, while he tread this magic ground. The 
porches at the*cnds are more like grotto work, than any tiling else to which they can b*- 
compared. Tliat oti the riglit hand Of>cos into an .octagon- vault,* under the emperoivs 


palace, and forms a perfect whispering gallery,^ meant to be a communication betuten 
the offices of both houses.” 


“ Opposite to the door of tlic Communa, through which you enter, is another, leading 
into the Quarto dc lo's leones,' or aparUnents of flie lions, winch is an oblong couit, ICO 
feet in lengtli and 50 in breadth, environed vwth a colonnade, seven feet, broad on tliesid, .'. 
and 10 at the end. Two poilicoes or cabinets, about 1.5 feet square, project into thv 
court at flic two exti^mities 4 the square is paved with coloured tiles, tin? colonnade 
with wliitd marble; the walls are covered five feet up from the gi'ound witii blue an-! 
'yellow tiles, disposed chequerwise. Above Jmd below b a border of small esculcheouc*, 
cnaincUed blue and gold, with an Arabic motto oh a bend, signifying, “ No conqueror 
but God.” The columns that support the roof and ^llerv are of white marble, very 
• lender, and fantastically adorned; tliey arc nine feet high, including base and capi'utj, 
and eight and a half inches diameter; they arc verv' irregularly placed, sometimes 
singly, at qfhers in groups of three, but more frequently tvi^o logethce. *1110 width of the 
. horsc-shoc arches above them is four feet two inch\is for the. larger ones, and three for 
the smaller. The ccilthg of the portico is finished ih a muen finer and more complicated 
.stile than tliat of the Comniuna, and the stucco .> ia?d on the wells with inimitable 
. delicacy; in the ceiling it is so artfiilly frosted and handled as to exceed belief. The 
capitals arc of various design^ ^though each design is repeated several times in the «i< 
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curiiicrencc of the court, but not the has been paid to placing Uidtp regu* 

Lv'ly. or opppisite to each other. Not the smallest representation of animal life can be 
('iscovered amidst tlie varieties of foliages, grotesques, and strange ornaments. About 
each arch is a largo square of arabesqui s, surrounded with a liui of characters, that are 
gct\cvally quotations from the Koran. Over the pillars is anatht*r .'^(juarc, of delightful 
filligrec M'ork. ‘ lliglur up is a wooden rim, or kind of cornice, as much enriched with 
carving, as the stucco that covers tiio parl’un.lernoatii. ('vo^ tiiis projects a roof of red 
tiles,, tiie only thing that disfigures t!ii> Ijv.ititiful sqi:a;o. 'I'liis ugly covering is modern 
pul- on, hv order of Mr. Wall, tiie late prime mhiistei, who, a few years ago, gave llie 
Ar.iamhra a tlio\on-!i n pair. In ^Moorish times, the luiildiug was covered with large 
painted aiu: gUoad idcs, of whicli some few are still to bo In the centre of the 

court are twelve ili-inade lions muzzled, their fore parts smoolii, their hind part.s rough, 
which bear upon their backs an enormous bason, out of which a lesser rise.s. W hile the 
pipes are kept in good order, a great volume of water was thrown up, that, fulling down 
into the basons, passed through the bca.‘'ts, and issued out of their mouths into a largo 
rescivolr, where it communicated by channels with the jet d caus in tlie apartment,. 
This fountain is of white marble, embellished with many festoons, and Arabic distichs, 
»hui translated. ' 

“ Seest thou not how the water flows copiously I^ke lire Nile?’’ 

This re>ctnbles a sea, washing over its shores, threatning shipwreck to the mariner.** 
‘‘ ’niis water runs abundantly, to give drink to tlic lions.” 

•“ ii rrihle a.s the lion is our king in the dryr of battle.” 

i lie Nile gives glory to the king, aiul the lofty mountains pi'oclahn it,’’ 

‘ This garden is fertile in delight.^ : God takes cure tliat JiO noxious animal hlnill 
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“ The fair princess that walks in this garden, covered with pearls, augmoirts its 
l..'■a')tv so muci!, that thou piayst doqbt'whether it be a fountain that flows, or the tears 
Of her adimrcfs." 

.ra.s.Tiig along thopolonn'idc, and keeping On the south' skH yoti come to a circular 
JGom, usedT)v tlieTnen as a place for drinking coflbe-and sorbets iu. A hnuilaiu in ti.e 
middle rcfrc l ltd the apartment in ,summer. The form of this hall, the elegant e of ils 
cupola, the chocrful distribution of light from above, and the exquisite niunuer iii whicii 
the stucco is dcTgued, j)ainted, and finished, txcec'd all powers of description. Ihuiy 
ihi.ng in it in n;rcs the most pleasing, voluptuous ideas; yet in this sweet retreat tlwy 
prueud tha': .Xhouabdoulah assembled the A»cnrTrragc.s, and cau.-.ed their heads to hr 
struck - off i’.uo i!ie fountain. (Vmtinning yar walk round, you are next broiiglil to a. 
coupK; of rcofns* atihe IicmiI of the com t, whith are .supposed to have been b'ihunals or 
audience chafuber. 

Opposite to the Salu fie h;s Ahencerrages is the nitrancc info the Torre dc las dos 
hcrinauas, or the tower of tifc two sisters ; .«<» named from tw o beautiful pieces ol marble, 
laid as ’fiag.s in the pavement, 'i his gate exceeds ail the re.st in profusion of ornaments, 
and in beauty of prospccl^ wbicl) it atfords through a range of apurtmeuLs, where a mul* 
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titude of,»rc!ics terpninate in a large window open to the country. In a g»eam ofsun- 
slihie, tlie variety of tints and iighls thrown upon this cntlfade are uncoiumonly rich. 
The first hail is tiic concert-room, whero the wetnen sit; the musicians play above in 
four balconies. In the. tniddio i-s a jet d*cau. The marble pavement is e pmi to the 
finest existing, for the size of the flags and evenness of the colour The tao jvisters, 
which gave name to the room, are slabs* that measure 15 feet by 7|- wiijjout flaw 
or stain. The walls, up to a certain height, arc mosaic, and above are divided into 
very neat compartments of stucco, |ill of one design, which is also followed in many of 
the adjacent halls and g:dlcries. The ceiling is a fretted cove. ^ To preserve this vaulted 
roof, as well as some of the other principal cupolas, the outward walls of the towers are 
raised 10 feet above the top of the dome, and support another roof over all, by which 
means no damage can ever be caused by wet weather, or excessive Ijcat and cold. From 
tills hall you pass round the little myrtle garden of Lindaraxa, into an acl<litional build> 
ing, made to the cast end by Charles V. The rooms are small and low. Ills dear 
iiiotlo, Plus oiitr^, appears on every beam. This lejld^ to a little tower, projecting from 
the line of t!ie north wall, called Kl tocador, or the dressing room of the sultana. It is a 
sm.til scj.iarc cabinet, in the middle of an open ^Ucry, from which it itcci^ps light by a 
door and three windows. . ^ The look-out is cliafming. * In one corner is a large marble 
flag, drilled fui|, of holef^;'||{rough which the smoke of perfumes ascended from furnaces 
below ; and here, it is pfi^umed, the Moorish queen was wont to sit to fumigate and 
sweeten her person. The emperor caused this pretty room to be painted with repre¬ 
sentations of his wars, and a great variety of grotesques, which appear to be copies, or 
at least imitations, of those in the loggic of the^^atjean. From heolCe you go through a 
long passage to the hall of ambassadors, whicll^ magnificently decorated with innunic> 
rablu varieties of mosaics, and (be mottos of all the kings of Granada. This long nar- 
luw antichamber opens into the Communa on the Icfi band, and on the right is the great 
audience ball in the tower of Comares ; a ||(|^ apartment, 36 feet square, 36 iiigh up 
to the cornice, and J8 frem thence to the t»imro ^f the cupola. The walls on three 
sides are ii feet thick, on ttis other, nine ; the low'er range of windows ‘-15 feet high. 
I'hc w hole wall is iniaiif with mosaic of many coloure^ dis^msed in intricate knots, sturii. 
and other figures. In every part various Arabie sentences are repeated. 

Having thus completed the.tour of the upper apartnlents. which are upon a level with 
tlie offices of *tfac new palace,* you descend to the lower flpor, which consisted of beci- 
I'iiarnbers and summer-rooms ,;, the black stairs and passages, that ^militated the intcr- 
(: 0 (ir.sc between them, are without, number. The most remarkable room below is the 
icing’s bed-chamber, which communicated, by means of a ^Icry, with the upper story ; 
The beds were placed in two alcoves, upon a raised (lavenient of 'eiue and white tiles » 
but as it was repaired by Philip V. who passed some time here ; it cannot be said howr 
it may have been in former times.. A fountain, played in the middle to refresh the apart¬ 
ment hi liot weather. Behind the alcoves are small doors, that conduct you to the royal 
baths. These consist one small .closet, wjth marble cisterns for washing children, two 
room.s for grown up persons, and vaults for boilers and furnaces that supplied tli« 
VoL. II. Q 
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b3ths wiili water, and the stoves with vapours. The troughs arc formed of larg .3 slabs 
of white marble : the walls arc beautified willi party-coloured earthen ware ; light b 
admitted by holes in the coved ceiling. 

Hard by is a whispering gallery, and a kind of labyrinth, said.to have been 'made for 
the diversion of the women and children. One of the j»assage3 of communication is 
fenced od with a strong iron grate, and culled the prison of the sultana; but it seems 
more probable that it was put to. prevent any body from climbing up into the women’s 
quarter. * ^ 

Under the council-room, is a long slip called the king’s study ; and adjoining to it arc 
several vaults, said to he the place of burial of the royal family. lo tiro year li71, four 
sepulchres were opened ; hut as they contained nothing but bones and allies, wtre im¬ 
mediately closed again. . 

This description of Alhambra may be finished, by observing how admiralty every thing 
was-planned and calculated for rendering this palace tlic most voluptuous of all rciiie- 
ments; what plentiful supplies of tfater were brought to refresh it in the hot monlli.s of 
summer; what a free circulation of air was contrived, by the judicious disposition of 
doors and wandcAvs ; what shady gardens of aromalie trees ; wliat noble views over the 
beautiful hills and fertile plains I No wonder the Moors regretted CJranada ; no wmi- 
dor they still offer up prayers to Cod every Friday, for the recovery of l|,ii3 city, which 
they esteem a terrestrial paradise. 

JJaca is remarkable for nothing hut the church, dedicated to the Virgin. 

Almcria is a sea-port town, situaterl in a fine bay, at the mouth of the river Afmcria, 
It was once the strongest place in Spain, but is now very little belter than a village. 
The adjacent country is very fertile in vegetables, and rich in mineral protluctions. 

The Alpuxaras are mountains inhabited by .Moors, who have embraced the Christian 
religion, but retained their former manners and langj.iagc. 'rhey cultivate the soil wiih 
diligence, and their labour is sufficiently rewarded by large quantities of fruit. 

Anlequiera is a handsome town, divjdcd into two parts, the upper and the lower ; the 
former standing on a hill, and the latter ia a fertile plain, ^vatered with a great number 
of brooks. There is a large quantity of salt tii tiic mountain, and a spring famous for 
curing the gravel. 

Malaga has a convenient harbour, and is enriched by a good trade. It is much fre¬ 
quented by the English and Dutch, wiu) here load tlicir vessels with fruits and wine. 

Andalusia, is esteemed by many the niost valuable province in Spain. 'I'hcrc is a 
good air, fertile soil, and a great e.\t< nt o; sea coa.st, fit for commerce. Its cliief towns 
are. Seville, Ubeda, Anduxar, Jaen, Cordovia, Montilia, Alcala, Ecjja, Carmona, Oaunuj 
Medina Sidonia, Niebla, and the English fortress of Gibraltar. 

Seville is an antient, rich, and handsome city, capital of Andalusia, and one of the 
most considerable in Spain. It is seated near the river Guadalquiver, is of a round form, 
and takes up more ground than Madrid, although it has not so many inhabitants. The 
Moors built an aqueduct, still to be seen, six miles in length. The cathedral is the 
iar|8St in Spain ; the steeple is of very curious workmanship and extremely^ high, con- 
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tisling’of thitjc towers, one above anotlisr, with galleries and lialconics. Of the con¬ 
vents that of St Francis is the most curious, adorned with a very har.dsocnc public 
square, in the .midst of which is a fine fountain. It contains 160 monks, beside UO 
lay brethren. The university of Seville consists of many colleges the professors en¬ 
joying rich pensions. Near the cathedral ir, tlio royal pulacc called .Mcazar, whic!) was 
partly built after the antique by the .Moors, and partly in the nir/icrn taste, by king 
Pedro ; il^ is a mile in extent, and flanked by large square towers, built with stones taken 
from the antient temple of Hercules. The exchange is a square building of the Tuscan 
order, each front 100 feet in length, and three stories liigli. 7'he suburb stands on ih, ' 
other side of the river, over which is a long bridge of boat'-. In thi- suburb. t!;ai den of 
ecclesiastical tyranny', the house of the Inqtrisition is placed ; and there arc pulilic wall.-: 
where most of the inhabitants go to take the air. Tiie town-ho'isc is adorned with a 
great number of stat'ie.s, and there is a largo square be fore ii, with a fme fountain in ti e 
middle. There are P20 hospitals richly endowed. Tiic pleasant situath)!) of Seville, 
near the sea, renders it one of the most commerci.il lowii.s of Si' un. T.ic East, and AVest 
India companies have their houses here, when tlic;. are obliged to legi^ter thcmselvi 
and their merchandise. Their ships indeed slop in the har|^ur of C adir, but their lading 
ia carried thcncc to Seville ; and there all the geld and silver is coined, there beinj 
above fiOO men employed jn the mint. The country about it is cxt.'cmcly fertile in corn, 
wine, ikc. and there is abundance of oil ; for to the west of t.he river is a greve of olive 
trees dO miles in length. The Spaniards commonly say, Quen no iia visto Sevilla, no 
ba visto maravilia ; He who has not seen Seville, has not seen a wo.ndcr. It is 45 miles 
from the cea, IJSW. of Granada, and 2i2 S. by W. of ^^ac!lid. 

Anduxar is a pretty rich to’.vn, adorned with churches am! cenvents, and inhabited i y 
several families of high rank. 

Cordovia stands in the middle ofiian extensive plain. Its circumference is largo, hut 
as it is not pcopjed in proportion to its extent, tlaro arc many orcliards and gardens 
within its waits. 'fhe magnificent calhodral was formerly a mosque, and is now very 
rich in plate, each of the four silver candlesticks being uoith 830 pounds. The trade of 
this town is flourishing, and consists of wine, silk, and leather. In the neighbourhood 
are abundance of oranges and lemons, and the bc-st Irorje? in Sf nin. 

Alcala has abundance of springs, whicli furnish Seville wit.h water by means of an 
aqueduct. 

Carmona is an antient town. Its gate toward Seville is a very celebrated remain of 
antiquity. 

0.ssuna is a considerable town, with a university and an hospital. 

Medina Sidonia is very antient. 

Gibraltar is a promontory, or rather peninsula. To the anlicnts it was known by .tlio 
name of Calpe, and was also called one of the inllars of Ilereules ; by the .Arabians it is 
called Gabel Tarek, that is “ The mount of Tarek/' from Tarek, llic namr of tfj»». Sara- 
oen general who conquered Spain in the beginning of the Sth century. Tlie w liolc L* 
an ihimensc rock, rising perpendicularly about 440 yards, moasui in^ from nortl*. ♦,.» 
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suiiUi about 200 EngliAh, but not above one in breadth from east to west. The town 
lies along the bay on the west side of the mountain on a decline, by which, generally 
speaking, flic rains pass through it and keep it clean. The old town was considerably 
larger than the new, which, at present, consists of between 400 and 500 houses. Many 
of the streets are narrow and irregular ; the buildings are of difTercut materials; suiue 
of natural stone out of the quarries, some of a factitious or artificial stone, and n few of 
brick. The people are supplied with fresh provisions, chiefly from the coast gf liarbary, 
with fruit, roots, and vegetables of all sorts from thence, or from their own gardens. 
Besides ivhat is properly called the town, there arc several spacious and commodious 
public ediflccs erected ; such as barracks for the soldiers, with apartments for their ofti- 
cers, magazines of diffe/ent kinds, storehouses for provisions, &c. The inhabitants, ex¬ 
clusive of the British subjects dependent on the garrison,' or who reside there for other 
motives, consist of some Spaniards, a few Portuguese, a considerable number of fJenoese, 
and about as many Jews; making in the whole, according to Dr. Campbell, between 2 
and 3000, wisbout reckoning the garrison ; though some make them much fewer. The 
town may be said to have two»ports ; the first lying to the north, and is proper only for 
small vessels; the other is v^y commodious for large vessels, and has a tine stooc quay. 
The bay is very beautiful ana capacious, being in breadth about five miles, and in length 
eight or nine, with several small rivers running into it. It is very advantageous to the 
place.. There is no ground to be found in the middle of it at 100 fathoms depth, so that 
a squadron may lie there in great safety ; the breezes from it arc very refreshing ; «iul it 
contributes likewise to the subsistence of the inhabitants, by supplying them with jdcniy 
of lisli. 

In the province of Estramadiira, which lies on the fronlici’s of Portugal, there is found 
an abundance of^corn, wine, and fruits, but the air is extremely hot. The chief towns 
are Badajoz, Merida, Truxillo, Caccres, and Alcanta^. 

Badajoz is a large and strong town, seated on the river Guadiuna, over wiiich is a fine 
bridge built by the Romans. 

Merida is also a strong town, with several antient ruins. 

Caccrea is noted for fine wool. 

Alcantara is a small, but strong city, built by the Moors. 

PORTUGAL. 


'The feeble kingdom of Portugal is bounded on the north by Gallicia ; on the cast by 
I.,eon, Estramadiira, and Andalusia ; on the south by the straits of Gibraltar; and on 
the west by the Atlantic. 

• It is divided into six provinces, two of which are north of tlie Douro, Entre Minho, 
East Douro, and Tra Ics Mootes, the former maritime, the latter inland ; two between 
the Douro and the Tajo, Beira and Estramadura ; and two south of the Tajo, Alcnujo 
on the Atlantic, and Algarre along the strait of Gibraltar. The air of Portugal in the 
southern provinces would be extremely hot, if it were hot refreshed by the sea breezes; 
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butm thenortnern It is'itiucn coo.er, ana more sunject to rains. Tiie apnag is very 
^eli^tful. The soil'it fruitful in wine, oil, pomegranates, figs, raisins, almonds, chesnutt, 
oranges, lemons, and other fine firuiu ; but there is a want of corn, owing, it is said, 
chiclly to the neglect of agriculture. The horses are lively, but not strong : the mules 
being sure footed are more useful. Here is plenty of salt, fish, and honey. The moun> 
tains contain metallic ores of 'various species, but the mines are generally neglected, 
unless those of saltpetre. Here are few manufactories, but a considerable foreign trade 
in colonial produce. - ^ 

Estraraadura is the first proviiKa where oranges were planted when brought from China. 
Its chief towns affi Lisbon, SanUren, Leiria, and SetuvnI. • 

i Lisboa, the capitid of the .kingdom of Portujial, is situated in the province of £8tnima> 
dura, on the banks of the river Tagris, in W. Long. 9^ Q5' N. Ijit. SS'* 25'. It 
was antientiy called Oii«po, Oltsippo, and Ulisippo, which are supposed to be derived 
from the Phcenician Ulisubbo, or Ulbippo, signifying in that tongue, a pleasant bay, 
such as that on which this city stands. It first became considerable in the reign of king 
Emmanuel; from that king it hath been the capital of the kingdom, tlie residence of its 
monarchs, the seat of the chief tribunals, and the receptacle of the richest merchandise 
of the East and West Indies. Its air is excellent, being refreshed by the delightful 
sea breezes, and those of the Tsgus or Tago. The city extends for about two miles 
along l^e Tagus ; but its breadth is inconsiderable. Like old Rome, it stands on seven 
hills ; uut the streets in general are narrow and dirty, and some of tl^ are very steep ; 
neither are they lighted at night. The churches, in general, are very fine ; but the mag* 
nifictnee of the cbapeLroyal is amazing. Here is one of the finest harbours in tne 
world ; and there were a great number, not only of the finest churclies and convents 
hei'e, but also of other public buildings, and particularly of royal palaces, and oUiers 
belonging to the grandees ; but the greatest part of them and of the city, were desti*oy- 
ed by a most dreadful earthquake, on Nov. ], 1755, from which it will require a long 
time to recover, The inhabitants, before the earthquake, did not at most exceed 
150,000. The government of it k lodged in a council, consisting of a president, six 
Counsellors and other inferior o#cet. The berbour has water enough for the largest 
sliip,*and room enough for 1(^000 sail, without being crouded. For Ha security, there 
is a fort at the mouth of the river, on each side, and a bar that runs across it; and is 
very dangerous to pass without pilots. Higher up, at a place where the river is consi* 
(Icrably contracted, there is a fort called Torre do Ileleii}, or the tower of Belem, under 
w hose guns aU ah^ie must paie; in their way to the city; end op the other side arc seve* 
ral more forts. Before the earthquake^ most of the private beuses were old and un* 
sightly, with lattice windmesf afid the number of convents and colics amounted to 50, 
viz. 32 for monlis,^ and IS for nuns. The king's principal palace stands on the river, and 
is Urge and commodiotts. Of the hospitals, that called the Great, is obliged to receive 
all persons of what degree^ Mtioa, or religioB soever^ without exception. At the vil- 
lege of fieUm, near Lisbon^ k a nobU bospitai, for decayed gentlemen who liave served* 
the king, and have not wherewithal to maintain themselves. That called the house of; 

Yoi,. n R 
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iwercy, is qUo a noble charity. In the centra ol the clty> upon one of tfio highest hiils is 
the .cttstle»%bich commands the whole, being large and untient, and having, always a gar¬ 
rison of four regiments of foot. 'Hie catiiedral is a voift edthcc of tiie Gothic kind, but 
heavy and c/qrasy, U contam, Itawffver, great riches, and i* finely adorned mthin. The 
squai'e called Rosia ts large, and surroundcil «ifith. magnificent buildings. The whole 
city is under the ecclesiasticisl Jurisdiction of thi patriaroh, Avho was appointed in the 
year 17 17. Here is also an arcbhishapi who has^, bad, be^re the erection 

of the patriarchate^ a revenue of 40,000 crusadbe^#^ 6,0004 The university, wbich 
was rcinoved for^ some time to Coimbra, bnt afterWmj^ restmltd 40 |ts antieot seat, 
makes a considerable figure,' tb>Dugh much ipferior id tliiil of !Qoi(nbra.di^ * 

Santaren is fthandsome ^ tovvo, sealed ; in . a neighbourhood, which is fertile in 
wheat. . y -f;.’ ■ ' • ..r " 

, Beira is an agi^^e |nd fru^fnl prCl^tncCi in which are sttuated Coimbra, Viseu, 
Bragansa, indf Guaril^'" 

Coimbrii,' ebie^ 4^braied for its uoiversity, Is large and; handsome, and has a very 
ma^ideent mitt^ra^■ A • 

Guarda is a.liwil^d^wn, M has a 

^T|a loa JI^^^ its beiQg sepirated by mountaths from the other 

parts of the k^dom; . Its capital, iieatfd oh a rock, "abd Bragaiua, a fortified town, are 
the chief places in this proriiitm. 

Entre J>ouro Mmho^^PP^’hs PortO and Braga ; the foripm' a rich town noted fur 
its red winea^ jkiid. the latter, though of less note, the eapihd Oplhe province. 

Alentejo has for.its capital Evora, a considerable town, ailoated in a pleasant 
country;/ • 

and Elvi^.pib^andson^ h cist^^so large, that it 

will boldw«bi» eimugh '&,j^elnha^ s^J^li^tbi; vTlm brought by a 
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Schaflfliysen, Basil, Lucerne, Undenvalden, ttri, Switz, Friburg, Zu^g, Solcure, Claris, 
and Appenze). ' ' 

W'itb respect to the government and eonstitutton of these cantons, some of them ere 
aristocracies aOd some deinocracies. Fn the former^ both the and executive 

power is lodged ih the horgliers or Citizens of the caplilt of cacltyi^l^ of these theie 

fl<-c seven, vis. Zariclv Berne, Basil, iVIborg, Soleurt^'i^ Sc|i^ai^ the others, 

the legislative power in tho whole bb^;pf j^c peoj^i lad e«e^ male above 

I d, w hetficr ICryanti has a voW in niaidi^ and ,ch<H<^,^ tnagtsfrates. 

For cogfliphi wh^ Heivctic body, tbCin «f»";^ieli 

the former ■aMpaiihiiatty,- aifd the both 

are summoned ^"the city of Zorich, whiti j^i$points themeet¬ 
ings. Besides the general diet since the S^foiroation, diets of 

the tw o religions, at which all po^ n&irs of coiwi^uen^ two parties 


are treated wparalely.; %||pj^:^iise of, te^{coaip«^|l^f^'' 0 ^ij^’t^ vt 
study to maintain the leaghk'mlll^,-.. yet ..it is' .certa^:'.|^pSp|ah.lSiiJ^<»nfidenc 
between Uie cantons is ki S 0 jiiie;j|^ W their 
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lages, v-DoJi, vineyards, and com lands. Both on Che monntains and in tto nlleyt tlie 
air is extremely in winter; but in summer it i^ very pleasant, cool, ai^ refreshing 
on the former, but excessively hot in the latter. Somotiines it is winter on the north 
side of a mountain, when it is summer on tlio other; nay, flowers taky be gathered 
sometimes with one hand, and snow with the other. * Prodigious masses of ice and snow 
oAen fall from them in winter, and do a great deal of damage ; and most of the streams 
and rivers take their rise from the thawing of the ice and mow on. their sides and tops. 
From the rising or descending of the clouds, with which they are cQipinptdy enveloped, 
the inhabitants can, for the most: part, pretty exactly ibretal the the weather; 

so that titcy serve them instead of weather-glasses. The other and^lH|pparts of Swit¬ 
zerland are very pleasant and fertile, being divcrsifled'wich vioeyar^^^ra«field»i mea¬ 
dows, and pasture-grounds. The noountains In . these are but mole-hills In comparison 
ef the others ; there is neither snow bor ice on them in summer ; and ^ey frequently 
adord not only good pasturage, but arable gi ouodk Many petrifactions arc found both 
among these and the others, with a variety of fossils. The sands of the rivers yield gold 
dust, particularly those of the'Rhine, the Emmet, and the Aar, the Russ, the Arvci and 
the Inn. The metals of this country being generally found to be brittle, the only mines 
tliat are worked are a few iron ones. In the lower parts of Switzerland they sow rye, 
barley, spelt, flax, and hemp. Wines of various sorts are also produced in somo of 
them, with a variety of fruits. Of wood , for fljei and olbolr uses, tbCre is generally 
plenty; in some places, however, they are obliged to bum simep's dung; and in others 
aliind of heath and small shrubs. In the valleys tliey cultivate saffron wids success. 
The Switzers derive their principal subsistence from their flocks and lierds of mltle, which 
in summer graze upon the mountains. Their cheese is much mteemed, eapCciaHy that 
of Rcfue and Griers in the canton of Friburg. Grear numbers of horlas are also bred 
bere, anti bought up for the French cavalry. Besides t^ ttbovb^menttonod rivers, the 
Rhone and tbe .Tcsin have their sources in this country. The lakes am veiy numerou.s; 
but the c^f of drW are Geneva, Neufcbatel, Biel, Zuriebi T^n, Bricn, Constance, 
and Lucern. . Bbtb rivers and.lakes abound with and i <^p water carriage. 
Switzerland is not so populous as many other coiifi^^leiin Efifbpi ; and the popish carv- 
tons less so than the |rrdtcsta(it. The total numbel^ of the iiiAiabSbbits is computed at 
«,0G0,000. 

The language generally spoken h^re is the Geriban, in vrbls|k als4 ail pubHc aflairs 
are transact^ ; but- in. those parki of the cootit^ bordori{if?*^Tta]y dr Franoe W cor'' 
fupt French of ItaUan prevaiUv lirorvprad^naoC'^i^g^ are ^atviahii ^ffbd 
popery. Of the former are the'slnfotia ^of Zarieh hod Bei^; the teamef 
Geneva* Mulbaumh* and Biel, ^ NeufolM^ 1^ greater pat! wBisiK 

Schaflb^icib.the country of the Orisoos, the Tburgaii^ Glaid% and the 

Rhine mtley; the frontiers of Appenzel, a^a smalt pert of Sefothuie^ and imi places 
in the obontiics of Baden, and SargaiM. The imtof tbe Mfodahtif^ 
dcnisi are popbh. For tim edneaUon of yomb there is an univeri^ at: Benii, and 
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nc.idcmies at Zaricb, Berne, Lausanne, and Geneva, besides gymnasiums ’and 3 «dK)i 0 » 
illustres, both in the popish and protestant cantons. There arc also societies among 
^hem lor the improvement of the German language and the sciences. 

. U'hc principal manufactures are snuff and tobacco, linen of several sorts, lace, thread, 
tilk, and worsted stockings, neckcloths, cotton stuffs, gloves, handkerchiefs, 'silks of 
fcvtral sorts, gold and silver brocades, a variety M woollen manufactures, hats, paper, 
leather of all sorts, earthen wares, porcelain, loyl^atchcs, clocks, and other hardwares, 
&c. The trade of Switzerland is greatly promoted by many navigable, lakes and rivers. 
In some of the above manufactures, and in clice.se, butter, sheep, horses, black cattle, 
hides, and skins, the exports arc considerable ; and as the imports are chiefly grain, and 
.salt, with some American and Asiatic goods, there is probably a large balance in their 
favour. In some parts of Switzerland dres.s is restrained by sumptuary laxvs. 

The public revenues are in general very inconsiderable, arising chiefly from the usual 
regalia, appropriated cvi iy 'v’.c e to the sovereign, the demesnes, and public granaries, 
voluntary contribulioii i. tiie .sa' ,: o! ^alt, and a laud fax ; in the protestant cantons, from 
the church-land3-iiw, (hat were seized at the reformation.. Except in Zurich, Berne, 
Basil, um) ScnirliMuj.'jcn, where the people are more industrious, have a greater trade, 
and are i lchc; iliuu. in the others, they defray the ordinary charges, and that is all. 

'fhe < auiuns never keep any standing trOo|)3, except for a few- garrisons ; but their 
iniiiua is reckoned to be the best regulated of any in Europe. Every male from 16 to 
60 is enrolled, and about one third of them regimented. They must all provide them- 
.•selves with arms, clothing, and accoutrements, and appear on the stated days for cxer- 
ci.«e : and the several cantons and districts must be furnished wi^h^ sufficient train of 
artilleryn^pd all the other implements of war. The Switzers of the several cantons are 
allowed to engage in the service of such foreign princes and states as are in alliance w ith 
those cantons, or with whom they have made a previous agreement. Such states, pa>*ng 
un annual subsidy to the respective cantons, are allowed to make levies. Every man 
enlists voluntarily, and for what number of year* he pleases, at the expiration of which 
he is at liberty to return home. A great many thus always returning from foreign service, 
Switzerland is never unprovided with able and experienced o.fficcrs and soldiers. With 
respect to their character they are a brave, iionest, hospitable, hardy people ; very true 
to their engagements, friendly and humane. In short, there is not a people in Europe 
whose national character is belter. In their persons they are generally tall, robust, and 
well made ; but their complexions nrc none of the best ; and those that live in the ncigl)* 
bourhood of the mountains arc subject to wens. The Women arc said to be generally 
liandsome and well shaped, sensible and modest, yet frank, easy, and agreeable in 
conversation.. Few of the peasants are miserably poor ; many of them are rich, especi¬ 
ally in the protestant cantons, and that part of Berne in particular. 

S Berne is the most fruitful, the richest, and by much the largest of all the cantons, «-• 
tending in length about sixty leagues, and about thirty where broadest. It'yields not 
only plenty of grain, fruit, and pasture ; but also good wine, a variety of coloured eartbs« 
and clays, sandstone, mundic. - gypsum, pit-coal, sulplnir, and iron ore. Here UkQ>> 
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wise dre largo herds of cattle, great and small; and, in consequence, great quantities of 
milk, butter, and cheese. The principal lake is that of Geneva : the length of which is 
about 18 leagues, and the greatest breadth betwMn three and four. The depth in some 
places is near 430 fathoms, in others not above. 40. The Rhone enters it at the cast 
and near Booveret, and issues out again at the west close by Geneva. In summer its 
waters are much swelled by the melt^ of the snow on the mountains. This lake, hovv- 
ever, is not entirely surrounded by thWerritory of Berne; but partly by Savoy, and the 
country of Ge.x ; the former of which belongs to the king of .Wdinia, and the latter to 
France and tlie territory of Sion. Its borderjf^re extremely fertile and beautiful, being 
much embellished with vineyards, which yield excellent wine ; and interspersed with 
towns and villages, betwixt which a considerable commerce is carried on. The other 
great lakes that are wholly, or partly within this canton, are Neufchatel, Biel, Murte, Thun, 
Brien, and Halwyl; which all abound in fish, particularly that of Geneva, where trouts 
are sometimes caught weighing 40 or 30 pounds. In that of Biel, called also the 
Nvdau-lake, are tw small islands, one of which is verv beautiful. This lake is about 
three leagues in length, and one in breadth. Along the wliole west and north-west sides 
of the canton rubs the chain of mountains, called by the general name of Jura; but 
the several mountains, of which it is composed, have ail their particular names. Tliis 
canton is ‘well cultivated and very populous, the number of its subjects being computed 
at 400,000. German is the prevailing language, but almost all the people of fashion 
spelak cither French or Italian; even the common people in the Pais de V’^aud, and other 
places that lie towards France or Italy, speak a corrupt French or Italian, or a jargon 
composed of both. 'The ministers of religion are divided into deaneries and classes, and 
hold yearly chapters or synods. They are kept in a greater dependance civil 

power Ircre, tlian in the other cantons, and not suffered to interfere with matters of 
slate. 

The city of Berne first joined tiic confederacy in the year 1353. Towards the defenco 
thereof the canton now furnishes iJOOO men. Every male from 16 to CO, is enroiled in 
tlie militia, and about a third of them regimented. There are ofiicers for every district, 
whose province it is to sec that the men be regularly exercised ; that* their arms, ammu¬ 
nition, and clothing be in good condition ; and tbat they be kept in constant readi¬ 
ness to march. Oncea-ycar they are drawn out to a general review. Tlie same atten¬ 
tion is paid to those that belong to the train of artillery. Some regiments consist of 
married, and some of unmarried men ; some of foot, olliers of dragoons. 'Flicrc U also 
one regiment and a troop of coiriassiers. The latter consists entirely of burghers of 
Berne. Both the horsemen and footmen find their horses, arms, and accoutrements. 
Besides the arms and artillery in the arsenal at Berne, all the castles, where the country 
governors or bailiffs reside, arc well furnished with them. At Berne is a] constant ipiard 
or garrison of 200 men, and a small garrison at Fort Arburg. In the same city is aJio 
an office, which grants licences for levies to foreign powers, and where the recruits make 
their appearance, and are registered. The bailiffs have the efaief direction of' itSairs in 
their several districts^ being generals of the militia, and prosidbig in courts of justice 
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but in civil eautes, above a certain value, an appeal lies from tnem to Rcrne ; and in 
capital cases their sentence must be conlirined’by the great council, before it can be exe* 
cuted. When any bailiwick is to be disposed of, as many balls as there are competitors 
arc put into a bag, vibereof one is gilt, and he that draws that has the bailiwic. 

The principal towns in tijis canton are nernc and Lausanne. 

The city of Berne is said to have derived its name from the taking of a bear the same 
day on which its foundation was laid. The houses are generally built with white free¬ 
stone, and, in the principal streets, have piaz/as or arches under them, for the conveni¬ 
ence of walking dry in wet weather. Most of the streets are paved with flints, and 
traversed by a canal lined with freestone, ivliich canal is brought from a considerable 
distance, and is useful for cleansing the city and extinguishing fires. This city is longer 
than Zurich, but not so populous nor well built. In the upper part of this city are 
always kept a number of bears between two enclosures, with fir-trees for them to climb 
and play upon. 

Lausanne is a large, handsome, and antient town, capital of the Pays dc Vaud. It 
was obtained by conquest from the duke of Savoy, is governed by its own magistrates, 
ami has its peculiar privileges. Here is no pardon for capital offences. 

The canton of Zurich is about 60 miles from north to south, and 43 from cast to west. 
'With respect to its face, air, and soil, it is said to be an epitome of all Switzerland, as 
containing in it hills, valleys, plains, corn-lands, vineyards, lakes, and rivers. Their 
wines have tartness at first, but tfic longer they are kept the more agreeable they arc. 
The other products are excellent fruits, corn, pasture, fine clay, clialk, several coloured 
earths, pit>coal, turf, and sulphur. There are also some mineral springs in tiie canton ; 
and of th^ lakes that of Zurich is the roost considerable. The relQrmalion was intro¬ 
duced here by Zuinglius, in the year 1517. This canton is the first in rank, and inferior 
only to that of Berne in extent, power, and wealth ; in consequence of which, its repre¬ 
sentatives preside in the general <liet.s, when held in any place belonging in common 
to the cantons ; and the affairs relating to the whole confederacy are transacted in its 
offices. Its quota for the defence of the several members of the confederacy, is 1400 
men. Of one of the two armies raised on these occasions, it nominates one of liic com¬ 
manders in chief, as Lucern docs the other. Its revenue is said to be about 150,000 
crowns a*year ; ’of which one year with another, two thirds arc expended in tlie charcr s 
of government, and the rest laid up in the treasury. It can bring 50,000 flgiuing men 
into the field at a very short warning.-, 

Zurich, the capital, stands in a pleasant country, near where the river Aa issues from 
the lake, that takes its name from the town, 23 miles from Schalfhausen, and 114 Horn 
Geneva. After having being ruined by Attila the Hun, it is said to have been restored 
by Thuricus son of Theodoric king of the Gotbs, from whom it tool, the ^ame ot liiu- 
rtcum,* corrupted afterwards into that of Zurich. It is fortified in the modern way, and 
has wide ditches, fitoed with freestone. Thei^ are five arsenals in it, well stored with 
arms and artillery ; an'academy or college having 15 professors; a museum or chamber 
of rarities; a siateJy towa-bouie, the pillars in the front of which are black marble 
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Streaked !with while ; and a town .library. The sovereignty and adininishrfttion ot all adairs 
are lodged in the greater and lesser conncih out of whicii arc chosen the city officers, as 
the councils are out of the I3 companies^of burghers. There are several other councils 
or colleges, each of which has its 'particular department. Here are a great variety of 
silk, woollen, linen, cotton, and other manufactures; this being the place of the grcut> 
est trade in all Switzerland. The town is well supplied with jirovisions' by and from its 
lake. The streets are neat and houses woli built, but nffi magnificent. In the town 
library are several letters to Bullinger, fiotu lady Jauc Gray, daughter of the duke of 
Suffolk. In one of the arsenals is the niruro of William Tell, dressed and armed in the 
antient Swiss manner, with the cross-bow whence he shot the arrow that struck the ajj- 
plc off'his child’s head. 

Both men and women are so fond of music that there arc few of them that cannot 
play on some instrument. If a burgiicr goes out of town, or a peasant enters it without 
a^stvord, they are .liable to be fined. Nq persons, whatever their ranker office may he, 
are exempted from the sumptuary laws. The burgomasters, who are the same us the 
advoyers at Berne,- hgve the title of excellence. The hospitals here are very neat and 
well endowed ; but ihey do not affect the ridiculous vanity of lodging thopu?M in palaces. 
Not only uvthis town and canton and other parts of Switzerland, but also among the 
Grisons, the ministers all preach covered. Tiic country about the town is very pleasant 
and fruitful : fur both which is not a little indebted to the lake tiiat extends *24 miles 
iu length, and two or three in breadth. The water is of a green colour, supposed to be 
owing to the melted snow'* that falls into it from the adjacent mountains. That part <!fit 
next Zurich is called the. Lower Lake, and the other end the .Upper. The cathedral or 
great chur<di is collegiate. The present city is said to o'we its origin to a nunnery, 
tbunded by the emperor Lewis I. near where tlie ahtient Tigurum stood. . , 

Tho'tuwn of SchafTbausen is large, ha'ndsome, and strong. It i.s celebrated for a 
magnificent cathedral, and a clock which siiews the courses and eclipses of the sun and 
moon. 

Basil, the capital of the canton of that name, is said to be the largest city in Switzer¬ 
land. It is fortified with walls, moats, tow*ers, and bastions. The police is excellent, 
and the-dress of the inhabitants is regulated by sumptuary laws. In the town house is 
an exquisite piece of the sufferings of Christ, and a statue of Munatius 'Platicus, a ilo- 
man, who, about fiffy years before Christ, founded the city of ^Augusta Rauraeorum, on 
whose ruins Basil is said to have been, erected. Holbein’s Dance of Death is painted 
on a wall oppositarihe French church, and represents the king of terrors as mingling 
wiiii persons of all ages, and complimenting them^on their arrival at the grave. The 
clocks at Basil are reported to go an hour faster than in other places, in order to pre¬ 
serve the megrory of a conspiracy, defeated by means of thus anticipating the time. 

Lucern is the capital of tlie catholic cantons, and has a nuncio resident in it >lt is n 
small town, with little . commerce, situated in a romantic country. • 

Frtburg is erected ’in a singularly picturesque situation.' It stands partly in a small 
^do, partly oq. bald acclivities on a ridge of rugged roc^- .^If cuiqrcled^ by the rives 
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fSai h dHtiSnly oDOceftldt} ^ 'tbe circumja^t the tratreller scarcely 

«^ehes the antit''iW'1Wttf upon a jletv of the whole town, from tti 

,pTer-h«i^g./«|ji^j^ce. The fci^ifieatiQika, wliich coiteist of higb*stone walls and tdtriiVf 

of about four naitet; within uhicii space the ^e comprehends a 
singular n^ui^'of bousik, rotdtg^ thieimhh end meadows, n^j^iostautlyjtom wild to 
agreeable^ ftUm the bustle of a solitude of tlie d^^t jrctiremr'' 

fmidence of a catholic bishop, t ^ ^ ' i 

Soleure is a otal tittle towji, coo^ittOg about 4000 iid^itants.''^*Tbe 
curiosity U new churdi of St. t7i;s» begun in I7w and finished ]b 
at'least 80,0004 a conaldefalde s{jim'!fer‘sucb a small repiibm , 
scarcely exceeds i2,0004 a^yelr 

In the town of Olaili )|aa two churcfaiai, in which the Cal«|w|i^aii(l'e|thoi 
divine service in toms' ‘ ^ 

Apenzei has nianufiikures crape, fiistiao» and thread, 

derable trade iif cattle^ wood,'mid ^ ^ 

Tiio Oriseos hthaibit a lati^abous counfiy, 4ait ^hod good pacture 
grain, pulse, firuits, ud wine to tbeuail^s. ]|^hiif^the tim ]ei_ 
into aeverai Comtounities, which are 'peifeet dmajux^i^es ; «»ery nisJe 
a share in the government of the coa^niginity, M a vote at the electioB , 

Deputies from the sev^ commonhl^ foastilote the Ctuuwal diet of the G^iSlH^'iaagiies^ 
which meets aanuaily and alternately'^tbe c^hd league, Tlie depuf^ can 

however do nhthiag if themselves bOt^^Bla badt^^ii^i^eo^fsent of their oonstitneD^ 
Here is much of the spirit of toleratioii ha^aen'the dUmmunidet of the catholic and 
reformed relidians, but the judgsa are said to he venal, and to adauaijtar justica with 
much pprdali^? • ^ ‘ ‘ \ \ ‘ ' 

Geimvg^'':^tb»W8t celebrated <%' in Hwitaerfahd,''ren^mai to Im dmcrlMk'^^ It ii| a 
haadsouie, well ibrdfied dty, which eootauts ahosrt 30,4abaldtaiits. Tii% 
whiph have Issues from the lahe of Geoi^, supples the inhabalaiiU with water, by ^^gpua 
of an aqueduct, which elevates ^100 feet above ks level. !23u cidehas «r| .tuuislS^ wdf 
informed, many of the Wadesmen haring bean'educated at aiq|^4^ 

ITALY. 

Italy is bounded on the"u&h f||JFi«oea,‘S'«if£Niiahd, a&j|^ Germany j'nn.tha east 'by 
tlie Adriatie ; on the jsqitlli’^and w|int .by dih 'Zdj^terraaean. Its prini^^* ^visions, 
previous p the revalu^^ in ware Savb^^Kedmonl, Genpa, HIHinese, 

Parma, Modena, the fejfdll^uf Yen^ Lucca, the tkritories of the 

^Fope, ‘Sieiiy, SardWa, and ^Fsica; r 

Savoy'lies, between Prance and Ih^, and takes its name from iha la^^&baadui,' 
' altered af^Hwwm to Sabokand Sab^.' ’ 

V M ^ hes eompg the .Alps, it fiiH of lo% mountains, which Iki^genaral are .very ^ 
ten; many of\t£h'bkUest of flmmate perpetdaUy covered eddt ice and snow* 
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summit of those called Montagnes Maudites, tne cursed mountains,** ar® said to fi* 
more than two English miles in per{)endicular height above the level of the lake of Gf* 
neva, ami the level itself is much higher than the Mediterranean. In ‘some few of the? 
valleys there is corn land, and pasture, and a good breed of cattle and mules ; and along 
the lake of Geneva, and in two or three other places, a tolerable wine is produced. 
Mount Senis or Cenis, between Savoy and PiedmonV over whicli the highway from 
Geneva to Turin lies, is as high if not higher than the Montagues Maudites ; but of all 
the mountains of the Alps, the highest is Mount Rochmclon, in Piedmont, betweeti 
Ferticre and Novalese. The roads over these mountains are very tedious, disagreeable 
and dangerous, est>ecia]ly as huge masses of snow, called by the Italians avalanches, 
and tragments of rocks frequently roll down into them from the impending precipices. 
The way of travelling is citlier in sledges, chairs, or on the backs of mutes : in some 
places the path, on the brink of precipices, is so narrow that there is but just room for a 
single person to {mss. It begins to snow on these mountains about the beginning of 
October. In summer,- in^the months of July, Au^st, and September, many of them 
yield very fine grass with a great variety of flowers and herbs ; and others box-wood, 
walnuts, chesnuts, and pines. The height and different combihatioas of these mountains, 
tlieir towering summits rising one above another, and covered with snow, the many 
cataracts or falls of water, the noise and rapidity of the river Are^ the froth and green 
tincture of .its water, the echoes of its numerous streams, tumbling from cliff to cliff, 
form altogether a very romantic scene.» These mountainous tracts, notwithstanding 
their height, are not altogether free from thunder in summer, and are also exposed to 
thick clouds, which sometimes settle unexpectedly on iheni, and continue several days. 
There are some'wolves among the thickets; and they abound with hares, rupicapras or 
chamois, and marmottes. In the lower parts of Savoy, there are also bears, wfld boars, 
deer, and rabbits ; and among the desolate mountains arc found great quantities of 
rock-crystal. In the glacieres or ice-valleys, between the high mountains, the air is ex- 
.tremely cold even in the months of July and August. The surface of these ice-valleys 
looks like a sea or lake, which after having being agitated by fierce and contrary winds, 
has been frozen.all at once, interspersed with hideous cracks and chasms. The noise of 
these cracks,, when first made by the heat of the noon-day sun, and reverberated by the 
surrounding rocks and mountains, is astonishing. The height of the impending moun¬ 
tains is such, that the sun’s rays seldom reach the ice-valleys, except a few hours in the 
middle of the summer. The Avalanches, or snow-bidis, which the least copeussion of 
the air will occasion, tumble down the mountains wHn amazing rapidity, continually in¬ 
creasing and carrying aii before them. People have been taken out alive, afler being 
buried several, days under them. Tlie mountainous nature of this duchy renders the 
plough a useless instiiiment of agriculture. The peasants brAk up the hungry soil with 
tbepick-axe and spade, and to improve it cany up mould and dung in baskets. . For 
the purpose of preserving it from drought in the spring and summer, they cut small i^- 
eerroirfl above it, the water of which, may be let out at will; and to prevent the dhrth 
from giritig way, break the dedivity of*the mountains by building walls on the side for 
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its %d[ppoii-Which frequently assume tnc appearance of antient fortiHcatibn, and are 


pleasing deeepiioh to travellers. The Savoyards carry their better sort of cheese in t 9 
l*}edmdnt» as the flavour is much esteemed there; but they gain more by their skins of 
bears, Champisi and bouquetings, (a species of the wild ^at), or by the sale of growse 
and pheasant#, which they carry in great mimbers to Turin. 

The chief rivers are the Rhone, which, on the side of Geneva, separates Savoy from 
Frantic ; the Arve^« which has some particles of gold in its sands ; the Isere, the Seran, 
the Siers, and tiie Are. There are also a great many lakes in this country, which yield 
plenty of fish, but none of thern are very large; together with medicinal and reciprocating 
springs and hot baths. \ , 

The language of the comtnoii. people is a corrupt French ; but the better sort and 
those that live in the great cities, speak as good French as they do in Paris itself. 

In their temper, however, and disposition, the Savoyards resemble the Germans more 
than the French, retaining still much of the old German honesty and simplicity of man^ 
ners, which, no doubt, is partly owing to the poverty and barrenness of the country. 
To this also, joined to their longevity and the fruitfulness of their women, which are the 
effects of cheerful disposition, healthy air, activity, temperance, and sobriety, it is owing 
that great numbers of them are obliged tdgo abroad in quest of a livelihood, which they 
earn, those at least who have no trades, by showing marmottes, cleaning shoes, sweeping 
chimneys, and the like. It i# said th#t there are generally about l8,000*of them, young 
and old, about Paris. In the summer they lie in the streets, and in winter forty, fifty, 
or sixty of them lodge together in a room.; they are so honest that they may be trusted 
to any amount. Tlie children are often carried abroad in baskets, before they are able 
to walk. In many villages of Savoy there is hardly a man to be seen throughput the'year, 
excepting a month oi two. Those that have families generally set out and return about 
the same season, wlieu their ivives commonly lie in,, and they never fail to bring homa 
some part of their small earnings. Some of titem are such consummate masters of cecoi^ 
nomy, that they set up shops and make fortunes, and others return home with a compc« 
tency for the rest of their days. . An old man is often dispatched with letters, little pre¬ 
sents, aUd some money, from the younger sort, to their parents and relations, and brings 
back yith him.fresh colonies, letters, messages, and news. Thp cu!tivati(^ of their 
grounds, and the reaping apd gathering of the harvest and vintage, are generally left 
to the women and children; ^but all .this is to be understood of the biounbiinous parts of 
Savoy. G^at numbers of the ropdntaibeers of both sexes^ arc said to be.bme and de¬ 
formed,Stand they aiW much subj^l to a kind of wens,' which grow about their throats, 
and very much disfigure them, esp^ciully the women : but that is the only inconvenience 
theyfcolfjfbai lhamr 

No other religion wa# j^rofessed w tblerated in Savoy, but that Df the church of Rome. 
The decrees; however, of the council of Trent were not admitted nor were the churches 

neyksms for malefactors* 

This duchy is :dtvtdcd inio those t^Chablais, Qeneveis, and Savoy proper, the counties ^ 
nfTnrataUeand Maurlfttine, and t^ barony^ 
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Chambcrry, tlie capital oT Savoy, is a considerable town, well built, but not fortiScdf^ 
It is watered by se\*cral streams ; which have their sources in St. Martin’s hill, and run 
through the streets. In the centre of the town is the palace, formerly^occupied by tbf 
king of Sardinia. 

Piedmont, which was also subject to the king of Sardinia, is bounded by Switzerland 
on the north; Jllilan and Parma on the east; Genoa on the south; and France and 
Savoy on the west. It is a inountamous but fertih country, as the ^mountains produce 
wine, and the valleys corn,. Large chesnuts are here very plentiful, auil so many truffles 
arc dug up that it is called the truffle country.' The inhabitants a^iount to about 2,500,000, 
and carry on*a considerable trade in siik and hemp. 

'I'urin, an aniiept, populous, strong, handsome, flourishing city of Italy, and capital 
of Piedruoat, where tlie sovereign resides, with an archbishop’s see, a strong citadel, and 
an university. It is seated on a vast plain, at the confluence of the rivers Doria and 
Po. It is one of the handsomest places in Italy ; but the air is unhealthy in the autumn 
and winter, on account of tlie thick fogs. One half of this place is lately built; and tlio 
streets are straight and clean, being washed by an aqueduct. The two largest streets are 
the New-street and that of the Po, which are lighted in the winter time. The houses arc 
handsome, and all built of the same height. The ducal palace consists of two niagnifl* 
cent structure^, joined together by a gallery, in which arc several statues, all sorts of 
arms', the genealogy of the dukes of Savoy, a representation oj the celestial signs, a royal 
library, and many other curiosities. Besides these two structures, there is the palace of 
the prince Carignan, the hospital of St. John, wherqin ttiey pretend to keep the cloth in 
which is the print of the face of Jesus Christ. These are all superb structures, ll'hen 
the plagued reigned at Marseilles in 172D„a great number of artificers withdrew to Turin, 
insomuch tlrat there are now abovfe 87,000 inhabitants and 48 churches and convent-j, 
Turin is very well Ibrlified, and extremely strong, as tlie French found by e-Kpericricc in 
1706 , whb .besieged it a long while to no purpose. The citadel, which is flanked vAiih 
five bastions, is without doubt a master-piece of architecture. There are very fine walks 
an the ramparts, which require tw'o hours to pass them. There are also very fine gar- 
dens on the side of the river Po; and the bouse commonly called JLa Charite is remurk-*. 
able, as there is room for 3000 poor people. The college of the academy is very large 
and well built, and has a great number of antient in.'-criptions. In tlie royal library arc 
19,000 manuscripts, besides 30,000 printed booLs. It is charmingly seated , at the foot 
ot a mouatain, miles north-east of Genoa, 79 soutli-weSt of Milan, and |i80 north¬ 
west of Rome. 

The duchy of Montferret iras also a subject to the king of Sardinia. It contains 200 
towns, and abounds in ctito, wine, oil, and »Hk. . ^ • . 

. The Genoe-te territories extend along that part of the'Ml^terranean sea, commonly 
called tbegulph of Genno, about 152. miles J but their breadth is very unequal, being- 
from eight to about SO miles. Where they are not bounded by the sea, the follo\^ng 
staj^ fttkd countries, taking them from west to east, are their boundaries, viz. Piedmonti 
Montferrat; Milan, J'laceniia, Parma, the dukedom of Tuscany, rwjd the rcimllllc 
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Lucca. *IVjs trad, tliough a great part of it is mounlainoua, and some of that barren 
enough, yet produces plenty of excellent fruit, good pasture, wood, garden stuff, and 
mulberiy-trees, with some wine and oil, but little corn. What they want of the last, tliey 
.have either from Lombardy, Sicily, or Naples. 

Genoa stands on the coast of the Mediterranean sea, at the bottom of a little gulpb, 
partly on the fl;it, and partly on the declivity of a pleasant hill ; in consequence of which 
it appears to great advantage from the sea. 31 is defended on the land side by a doubre 
wall, which, in circumference, is about 10 Itaiian miles. Two of tlic streets consist en¬ 
tirely of a double straight row of inagniHcent palaces. The others, though clean and 
paved well, arc crooked and narrow, 'fhe palaces of tlic nobility are almost all of mar- 
l)le, and many of them are painted on the outside. That there should be such a profu¬ 
sion of marble here, is not to be wondered at, as the neighbouring hills abound wilb it. 
'i he city contains a vast number of palacee cburclics, and convents, and several hospitals, 
'j'he palace where the doge resides, and where the groat and little council aitd the two 
colleges of the prtterntori and governatori assentblc, is a large stone building, in the ceu- 
Ire of the city; but it contains some fine paintings in fresco ; two statues of Andrew and 
Joltn Doria, in wdiite mat bit* ; and an arsenal, in wiiich are said to be arms for 3*4,000 
men, witli a shield, containing 120 pistol-barrels, and 33 coats of mail, which it is pre¬ 
tended, were worn by as many Cjcnoese heroines, in a croisade. Of the churches the 
finest are those of ti»e Annunciation, St. Afary Carignan, St. Dominic, and St. Martha, 
in the cathednd is a dish made of a single emerald. All the inhabitants here, except 
ti;c principal ladies who are carried in chairs, walk on foot, on account of the narrowness 
or steepness of tlic streets. The fortifications of the city towards the sea, are remarkably 
strong. There arc two fine stone-bridges over the rivers Bonzevera and Bisagno, the 
fji.st whereof washes the west, and the other the east side of the city, within which there 
is also a surprising stone bridge, joining two hills. The harbour, thonsh large, is far 
from being safe ; but no care or expence has been spaicd to render it as .safe and conr' 
njodious as possible. The wind to which it is most exposed, is that called Labcccio. or 
tho south-west. 'Fho place where the republic’s galleys lie, is called the Dursena, wl.cvc 
rii<? a great number of Turkish slaves. On a rock, on the west side of the Ijiu Iktui-. :■ 
a i'amd, or light house, a high tower, on the top of which is a lantborn, containing i' 
lamps. Tho trade of Genoa is chiefly in velvets, damask, plush, and other silks, b:o- 
• ades, htco, gloves, sweetmeats, fruit, oil, Parmesan cheese, anchovies, and niedicinril 
drugs, from the Levant; but the badness of the harbonrj and the high price of commoJi 
lies, greatly check its commercle. lu 17*51, Genoa was declared a free port for ten ycaii, 
under certain restrictions ; in tirat called Porto Franco any merchant may have a ware¬ 
house, and import or export goods -duty-free ; but such as are disposed of in the city, or 
01 * the continent, are taxed pretty high. The nobility are allowed to tra<le in the hole- 
sale way ; to carry on velvet, silk, and cloth uianiifactories ; and to have shares In mer¬ 
chant-ships , and some of them, as the Palavacini, are actually the greatest merchants in 
Genoa.* Another very profitable article of trade carried on by them is banking, and 
dealing in bills of exchange. A uew academy of paiutitrg, sculpture, civil and milUarv 
vojL. n. u 
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architecture, wus instituted here in 1751. One mhy walk the streets of Genoa In the 
night with the greatest safety, wliich is more than can be said of many cities in Italy, 
Excessive splendour and luxury are, in several respects, restrained by salutary laws. No 
beggars are penyitted to ask alms in Genoa, and the inns are better than those at Turin. 
When a single person is buried, a kind of garland of” all sorts of artificial Uom ers is placed 
on the coffin. The [Genoese in general aic esteemed crafty, industrious, and inured to 
labour above the other Italians. 

^'^ilan, the capital of the duchy of tlmt name, in latin Mediolanum, is a very large 
city, andj has a wall and rampart round it, with a citadel ; yet it is thought to he incapa- 
t»!e of making any great resistance. The gardens witliin the city take up a great deal of 
ground. In the citadel is a foundry for cannon, and an arsenal furnished with arms for 
12,000 men. The governor of it was quite independent of the governor-general of the 
Milanese, who resides in the city jn a large, but old, and ill-contrived palace. The yearly in- 
e.omo of the governor of Milan is said to have been 200,000 guilders. Tire council belonging 
to the city was composed of a president and 60 doctors of law, w ho were all nobles and 
independent of the governor-general. Milan hath experienced a great variety of fortune, 
having been subject sometimes to the French, sometimes to [the Spaniards, an d soine- 
times to the Germans. A great num^r of persons of rank and fortune live in it, espe¬ 
cially during the winter. Tlie ladies of France are not allowed more liberty than those 
of this city : even the austerities of a monastic life are jso far mitigated, that gentlcmca 
have not only the liberty of talking with the nuns, and rallying and laughing nt itie grates, 
but also of joining w’ith them in concerts of music, and spending whole afternoons in 
their company. The cathedral is a vast pile, all of marble ; and though something has 
been doing for near 400 years, towards the outward or inward ornament thereof, it is 
not yet finished. Of the great number of statues about it, that of St. Bartholomew, just 
Dead alive, with his skin hanging over his shoulders ; and of Adam and £vc, over the 
main portal, are the finest. The pillars, supporting the roof of the churcli, are all of 
marble, and the windows finely painted. This church contains a treasure of great value, 
j3articularly a shrine of, rock-crystal, in which the body of St. Charles Boromaco is de¬ 
posited. The other churches, most worthy a stranger’s notice, are those of St. Alexan¬ 
der, St. Jerome, St Giovanni di Casarotti della Passionc, that of the Jesuits, and of 
St. Ambrose, in which lie the bodies of the saint, and of the kings Pepin and Bernard. 
In'the Ambrosian college, founded by Frederic Boromaeo, IG professors teach gratis. 
In the same college is also an academy of painting, with a museum, and a library con¬ 
taining a vast number of printed books and manuscripts ; among the last of wliich is a 
translation of Josephus’s history of the Jews, done by Rufinus, about 1200 years ago, and 
written on the bark of a tree ; St. Ambrose's works on vellum, finely illuminated ; the 
orations of Gregory Naziahzen, and the works of Virgil, in folio, with Petrarch’s notes. 
In the ifiuseum are J.«onardi da Vinci’s mathematical and mechanical drawings, in 12 
large volumes. The seminary . for sciences, the college of the nobles, the Helvetian col¬ 
lege, and the mathematical academy, are noble foundations and stately buildings. Of 
the hospitals the most relbarkable are the lazaretto, and tliat called the great bospUal; 
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the tatter of which receives sick persons, foundlinj^s, an'J lunatics, and has six smaller 
hospitals depending on it, with a revenue of 100,000 rix-dollars. 

The number of tlie inhabitants of this city is said to be about 200,000. It has been 40 
times besieged, taken 20 times, and 4 times almost entirely demolished ; yet it hath al 
ways recovered itself. It is said gunpowder is sold here only by one person and in one 
place. The court of inquisition is held in the Dominican convent, near tijs chuichof 
hladonna della Gratia. The houses of entertainment and the ordinaries here, are re¬ 
presented as very indilTerent. Milan is described as inferior to Turin, both in beauty and 
convcnicncy ;'"many of the streets being crooked and narrow, and paper windows much 
more frequent than in that city ; even in grand palaces, the windows arc often composed 
promiscuously of glass and paper. Two large canals extend from hence, the one to the 
'i'essino, and the other to the Adda; the Tessino having a cemmunicatioii witi) liie La go 
JMaggiorc, and by a canal w'ith the Sesia ; and then issuing from the Lago di C'orriO, and 
having a communication by canals \vjth tlie I.ambro and Serb. In a void sf)ace of one 
of the streets of Milan, where stood the house of a Irarlicr, who had conspired with the 
comoMSsary of health to poison his fellow citizens, is creeled a pillar called Colonna In- 
fame, with an inscription to perpetuate the memory of the execraldc design. The envi¬ 
rons of this city are very pleasant, being adorned with beautiful seats, gardens, orchards, 
!:c. About two Ttalian-miles from it, nt the seat of the Simonetti family, is a building, 
that would have been a master piece of its kind, had the architect designed it for an arli 
ficial echo. It will return or repeat the report of a pistol above ^>0 limes ; and any sin¬ 
gle musical instrument, well touched, will have the same effect as a'grcat number of in- 
blrumcnts, and produce a most surprising and delightful concert. 

TIsc duchy of Parma has a wholesome air and fertile soil. Its products arc corn, 
wluc, oil and hemp ; the pastures feed great numbers of cattle, and the cheese is highly 
esteemed. Hero are considerable mines of silver and copper, and plenty of truffles, a 
species of subterraneous fungus. 

Tlu city of Par.Tia is antient, neb, and populous, with a citadel, a bishop’s see, and an 
uuiversity. It has a magnificent cathedral, and the largest opera-house in Europe. • 

Placentia is seated near the Po, in a very fertile pleasant plain, watered by a great 
number of rivulets, and surrounded with hills, abounding witli all sorts of fruits. It 
contains a great number of merchants. The streets arc straight, and the principal street, 
called the ‘Stradone, is 25 common paces broad, and 3000 feet long, in a direct line, 
with 600 stone posts for separating the foot from the carriage way. Here are several 
line structures and two admirable brass statues. 

> The duchy of Modena is bounded on the south by Tuscany and th> republic of Lucca; 
on the north by the duchy of Mantua ; on the east by the Bolognese and the territories 
of the church ; and on the west by the duchy of Parma ; extending in length from souths 
to north about 56 English miles, and in breadth between 94 and 36, and yielding plenty 
of corn, wine, and fruits, with mineral waters. In some places also petroleum is skimmed 
off the surface of the infater of deep wells, made on purpose; and in otliers is found a 
kind of earth or tophus, w'hicli, when pulverised, is said to be an excellent remeilv 
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acainst poison, fcTcrs, dysenteries, and hypochondriac disorders. Tlio country of Ijt\ 
Salsa affords several kinds of petrifactions. > 

Its capital, Modena, is an antient city ; if stands 28 miles cast of Parma, 44 almost 
south of Mantua, and 20 west of Bologna ; and is a pretty large and populous, but not 
a handsome city. It is much ' celebrated by Roman authors for its grandeiu and opu* 
lencc, but was a great sufferer by the siege-it underwent during the troubles of the tri* 
umvirate. It was long the usual residence of the dukes ; and is also the sec of a bishop, 
who is suffragan to the archbishop of Bologna. Mr. Kcyler says that a hen Drclus 
Brutus was besieged here by Mark Antony, Hirtius, the consul, made use of cunicr 
pigeons ; and that even at this day, pigeons are trained up at Modena, to carry kitors 
Olid bring back answers. • This city hath given birth to several celebrated person 5, p.ii- 
ticulai !y Tasso the poet, Correggio the grand painter, Sigonius the civilian and iiistoriau, 
i>a \'ignola tiie architect, and iVIontecuculi the imperial general. The liitelary suii.t o* 
it is named Geminianus. The ducal palace is<6 very noble editicc, in which, among the 
other fine pictures, the birth of Christ by Correggio, called la Notto IViice, is miicii 
celebrated. Tlie only manufacture for wliich this city i.s noted is that of masks, of 
which great numbers are exported. The churches of the Jesuit.**, of tiie Thealincs, and 
of St. Dominic, are well worth viewing, In the college of St. Carlo B- romco between 
70 and SO young noblemen are continually maintained, and instructed both in sciences and 
genteel exercises. Before most of the houses arc covered walks or porticoes, as at 
Bologna. The city is fortified, and on its south side stands the citadel. 

The duchy of Mantua lies a/ong the river Po, which divides it into two parts. It is 
t.Qunded dn the north by the Veronese ; on the south by thedudiics of Reggio, Modena, 
and Mirandola ; on the east by tlie Farrarese ; and on the west by the Cremoncic. 1 1 
is about 50 miles in length, and 25 in breadth ; is fruitful in corn, pastures, flax, f uits, 
and excellent wine. It is now a large place, having eight gates and about lf>,()00 iniia- 
bitants. The streets are broad and straight, and the houses well built. It is very strong 
by situation as well as by art; lying in the middle of a lake, or rather morass, formed by 
the river Minchio. There is no access to the city but by two causeways \vhich cross ibis 
iiiorasss, and which are strongly fortified ; so that this city is looked upon to be one of the 
most considerable fortresses of Europe. It was greatly noted for its silk manufactures, 
which are now much decayed. The air, in the summer-time, is very unwholesome. 'Hie 
celebrated poet Virgil was born at a village near tins city, 

♦ The territorit s of the republic of Venice, contained the city of Venice, bailt on a 
number of islands in the Adriatic sea, the provinces of the terra firnia, namely the 
Paduan, Verojiese, Bresciauo, Bergamasco, Cremasco, Vicentino, Rovigno, 'IVevig- 
naoo, Bellunes, Friuli, l’i!it»ese, and part of Istria ; the towns of Zara, Nona, Spn- 
latto, Sabinico Segna in Moriachia, and li)o klundj of Cephaionki, Corfu, Zante, See, 
in or near the gulph of Venice. 

Wc have already mentioned the situation of Venice, the capital of this republic. Its- 
appearance at a distance is very striking, looking like a great town half floated by a» de¬ 
luge. Betwixt the city and the terra firtna arc a great many shallows, on wliich, ui low 
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you may almost every where toucn tne bottom with a pole ; but ail possible care 
is taken to prevent their becoming dry land. On the south side of the city .-xrc alsoslial- 
lovvs; but qn these there is great depth of water. The channels betwixt them arc marked 
out by stakes or poles, which on the approach of an enemy, would certainly he taken 
away. The city is divided by a vast number of canals, on which ply the gondoliers, or 
watermen, in their black gondolas, or boats. The streets are very clean and neat, but 
narrow and crooked. There arc no carriages, not so mucii as a chair to be seen in them. 
Though the city, by its situation and the great number of steeples towering above tiie 
water, strikes one w’ith admiration at a distance, yet, when he is got into it, it does not 
air.wer his expectation ; for, excepting the square of St. r\Iark and a few other places, 
there is nothiug grand or beautiful in it; at least in comparison of many other cities of 
Italy. , Of the canals, that called II Canale Maggiore, or the “ great canal, ” is by far the 
largest and longest, and consequently the most beautiful. Here races a.c someiimes 
run for pri?es in the gondolas. On its banks are also several stately houses. Over these 
canals are a great number of handsome bridges of one arch, but witliout any fence on 
either side; they are al.«o built of white stone, with which the streets are all paved, except 
tiie Rialto, over the great canal, which is all of marble, and cost the republic 2.^0,(;<)0 
ducats, the arch being 90 feet wide. * The canals, in summer, emit a had smell from the 
great quantities of fillli continually running into them. The finest gondolas arc those in 
which the foreign ministers make their public entries, being richly decorated with gilding, 
painting, and sculpture. The number of islands on which this city stands, according to 
some, is 6i) ; according so others 72. The circumference is about si.V Italian miles ; and 
it takes up about two hours to make the circuit of it in a gondola. The inhabitants are 
supposed to be about 150,000, including those of the islands Murano, La Guicleca, and 
tliosc who live on board the barges. There arc near 200 springs of fresh water in the 
I ily ; but the water of many of them is so indiHerent, that the principal Tamilies pre¬ 
serve rain water in cisterns, or are supj'lied with water from tlic Orenla. The most re¬ 
markable places in the city are the ducal palace, the square and chuscli of St.' Murk, who 
is the tutelar saint of Venice; the mifrt, public lilwary, grand arsenal, several of the 
palaces of the nobles, churches, convents, and iiosjuials. In these last is a prtxiigioos 
collection of the fine.st paintings ; Venico, in this resjicct, even surpassing Home itseif. 
The diversions of the Venetians are chiedy masquerading, especially during t!ie carni¬ 
val and other festivals ; ridottes, operas, plays, which are generally wretched perform¬ 
ances, and concerts of vocal and instrumental music. During their festivals debauchery, 
riot, and licentiousness are carried to the greatest height. The courtezans iiere, we are 
told, are absolutely lost to all sense of modesty and common decency. The grand scene 
of all follies of the festivals is the square of St. Mark, iu which bulls are soinetimi baited. 
In the doge*3 palace all tlie high colleges held their assemblies i but we are told by 
several travellers, what seems very strange, that the stairs are no better than a privy. In 
this palace is a small arseual, furnished with arms, against any sudden insurrection of 
the people,* together with a state prison, a great many exquisite paintings, and several 
curiosities. One side of it ia towards St. Mark's square j and the lower gallery on that 
, VoL. It X 
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side, witli the hall uiwlcr the new proctu•ali^ facing it, are called the Hioglio, whcc the 
nobility, and none else, at least while they arc present, are allowed to walk. Tlio square 
of St. Mark is the greatest ornament of the city, and hath the form of a parallelogram. 
In tins square, beside the palace, and church rf St. Mark, are two towers, on one side 
of which is a curious olock ; and the other iias stwirs so constmetod that one may ruic up 
on horseback. Opposite to the ducal palace is the public library of tire common wfa.lU ; 
containing a large collection of books and manuscripts, with some fine paintings, statues, 
and curiosities. Hard by St. Mark’s square is the zccca, or mint : from /ccca the gold 
coin called zccchino, take its name. One of the smallest pieces of money at Venice is 
called gazetta ; and tlie first newspapers published there on a single leaf, having be. u 
solil for that a*piece, all kinds of newspapers were from thence styled gazettes. I.;:' 
grand arsenal is two and a half Italian mile.? in circuit, mid contains vast qurmtitif s ct 
naval and other warlike stores ; some pretend that it could furnish arms for 1(),(){)0 bur.: 
and 100,000 foot : here are the trophies of Scunderbeg and othcis, with the hcluiti t I 
^Attila, See. The rope is 444 common paces in length, and the ropes and caidcs arr, 
viducd at 000,000 of silver ducats. In the foundry none but brass cannon arc , 
and 100 men are generally at Work in the forges. 'Jne sult-pctrc works here dcsi is :' i 
traveller’s notice : there is a vessel filled with wine and water, fourliir.es u day, ulu;- 
the workmen, though a thousand or more, may <iiiuk as much and as oftcti as tbvy 
please. Close to the liiaito is the bank. The trade of the city, at prestnt, is far 
of what it was formerly. Their chief jiianufuctu.es arc olotii, especially scailet, 
gold and silver stuffs, brocades, velvets, and paper, of wliich, and wdne, oil, fruit, sweet¬ 
meats, anciiovies, and several sorts of drugs used in (>hysic and painting the expoils arc 
still considerable. Venice lias neither w'alls, gates, nor citadel to delViid it; its sitiiaf:!)ii 
supplying the want of all these. In the treasury of the relics is the protocoil, <.r oiigiiial 
manuscript, as they pretend, of St. Mark’s gospel ; it is rarely shewn ; and lijc wi:'!;..;, 
by length of time, is so defaced, that the greatest connoisseurs in inanu.->vri|>ts car,;- , t 
determine, whether it is wrote in Greek or Latin, Ilesides what is properly called ll.e 
city, there is a multitude of little islands lyingTOund, which are covered with Iniiidings, 
and make each of them a kind of separate town ; the most considerable of whicli ii> tiiat 
called Gjjideca, or the Jew’s «juarter, wbicii is large and populous ; with St. Lrosnio, JSt. 
Helena, St. Georgio, Chiosa, II Lidode Palestrina, II Lido dc Malamocco, and Muru- 
110 : ine.se isUnds arc a sort of fence to the city, breaking the violence of the wavc^, 'i’o 
distinguish them from others, the Jews here must wear a bit of red cloth in liitir hats. 
I he gardens in this city are few and inconsiderable. In the island of Murano arc made 
those beautiful looking-glas.scs and.other glass-works, for whicli Venice is so much 
noted : here the family of Cornare hath a palace, with a gallery of p.ti itings, little sfiott 
of an Italian mile in length. The salt works in the isfatid of Chiosa are of great benefit 
to tiie Venetians, and yield a very considerable revenue. There arc .several other 
saiidi ialands about V'enice besides these we have mentioned j but they arc inconsider¬ 
able. 

.A» to the government of this state it was first vcstcdl in consuls, afterwards in tiL 
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h:!ne3. AI)OUt the hcglooing of the 8th century, a tJo.^e or duke was cTcctcd, and vcstc l 
will) unlimited po^ver ; but in 1171 the power of the doge was much abridged, and a 
council of 210 persons, composed of commons as well as nobles, was appointed. Soon 
alter, under duke Morino Morosini, the late form of electing the doge w'as introduced; 
In 129G tho government became'aristocratical; the privilege of sitting in the grcjt 
council being tijen confined to the nobility, in whom alone the supreme authority at 
present Is vested. Tho number of nobles amounted to about 2000. All those vrerc 
incrnljiprs of the senate; but, according to their antiquity, some were accounted more 
honourable than others. One class, Und that the lowest, consisted of the posterity or 


Iho’c, who, in the necessitous times of the commmonrvealth, purchased their nobility K t 
10(»,000 ducats. Tiic nobles had the title of Excellency ; *8111 wore, at lea^twhrn i:i t;. • 
city, a black furred gotvn reaching to their heels, with long cap''and psirrugs. So.nr 
.ol them were so poor, that they w(fre fain to beg of the ricii. At tho head oftae gfncii’. 
niont was the doge, whose otbee was once hcriditary, and power absolute t but the loi-ncn 
\v;\.^ afterward elective, and the latter very much circumscribed ; indeed he was no more 
tiuui a euudy slave, loaded witq fetters, which, one would think, could not be mucii tne 
ligiiter iur*being gilt; yet so much is the human heart captivated with external potnp 
and pageantry, that the oflice, for the most part, was eagerly souslit after ; but sliuu.d 
one: otherwise inclined he chosen, he could decline it, without exposing himselt to fu 
and confiscation of his ctTects. Though the power of tiic doge was very smud, 
In .Jiun and retinue wore very splendid ; his title was that of Serenity, and hi» otficc Joi 
I;: ; iic was said to be a king with regard to his robes, a senator in the council-house, 
a ; •; ! ;::n:r in* l!ic city, and a private man out of it. d'he yearly revenue ol ids ofiice wa, 
c:,': 1000/; and though he might be deposed, he could not resign his dignity. An 

(.• ' 1.. had a scat in the great council, unless they were under 26 years of age. In 
tli’ i ( i'nvu il the 'mpremc authority and legislative power was vtstcil. Next to it was the 
s( n.it’' or proiiradi, which consisted ot about incnibc!;'. v.ho had the power ot 
peace or war, and foreign alliances ; of appoinltng ambassadors; fixing the staiv.iara ot 
the coins ; imposing duties and taxes ; and all ofTiv-'s by sea and land were m i -cii g.'.t, 
'Hie tiiird council con.sisled of the doge and his six emmsellors, in which all U trers anvl 
in.vtrumcnts imlating to tiic state are read, ambas-sadors admitted to audience, anc o.:.u 
important aft'airs transacted. The [other colleges were the council of ten, which dccu cj 
all criminal ca.ses without appeal, and to which even the doge himself was subject; tc.c 
procurators of St. Mark, whose office was very lucrative, and who decided with respcc^t 
to wills, guardianships, and the making a proper provision tor the poor , an " 

inquisition, whose business it was to prrovide for the public tranquiii.ty. n t.ic w.i 
the duett* palace are heads of Hons and leopards, with open mouths,^ to receive 
tions of any plot or treason against the stale. Here was also a paiticular co ^ 
regulation of dress, but ihclr jurisdiction did not; extend to strangers. 
eleclim^ the doge was no ks.s singular than complicated and effectual y ca.cu a ci 
prevent all kinds of bribery or corruption. All the members of ^the gtanu couacil w it 
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were past SO years ot age beiog assembled in the hali of (be palace, as many baits were 
put into an urn as there were members present, 30 of these balls were gilt, the rest white. 
Each counsellor drew one ; and those who got the gilt balls went into another room, 
ivhere there ivas an urn containing 30 balls nine of which were gilt. The SO members 
drew again ; and those who by a second piece of good fortune got the gilt balls, were 
the first electors, and had a right to choose 40, among whom they comprehended them¬ 
selves. 

These 40, by balloting in the same manner as inThc former instances, were reduced to 
12 second electors, who chose 25 ; the first of the* 13 naming three, and the remaining 
11 two a-piece. All those being assembled in a chamber apart, each of them drew a 
ball from an urn containing 23 balls, among which aro nine gilU This reduced them to 
nine third electors, each of whom chose five, making in all 45 ; who, as in the preceding 
instances, were reduced by ballot to 11 fourth electors, and they have the nomination of 
41, who were the direct electors-of the doge. Being shut u[» by themselves, they began 
by choosing three chiefs and two secretaries ; each elector being then called, threw n lit¬ 
tle billet into an urn, which stood on a table before the chiefs. On this billet was in¬ 
scribed the person’s name whom the elector wished to be doge. 

The secretaries then, in the presence of the chiefs and of tlie whole assembly, opened 
(he billets. Among all the 41 there were generally but a very few different names ; as tiie 
election for the most part balanced between two or three candidates. Tiicir namc.s what¬ 
ever was their number, were put into another urn, and drawn out one after another. 
As sooti as a name was extracted (he secretary read it, and if the person to^whom it be¬ 
longed woH present, he immediately retired. One of the chiefs then demanded with a 
loud voice whether any crime could be laid to this person’s charge, or any objection nas 
made, the accused was called in, and beard in his own defence ; after which the elector ; 
proceeded to give their decision, by throwing a ball into one of the two boxes, or-; of 
which is for the Ayes, and the other for the Noes, The • secretaries then counted tlie 
bal Is; and if (here were 25 in the fii'St, the election was finished ; if not another name 
was read, and the same inquisition niade as before, till lliere were 25 appearing balls. 

The principal Venetian drder of knighthood, was that of St. ISiark ; the badge of winch 
is a large gold medal dependent on the breast. The order of Constantine knights wear 
a cross hanging from a gold chain. 

With respect to religion, that of the Vertetians was tlie Roman Catholic ; but they are 
BO bigots. The court of Inquisition was here under very great restrictions ; and the 
pope was considered as little more than o temporal prince, his supremacy being rejected, 
t Thfe'Venetians were the greatest flaval power in Italy. They pretended they could 
iit out, in .case of necessity, 60 men of war, 100 galleys, and 10 galeasses; though one 
can hardly imagine how they could- nruin half tltat number. The army was said to con« 
sist of between 20,000 and 30,000 men, the greatest part of which are Dalmatians and 
Switzers. Tlie commander in chief, styled Capitano, was always a foreigner of distine-* 
tioa; General Grame, a ScotehmaD, lately enjoyed Uiat ^honourable post. The ordr- 
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nary revenues of tlie state were computed at aooui i,2u0,000/. steriing'; but in the time 
of war they could raise them greatly. A considerable part of the revenue arose from the 
customs, and the duly on salt made at Oorfu and C!hiosa, * 

Tlie V''enctians are in general very tall and well made. They arc a lively, ingenious 
people, extravagantly fond of public amusements, with an uncommon relish for bvui;tjur, 
and yot more attached to the real enjoyments of life, tlimi to those which deneiicl on 
osteulalion, and proeoed from vanity. 

One of iIjc principal cities in the Venetian territories, on the terra firma, is Padua 
an antieiit, large, and celebrated town, wit'i an university and a bishop’s sec. It is 
much Ic.-iS coteiidcrable than it was formerly ; for now it contains no more than 
inhabitants, whereas it formerly had 100,000, and many of the houses are gone to ruin ; 
however the hall vrhere justice is administered is a superb structure. The cathedral 
church aiul the college of the university arc in tiiat part called the Old Town ; and there 
are piazzas under all the iiouses, where persons may walk without being exposed to the 
v,c!iilic;r. Tiic g.itdeu of |lje university is curious on account of the number of plants, 
ll u'e a student may take liis dv grees, let him be of what sect of Christiatiity he will ; nay 
tliough ho sIjuuKI he a Jew or a Turk'. The patron of this city is St. Anthony, who lies 
in the cathedral ; they have such a veneration for him, that the beggars do not ask cha- 
lity in the name of Ciod, hut Jbr the love of St. Anthony. Tlie Jews live in a distinct 
pitit of the city; and the neighbouring mountains produce excellent wine and oil, witii 
delicious fruit. 


\"croua is strongly flu tificd. and contains about (>0,000 inhabitants. 

Lucca WHS a small republic on the coast of the Mediterranean, between the territories, 
ol (Icnoa on the west, ^fodon.i on the north, and Tuscany on the ta»t. According to 
Ki v.'.icr it is only about HO milc.s in circumference, hut is exceeding fertile and populous. 
It contains, beside ilio city of Lucca, !50 villages. The number of the iniiabitants are 
computed at 120,000. Tlie goverument was lodger! in a gol'alouier, whose power was 
much the .same wifii that olThe doges of Venice and Genoa. He was assisted bv nlr.e 
counsellor.'; ; but tlie power of ail the 10 conllnucd only for two moniivi ; during winch 
Jmc ll.ey lived in the state-palace, and at the public osprnce. They were cLo.sen o ;? <./. 
the great council, wludi consisted of 2^0 nobles ; but even this election was char, .cci ii> 
a new election every two years. The revenues of the republic were about-I* *0,00'’ ‘cuiii 
or crowns ; out of wbicli they maintained iOO men by way of regular force, and 
as a guard to their acting inagistratea. T'he citv of Lucca is situated in a phin, tern; - 
u.iling in most delightful ctninences, adorned with villas, suuimcr-honses, corn hclds. am! 
pUmUtions of every kind ; so that nothing, cilbtr for use or pleasure, is heio waniii’:' 
'i'hc city, which is nbcuit three Italian miles ki circumference, has regular, wcii-iincd 
iortifications ; and its streets, tliough irregular, are wide, well paved, and full ol iiand- 
sorae ht)use.s. The nun her of its inhabitants are computed to be above 40,0'H> , and 
they carry on largo manufactures, especially of silk-stutTs. Lucca has a bishop, who 
enjoys .several extruordiuary privileges ; and its»cathcdral is GoUiic. 

Tn.'icany is bounded on the nortli by the stains of Lucca and Modena ; on the nortl:- 
VoK. IL Y 
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fast, cast, and soiitn cast by t!ic doinip.ions of liie pope ; on the soutli-west and west by 
t!)C Mediterranean or Tuscan sea. fts extent, from nortli to sooth, is about 180 English 
miles, and from ^ast to nost about .Si\ 

Though some parts of rnsriuiy aic monntalnons, it is frnitliil in vines, olives, citrons, 
lemons, and oranges. I'lio mountains oildidl copper, iron, alnin, m.irhie, and poipl)yry. 
In general it m.ay be observed d.'at this coiintry abounds in coin, salfion, honey, hemp, 
flax, woo!, and a great vat icty of minerals, 'I'lie great' ihiko was jiiijiposed to be able to 
bring 30,OiK) men into the held, and to ic.crcasc his marine tv) dO men of war, beside 
galleys. 

The piincipal places arc Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, and Sienna. 

Florence, the capitSl, is one of the finest cities in Italy. It is surrounded on all sides 
but one with high hills, which rise insensibl\’, and, at last, join nith the lofty inunnluiiis 
caiicd Appenines. Towards Pisa there is a vast plain of -to miles in length ; wiiici) is 
so tided with villages and pleasure-iionses, tiiat they socin to he a conlinoatioii oi the 
suburbs of the city. Independent of the churches and pn!3v:es of Florence, ii;osl of 
which are very nftgnihcent, tl-e architcctmc of the houses, in general, is in a gmal ta>tf ; 
and the streets arc remarkably clean, and paved with large stones chiseled so as to prc' 
vent the horses from sliding. The city is divided into two unequal parts by tl;e river 
Arno, over nhicli there arc no less tlian four bridges, in sight of each other. I'l.at 
called the Ponte della Trinita, which is uncommonly elegant, i.s built entirely of wiiite 
marb'e, and ornamented with four beautiful statues representing the Seasons. '1 iic 
quays, the building.^ on each side, and the bridges, render tiial part of Florence tlji\m;;;i 
which the river runs, by far thefinest. Every corner of this heantiful city is full of uon- 
ders in the arts of painting, statuary, and architecture, d'hc streets^ srpiarcs, and lionti 
of the palaces are adorned witii a great number of statues ; some of them by die hi t 
modern masters, Michael Angelo, BandintUi, Donatello, Giovanni di lioloLm i, Benw.- 
nuto Cellini, and others. Some of the Florentine merchants formerly were loen of va t 
wealth, and lived in a most magnificent manner. One of them, about the middle of tlio 
1.5th century, built that noble fabric, which, from the name of its founder, is still callcil 
the Palazzo Pitli. The man wa.s mined by the prodigious expence of this bijildiog, 
which was immediately purchased by llie Medici family, and has contiinied ever since to 
be the residence of the sovereigns. Tlic gardens belonging to this palace arc on the 
declivity of an eminence. On the summit there is n kind of fort, called Belvedere. 
From this, and from some of the higher walks, yon have a complete view of the city of 
Florence, and the beauteous vale of Arno, in the middle of which it stands. Thi.r palace 
has been enlarged since jl was purchased from the ruined family of Pitli. The furni¬ 
ture is rich and curious, particularly some tahlc.s of Fiorehtine work, wliirh are much 
admired. The most precious ornaments, however, are the paintings. The walls of 
■Aiiat is called the Itnp'Jrial Cliambcr, are painted in fresco, by various painters ; the 
subjects are allegorical, and in honour of Lorenzo of Mcdicis dialinguiHhed by the name 
of the IMaguinceut, The famous gallewy attracts every .‘Stranger. One of the most in¬ 
teresting parts of it, in the eyes of many, is the series of Homan emperor.s from .lulius 
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r.Ks?ir to (lallicmis, with a considerable tiutnucr of tneji' empresses arraj-god opposite 
to t'loni. This sesie-; is almost complete ; but ^vherever the bust of an cmpvior is vva it- 
ill}' the place is Tilled up by that of some other tiislinguished Homan* I'iie ccI'ditTited 
\’’enus of Medici, uhicli, lake it all in all, is thought to be t;ie standard of taste in feiunie 
l*L-iiuty and proportion, stands in a room called Tribiniah The inscription on its ba?e 
inenlions its being rnmlc by Cleomenes, ami Albenian, the son of Apoilodonis. It is of 
unite marble, and surrounded by other master-pieces of sculpliire, some of uhicb are 
said to be tlie ufirks of Praxitelds and other Greek masters. In the sa.ne room are 
n. iiiy valuable ci'i iosities, besides a collection of admirable pictures by the best masters, 
'ihrro are various oilier rooms, whose contents arc indicated bv the names they bear; 


as the f.'.ibinet of Arts, of Astronomy/ of Natural History, [of Medals, of Porctlam, of 
/\ i*i<jir.ci('s ; the S-iioon of the Hermaphrodlic, so called from a statue which divides 
f if ud.idiriitiou of the amateurs with'that in the Hoi-'diese viihi:ie at Rome, tlioii’ii the 
C'i'ieUence of the c.xecution is; disgraced by the vilencss of the subject ; and t'ue (ialiciy 
of Ihirtraits, which contuins the portrait.s of the most tuninent [laiiitcrs (aVi c.veculcJ by 
themsrilves) who have flourished in Europe during the liirt liu'cc eerituric-s. Our limits 
uill nut iidiiiit of a detail of the hundredth part of the curiosities and Iniiidings of Elo- 
reiice. ^\*e must not, however, omit mentioning the Ciiapcl of St. Lorenzo, as beirm, 
j.cih.ips, the finest and most cxj>cnsivc habitation that ever was reared for the dead ; it i- 
fiicrusled with precious stones, and adorned by the workmanship of the best modem 
.’i'julploiMr. Addison remarked, that this chapil advance 1 Sv; .v»my slowly, that it i.s 
1 ! n. iinjiossihle hut the family of ^fedicis may be extinct before their hurial-placc is 
fi.iisl’r^ d. 'I’iiis has actually taken place : the Medici family i.s extinct, and tlie chafKl 
rc> 1 ! i.:i« still unfinished. 

Eiviiv.ice is a place of some strength, and contain.’? an archbishop s sec and an univrr- 
cil’.. i .'-o [v.imhcr of inhabitants is calculated at iiO.OiH), '1 iuy boast of the impiove 
ment''llu'v have made in the Italian tongue, liy means of tiieir Academia della (‘ii.nsLa , 
and several oiiicr academies arc now ostabiijbcd at I’iorcncf '1 huiigli the J''.acnlinL-j 
afVeci great .‘•tatf, yet their nobility and gentry drive a rci.dl trade in wine, uiucb tmv 
sell from their cellar .wiiKlovv.s, and sometinvrs they eveu hang a broken flask as a slen* 
where it may be bought. They deal, besides wine and ftmts, in gold and silver st-,,!;K 
The Jews arc not held in that odium, or subjected to the same humiliating disiuiction 
here, as in most other cities of Europe; and it is said that some of the richest merchants 
Arc of that religion. 


Pisu is a large city, but in no respect equal to what it was wlicr an independent re¬ 
public. The neighbourhood of Leghorn, with whicii it is count, cled by a canal, is sup¬ 
posed to he one cause of its tlccay. Its streets arc handsome and well [vavtd, but in 
many places overgrown with grsMs. The cathedral, tiie campo santo or burying place, 
the steeple of the Augustinians, the church of St. Matthew, that of the kuigiits of St. 
Stephen, and the palace of the grand duke arc very ct lebratcd. Tlie city is remaikably 
rich ill curiosities, whether paintings, statues, or antiquities. 

It is ditficuU to describe the present state of Leghorn, wc shall tinrcGrc ceVdine cur- 
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selves to its condition previous to the late invasions ot Italy. Its inhabitants w?re about 
45,000, including Jews, Turks, Armenians, Greeks, EiiglisJi, and other foreigners. All 
of them, wlio arc here named, are allowed the use of public worship, but that indulgence 
was not granted to any other protestants limn the English. The Jews live in a quarter 
by themselves, as do also such of the 'i'uiks as are not slaves. The fouiier nation i$ 
said to claim a third part of the inhabitants of Leghorn, and to carry on a very preS- 
table trade in cortls. J’he ducal palace is a very line strnctme. 

Sienna is a large, antient city, with an archbishops sec, an university, and a citadel. 
The cathedra], lijough a Gothic building, is admired for its excellent architecture ; its 
walls are black and wliitc marble, and its pavement Mosaic. The Iiulian is here spoken 
in its greatest purity. 

The dominions of the pope comj^reliend the Ferrarcse, Ilolognese, Romania, Urbino, 
Ancona, Umbria, St. Peter's patrimony, and tiie campania of Pome. Tins country is 
naturally fertile, and v,as, in the lime of Roman prosperity, crowdctl with inlmbitunts. hut 
it is now very thinly [jcoplcii, and very negligently cultivated. Its principal ciii< s 
side Rome, the capital, are Ti.uii, Frescati, Ostia, Allnino, \'iterl»j, Cuvita \’eccl.i;!, 
Rrocciano, Castro, Orivelto, Aqua jrendentc, Spollctto, Ncrni, Tcrni, Perugia, Ancona, 
Loretto, Urbino, Pesaro, Sernigallia, Ravenna, Rimini, iiologna, Ferrara, and Comacliia. 

Ferrara is a decayed town, whose inhabiunts live generally in tlm most abject 
poverty. 

.The following description of Loretto, extracted m'h little variation from a respectabio 
work, may be conridcred as a fine satire on Italian ‘superstition. Loretto is small but 
fortified, and contaitis the famous Casa Santa, or holy chapel, so much visited by fiil- 
grirns. This cbupol, according to the legend, war- originally a small house in Nazareth, 
inhabited by the Viigin MaYy, in which she tvas saluted by the angel, and where she 
I.Yed our Saviour. Alter their deallis, it was held in great veneration by all b« !icvors in 
Jesus, and at length consecrated into a chapel, and dedicated to the Virgin : upon which 
occasion St. Luke made that identical imago, whith is still preserved here, and dignified 
with tlie name t>f our Lady of Loictto. I'iiis sanctified edifice was allowed to sojourn 
^n Galilee, as long as that district was inlMibited hy Christians ; .but when infidels got 
possession of the country, a hand of angels, to save it from pollution, took it in their 
arms and conveyed it from Nazaretii to a castle in Dalinali.n. This fact would havB 
been called in question by incredulous peoplC; bad it been perfoi tutd in a secret man¬ 
ner ; but, that it might be jnanifest to the most short sighted spectator, and evident to 
all who were not perfectly deal a.s well as blind, a blaze of c^lcsliul light, and a concert 
of divine music accomi)anicJ it daring the whole* juuriiey ; besides, when the angels^ to 
rr.'Jt themselves, set it uoa n in a little wood near the road, nil the trees of the forest 
bowed their heads to die ground, and continued i;; that fcspeclful posture as long a* the 
sacred chapel remained among them. Rut not having been entertained with suitable 
respect at the castle above U'.entioned, the same indefatigable angels carried it over the set, 
and placed it in a field belonging to a noble lady, called Lauretta, from whom the chapel 
takes Us name. This field happened, unfortunate!v, to be frequented at that timo by high- 
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HHyi'i.cn anJ inunlcrcrs : a circumstance with whicli the angels undoubtedly were i.ot 
ac(}iiaiiited when they placed it there. After they were better informed, they removed it to 
the top of a hill, belonging to two brothers, where they imagined it would he perfectly sccuie 
from the dangers of robbery or assassination ; but the two hrutiiers, the proprietors o; 
the ground, being eqtially enamoured of their new visitor, Ijccaruc jealous of each other, 
ijiiaiTfl.'od, fought, and fell by mutual wounds. After tfi.s fatal catastrophe, tiie angels 
in waiting hnally moved the holy chapel to the eminence where it now stands, and iiai 
stood these 400 years, having lost all rclisli for iravclling. 

'J'hc sacred ch ifiel stands due east and west, at the tarther end of a large church, of 
the most durable stone of Istria, whicli hasbeeh built around it. Ibis may be considered 
as Uic cxferjial covering, or as a kind of great coat to the Casa Santa, whicli has a 
s'tialier coat, of more precious materials and workmanship, nearer its body, Ims iiU''r- 
nal covering, or case, is of the choicest marble, after a plan ol San Savmos, and orna- 
incutcd With basso relievos, the workmanship of the best sculptors which Italy could tur- 
ni-h ill the reign of Leo X. The subject of tliose basso relievos are the history of the 
tilcascd V irgin, and other parts of the Bible, d he whole case is about 50 teet long, dO 
ill breadth. ;tnd liic same in licigbt ; but tbo real iiousc itsclt is 3‘2 teet in length, 14 in 
lireadlh, and ai the sides about 18 feet in height; the centre of tiie rcf.f is four or five 
feet higher, 'i lia ’.' .dls of this little holy chapel are composed or pieces of a reddisli 
substance, of an oidoiig square shape, laid upon another ia the manner of brick. .At 
test sight, on a ‘supcrlicial view, these reu-coloured oblong substances appear to bo 
iiotiiiug else tiian common Italian bricks ; and, which is still more extraordinary, on a. 
s •coiui and lijinJ view, with all possible attention, they still have the same appearanct, 
’I\uvcilcrs, however, are assured with great eernestuess, that there is not a single particle 
of brick in their whole composition, being entirely of a stone, which, ♦iiough it cannot 
now l»c found in. Ihdcslinc, was formerly, very common, particularly in the iictghboml]Ood 
of Nhwarcth. 

7’he holy hou-c is divided within into ^two unequal portions, b) a kind r-r g:atc-wTi,K 
of ‘^ilvcr. The divi.sion towards tlic west is about tlirec lourths ot tiic whole; that to tim 
I.ist i.s culled the .Sanctuary. In the larger division, winch may be cimsiucred as ti.v 
main body of llic house, the walls are left bare, to shew tire t;ue. original fabric ot Xa/.i 
relh stone ; for they'* must net be supposed to be bricks. At the lower or western wai? 
there is a w iiulow, the same through which the angel Gabriel entered at the .Annunci¬ 
ation. 'i’hc jirchitiavos of this window are covered with silver, fhere area great num¬ 
ber of gplden and .silver lamps in this chapel, one of the former, a present from the 
rcjmhli*' of \'’ericc, is said to weigli 37 pounds^; and some of the silver lamps are s.iui 
to weigh from ItiO to 130 pounds. At the upper cud of the largest room is tlic lUtHr, 
but so low that from it you may see ,the famou^s image, which stands over llic chimney, in 
the smul! room or sanctuary. Golden ami silver angels, of considerable kneel 
around her ; some offering hearts of gold enriched with diamomls, and one a»i int irt of 
pure gold. The wall of the sanctuary is plated with silver, and adorned witli ciucifj.\es, 
precious stones, and votive gifts of various kinds, llic figure ot the A irgin herself by 

Voi.. 11. 
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!io mean? corrcspon.lj with the t)r;e un nilmc of her nouse ; she is a (ittle woman, about 
tour tcirt in height, uiiu tue features au.l t omploxion of u Negro. Of ail the sculptors 
that ever a.S'.medly Sr. Luiic, hy ulioiu ih.ii liguie is saiti so bnve been made, is 

the least of a il.titt'rer ; aud nothing can he a stronger [>ro()f of the blessc<l Virgin’s con* 
tempt for exti-rntd heuiitv, than her liciug satii'iod with tlu.s representation of her. The 
liguro of the iufaiit .lesus, by St. Luise, is of a piece with tliat of the.Virgin ; he holds a 
large goiJen globe in one haml, and the otlirr is extended in the art of hlcssiijg. llotli 
figures have crowns on their heads, enriched with diatnond.s : thest; Mere jiie.seuts frotn 
Ann of Austria, queen of France, iioth arms of the V'irgin arc in; losed within her 
roties, and no p.nt hut !ier face is to be si;cn ; her dress is mojt magnificent, but in a 
wrctciied bad taste : tins is not surprising, for she has no female aiteudant. She has 
particular clothes for the Uiftercnt feasts held in bonour.of her ; ami, Mlhc!) is not quit(; 
so decent, is always dressed and undressed hy the priests hdouging to the chape! ; hn 
robes arc oinamentcd with ail kinds of precious stouc.*:, down to the hem ot her 
garment. 

There is a small place behind the sanctuaiT, in which arc. shown the ciiimney and 
sotne other furrtiture, which they pretend belonged to the X irgin wlmn she lived at 
Nazareth ; parliculariy a little earthen porringer, out.bf wliich t!ie infant uscil to cat. 
The pilgrims bring losarits, little crucifixes, and Agnus Dei's, which the obliging pric-t 
shakes for half a minute in this dUh ; after which it is believed ih^y acquire the viitnn 
‘of curing varii)U3 disease.*, and prove an c.xcelient preventative of all temptations ot 
Satan. The gown, wiiicii the imago lia<i on ivhen the chapel arrived from Nazureih, is 
of led camblet, and carefully kept in a glass" slirinc. 

Above 100 nsiiSsLS arc daily said in this chapel and in the churcli in which it stand'. 
The jewel? and riches to be seen at one time in the holy chapel, are of small value i:i 
comparison of those in the trcasuiy, which is a large room aujoining to the vestry ot tl;:: 
great churcin In the presses of tliis room are‘kept those presetus winch loyal, nohlc, 
and rich bigots, of all ranks, have, by oppressing their subjects, and iiij u iug their fami¬ 
lies, scut to this place. To enumerate every particular would fill volumes. 'I'hcy con¬ 
sist of various utensils and other things in silver aud gold ; as lamp.s, cTindleslicks, gob¬ 
lets, cfoans, and crucifixes ; lambs, eagles, sainta, apostles, angels, virgins, and inlar.ts ; 
then tl.cre are cameos, pearls, gems, and precious stones of ail kiiuks and in great num¬ 
bers. What is valued above all the other jewels is the miraculous pearl, wherein tlicy 
assert tliat nature has given a faithful delineation of the Virgin, silling on a ciood, with 
the infant Jesus in her arni.s. There was not room in the jnesses of the treasury to held 
all the silver pieces '.vliich have been presented to the Virgin. Se\( lal other presses in 
tb« vestry arc completely full. It is said that those pieces «rc occasionally melted down 
by his holiness, for the use of the state ; and also that the most precious of Ifte jewels are 
picked out and sold for the same purpose, false stones being substiinted in their room. 

The only trade of Loretto consists of rosaries, crucifixes, iilth: Madonas, Agnus Deis, 
and medals, w hicli arc manufactured here, and sold to pilgrinis. 'I hcrc are a gwat nniu- 
bers of shops full of these commodities, some of them of a high price ; but infinitely the 
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prer»i.cr ;>r»rt .ire ! to t!ie pursers '*f Ujc ouyers, ana soi>t fir a r.rv ', 

evic-jnt poverty ot tli< se yiarcjfirturtrs uj)t.l liadtrs, and (li tlic <A tliis 

fovvn in general, is a sistlicieut |*root’ that the reputation oi’ our Lady of Loietln ii ivc j’.iy 
on the dtclinc. 

In the great church, which contains the holy cljapel, are confrssionals, w’lcrc th* 
penitents froni evi iy country of Kuropc may be confessed in their own language, priesti 
heing always in waiting for lijat purpose; each of tlicfn !kis a long white rod in ins hand, 
with whiidi he tour!ics lite iieads of those to uhotn he ihiiil.s proper to grant ahsoiuli'M'.' 
'J'I'iy jilacc thcu;s(:lvc.s on theif knees, iu g!ou[>*!, around the runfcssional ciiair ; and, 
when the holy tuthcr has touched their hea-.ls with liie exfuatc-iy they retire, liccd 
frern the hurdcMi of their sins, and with renewed courage to iu gi,* a fiesh acronut. 

In the spacious area l)cfure this cluirclj liwre is an clcc=’‘t't inai hie feui)t.iiu, supplied 
with water from an adjoining hill hy an a<iuediicf. Tew, even of li.t ino^t iuconsiueruhlc 
towns of Ituly, afe without the useful ornametd of .1 puljlic loiotaro. ‘ lijc einbcili--'!!" 
jnrnt? of sculpture ami architecture arc employed wit.h great prop.-iety on such work«, 
whic.'i arc continually in the people's view ; the air is refrehiiod, and the eye deligiued by 
ti e strcauis of water they pour forth ; a sight pccu!iu:.'y agreeahie iu a* warm climate. 
Ir, .this area is ah:o a statue of Sixtus V. in bron.TP. ( her tiic i)ortal of l.he chiircli it- 
fclt is the slatcc of the \'irgin ; and above tne nii ldic gate us a Latin inscription, 
iiujurrting lliat within is the house of the mother of (I'dd, ;n vUnch the word was made 
tivsh. 'J’he gnlc.'j of the church are likewise of bronze, tmui iii^hed’whh basso relievos of 
admirable workmau^fiip ; the subjects taken partly irom the Oid and partly from the 
* New Testament, and divided into different compaiIments. As the gates of tliis churcU 

arc sliut at noon, the pilgrims, who arrive after that lime, can get no nearer the sania 
casa than tliese gates, which me by this mean?, sumctiincs exposed to the first violence 
of that lu.'ly ardour, which was designed for the cha[H'l itself. Ail the sculpture upon 
the gates, wliioh !«-• within reach of the m'outl.s of these zealots, is, in some degicc, ctlV.ccc 
bv their kisses. . 

There are ai?o several paintings to be seen here; some of which arehigldy esteem" p 
particularly two in the treasury. The subject of one of these is the Virgin's X iin iiv, 
by Annibal C’anacci ; and cf the other a holy family, by llaphae!. inc'e are so -. c 
others of considerable merit, which ornament the altars of the gicat ciimc’n. i in'o 
altars or little chajicls, of which lhi.s fabric contains a great number, are lined wiih nnn - 
blc, and embellished by sculpture ; luit nothing within this church intcrlesls a tnivelii.r 11 
sensibility so much as the iron gates before those chapels, wdiicli we.e made of the faiors 
, and cliains of the Christian slaves, who were freetl from boadage by the glcriou? victory 
of Lepanto. • 

The palace where the governor resides stands near the church, and the tevit-i.istics, 
who arc employed in it, lodge in the same place, whcic they receive the {.dig: bus of high 
distinction. The environs of this towns are very agreeable ; and, in line wemher, ih© 
high mountains of Croatia may be seen from licnce. 

■ Ravenna was founded by a colony of Thessalonians, on the Adriatic, inwasacsora 
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bowy situation, wliicli proved a natural security to it'. The liouses were all of wood, 
the communication uv bridges and boats, and the town kept,sweet and clean by the tides 
carrying away the mud and soil. i\nlienlly it had a j^ort at the mouth gf the JJedesi.s ; 
Augustus added a new port capacious cnougli to hold a debt, for the security of the Adriatic, 
Jjetween which ami the city lay the’ Via Ctesaris. It had a very Nourishing trade rili the 
sea withdrew two miles fmin it, which has been a great dctVimei'.t. The fortifications 
are of little importance, and the citadel is gone to ruin. It is now most remarkable for 
■ the excciicnt wine- produced in its neighbourhood. The Hiausolcutn of Thcodoric is 
still to he seen, 'emariiabic for being covered by a single stone iiS feet in diameter anc 
15 thick. . , ■ 

It h thought that the ft'alhs of modern Rome take in nearly t!>e same extent of ground 
as tiie antient ; but the dillercnce of the number'of bnihiings i n this spot is very siioat, 
one half ofjnodern Rome lying waste, or occupied wiiJj gardens, field>, mendous and 
vineyards. One may walk quite round lije city in three or m n lionrs-ai most, the cir¬ 
cumference being reckoned 'about 1J Italian miles. ^Vith rigurii to the numlK r m ike 
inhabitants, modern-Rome is greatly inferior to the antient ; for in 1709. the niioic ol' 
these amounted only to 138.5b'8 ; among which were dO bishops, i’b'SG pi ii^! », ,o.5'.» 
monks, 18(4 nuns, 395 courtezans, about 8000or 9000 Jews, aiul 14 Moors. I ■ 17 i4 
the number was incredlbd to 143,000. In external splendour, and the hcauiy o ib; 
temples and palaces,* modern Rome is thought by the most judicious travellers, to excel 
the antient. There was nothing in antient Rome to he compared with St. Petcu’s c!;-..'-. !i 
ill liie modern. That Rome tvasabic to recover itself after so many calamities ami de¬ 
vastations, will not be matter of‘surprise, if we consider the prodigious sina.s that it has so, 
long annually drawn from all countries of the popish persuasion. These sums, tliuugli 
still considerable, have been continually decreasing since the reformation. . 'I hc surhici; 
of the ground, on-'which Rome tvas originally founded, is surprisingly altered. At 
r>tesent it is ditTicuIt to distinguish the seven hills, on whieh it was fust built, the tow 


grounds being almost filled up with the ruins of the antient .streets and houses, and tiic 
great quantities of eartii washed down from the hills hy the violence of the lain.';. An- 
tiently the suburbs extended a vast way oil all sides, and made the city ajipear alinosf 
boundless ; but it is quite othefwisc now, the country abdut Rome being almost a desert. 
To this, and other causes it is owing, that the air is none of the most wholesome, capoci- 
ally during the summer heats, when few go abroad in day-time. No city at pietcut in 
the woi'J surpa.sscs, or indeed equals Rome, for the multiplicity of fine fountains, noble 
edifices, antiquities, curiorilies, paintings, statues, and sculptures. The city stands on 
ilio Tiber, 10 miles from the Tuscan sea, 380 from Vienna, .560 from Paris, 740 from 


Amsterdam, 310 from London, and 900 from Madrid. Tho Tiber is subject to frequent 
inundations, by which it often does great damages. A small part of the city is sepa¬ 
rated from the other, by the river, and is therefore ‘called Travestcic, beyond tlic Tiber> 
There are several bridges over the river, a great number of towers on the walls, and 29 
gatcs.Sl^rhe remains of Rome’s antient grandeur consist of statues, colossuscs, temples, 
palaces theatres, tiaumacuias, triumphal arches, ’circuses, colutpns, obelisks, fyunteius,. 
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aqueduccs, mausoleums, iiierma; or hot I»aths, and other structures. Of modern builJ- 
ings, the splendid chiirciics and palaces are the most remarkable. Mr. Addison say:*, it 
is almost impossible for a man to form in his imagination such beautiful and glui iuus 
scenes as are to he met with in several of the Roman churches and chapels. I'his gen¬ 
tleman tells us also, that no part of the antiquities of Rome pleased him so much as the 
antient statues, of which there is still an incredible variety. Next to the statues, he says, 
there is nothing more surprising tbafi the amazing variety of antient pillars of so munv 
kinds of marble. Rome is said to be well paved ; but not well lighted or kept very 
dean. Two thirds of the houses are the property of the churches and convents, and 

alms-liouscs. Protestants arc not obliged to kneel at the elevation of the host, (i at 

meeting the eucharist in the streets ; and they njay Iiave flesh meat always at the inns, 
even duiing lent. Here are juany academics for promoting ails and sciences, bcsidci. 
tlie uni\erji!y. 'i'lic carnival liere i.s only during the eight days behne lent, and the •, 
ore no siich scenes of riot as at A’cnicc : rnostitutes, liO\vt\cr, arc pni'iic.y lo!( rated 
lo maintain good order tbero is a body of 2»>f) Sbirri, or Hulbedeers, under tboir bari- 
gella or colonel. 'J here is little or no trade carried on in Rome, but a vast deal of 

money is .spent by travellers and other str angers. 'I'he principal .inoJern structuia s are 

tlie church of St, Peter, and the other churciies ; the aqueducts and fountains ■ the 
and llic nfiicr palaces ; the Campidolio, where the Rom^p senate resides, &c, 
riie principal retinins of antiquity are the pila miliaria of tine marble ; the cqucstiian 
Lr iss ,'>tatuc of Marcus Aurelius Antonius ; the marble monument of the emperor Alex¬ 
ander Severus ; marble l/usts of the emperors and their consorts ; three brick arches of 
the icini»le of Peace, built by the emperor Vespas'an ; the triumphal arcii (H Septimus 
Seiveins, and of Gallicnus ; the circus ot .Anlonips Caraculla ; some parts of the 
cloaca nuNima ; the columna Antonia, representing the principal actions oJ Marcus 
Aurelius ; the rrajan's pillar ; some frngmciits ot the pahicc of Antoninus Pms, and ot 
Nci va's forum ; the mausoleum of Augustus, in the Strato Pontifioa ; the rvmaiw: ot tlu 
emperor lieverus’s tomh without St. .folins gate ; the pyramid of Caius C'cslii^ near S?, 

1’.mi s gate ; tfic popliyry coffin of St. Helen, aiul tlm original statue cu ( 
tiie Great, in the church of St. .Tohn of Latcran ; a font of oriental granite in tftc ciiapi I 
of St. Giovanni in foiilc, said to have been creeled by C’onstanilno the Git.;t , ;i;i 
Egyptian obelisk near the church of St. .^faria Maggiore ; the .stately remains of i)io- 
ciesian’s balh.v ; tlie celebrated Pantheon ; tiie obelisks of Scsostp: and Auguslu?, by 
Ibc Clementine college ; the churcli of St. Paul fuori tiella Mura, and to have I ecu 
built by Constantine the Great ; the Parnese Hercules, in whilu marble, ot a cohubiau 
size and exquisite workmanship, in a court of tite Parnese palace, and an ad:-, uai.de 
group cut out of one block of marble, in another court of the same |ialace. llcr.id»*.s 
these there are a great many more, which v)ur houiiiis will not allow us to i.tkc any lur- 
thcr notice of. Here is a great number of rich and ueli regulated I'.osjufals Near tin-, 
cjuircli of .St. Schastino alle Catacombe are the most spacious of llic catacombs, wlicre 
the Cbristians, who never burned their dead, and such of the j>agan Romans as could 
not aflord the expcncc of burning, were buried. Along the ^'ia Appia, wuhout St. 
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Scbii$tia»*$ gate, where the tombs of the principal families of Rowe, irhich^t present arc 
used for cellai's and store-houses by the gardeners and vine dressers. 

The late kingdcni of Naples, or as it was othera’ise denonnnated of the two Sicilies, 
enniprehended the following provinces on the 0ain land of Italy : Lovora, Principato 
Citra, Principato Ultra, Molise, Basilicata, Calabria Citra, Calabria Ultra, Abbruzzo 
' Citra, Abbrnzzo Ultra, Capitinata, Terra di I^.ri, and Tefra di Otranto. The vvintfr 
is here exceedingly mild, the summer is hot, and the'spring marked usually by tiie return 
of the Sirocco, a south-east wind, that, during the £0 days of its continuance, dries up the 
buds of vegetables, an^ relaxes the nerves of the inhabitants. Notwithstanding tisis 
eircnmstance, the country is so fertile in all sorts of grain, flax, olives, vines, and excel¬ 
lent fruits, that it has obtained the appeUati^ of. a terrestriid paradise. Its mineral 
productions are alum, rock cr}'stal, and marble,'j^^inc wool, silk, and the filaments of a 
shell-flsb, furnish the inateriais for several inanufactures. ' The Neapolitans, ihoiigh 
distinguished for the number of ecclesiastical persons, rank very low in morality, being 
chargeable with every vice except drunkenness. 

The city of Naples, one of the finest in Italy or even in Europe, is built in the form of 
an amphitheatre, sloping from the hills to the bay.of Naples. Although inferior to Rome 
in public building, it has flner streets and more comnac^ious private bouses than any to 
be met with in. that celebrated, city. On the flat r'^pfs of the houses are placed numbers 
of flower‘vases, and fruit-trees in boxes of earth, producing a very gay and agreeable 
eflfect The inhabitants, who amount to 356,000, are but little employed in trade or 
manufacture. They are however celebrated for liquors and confections, and have been 
thought to embroider better than the French. Their.tiObiUty were numerous and poor, 
but affected great splendor. The iMtbedral. is a grand Gothic edificr, and of all the 
palaces the king’s was the most magnificent 
Six miles dbtant ^om Naples stands tiie celebntiei^mountain Vesuvius, whose erup¬ 
tions have been so XCGurately recorded by Che llite i^irVWiiliam Ilamilton. Its perpen¬ 
dicular height is about 3700 feet, and the ase^ht the to the hill, is about two 
miles and a half. One of the nUiouotain is fertile add weU icqUivated, producing great 
plenty of vines ; but the loUth aqd covered with and ashes; while 

a sulphureous smoke constantly isSut^ froin the top, sometih^ a^ most vio¬ 

lent explosions of stones, the eidifsibq pf great .strenn^ of laya, ^*1 oilier attend¬ 
ants of a most formidable volcon^^^^/ ^ tho year 

79, and ov^whelmcd thie two citiep'bf Nevcul^ 

Herculaneum and Pompeii, though buried ^ ^ depth of shecessive strata 

of lava, Were accidentally discovered .i>y spipe latiourjers in 'i7 t'i:. «iiid'''bave iui||ii./wrriv<»tl a 
rich mine of datient curiosities. Of tliese, ^ im valuable: are of 

these fia^td been. tihroUed ; a vrork of Epicurus has been .and t^ 

to hope that the writings of many other ahtients, that have been long considered as lost, 
will, in a fpw years, l>e brought to light . > 

Sicily is separated from N/ples by the Fsro of Messina, a strait, which’was deemed by 
the antients extremely dangerous on accour.t of its rapid currents, the celebrated fock 
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ScyUa and Charllbdis. Sicily has a warm climate, heal’ljful air, ano rc- 

innrkabljf jferdle soit. The population of the island’is estimated at ), 300,000 souis. I he 
goverom0i^^^j|p4i not ep^^pb^Iutc, n sfa|re of the public authority being claimed 
hy the 'oomi^l^w |j||^!^ blea, bishops, the abbots, and the dcpioir.e 

of 43 ^ long subsisted in tiiis island, had its power 

graduallj yas »t 762, abolished bv the royal mandiSn*"'^ 
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near the extremity of a natoral adii^tthcatre 
post pleasant and fertile spot! in tba woildr 
l^e cathedra!, whiclt is -a large c*ithic st* uc- 
^any of which are magniiibcn{;..nfr}> a vault 
^^osUed a great hbinbcr. of 'dead bodies, 
l ^ ins. and feet hare. 

foot, and 10,954 feet in beigi|t. As 
nn^j^ie information on the sdbject of voi- 
i^jE^^quid otherwise consist with oor pla». 
Sp[;| ist^|H^,'l atc|y described by three travellers, 
M^^mithiilon. All these agree« that this 
- filiates tliroughout the*wholc world : 

^^fq^kmjpieratc. nnd grows gradually more and 
*“ j[|^. pcfpelu covered;with snow ; 

so nedcsspry in 'a hot cliniato, 
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begin our particular 
pljl^i ^jil^ jrater as a little uionu' 
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^aPpt, k entirely formed of 
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mount affiSpB^^mfe^ p"^' appea^|j|^lid and.hrm ; hir W, - 

the top. In W^iddle is a hollow about 
two miles arid a half in dtcumfcrai}Ce» accbrdli^tb Sir W# Haniilton ; three ijiiles and - 
» half according to Mr. Brydone; and three or four according toM. D’Orville. The 
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inside is crusted over with salts ana sulphur of different colours. It goes shelving down 
from the top, like an inverted cone; the depth, in Sir W. lliunilton's opinion, nearly 
corresponding to the heigfit of the little mountain. I'roni many places of this space issue 
volumes of sulphureous smoke, which, being much heavier than the circumainbicut ait, 
instead of ascending in it, roll down the side of the mountain, till, coming to a mure 
dense atraosfphcrc, it shoots off horizontally, and forms a large travt in the air, accord¬ 
ing to the direction of the vvind ; which, happily for our travellers, carried it exactly to 
the side opposite to which they were placed. In the middle of this funnel is the tremen¬ 
dous and unfuhomahle gulph so much celebrated in all ages, both as the terror of this 
life, and lllf plac’e of punishment in the ncift. From tins gulph coiitinually issue terri¬ 
ble and confused noises, which, in eruptions, are increased to such a degree, as to be 
heard at a prodigious distance. Its diameter is probably very dill'erent at dillcrcnt 
times ; for Sir W. Hamilton observed, by the wind clearing away the smoke from time 
to time, that the inverted hollow cone was contracted almost to a point ; while 
M, D’Orvillc was bolder : and accordingly he and his fellow-traveller, fastened to ropes, 
which two or three men held at a distance,'for fear of accidents, descended as near as 
possible to the brink of the gulph ; but the small flames and smoke which issued from it 
oil every sidd, and a greenish sulphur, and pumice stoues, quite black, which covered 
the margin, would not permit them to come so near as to have a full view, 'J’iity only 
saw distinctly in the middle, a mass of matter, which rese, in the shape of a cone, to the 
height of above 60 feet, and which, towards the base, as far as their sight could rcaoli, 
micht be 600 or 800 feet. While they'were observing this substance, some moiion was 
perceived on the north side, opposite to that whereon they stood ; and immediately the 
mountain began to send forth smoke and ashes. This eruption was preceded by a sen¬ 
sible increase of its internal roarings ; which, liowever, did not continue ; but after a 
moments dilation, as if to give it rent, the volcano resumed its former tranquillity : biit 
as it was by no rneans proper to make a long stay in such a place, our travellers immt- 
diateiy returned to their attendants. 

On the Summit of mount Etna, Sir W, Hamilton observes, that lie was sensible of a 
difficulty in respiration from the too great suhtilty of the air, iod"pcndcnt of what arose 
from the sulphureous smoke of the mountain. Mr. Rrydone takes no notice of ibis ; 
which probably arose from the air being in a more rarefied state at the time of Sir W. lla- 
iiiilton’s observation, than of Air. Brydone s ; the barometer, as observed by tlic former, 
standing at iB inches and lO lines, but the latter at I 9 inches 6]- lines. 

In theae high regions there is generally a very violent wind, which, as all our travellers 
found it constantly bloiving from the south, may possibly be commonly directed fioni 
that point. Here Mr. llrydone’s thermometer fell to 27". 

The top of Etna being above the common region of vapours, the heavens appear with 
exceeding great splendour. Mr. Brydone and his company observed, as they ascended 
in the night, that the number of stars seemed to be infinitely increased, and the light of cacii 
of them appeared brighter than usual ; the whiteness of the milky-way was like a pure 
ihfne wlrich shot ocross the heavens; and, with the naked eye, they could observe a clus- 
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ten of star* rtJftC were Invislbic from De?o»r. Had Jupiter been visible, he is of opinion 
that some of his satdiiles might J»ave been discovered with the naked ( 70 , 01 at least 
with a ver^ small pocket-glass. He Jlkewise took notjee of several otitljose i.iOU’ois 
called falling stars ; which appeared as much elevated as when vifewed from llic pluiii ; a 
proof, according to Mr. %done, that * these bodies move in regions much . beyond 

*. bounds, that some philosophers have assigned to our atmosphere.' 

To have a fell and clear prospect from the summit of mount Etna, it is necessary to be 
there before sun-rise: as the* vapours raised by the sun, in tb^ day-time will obscure 
every object : accordingly our traaelters'toj^ care to arrive there early enough , and all 
agree, that the beauty of the prospect fr^ tlience cannot be expressed. Hcie i lr. 
Ih vdone and Sir W. Hamilton bad a view of Calabria in Italy, with the sea l>^vond it , 
the Lipari islands, and Stromboli, a volcano, at about 70 miles distance, appeared just 
iiiKler their feet, the whole isIancTbf Sicily, with its rhrers, towns, harbonis, appeared 
distinct esi^scen on a’map. IMassa, *0 Sicilian author, affirms, that the African coast, 
as well as that of Naples, with many of its islands, have been discovered fiom die top of 
Etna. The visible horizon here is not less,than 8 or pOO miles in diameter. The pyra¬ 
midal Ajiadow of the mountain reaches across the whole island, and (tr into the sea on 
the other side, forming a visible tract in the air, which, as the sun rises above the hori¬ 
zon, is shortened, and at last confined to the neighbourhood of Etna. The most beau¬ 
tiful part of the scene,^ however, in Mr. Brydone’s opinion, is the mountain itself, liic 
island of Sicily, and the numerous islands lying round'it. These last seem to be c ose to 
the skirts of Etna ; ‘Ihc distances appearing reduced 'to nothing: , 

Tliis mountain is divided into three zones, which, might, properly enough, be oisiin- 
guished by the names of torrid, temperate, and frigid : they arc, however,^known by the 
names of Piedmentese, or regionc cuUa; the cultivated or fertile region*; the sylvosa, 
woody, or temperate zone ; and the regione deserta, the frigid ^ipr desert zone^ or region. 
All these arc plainly distinguished fiom the summit. The regionc deserta is marked out 
by a circle of snow and ice, which extends on all sides to the distance ot about eight 
4 uiles, beginning at the foot of the crater. Greatest part of this region is smooth ami 
even. This is immediately succeeded by Uie sylvosa, or wootly region; xylnch forms a 
circle of tlic most beautiful green, surrounding the mountain on a)l sides. 1 his icgion iv 
, variegated with a vast number of mountains of a conical foim, thrown up by Etna in 
those eruptions'which burst out from its sidas. Sir W. Hamilton counted op tie 
^^ataniiside, iach having ita crater, many with large trees flourishing boUi «•!thin and 
without the cWw. All these, except a few of late date, have acquired a wonderful de¬ 
gree of fertility. ,The circumference ohliis zone, or great circle, according to K.ccuperu, 
is not le*» than,Vo or 80 toiles. It is every where succeeded by the regione culia ; 
which is hfucii brdwJer than the rest, and extends on aU sides to the foot of the moun- 
tain. Here Wlble devastations artf'sometimes committed by the erpptions; and t c 
wHole reafen is. likewise fail of coniqal mountains thrown up by them. This region is 
hounded by the sea to the south and south-east; and on all sides by the river 
Semetus and Alcuntcra, which form the boundaries of mount Etna. 

Vet. II. 2 B 
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About !i niUfi !)clow the foot of the great crater are found the ruitw of an antient struc¬ 
ture, called II 'I'orrc del Filcsofo ; by soipe supposed to have been built by the philo- 
soplier Empedoeles, who took up his djabitation here, the belter to study the nature of 
mount Etna. By others tliey arc supposed to he the ruins of a tetnple of Vulcan. Til»cy 
ore of biick, and seem to have been ornamented with marble. Somewhere in this re¬ 
gion also, M. D’Orvillc found a great obloi;g block of polished marble^ eight qr ten fest 
high, and tlireeor four thick ; though how if cauic there was quite unaccountable to 
l»iiu. From M. b’Or*'il!c’s and IMr. Ih ydone’s accounts, we must .reckon this part of the 
mountain pretty steep : but Sir. AV. Ilamiltoqi^ays, that the ascent tvas so gradual, as not 
to be the least fatiguing*; .and had it not been for the snows, they nfight have rode on 
their mules to the very foot of the crater. 

Tiie woody region descends cigiit or nine miles below the regione deserta, but differs 
greatly in the temperature of its climate. Sir AV. llatfiilton observed a grad^ual decrease 
of the vegetation as be advanced ; the under partr being covered with large timber trees, 
which grew gradually less as lie approached the third region, at last they degcneralod 
into the small plants 6f the nortlierii climates. lie also observed quantities of juniper 
and tansey ; and was informed by bb guide, that later in the season (he visited Lina in 
June, 17ff9) there are a great many curious plants, and in some places rhubarb and 
saffron in great plenty. 

This region is e.vtolled by JVIr. Brydone as one cf tlie most delightful spots on earth, 
He lodged for, a night in a large cave, wear the middle, formed by one of the most antient 
lavss. It is called La Spelonca del Capriole, or the goat’s cavern ; because it is fre¬ 
quented by those animals, which take refuge there iu bad tveathcr. Herft bis rest was 
disturbed by a mountain thrown up in the eruption 176b*, It discharged great quantities 
of smoke, and made, several explosions, like heavy cannon fired at a distance ; but ti»cy 
could observe no appeartnee of fire. 

This gentleman iikcirise visited the eastern side of the regione sylvosa, intending to 
have ascended that way to the summit, and descended again on the south side to Cata¬ 
nia/ but found it impracticable ; though what the insurmountable difficulties were, 
doe* not mention. On this side part of the woody region was destroyed in 1755, by an 
immense torrent of boiling water, which issued from the great crater. 'Its traces 
were still very visible, about a mile and a half broad, and in .some places more. 
The soil was then only beginning to recover its vegetative power, which it seems this 

torrent had destroyed for 14 years. ^ • 

Near this place are some beautiful woods of cork, and evergreen oak, growing ab¬ 
solutely ^out of (he lava, the soil having hardly filled the crevices; and not far off, our 
tavcller observed seven little mountains, that seemed ’ to have been formed by a late 
eruption. Each of these had a regular cup, or crater on the lop ;.aDd in some, the 
j^iiddle galph, or voraginc, as tbe Sicilians cal! it, * was still open. Inlo these gulphs 
“M^rydonc tumbled down stones, and heard the noise for a long time after. All the 
fields round, to a considerable distance, were covered with large burnt stones diKbarged 
from these little volcanoes. 
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The M'oody region,, cspeci«lly the east .side, called Carpinclto, aoounda with vpry 
large diesntit trees, the most remarkable of which has been called from its size, Castt^ r. 
no de Cento CaviHi, or chesnut tree an hundrctl horse. INfr. ilrydos.e was r,really 
disappointed at the sight of this tree, as it is onlf a bush of five large ones, grov.-ir g to¬ 
gether, but his guides assured him that all these five were once united into cne strin ; 
aitd Signior Ilccypero told him that ho himself I»ad been at the expence-of carrying up 
peasants to dig round this bush of trees, and found all t!ic stofns united below ground in 
one root. The circmnforonce, as mea.sured by’ Messrs. Brydonc and Glover, who ac¬ 
companied him, amounted to 204 feel. Another of these, about .1 mile and a half higher 
on the mountain, is called Casta^a del Galea ; it lists fumi one solid stem to a consi¬ 
derable height ; after which it branches out, and is a Aiuch finer object than the other; 
this was measured two feel above the ground, and found to be 7 o feet in circumference. 
A third called Castagne del Nave, is pretty nearly of the same size ; end iMassa, one of 
the most esteemed Sicilian authors, affirms that lie.has seen solid oaks there upwards of 
40 feel round. All these*grow on a thiek rich soil, which seems originally to have been 
formed of ashes thrown out by the mountain. Here the barometer ^tooJ at Cfi indies 


five lines and a half: indicating an elevation of near 40 <K)fcct. 

The Piedmontese district is covered with towns, villages, monastorics. See. and is well 


peopled, notwithstanding tlic 'danger of such a situation : but the fcrtiiiiy of the soil 
teiiipts people to inliabit that country ; and tiieir superstiiious confidence in their saints, 


. with the propensity mankind have to despise danger which they doMiot sec, render liiem 


as secure there as in any other place. .Here, Sir W. Hamilton observes, they keep their 
vines low', contrary to the custom of those who inhabit mount Vesuvius : and they pro¬ 
duce a stronger wine, but not in such abundance ; liere also many terrible eruptions liavc 


burst lortli ; pat'icularly one in 1669 . At the foot of the mountain raised by that erup¬ 


tion, is a^holc, ihrougli wiiicb Sir W. Hamilton descended, |jy means of a rope, iero 
aeveial subtenant ous caverns, branching out and extending much farther than iic chose 
to venture, the cold there being excessive, and a violent wiiid extinguishing some of (he 
torches. Many.olhcr caverns arc known in this and the other regions of -Etna ; parti¬ 
cularly one near, this place called La Spelonca della Plomba, (from the w ild pigeons 
building their nests there.) Here Mr. Cryd^c was told that some people had lost their 
lenses, from having advanced- too far, imagining they saw devils and damned spirits. 
Some of these caverns arc made use of as magazines for snow ; whidi they are adapted 
for, on account of the extreme cold. These are, with great probability, supposed by 
Sir W. Hamilton, to be the hollows ipade by ti>e issuing of the lava in eruptions. 

‘ In thia region the river Acis, so much celebrated by the poets, in the fable of Acis and 
Galatea, takes its rise, it bursts out of the earth at once in a large stream, runs witii 
great rapidity, and about a mile from its source throws itself into the sea. Its water is 
remarkably clear ; and so extremely cold,* that it is reckoned* dangerous to drink it: it 
is said, however, to have a poisonous quality firont,being impregnated with vitriol; in 
consequence of which, cattle have been killed by it. It never freezes, but is said often 
to contract a greater degree of cold than ice. 
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Having thus given an account of tais mountain in ita quiet and peaceable state, we 
must •qpw describe the appearance it puts on duiing the tinte of an eruption,, when it 
spreads destruction for many miles round, and is capable of striking the boldest with 
terror. 

t Sir W. Hamilton, who has cxaiiiined both Vesuvius and Etna.in a very accurate man¬ 
ner, never had'an opportunity of seeing an eruption of the latter ; but aj he is of opinfon 
that the two volcanoes agrCe perfectly in all respects, only that the latter is on ..a much 
larger scale than the former, we hope it will not be unacceptable to our readers to give 
an account of some of the general appearances of Vesuvius, when in a state of eruption, 
the better to help their ideas concerning Etna, 

It has been already observed, that a smoke constantly issues from the fop of Etna, and 
that its internal noises never cease. The case is the same with Vesuvius : and Sir Vv'. 
Hamilton observed, that in bad wgather the smoke was more considerable, as well as tiic 
noises much louder, than when it. was fair ; so that in bad weather he liad frequently 
heard the inward explosions of the mbuntain at Naples, six miles distant from Vesuvius, 
lie also observed the smoke that issued from the mountain in bad weather to be very 
white, moist, and not near so odensive as the sulphureous steams from %^rious cracks in 
the side of the mountain. 

The first symptom of an approaching eruption is an increase of the smoke in. fair wea¬ 
ther; after some time, a puiFof black smoke is frequently seen to shoot up in the midbt 
of the white to a considerable height. These puffs are attended with considerable cx-. 
plosions : for while Vesuvius was in this state,* Sir W. Hamilton went up to its top ; ijc 
was examining this phenomenon, when suddenly a violent report was hcar.l, a column of 
black smoke shot up with violence, and was followed by a reddish flame. Immediately a 
shower of stones fell; upon which he thought proper to jctire. Phenomena of this 
kind, in all probability, precede the eruptions of Etna in a much greater dcg^c. The 
smoke at length appears wholly black in the day time, and in the night has the appeut- 
ance of flame; sliowers of ashes are sent forth, caitbfjuakcs are produced, the moflutaln 
dicharges volleys of j-ed-hot stones to a'great height in the air. The • force by whidi 
these atones are projected, as well as their magnitudes, seem to be in proportion to the 
bulk of the mountain. Sigpior Kccu'pcro aiitured Mr. Ijrydonc, that he had seen im¬ 
mensely large ones thrown perpendicularly upwards to Uic •height of 7tH)0 feet, as lie cal¬ 
culated from the time they took to arrive at the earth, after beginning to descend from 
their greatest elevation. The largest stone or rather rock, that was ever known to be 
emitted bv Vesuvius, was 1£ feet long and 46 ia circumference. This was thrown a 
quarter of a mile ; but murch larger have been thrown out by mount Etna, almost in the 
proportion in which the latter exceeds Vesuvius in bulk. 'SMong with these terrible 
symptoms, the smoke that issues from the crater is sometimes iu a highly electrified state. 
In this case, the small asheS which iire cqntinuaMy emitted from the crater, arc attracted 
by the smoke, and rise with it to a ^rcat height, fljrming a Vast black, and, to appearance 
dense column ; from this column continual flashes of forked or zig-zag lightning Issue, 
•ometimes attended*with thunder, and sornetmics not, but equally powerful with ordinaiy 
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Ijftlitiiin". This phenomenon was observed by Sir W. IJamiltoii in the smoke ot Vesu¬ 
vius, and has“ aUo been taken notice of in that of Etna ; and where thi.a electrified smoke 
hath spread over a tract of land, much mischief hath been done by the lightning pro¬ 
ceeding from* it. ■ 

When these dreadful appearances ivave continued sometimes four or five months, the 
lava begins to make its ajipcarance. This is a stream of melted mineral matters, which, 
in Vesuvius, commonly boils over the top, but very seldom does so in Etna ; owing to 
(lie great weight of the lava, which, long before it can be raised to the vast height of 
mount Etna, bursts out through some weak place in its side. Upon the appearance of 
the lava, the violent eruptions of the mountain generally, though not always, cease ; for 
it this burning matter gets no sufficient vent, the commotions increase to a prodigious 
degree. In the night-liinc the lava appears like a stream of fire, accompanied with 
fiiune ; !v;t in tiie day lime it has no such appearance ; its progress is marked by a white 
smoke, whicli, by the reflection of the red-hot* matter in the night, assumes the appear¬ 
ance of flame. 

All the abbvc-mentioned symptoms preceded the great eruption of Etna in 
Fur several inoiilhs before the lava broke forth, the old mouth, or great crater, on the 
summit, was observed to send forth great quantities of smoke and flame ; the top had 
i ilcu in, so that the mountain was much lowered ; the islands, also, of Volcan and 
NiiomboH, two volcanoes to the westward of Sicily, were observed to rage more than 
usual. Eighteen days before the eruption, the sky was very thick and dark, with thun¬ 
der, lightning, frequent concussions of the earth, and dreadful subterraneous bellowings. 
On t!sr! 11th of March, sometime before the lava got vent, a rent was opened in the 
moiiritain, twelve njiles in length, into which, when stones were thrown down, they could 
i.oi !)t: iiearU to strike the. bottom. Burning rocks, Go palms (15 of our feet) in length 
were thrown to the distance of a mile ; others of a lesser size were carried three miles 
oiV; tije iuu'i nal noises of tlie muuntait'. were exceedingly dreadful, and the thunder and 
liglitniug from the smoke scarce less terrible than they. When the lava at last got vent, 
it burst cut of^ a viueyard, 2rt miles below the crater, and sprung up into the air u> a 
i.oiisulorable height. Here it formed a mountain of stones and ashes, not le.'-s. as 
.'•h'; W. Hamilton conjcctureB, than half u mile perpendicular iu height, and three rmic? in 
< ii« uinfcrence. For .>4 days neither sun nor stars had apjrcared : but soon after the lava 
goi. vent, the nrounluin became very quiet. Tire terrible etrccts of this fiery stream m:',y 
be imagined from its amazing e.xtent, being, as Sir W. Hamilton observes, no less than 
24 miles long, and, iu some places, six iu breadth. In its course it destroyed the 
tatious of near fl0,(h>0 persons ; and meeting with a lake four miles iactunpafs, if iiet 
(.‘uiy tilled it up, though several fathom deep, but made a mountain in the place of it. 
iloving leached Catania, it destroyed part of its walls, and ran for a considerable longllv 
in:o the sea, forming a safe and beautiful harbour ; which, however, was soon tilled upi 
by a fresh torrent of the same inllamcd matter; 

Jt is is not easy for those who have never been present at those terrible operations oC 
mituro, to rcprcscHl to their milulb the horror which must attend the bicekii'g fiMtu v’\ 
\.oi.. 11, 2 C 
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the lava; for tljoiigh the vont to this burning matter gen]>ro(hu;o.> a 

tion of the violent ctFurts of the internal tire, yet, at the very instanl ol jts csolosioij, v urt o 
any thing can be conceived so dreadful. 

When the lava first issues, it appears very fluid, and runs with the rapidity ofa snift 
river ; but even tlicn it surprisingly resists the iiupression of solid bodies : for Sir \V'. 
Hamilton could not pierce that of Vesuvius with a stick driven against it with all his 
force ; nor did the largest stone he was able to throw upon it sink, but made a .slight im¬ 
pression, and then floated along. This liappcned almost at the very mouth, when the 
lava appeared liquid as water, artd when it was running with a rapidity equal to the river 
Severn at the passage near BiisluK. A description of the lava issuing from mount Ktna 
in 15{)9, was sent to the court of England by lord Winclielsea, wiio, at that time, ha})- 
pened to be at Catania, in his way home from an embas.sy at Constantinople, liis ac¬ 
count is not now to be procured ; but Sir W. Hamilton found a copy in Sicily, and iiaih 
given an extract, part of which follows. *" When it was night, I went upoJi two lowers 
in divers places ; and could plainly see, at 10 miles distcnce, as we judged, the fire !)cgin 
to run from the mountains in a direct line, the flame to ascend as liigh, and as I'ig as 
one of the great steeples in your majesty’s kingdoms, and to throw up great stones into 
the air : I could discern the river of fire to descend the mountain, ofa terrible fitrv or 
red colour, and stones of a paler red to swim thereon, and to be some as big as an or¬ 
dinary table. We should see this fire to move in several other places, and ail the coun¬ 
try covered w ith fire, ascending with great flames in many places, smoking like to a vio¬ 
lent furnace of iron melted, making a noise w iih the great pieces that tell, especially tiiose 
that fell into the sea, A cavalier of Malta, wlio lives there, and attended me, told me, 
that the river was as liquid, where*i( issues out of the mountain, as water, and came out 
like a torrent with great violence, and is five or six fallioms deep, and as broad, and that 
no stones sink therein.” 


The account given in the Philosophical Transactions is to the same purpose. We 
are there told, that the lava is “ nothing else than divers kind of metals anti minerals, 
rendered liquid by the fierceness of the fire in the bowels of the eartli, boiling up and 
gushing forth as the water doth at the head of some great river; and having run in a 
full body for a stone's cast or more, began to crust or curdle, becoming, wlien cold, those 
bard, porous stones, which ifie people call Sciarri.” Those, though cold in comparison 
of w'hat first issues from the mountain, yet retained so much heat as to rcseinbie huge 
cakes of sca-coal, strongly ignited, and came tumbling over one another, bearing down 
or burning whatever was in their way. In this manner the lava proceeded slowly on 
liil it came to the sea, when a most extraordinary conflict ensued betwixt the two adverse 
elements. The noise was vastly more dreadful than the loudest thunder, being Itcard 
through the whole country to an immense distance; the water seemed to retire and 
diminish before the lava, while clouds of vapour darl^ened the sun. The whole fish on 
the coast were destroyed, the colour of the sea itself was changed, and the transparency 
ot its waters lost for many months. 

"Abile.this lava wai issuing in such prodigious quantity, the merchants, whose account 
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in n 111 the Phiiosopl'ical Trunsuciion'?, filicmptcd to go op 'o Ua: lUcIf; 

l»'!' durst not ci'rne ncaror than a t’orlong, lest they should h ive b; • 5 ::.er •, l.ein rJ ijv 
a V I 't pillar of ashes, whieh, to their apprehension, exceeded twice the bigness of 
surplo in London, and went up into the air to a far greater height ; at the mouiii 
"vas a contiruml noise, like the beating of great waves of the sea agalust rocks, or iiiso 
distant thunder, which sometimes was so violent as to be heard 60 miles, or even lOO 
miles off; to which distance, also, part of the ashes were carried. Some time after, 
having gone up, they found the mouth, from Avhicli this terrible deluge issued, to be 
only a hole 10 feet diameter.^ This is also confirmed Mr. Brydone ; and is probably 
the same through which Sir W. Hamilton descended into the subterranean caverns 
already mentioned. 

V 

The island of Corsica appears to be possessed of few naturcl advantag-.’s. I»s air 
unwliolesornc, and its soil in general barren. The valleys, however, pr-ed'i.t; some 
wheat, an<l they yield olives, figs, grapes, almonds, and cliesnuts. Here are tlic mines of 
iron ; spirited horses ; and on the coast are abundance of fish and coral. Its chief 
towns are Bastia and Caivi. 

Sardinia is about 140 miles in length and 70 in breadtli. and contains 4CO,000 i.nha- 
bitants. The revenue arises chiclly from a duty upon salt, and is barely su.nicicnt to 
defray the cxpcnces of government ; but it certainly might be considerably augincntcd, 
us the soil produces wine, corn, and oil, in abundance. Most of the salt'that is exported 
is taken hr the Danes and Swedes ; the English formerly took great quantities for New- 
f.Himliand, but having found it more convenient to procure it from Spain or Portugal, 
they now take little or none. A profitable tunny fishery is carried on at the south-west 
p ut of the island, but it is motiopolii'ed by the duke dc St. Pierre, and a few more 
people, who happened to be proprietors to the adjoining land. Wild boars abound in 
liilly purls of the island, and here are some few deer, not so Luge as tliose in Britain, but 
in colour and make exactly the same. Beeves and she. p are also common, as well as 
horses. 


The feudal system still subsists in a limited degree, c. id titles go w'th Iheir estate;, cn 
that the pi.;cl»aser of the latter inherits the forme.', 'i’ije rogui.ir troops seldom ex u c * 
SOflO men ; but the militia amount to near £6,000, of who n il.O.'.o are cavalry. Tiitir 


horses are small but uncommonly active. In a charge wc .sbould beat them ; but on a 
march they would be superior to us. The country people are generally armed ; but 


notwithstanding their having been so long"under the Spanish and Italian government, 
assassinations are by no means frequent : and yet by tlie laws of the;.* country, if a man 
stabs, another without premeditated malice, within four hours after quarrelling with 
him, he is not liable to be hanged. On the other hand, the rhnrch affords no proteciion 
to the guilty. The Sardinians are not at all bigoted ; and, next to the Spaniards, the 
Bngiisli are their favourite.^. The whole island is sutjcct to the duke of Savoy, who 
enjoys the title of king of Sardinia. 

There is in this island.a pleasing variety of hills and valleys, and the soil is generally 
fruitful,’ but the inhabitants ere a slol^iful generation, and cultivate but a little part at 
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it On llie c'^ast tlioro ii a fishery of anchovies an-.! coral, of w iiic!i th<?y sendlarge 
qiiantitics ip ficnoa anil Leghorn. This island is divided itilo two parts, the one called 
Ca(||^ (li Cagliari lies la the south ; and the other Capodi Lugrry. which is sealed to the 
north. The princi|\il towns are Cagliari the caj)ital, t^ristagno, and Sassari. 

, Cagliari is an antient, large, and ricli town, with a good harbour. 

. Malta was formerly reckciiod to belong to Africa, but is now considered as a port of 
Europe. It was anticnlly a barren rock, but has been rendered fertile by large quan¬ 
tities of soil brought IVoiii Africa. It produces but little corn, but an abundance of 
lemons, citrons, and wine. Its. inhabitants arc said to be about 00,000, who sjjeak 
Italian and Arabic. The knights of Malta were its former governors, but it is now in 
possession of the English. 

Its capital, of the same nante, is divided into three parts, which are so many peninsulas, 
consisting ol*sulid rocks, and separated from each other by channels^ ca[udjle of receiv¬ 


ing large fleets. The streets are spacious, and the houses built with while stone. It is 
seated on the sea side, facing Sicily, 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Uo M i>- From th'' founJalion of the city to tJiC accessiun of Augustiis^ including the 

antioit history if France, Spain, and Italy. 

rS^HE orisin of Rcine is usijally derived from the destruction of Troy, about 1184 
years before Christ. iEneas*, after contributing. his utmost to the defence of hie 
native city, found means to escape the carnage that attended its ruin ; embarked with & 
considerable number of exiles, coasted the shores of Epirus, Sicily, and Italy, and, at 
length, lantlrd near the mouth of the Tiber, in the territories of Latimis king of the 
l.iMins. The resistance of the original inhabitants was speedily terminated by a per-* 
petual league with the Trojan adventurers, whom they admitted into the number of 
their fellow citizens, and conferred on them every privilege of wijich they were theni- 
oclves possessed. 

I he western banks of the Tiber were inhabited by the Iletrurians, a people of whona 
little is known, i though they have been afavoiiiite object ot antiquarian research. They 
consisted of 12 tribes ; the Vcientes, the Clusini, the Perusini, •the Cortonenses, tiie 
Arrctini, the Vetuloni, the Volatcrrani, the Rusellani, the Volscinii, the Tarquiuii, the 
J'nlisoi, and C'srctani. Each of these states had an independent government, svhich 
-♦vas usually tliat of a Lucumon or king, and possessed the power of making separate 
pcac(; or war ; but such atfuirs as related to the whole confederacy were debated in a 
gmoral assembly, in which one of the Lucumons presided. T’hcy are said to have bcf!> 
the ('It-spriug of a Lydian colony, which settled in Italy about 1000 years before ilic 
dcstnicticn of iVoy, anJ to have used, io that early age, a rude kind of alfhabd. 
resembling the Pclas^c. In after times they were distinguished for their superstitious 
attachment to divination, their skill in architecture and otiier arts, the success ot t::cir 
arms, and the extent of their dominions. Before they 'vc.'c oppressed by the Roman 
arms on one side, and the Gallic on the other, they occupied all the country from the 
Tiber to Ihe Po, and from the Po to the Alps, unless that small portion'of tlic Adriatic 
sca-coast which was claimed by the Vencti. 

Tliough thus prosperous themselves, they could not bchdUI wilho .t jealousy 4he pro¬ 
sperity of their neighbours. /Kneas, having married the daughter of l.utinus, succt cdcd 
to his kingdom, subdued the Kutuli, and laid tbc foundation ot Lnvinium, was obliged to 
oppo.se the incursions of the iletrurians, and lost his I'fo it: the ticUI. Tiic war. however, 
continucil long, and was attended with various success, till it was at length terminated by 
an equal peace, which assigned the Tiber as the common bouiidt;i v of tiic hclligereut 
powers. Alba was soon after built, and the atlairs of the Latins prospcicd under 1,> 
Successive princes, (Icsccndunts of the Trojan hero. 

^riie 13 th successor of ihhicas was Procas, wdio left two sons, Niimitor and Amulius. 
Kauiitor had a double claim to the crown, being not only the eldest brother but appointed. 

, Vor'.. 
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successor by his father; he was, nevertheless, deposed by Amulius, his son Egistbeus was 
murdered, and his daughter Rhea Sylvia condenSned to the perpetual virginity of the 
vestal virgins. The precautions of Amulius did not prove successful, llhea Sylvia 
became the mother of two sons, who were attributed to Mars. The inlants were cast 
into the Tiber, but bciug left by the river on its bank, wlere found by Faustulus,.thc king's 
shepherd, named by him Remus and Romulus, and brought up among the herdsmen. 
After living 18 years in obscurity, they discovered their true history, slew their unnatural 
uncle, and replaced Numilor in the government. Affairs being'lhus settled at Alba, 
they determined to erect the city on a spot whjere they had been exposed. -Prosperity 
soon ^separated those whom adversity had united ; they contended for the honour ot 
marking out the .spot where the foundations should be laid ; and of conferring a name on 
the infant colony : and thougli these disputes were decided by augury, tlie animosity did 
not entirely snUidc till the death of Remus, who was murdered, it is supposed, by the 
conoivahee of his brother. Rome, thus founded, about 750 years before the Chribiiuti 
era, was, at first, composed of a thousand huts, scattered irregularly on moiiut I’alatine. 

Romulus was now elected king by his followers, and proceeded to settle the constitu¬ 
tion of his country. He assumed an habit of distinction, and appointed 12 lictors to 
at^d him as guards, each carrying an axe enclosed in a faggot of rods. 

lie formed a senate consisting of lOO persons, chosen from among the patricians ; 
and-a guard of 300 young meii called celeres, who attended the king, and fought citbei 
on foot or on horseback as occasion required. 'Hie king's office at home was to take 
care of religious affairs; to be the guardian of laws and aistoms; to decide the weightier 
causes between man and man, referring those of smaller moment to the senate ; to cnii 
together the senators, and assemble the people, first delivering his own opinion concern ¬ 
ing the affair he proposed, and then ratifying by his consent what was agreed on by tb*' 
majuri^'. Abroad and in time of war, be was to command the army with absolute 
authority, and to take care of the public money. The senate were not only to be judges 
in matters of small importance, but to debate and resolve upon suSli public affairs as the 
king proposed, and to determine them by a plurality of voices. The people were 
allowed to create magistrates, enact laws, and resolve upon any war which the king pro¬ 
posed ; but in all these things the consent of the senate was necessary. 

He farther divided the people into patricians and plebeians. To the former of these, 
who were the sons of senators, he confined all dignities, civil,'military, and sacerdotal. 
But, to*prevent the seditions which such a distinction might produce, through the pride 
of the higher order, and the envy of the.lower, he endeavoured to engage them to one 
another by reciprocal ties and obligations. Every plebeian was allowed to choose, out 
of the body of the patricians, a protector, who should be obliged to assist him with his 
interest and substance, and to defend him from oppression. These protectors were 
called patrons ; the protected, clients. It was the duly of the patron to draw up the 
contracts of the clients, to extricate them out of their difficulties and perplexities, and to 
guard their ignorance against the artfulness of the crafty. On the other hand, if the 
patron was poor, his clients were obliged to contribute to the portions of his daughters. 
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the p^ymenit of his debts, and therensom of him and hts cufldren, if they happened to 
be taken in war. The client and patron could neither abuse nor declare witness a;:air,8t 
each other ; and it citlier of them was convicted of havinp! violated thi^ law, the rrir.c 
was equal to that of treason, and any one migljt with impunity, slay the ofl'ender, as a 
victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. For more than 600 years we find no 
dissension nor jealo«.sies between the patrons and their clients, not even in the limes of 
the republic, when the people frequently mutinied against the great and powerful. ’ 

Another division of the inhabitants was into three tribes, each of which vm subdivided 
into lOcurice. Out of each of these curi® were chosen 10 young men, who composed a 
body of 300 horse, that were attached to the person of the king, and were denonjinsted 
celercs, equites, or knights. They were commanded by a tribune, who was reckoned the 
second person in the kingdom. • ^ 

In forming the religion for his people he. consulted the prejudices both of the Trojans 
and Aborignies, by adopting the worship of the Phrygian as well as of the Italian deities. 

1 Ic also opened an asylum for vagabonds of every description, under the protection of a 
divinity of his own invention, the Asylean god. The inhabitants of the infant city having 
Itui few of them wives, and their neighbours refusing to contract any affinity with them, 
they endeavoured to reTtiove this inconvenience Ijy seizing such females as were present 
at a public festival. This transaction occasioned a war of 'considerable duration and 
extent. The •Antemnates, Coeninen^es, and Crustumini were easily conqueted, their cities 
were* razed, and they removed to Rome ; the war with the Sabines lasted longer, but 
was at length terminated by an agreement^thM tlw two nations sitould henceforth become 
one, in equal subjcctiort to twd kings, Romulus the Roman, and Tatius the Sabine, 
'riiis convention ciflier dtd not concern the* wliole Sabine nation, or was not observed 
after the death of Noma. Tatius was murdered soon after by the Lavioians, and 
Romulus disappeared, not without the suspicion of murder, in the 37th year cf his 
reign. 

The four succeeding kings of Rome increased her power without altering her consti¬ 
tution. Numa was a Sabine philosopher, solitary and superstitious, but not destitute of 
information on subjects natural and moral. He laboured to civilize the people by the 
influences ot religious observances, and to obliterate the distinction between the Romans 
and Sabines, by causing the artificers of the different' trades to form themselves into 
associated communities, without regard to the different nations to which individuals might 
belong. Tulius liostilius was a fierce and martial prince, who levelled Alba aitli tlic 
ground, and removed its inhabitants to Rome. Ahcus Martius coiybined, in a* certain 
degree, the opposite characters of the two preceding princes. Like Numa he studied 
the arts of peace, promoted agriculture, and endeavoured to repress the predatory dispo¬ 
sition of his people ; but at the same time avenged their injuries, and took several little 
•cities belonging to the Latins. He also built the port of Ostia, at the mouth of tlie 
Tiber, Tarquinius Priscus, who was a stranger of Grecian extraction, defeated the 12 
4ribe8of the Hetrurians, and obliged them to acknowledge ins superiority:, by presenting 
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him with a crown of goM, a‘scepti'e>.of ivory, a purple robe, and other ensigns of regal 
dignity. 

He was succeeded by Servins Tulliis. who clTecteil the first great change in the Homan 
constitution. The public supplies !iad biibcrlo been raised upon the people at so much 
n-head, without any distinction of rich or poor ; \vljencc it likewise followed, that when 
levies were made for the war, the ricli am! poor were equally obliged to take the field, 
accordir .4 to the onlcr of their tribe ; and a.s they all served at their own expcnce, the 
poorer sort could hardly bear the charges of 0 campaign. Resides as the most indigent 
of jjlie pcojilc saw themselves burdened with the same taxes as the rich, they pretendco' to 
an cquul authority in the comitiu ; so that tlic election of kings aii.l magistrate-s, the 
making of peace or war, and the judging of criiuinal.s, were given up into the hands of a 
popnlj^ce, w ho \»cre easily corrupted, and had nothing to lose. Serious formed a [irojcct 
to remedy these evils, and put it iu execution, by enacting a laxv enjoining ail the Homan 
citiz'ens to bring in an account in writing, of their own names and ages, and of those of 
their fathers, wives, and their children. 13y the same law, all heads of families wore 
commanded to deliver in, upon oath, a just estimate of their effects, and to add to it the 
places of their abiide, wbetlicr in town or country. Whoever did not bring in an 
account of his effects was to be deprived of his estate, to be beatVitli rods, and publicly 
sold fora slave. Servius,’.from these particular accounts, wfiich might be pretty well 
relied on, undertook to ease the poor by burdening the rich, an^ at the same time to 
please tlic latter by increasing their power. 

To ibis end be divided the Roman people into six classes ; the first consisted of those 
whose estates and effects amounted to the value of 10,000 drachmae, or 100.000 asses of 
brass; the first w'oy of computing being used by theH reeks, and the latter Uy the Latins. 'I’liis 
class was subdivitlod into 80 cenluric.s, or companies Of foot. To these Servius Joined 18 
centuries of Roaraii knights, who fought on horseback ; and oppointed this considerable 
body of horsemen to be at the head of the first class, because the estates of these knights, 
without all doubt, exceeded the sum necessary to be admitted into it. However, the 
public supplied them with horses ; for which a tax was laid upon widows, who w-cre 
exempt from all other tributes. 7'his first class, including infantry and cavalry, consisted 
of 98 centuries. ^Tbe second class comprehended those whose estates were valued at 
i 70 (} dramch®, or 70,000 as-ses of bras.s. It was subdivided into CO ccnturi-is, all foot. 

’4t • 

To these wrere added two centuries of carpenters, smiths, and other artificers. In the 
third class wrere tliose w ho were esteemed worth 5000 drachma!,. or 60,000 a.sse.s. 'I bis 
class was subdiviiicd into 20 centuries. The fourth Class was of those whose effects 
were j’atcd at the value of 600 drachmae, or 26,000 asses, and was divided into 20 cen¬ 
turies ; to wbieh wore added two other centuries of trumpets and blowers of the born, 
who supplied the whole army With this martial music. The fifth cln.ss included thoso 
only whose substance did not amount to more tluan *260 drachma, or 12,500 a.ssc3; and 
thiiiclass was cirvidcd into 30 centuries. 'J’he sixth clas.s comprehended ail those who 
were not worth so‘‘nUirh as the fifth class, they exceeded in number any other class, but 
ficxcrthelcss werd reckoned but as one century. 
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• The kliig dreiv from these reflations all the advantages he had expected/ Levies 
far the army were ho longer raised by the tribes, nor were taxes laid at so much a-head as 
formerly, but all was levied by centuries. M’'hen for instance an army of 20,000 men, 
or a large stryiply of money was. wanted for the war, each century fuvnished its quota both 
of men and money : so that the first class, which contained more centuries, though fewer 
men, than all the others |ogethcr, furnished more men and more money for the public 
service thnp the whole llomon state besides. And by tfiis means the Roman armies 
consisted, for the most part, of the rich citizens of Home ; wJio, as they had lands and 
eftects 10 defend, fousht with more resolution, while their riches enabled them to bear 
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the cx[)ence of a campaign. As it was but just the king should make the first 
amends for the weight laid on it, he gave it almost the whole authority in public affairs ; 
changing the comitia by curife, in which every man gave hie vote, info comitia by centu¬ 
ries, ill w hich fhe majority was not reckoned by single persons, but by ccnUiiies, how 
fca-soevcr there might he in a century. Hence the first class, which contained more 
centuries than the other five taken together, had every thing at its disposal. Th? voles 
of this class were first taktfh ; and if the 98 centuries happened to agree, or only 97 of 
tiiem, the affair was determined ; because these made the majority of the 193 cenluiics 
which composed the six classes. If they disagreed, then the second, the third, and the 
other classes in tlieir order, were called to vole, though there was very seldom any occa¬ 
sion to go so loiv as the fourth class for a majority of voles ; so that, by this good order, 
Sci vius brought the affairs of the state to be determined by the judgment of the most 
considerable citizens, who arc supposed to have understood the public inlercfst much 
better than the iiiind multitude, Ikibie to be imposed upon, and easily corrupted. 

And now the people being thus divided into several orders, according to the census or 
valuation of their estates, Servius resolved to solemnize this prudent regulation by some 
ptiblic act of religion, that it might be the more respected and the more lasting. Ac¬ 
cordingly all the citizens were commanded to appear on a day appointed, in the Campus 
Martins, which was a large plain lying between the city and the Tiber, lormcriy conse¬ 
crated by Romulus to the god Mars. Hero the centuries, being drawn up in battalia, a 
solemn lustration or expiatory sacrifice wsas performed, in the name of all the people, 
'i'hc sacrifice consisted of a sow, a sheep, and a.buli, whence it took tiie name of suovr- 
tauriiia. The whole ceremony was called Lustrum. Servius considering, that in tl.c 
space of five years there might be such alterations in the forttine^of private persons us 
to entitle some to be raised to an higher dess, and ^reduce others to a lower, enjoined 
that the census should be renewed every five years. As the census was usually dosed 
by the lustrum, ttie Romans henceforth began to compute time by lustrums, each lustruin 
containing tb« space of five year^. However the lustrums were not always regularly 
observed but often put oflj though the census had been made in the fifili year. Some 
writers arc of opinion, thi^t Servius, at this time, coined the first money that ever appear- 
ed at Rome ; and add, that the circumstances of the lustrnm probably led biin to stamp 
the figures of the animals there slain, on pieces of brass of a certain weight. 

Tarquinius, the next king of Rome, was the grandson of the former Tarquin, andsoii^ 
VoL IL HE 
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in-law of Servius, whom he murtlprecl in order to iistirp the cro vn. His reign " 0’;(j 

fontiuaed series of violence and oppression, hnt tended, in vaiious instanee*;. to i i- irnoC 
the grandeur of the Roman name. He erected tliat temple of Jinjiler which wa c.ii ' d 
the Capitol ; completed the common sewers which carried oil the silt of Rome, i y suii- 
terraneous passages, into the Tiber ; csta!)lislied a superiority over the I„olin-,, nut 
gained posses'ion of Gabii by treachery. Tliat which occasioned his downfall w.rs liur 
violence which his son Se.<tus oftered to Lurretia, a chaste Roman lady, who -.bijut 
herself rather than survive tijc loss of her virtue. As she performed that drradhi! act 
in the pre.sence cf her relations, having previously bound them to .'wenge her qoairel, 
th<^ ctermined to gratify their reseuiuient by exciting an insurrection among the people 
an^xpelling Tarquin and bis guilty family from Rome. 

The form of government w€s now changed./l‘be regal authority, which had continued 
244 years, wa* now succeeded by that of two’CQOSul% who were to divide the |)ower 
between them, and hold it for no longer space than one year. The consuls wore white 
robes, sat in ivory chairs, and had 12 lictors to attend them., 'J’lie vacancies in the senate 
were filled tip, so as to complete the number of 300 senators,* to wliich number it had 
been iheircased in consequence of the great additions which had been made to the inha-^ 
bitants of Rome. 

. The republic was, in its infancy, attacked by very formidable enemies. Secret con« 
spiracles were excited within, while the Volsci, the Tarquinienses, and Porsenna, king 
of the Hetrurians, took up arms openly to asserUthc cause of the exiled family. These 
difficulties were, however, attended with this good effect, that they deferred those dis¬ 
putes, which, after the death of Tarquin, were maintained with great aniniosily between 
the di(][erent orders of the state. At this time Rome contained 150,000 men capable of 
contributing*to its defence, and its dominions extended about i5 miles from the capitoi. 

The Romans were no sooner freed from those dangerous wars than the senate, wiio 
were at the bead of the patricians, chose to the consulate *one Apprus Claudius, wlio 
violently opposed the pretensions of the plebeians ; but gave him, for ins colleague, one 
Serviiius, who was of a quite contrary opinion and disposition. The consequence of 
this was that the consuls disagreed; the senate tfid not know what to determine, and 
the people were ready to revolt. In the midst of these disturbances, an army of t!ic 
Volsci advanced towards Rome ; the people refused to serve ; and had not Serviiius 
procured son>e troop^ who served out of a personal affection to himself, the city would 
have been in great danger. 

But though the Volsci were for th*is time driven back, they had no intention of dropping 
their designs ; they engaged in an alliance with them the Hermici and Sabines. In the 
mean time the disputes at Rome pontinued with as much violence as ever. Nay, though 
they were expressly told that the Volscian army was on its way to besiege the city, the 
plebeians absolutely refused to march against them ; saying, that it was the same thing 
whether they were chained by, their own countrymen or by the enemy. In this citra- 
tnily Serviiius promised that when the enemy were repulsed, the senate would remit all 
the debts of the plebeians. This having engaged them to serve, the consul inarched out 
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nt t’u irlicfiil, defeated the enemy ifi a pitched battle, and loolc tlicb* c.ipii.t', riv; it up 
ti) l)u pinndeicd by his soldiers, without reserving any part for the public trea /;- 

U iutever inigljt have been (he reasons of Servilius for this step, it furrii^l.c;! Aprins 
witlj !i pretence for refusing him a triumph as a man of a seditious di'posiiion, .-.h i 
aimed at popularity by an excessive indulgence and profuseness to his soldiers. Sesvi 
iius, incensed at this injustice, and encouraged by the acclamations of the } coplc, 
decreed himself a triumph in spite of Appius and the senate. After this he nrucl.t^d 
against the Auriinci, who had entered Latium ; and, in conjunction vviili Puslhuoiius 
Hcgillens, he utterly defeated thenr, and obliged them to retire into tlieir own country. 
fJut neither the services of the general nor hU soldiers could mollify the senate iftd 
patrician party. Appios even doubled the severity of bis judgments, and imprisoned ali 
those debtors who had been set at' liberty ^uriOg the war. The prisoners cried for re¬ 
lief to Servilius; but he could not obtain the accomplishments of those promises which 
the senate never had meant to perform ; neither did he choose to quarrel openly with 
the whole patrician body ; so that, striving to preserve the friendsliip of both parlies,* 
he incurred the hatred of the one and the contempt of the other. Perceiving also that 
be (jad lost all his interest with the plebeians, he Joined with the patricians against them; 
blit the plebeians, rushing lumuituously into the forum, made such a noise that no sen¬ 
tence pronounced by the judges could-be heard, and the utmost confusion prevailed 
till ough the whole city. Several proposals were made* to accomodate matters; but 
tiirough the obstinacy of Appiusand the majority of the senators they ail came to noliiing. 
In the mean time it was necessary to raise an army against the Sabines, who had invaded 
the territories of the .republic ; but the people refused to serve. Manius Valerius, 
however, brother to the celebrated Poplicola, once more prevailed upon them to march 
out against the common enemy ; having previously obtained assurances from the senate 
that their grievances should be redressed. But no sooner had victory declared in favour 
o/the Homans, than the senate apprehending that the soldiers at their return would 
s’liallcnge \’alerius, who had been nominated a dictator, for the perfornmnee of their pro¬ 
mises, desired him and the two consuls to detaift them .still in the fjcUi, under pretencu 
that the war was not quite finished. The consuls obeyed: but the dictator, wij^'-c 
authority did not depend on the senate, disbanded his army, and declared his soldiers 
free from the oath which tliey had taken ; and, as at farther proof of his attachment to the 
plebeians, he chose out of tiiat order 400 , whom he invested witli the dignity of knights. 
-'M'tcr tilis he claimed the accomplishment of the promises made by the senate : but 
instead of performing them, he had the. mortification to hear himself loaded wiiii re¬ 
proaches : on wHicI) he resigned bis office as dictator, and acquainted the people with 
his inability to fulfil his engagements to them. No sooner were these transactions 
known in the army,*'than the soldiers, to a man, de.scrted the consuls anu* other officers, ‘ 
and retired to a hill, called afterwords Afons Sacer, three miles from Rome, where they 
continued to observe an exact discipline, offering no sort of violence w hatever. The 
senate, after taking proper measures for the defence of the city, sent a deputation to the 
riialconteqts; but it was answ’ercd with contempt. In short, ail tilings tended to a civil 
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war, when at last matters were compromised by the institution of tribunes of the people, 
who had power to prevent the passittg of any law that might be prejudicial to the people, 
and whose persons were declared sacred, insomuch that whoever oflfered the Icost vio 
lence to the person of a tribune, was declared accursed, his effects were to be conse¬ 
crated to Ceres, and he himself might be killed w ith impunity ; and all the Romans 
were to engage themselves, in ilieir own name and that of their posterity, never to re¬ 
peal tlii.s law. 'i’hc people, after these regulations, erected un altar to Jupiter the Ter¬ 
rible on the top of the hill where their camp had stood ; and w hen they had offered 
sacrifices to the god, and consecrated the place of their retreat, they returued to Rome, 
led hv their new magistrates and the deputies of the senate. 

Thus the Roman constitution, which had originally been monarchic, and from thence 
had passed into an aristocracy, began now to verge towards a democracy. The tribunes, 
immediately after their election, obtained permission trom the senate to elect two persons 
as their ministers or assistants, who should ease them a little in the great multiplicity of 
tiieir affairs. These were called plebeian ediles; and afterwards came to have the 
inspection of the public baths, aqueducts, with many other offices originally belotigiug to 
the consuls, after which they were called simply ediles. 

This internal discord appears to have produced an unpleasant effect on tlte population 
of Rome ; the numbOr of its inhabitants capable of bearing arms amounting to no more 
than 110,000 men. 

y\fter the commonwealth had been near 60 years fluctuating between the contending 
orders that composed it, it was agreed by both senate and people jlO:scntl forth ambassa¬ 
dors to the Grecian cities, who might bring back various codes of foreign laws, out of 
which might be extracted such as were most agreeable to the circumstances of the Ro¬ 
mans. After they returned, the tribunes required that a body of men should be chosen 
to digest their new laws into proper form, and to give weight to the execution of tticMu. 
After long debates whether this choice should not be partly made from the people as 
well as the patticisns, it was at last agreed that ten of the priiK'ipal senators' should be 
elected, whose power, continuing for a year, should be equal to that of kings and con¬ 
suls, and that without any appeal. The persons chosen were Appius and Genutius, who 
had been elected consuls for the ensuing year; Posthumius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, 
the three ambassa.dors ; Sextus ond Romulus former consuls ; with Julius, Veturius, 
and Horatios, senators of the first consideration. 

The decemviri being now invested \vith absolute power, agreed to take the'reins of 
government by turns, and tliat each should dispense justice for a day. 

These ' magistrate, for the first year, wrought with extreme application; and Uieir 
work being finished, it was expected that they would be oontented to give up their offices; 
but having known the charms of power they were now unwilling to resign it: they there¬ 
fore pretended that some laws were yet wanting to complete their design, and intreated 
the senate for a continuance of their offices ; to which that body assented. 

Rut they soon threw off the mask of moderation ; and regardless either of the appro¬ 
bation of Uie senate or the ptoploi resolved to continue tliemselTes, against tdl order, in 
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the decemvirate. A conduct so notorious produced discontents ; and these were as 
sure to produce fi'esli acts of tyranny. The city was become almost a desert, with 
respect to all who had any thing to iosc ; and the decemvirs* rapacity was then ordy 
discontinued when they wanted fresh objects to exercise it upon. In this state of sla¬ 
very, proscription, and mutual distrust, not one citizen was found to strike for his 
country’s freedom ; these tyrants continued to rule without controuh being constantly 
guarded, not with their lictors alone, hut a numerous crowd of dependents, clients, and 
even patricians, whom their vices had confederated round them. 

1'heir tyranny might liave lasted lunger, but that a transaction took place so atrocious 
as to inspire the citizens with a resolution to break all measures of obedience, and at 
last restore freedom. Appius, sitting one day on his tribunal to dispense justice, saw a 
maiden of ex(jhisitc beauty, and aged about 15, passing to one of- the public schools, 
attended by a matron her nurse. Conceiving a violent passion for her, he resolved to 
obtain tlic gratification of his desire, whatever shoiijd be the conscq^uence ; and found 
means to inform himself of her name and family. Her name was Virginia, the daugliter 
of Virginiiis, a centurion, then with the army in the field. lie pitched upon one Clau¬ 
dius, who had long been the minister of his pleasures, tO assert the beautiful maid was 
bis slave, and to refer the cause to his tribunal for his decision. On the first hearing, 
Apnius pretended to be struck with the justice of the claim of Claudius, but, as tl.c 
projile w re. extremely tumultuous, it was found necessary to defer the decision of the 
catijo till the arrival of Virginias, wlio was 11 miles from Rome. ^ The day following 
was fixed for the trial ; and, in the mean lime, Appius sent letters to the generals to 
coniine V'irginiu.s, ns his arrival in tiie town might only serve to kindle a sedition among 
the ;>co[)lo. These letters, however, were intercepted by the centurioifs friends, who 
sent liiiu down a foil relation of tire design laid against the liberty and the honour of his 
only rlaoghter. ^’ir^ini^s, iij^on this, pretending tire death of a near relation, got per¬ 
mission to leave the camp, and flew to Rome, inspired witli indignation and revenge?. 
Accordingly lire next day he appeared before tiie tribunal, to the astonishment of Ap- 
piuf, leading his wccjiing d lighter by the hand, both haliitcd in the deepest mourning. 
Claudius, the accuser, was also there, and began by making his uemaml. \’irginius next 
spoke in turn ; he represented that bis wife liad many children ; that she harl been seen, 
pii.'gnant by numbers ; that if be had intentions of adopting a .supposititious child, he would 
have fixed upon a boy rather tiian a girl ; that it w'as notorious to ail that Ids wife had 
herself suckled her own child ; and that it was surprising such a claim should be now- 
revived, after a 15 year's d'scoiitinuance. While the fathur spoke this witii a stern air. 
Virginia stood trembling by, and, with looks of persuasive innocence, added weight to 
all his remonstrances. The people seemed entirely satisfied of the hardship.ui his case, 
till Appius, fearing wliat he said might have dangerous effects upon the multitude, inter¬ 
rupted him, upon a pretence of. being sufficiently instructed in the merits of the cause, 
and finally adjuilged her to Claudius, ordering the lictors to carry her off. The lictors, 
in obedience to his command, soon drove off the throng that pressed rnund tire tribunal 
and now they seized upon Virginia, and were delivering her up into the hands of Claui- 
Voi. II, HE 
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clnij, when Virginins, who faund that all was over, scctTie<l to ncqiucscG in tnc sentence 
lie therefore inilvHy entreated Appiiis to be permitted .to take a last furewel <tf 
whom he had long considered as his child ; and so satistleil, he would return to his duty 
with fresh alacrity. Wi'.h this the decemvir complied, but upon condition, tliat tie ir 
endearments should pass in his presence. \'irgiiniis, wiih tiic mo.st poignant angu;.,ii. 
took his almost expiring daughter in his sjirui. lor a while supported her liead upon hi,., 
breast, and wiped away the tears that roiled <iown in r lovclv vi.sagc ; and hapjK-ning to 
be near the shops that surrounded tiio forum, lie snatclnd up a knife that lav on tiio 
shambles, and buried the weapon in her breast; then hoUling it up, recking wltli ii;e 
blood of his daughter. “Appius (ite cried) by this blood ot innocence, I dcvuic tiiy 
‘Micad to the infernal’gods." Thus saying, with the bloody knife in his liand, and 
threatening destruction to whomsoever should oppose him, he run througibtlie chy, wiidiy 
calling upon the people to strike for freedom, and from tnence went to the camp in 
order to spread a like llamc through.lhe armv. 

He no sooner arrived at the camp, followed hy a mimher of his frieiuls, but iio i i- 
formed the army of all that was done, stiil iiolding tlic bloody knife in his hand, iic 
asked their pardon and the pardon of the god.s for having committed wi rasij an 
but ascribed it all to the dreadful necessity of the times. Tim army, aheady prcdispn.. 
immediately with shouts echoed their approbation ; and decanting, left thcir L'cni.:;u.- 
behind, to take their station once more upon niourt Avcnline, whuiicr they li.iJ utiic i 
abour 40 years before. The other army which had heen to oppose the Sabines, seemed 
to feel a like resentment, and came over in large pm tie.s to join then), 

Appius, in the mean time, did all he could to nueil the diatm banccs in the city ; b. t 
finding the tumult incapable of controul, and perceiving that his moilal enemies 't’ulc- 
rius and Horatius were the most active in opposition, at first uUcmplcti to lin i .rdllv Ity 
flight: ncvertlielcss being encouraged by Oppius, who was one of liis co.h.c.ce . he 
ventured to asseinbic the senate, and urged the punishment of all dcsertcri^ '1 i.o 
however, were fiir from giving him the relief he sought for; they foresaw the uau;: ■ . 
and miseries that tlircatened the slate, in case of opposing the incensed arn>y ; lia ’v ti,- re 
fore dispatched messengers to them, otTering to restore their fonner mode of gu\c) 
inent. To this proposal all the people joyfully assented, and llu: army gl.uily ci*evcd. 
Appius and Oppius, one of his colleagues, both died by their hands in priicm. 
The other eight decemvirs went into \oluntary exile; and Claudius, the p-retcndc.i 
master of Virginia, was driven out after lljcm. 

The Romans had, at this lime, an experienced general, Caraillus, equally icnowncvl 
for military prowess, and for the virtues that adorned his private life. After command¬ 
ing the armies of his country on various less important occasions, he was invested w ith 
the uncontroulable authority of dictator, and, in this capacity reduced the city of Wii. 
utter he bad sustained a of 10 years. He obtained possession of Fnlcrii, tl»e capii-jl 
the Falisci, by inspiring the inhabitants with a deep veneration for his probity. I!n 
was, however, in order to avoid the displeasure of the tribunes, obliged to retreat to Ardcj, 
nhcrc he afterwards learned that he had been fined 1500 asses by the liibunes. 


<) 
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Tuc Homans Imd soon reason to repent t(icir usage of Camillus, for no .v a nioro for- 
mitlable enemy than ever they had yet met with, threatened the republic. Trance, iVom 
the Uliinc to the ocean, was inhabited by various fierce nations, wlio were dcnouiui.jted 
(Jauls, and re.sembled, in language and manners, the antient inhabitants of Britain, 
'i’hcy were invited to leave their woods hy Aninx, a cliicf man of Ciusium, who had 
been gro.ss!y injured bvonc of the lucurnons. He addrc£.scd Iiitnself to tiie SenoiiC', aad 
in order to engage them in his quarrel, he nequainted tl»em with llie great plenty of 
Italy, and made them taste of some Italian wines, d he Senoncs collected a numerous 
army, and passing the Alps under the conduct of tlicir Hotrurian guide, left such oftheii 
comitrymen unmolested as had 'hlrcady settled in Italy, feii u{>on Hmbria, and pos.sesscd 
tlicmselvcs of all the country from Ravenna to Piconum. Tiicy next laid siege to Clu- 
sium, and so terrified the inhabitants that they dispatched envoys to entreat the assist¬ 
ance of the llo’nans. The Homan ambassadors, after a fruitless attempt to persuade 
llrc nnus, the general of the Ijcnones, to rclinquisii his enterprise, so fur forgot their 
cii iiuctcr as to head the Clusini, in a sally which they made upon the besiegers. In- 
coirsr dat this Violation of the law of nations, Brenniis demanded satisfaction from the 
llomnus. 'J'liis thrv not only refusing, hut exalting these ambassadors to tlic supreme 
inagi-'ti,icy, uiulcr Inc name of military tribunes, the (luuls broke up the siege of Ciu- 
.‘'iuui. arui imujcdiatelv hastened towards Horne. The Homan airnv was tctallv defeated, 
tlic youth of Home retired into the capitol, wlrile the old men, women, and children 
.souL;hl icfuiic in the nriiibourinj: villages.’ About 80 of the most illustrious and venc- 
luuic cf the senators chose, however, to be massacred in the forum, ratircr tlien alramlon 
lli. ir ivitive city. In the mean time Clamillus having collected en army at Ardca, and 
}iroi- u-'d the reversal of his sentence and an appointment to the dictatorial office l>y the 
Honour;. \v!io were besieged in t’nc capitol, liastencd to rescue his country from the power 
of iis ciioiTiic.^. He arrived at Home just as the senate, not knowing what was become 
of uiii!l.i«, had consented to ransom the city wUi» 1000 pounds weight of guht, cud 
wc'.c in t!ic ai-i of nischarging the contract, 'i'ijo (lauls, insisting on an augmentation 
cf tiic sum, Camillus broke off the ncgpciatlon, drove thcdauls from the city, an ! de¬ 
feated them with so dreadful a slaughter, that not one of them is said to have rc.i.aincd 
as !i tiic.sscnger to carry back the tidings to their native coui try. 

The city nml been so entirely destroyed by the Gauls tliat nuUiino'was to l\ srcncn 
the place where it had stood, but a few little hiUs covered with ruins. It was now re¬ 
built under the direction of tlic odiles, wha bud so little ta.stu for order or beauty, that 
the new erected city was even less regular than the old one had been in lljc lime of lio- 
jnulus. And though, in Augustus’ time, W'hen Ron.c became the capital of the known 
world, the temples, palaces, and private houses were built in a more magnificent manner 
than before ; yet even then these new decorations did not "rectify the faults of the plan 
upon which the city had been built after its first ilcmolilion. 

The Homans,* having now triumphed, on various occasione, over the Sabines, the 
Hetrurians, the Latins, the Hcmici, Alqui, and the Vobciaus, ticgun to look for 
greater coinpicsts. They accordingly turned their arnts against the Samnites, a p**oplt‘ 
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about 100 miles east from the city, descended from the Sabines^ and lahibiting a large 
tract of southern Italy, which, at this day, malces a considerable part of the kingdom ot 
Na[iles. Without attempting to relate the various events of this war, we shall observe, 
that the Saentytes, after 40 years resistance, were driven to the most extreme distress, and 
the success of the Romans alarmed all the rest of Italy. The Tarentines, in particular, 
who had lotig plotted underhand against the republic, now openly declared themselves ; 
and invited into Italy Pyrrhus, king of Kftirus, in hopes of being able, by his means, to 
subdue the Romans. The ofHce was readily accepted by that ambitious monarch, who 
had nothing less in view than the conquest of ail Italy. Their ambassadors carried 
magniheenti presei>ts for the king, with instructions to*a€quaint him that they only 
wanted a general of fame and experience : and that as for troops, they could themselves 
furnish a numerous army of 20,000 horse, and 350,000 foot, made up of Lucanians, 
Messapians, Samnites, and Tarentioes. Pyrrhus, a king of great courage* ambition, and 
power, who had always kept the example of Alexandei”, hi^ great prcdcce.«;sor, before his 
eyes, promised to come to their assi^ance ; and, in the mean time, dispatchctl a body of 
5000 men, under the command of Cineas, an cxperieoced soldier, and s\’ scholar of the 
great orator Demosthenes. Nor did he himself remain long behind, but soon after put 
to sea with 3000 horse, 20,000 foot, and 20 elephants, in which the commanders of that 
time began to place very great conjUdence. However, only a small part of this great 
armament arrived in Italy with him ; for many of his ships were dispersed, and some 
were totally lost in a storm. 

Upon bis arrival at Tarentum, bis first care was to reform the people .whom he came 
to succoufi. Observing a total dissolution of manners in this luxurious city, and that tiic 
inhabitants vvere ratlier occupied with the pleasures of t>athing, feasting, and dancing, 
than the care of preparing foi: war, he gave orders to have r.ll their places of public en¬ 
tertainment shut up ; and that they should be restrained in such amusements as rendered 
soldiers unfit for battle. In the mean time, the Rcauans did ail which prudence could 
suggest, to oppose so formidable an enemy ; and tim consul Lfcvinus was sent with a 
numerous force to interrupt his progress. Pyrrhiw, though liis whole army was not yet 
arrived, drew out to meet him ; but previously scot an ambassador, desiring to he per¬ 
mitted to mediate between the Romans and the people of TarcntiHii. To this Ltevmus 
answered, that ho neither esteemed hini as a mediator, nor fearetl turn as an enemy ; uud 
then leading the ambassador through tjic Roman camp, dcsired^hiiu to observe diligently 
what he saw, and to report the result to bis master. 

In consequence of this both armies 8pproa<diing, pkebed their tepta in sight of cacii 
tstber, upon tlic opposite banks of ibc river Lylis. . Pyrrhus was cxtrciiift'/y careful in di¬ 
recting ibe situation of.bis own campi and in ol>8Cfvitig Umt of tlic enemy. Walking 
along tbc bunks of the rivlfr, and surveying the Roman tuoUmd of encamping, he was 
beard to observe, thst these barbarians seemed to fee no way barbarous, oixl timt he 
should too soon find their actions equal to their resolution. In the iw^an time, order¬ 
ing a body of men along the banks of the river, he placed them in readiness to ojipose 
tiio Ronwms, in case they should ottcnipt to fold it bcfori bis whole,army was brought 
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(<^ctlier. Things turned out according to his expectations ; the consul, wjtn an impe¬ 
tuosity that marked his inexperience, gave orders for passing the river where it was 
fordable ; and the advanced guard, having attempted to oppose him in vain, was obliged 
to retire to the main body of the army. Pyrrhus, being apprised of the enemy’s altetnpt, 
at first hoped to cut off tlieir cavalry, before they could be reinforced by tlie foot, which 
were not as yet got over ; and led on, in person, a chosen body of horse against them. 
The Homan legions having, with much difficulty, advanced across the river, the engage¬ 
ment became general; the Greeks fought with a consciousness of their former fame, and 
the*Uomans with a desire of gaining fiesh glory ; mankind had never before seen two 
such differently disciplined armies opposed to each other, nor is it to this day determined 
whether the Greek phalanx or the Roman legion were preferable. The combat was 
long in suspense : the Homaus had seven time» repulsed the enemy, end were as oftca 
driven back themselves ; but at length, while the success seemed doubtful, Pyrrhus sent 
ilia elephants into the midst of the engagement, and these turned the scale of victory in 
Jiis favour. Tl»e Romans, who had never before seen creaturss of such magnitude, were 
terrified, not only with their intrepid fierceness, but with tlie castles that were built upon 
their backsf filled with armed men. It was then that Pyrrhus saw the day was bis own ; 
and sending his Thessalian cavalry to charge the enemy in disorder, the route became 
general. A dreadful slaughter of the Romans ensued, 15,000 men being killed on the 
spot, and 1800 taken prisoners. Nor were the conquerors in a much better state than 
the vanquished ; Pyrrhus himself being wounded, and 13,000 of his fmees slain. JCight 
coming on put an end to the slaughter on both sides, and Pyrrhus was heard to exclaim, tliat 
one such victory more would ruin liis whole army. The next day as he walked to view 
the field of battle, he could not help regarding with admiration .the bodies of the Romans 
who were slain. Upon seeing them all with their wounds in front, '^iheir countenances, 
even in dcaili, marked with noble resolution, and a sternness that awed him into respect, 
he was heard to cry out, in the true spirit of a military adventurer, “ Oh ! with what 
ease could I conquer the world, had I the Romans for soldiers, or had tiiey me 
for their king.” 

During this long and bloody contest with their numcious and powerful enemies, the 
Romans displayed several instances of that invincible firmness to w hich they were ulti¬ 
mately indebted for tiie empire of the world. Though Pyrrhus, after gaining repeated 
victories, made them repeated proposals for peace, he received no other answer than ihf.t 
the first preliminary of such a treaty, must stipulate his immediate departure from Italy, 
and his abandoning his allies to the resentment of their enemies, rabricius, the Ronniir 
general, on one occasion, having received a letter from the king’s physician, importing 
tiiat, for a proper reward, he would remove his master by poison, informed Pyrrhus ef 
die aOair, and alledgcd, that he trusted and promoted murderers, while he directed his 
cesenluicut against the generous and brave. Pyirhus, who had before both tempted 
Fahricius by gifts without obtaining bis purjiosc, and liad in vain attempte d to intimidate 
him by the appearance of an elephant, exclaimed with ama.^cm( iit, *' Au.nir.^I labricius, 
" it would be as cosy to turn the suo from its course as thcc I'ruui the path of honom/ 

^ Vojm ii. ^ a 
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Then making the proper inquiry among his servants, and having discovered the treason* 
he ordered his pliysiciun to be executed. And, not to be outdone in magnanimity he im¬ 
mediately sent to Koine oil his prisoners without ransom, and again desired to negot iatc 
a peace. The Homans, on the other hand, refused him peace upon any otiicr conditions 
tliuQ had been offered before. 

After an interval of two years, Pyrrhus, having increased his army by new levies, 
sent one part of it to oppose the march of Lcntulus, while ho himself went to attack 
Curins Denlatus, before his colleague could come up. His principal aim was to surj^iso 
the enemy by night; but unfortunately passing through woods, and his liiihts failing him, 
liis men lost their way ; so that at the approach of morning, he saw himi-cir'in sight of 
the Roman camp, with the enemy drawn out ready to receive him. The vanguard ot 
loth armies soon met, in which the Homans had the advantage. Soon after a gciu ral 
engagement ensuing, Pyrrhus, finding the balance of the victory tuniiug still against him, 
had once more recourse to his clepliants. These, however, the Homans were loo well 
acquainted witli to feel any vain terrors from*; and having found that fire was the ino^t 
effectual means to repel tlicin, they caused a number of balls to be made, composed of 
flax and rosin, wfiich were thrown against them as they approached the ranks. • 'Phe ele¬ 
phants, thus, rendered furious by the flame, and as boldly opposed by the soldiers, 
could no longer be brought on, but ran back upon their own aruiy,. bearing down the 
ranks, and filling all places with terror and confusion. Thus victory at length declared 
in favour of Home. Pyrrhus Jn vain attempted to stop the flight and slaughter of his 
troops ; he lost not only 25,000 of his best soldiers, but his camp was also taken, 'Phis 
served as a new lesson to the Romans, who were ever open to improvement. They hail 
formerly pitched their tents without order; but by this new capture they were taught to 
measure out the ground, and fortify the whole with a trench ; so that many of their suc¬ 
ceeding victories are to be ascribed to their improved method of encamping. 

Pyrrhus, thus finding all hopes fruitless, resolved to leave Italy, where he found only 
desperate enemies and fuitliless allies ; accordingly calling together the Tarentiues, he 
informed them that he had received assurances from Greece of speedy assistance, and 
desiring them to await the event with tranquillity, the night following embarked with his 
troops, and returned undisturbed into his native kingdom, with the remains of his shat¬ 
tered forces, leaving a garrison in 'iarentum merely to save appearances : and in this 
manner ended the war with Pyrrhus, after six years continuance. 

As for the poor luxurious Tarcnlines, who were the original promoters of this war, 
they soon began to find a wor^c enemy in the garrison that was left for their defence, 
than in the Romans who attacked them from without The hatred between them and 
Milo, who commanded their citadel for Pyrrhus, was become so grett, that nothing but 
the fear of their old inveterate enemies, the Romans, could equal it. In this distress 
they applied to tlic Cartb.agi.iiruis, who, with a large fleet came and blocked up the port, 
of Tarentum ; so tliat thi.-s unfurtunafe people, once famous througli luly for their refine¬ 
ments and pleasure, now saw themselves contended for by three different armies, with- 
v4ut the choice of a conqueror, At length, however, the Romani found means to bring 
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over the garrison lO Ineu’ inlcrest ,* after ivhich they easily hccame liiasters of the cifr, 
and demolished its M''alls, griiiiiin;j; the iiihahilants lihcrty and protection. This war was 
terminated by the subuiission at t!ie Lucanians, Lruttians, Turentines, SarciriHl.?, 
Picentes, and Salcntines ; so that Horne now became mistress of ail the nations Ironi the 
remotest parts of llclrnria to the Joncan city, and iVom the Tj'rrlienian sea to the AtirU 
atic. All these nations however diil not enjoy the same privileges. Some were entirely 
subject to the republic, and had no laws hut wliat they received frorir tiience ; ollrcrs 
retairred their old laws and customs, hot in suhjociion to the republic : some were tri¬ 
butary ; and oiliers allies, who were obliged to furn'sh troops at their own expence 
when tile llomnns required. Sonic had the privih-ire of Homan cilizeii-sliip, their sol- 
tliers being inrorjiorated ‘in the legions ; while ot’iers liad a right of siitTragc in the 
chu:tions made hy the centuries. These diil’erent degrees of honour, privileges, hud 
lil)erty, were louude'l on (he difterent terms granleJ to the conquered nations when they 
siirrentlered, and were afterwards increased according to their fidelity, and the services 
they did the rt^iuhlic. 


'I'hc Romans now began to extend their view beyond the main land of Italy, and to 
wish to posses^ themselves of the neighbouring islands. For this purpose they main¬ 
tained <24 years war with the inhabitants of Carthage, a maritime slate of Africa, whose 
history will be hereafter recited. It is sufficient here to observe, that by the treaty of 
pacification wiiich was made about 240 years before the Christian era, they obtained 
.Sicily, iicsidc compelliug the. Carthaginians to submit to other disadvantageous coti- 
ditions. 

Tiie Homans, being in friendship with all nations, had an ’opportunity of turning to 
the arts of peace : they now began to have a relish for (poetry, the first liberal art which 
ri.'jcs in every civilized nation, and the first also that decays. Hitherto they had been 
entertained only with the rude drolleries of the lowest buffoons ; they had sports called 
Fescentiini, in which a few debauched actors invented their own parts, while raillery and 
indecency supplied the place of humour. To these a composition of a higher kind suc¬ 
ceeded, called satire : a sort of dramatic pocro, in which the characters of the great were 
particularly pointed out, and made an object of derision to the vulgar. After these 
came tragedy and comedy, which were borrowed from the Greeks ; indeed the first dra¬ 
matic poet of Home, whose name was Livius Andronicus, was by birth a Grecian. 1 he 
instant these finer kinds of composition appeared, iWs great people rejected their former 
impurities with disdain. From thenceforward they laboured upon tlie Grecian model ; 
and though they were never able to rival their masters in dramatic composition, they 
soon surpassed them in many of the more soothing kinds of poetry. Elegiac, pastoral, 
and didactic i:ompositions began to assume new beauties in the Roman language ; and 
satire, not that rude kind of dialogue already mentioned, but a nobler sort was all 
their own. 

About this time the Romans seized on the islands of Sardinia, Corsica, ami Malta, 
and in the year 219 B. C. the two former were reduced to the form of a province. 
The next war was with the Illyrians, who irritated them by the practice of piracy. By 
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the event of this war tliey obtahied the islands of Cofeyra, Issa, Pharos, the eitjr of 
Dyrrbachuun, and the country of the Atiutanes. The Gauls were tlie next people that 
incurred the displeasure of the iloinans. A litne of peace, when the armies were «Jis- 
handed, was the [proper season f >r new irnfi^tions, and these barbarians invited fres'a 
foicesTrom be' '':’. 1 the Alps, and enterin:r Uetrurfa, wasted all witii and sword, till 
they came wiiliin alout liirec days journey of Home. A praetor and a consul were sent 
to oppose them, who now, insti tided in the improved arts of war, were enabled to sm- 
roon l tfic f.ianls. it w as in vain that those hardy troops, who had nothing but coui\ip,e 
to piotcct tiietn, formed two fronts to oppose tiieir adversaries ; their naked bodies r.rd 
Uiidiiciplincd fcrcy.s wore unrdjlc to withstand the shock of an enemy completely aniu.d, 
ami skilled in military ovolntions. A miserable slaughter ensued, in whicii •lO.f'tX) wci'} 
killed, and 10.000 taken pri.soners. This victory was followed by another, gained hy 
J\Iaroer!i:.‘;, in w*jich hn killed Viriiinmariiis, their king, with hl.s own hand. 'riic.‘'C con- 
qije.'ts forced them to beg for peace, t!io conciitions of which served greatly to enlarge 
the empire. Tlius tlic Homans wont on willi succe.ss ; retrieved their for^ner losses, and 
only wanted an enemy worthy of their arms to begin a new war. 

• The secor.d punic war for some time retarded the conijucsts of the Romans, and even 
threatened their .state with entire destruction ; but Hannibal, being at la::i recalled from 
Italy, and entirely defeated at Zatna, the Cart!iagi’:iian.s made peace upon such disadvan* 
Ugcous terms, as gave the Romans an entire superiority over that republic, which they 
not long'after entirely subverted, as shall he related in the history of Carthage. 

The successful issue of the second punic war liad greatly increased the c.xtent of the 
Roman empire. They were now masters of rdl Sicily, the ^Mediterranean islands, and 
great part of Spain ; and, through the disseasions of the Asiatic stales- with the king of 
Macerlon, a pretence was found to carry their arms into these parts. 'Hm kings of 
Macqdon, tliroiigh misconduct, were first obliged to submit to a disadvantageous pence, 
and at fast totally subdued. The reduction of Afaccdon wvas scon followed by that of all 
Greece, cither by the name of allies or otherwise : while Anlioclms the Groat, to uiiom 
iiannibal fled for protection, by an unsuccessful war, first gave the Hooians u footing in 
Asia. 

The Spaniards and Gauls continued to be the nrost obstinate enemies. 

At the lime of the Roman conquests, S[)ain, though prodigious quaiitiliee of silver had 
been carried out of it by the Cartljaginiaus and Tyrians, was yet a very ricii country. 
In the most ontient limes, indeed, its riches arc said to have c.Tceeded what i-r related <jf 
die most wealthy country of America. Aristotle assures us, that wlien tiic Hhrrrniciims 
first arrived in Spain, tlicy exchanged their naval comrnodites for such immense quanti¬ 
ties of silver, tiiat their fchi[)s could neither contain nor sustain its load, though they used 
it for ballist, and made their anchors and other implonirnts of silver. M'lien the Car¬ 
thaginians first came to Spain, they found the quantity of silver nothing Icpsciied, sinco 
the inhabitants at that time made all their utcmsils and even rnanger.s of that piecious 
metal. In the time of the Romans thhs amazing plenty was very much dirninidied ; 
kowovar their gleaniogs were by no means des|>icable, since in the space of nine ycar»> 
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thry carried off 1 1 1,542 pounds of silver, and 4 ( 1 ; 1.5 of ;»ol<l, l;esitlcs an immense '■jiinnfify 
ot corn and otlicr tiiinf;s of value. 'I'lio Spe.niiiui' were always remarkaliie for tljcir hia- 
very, and some of lia'inibai’s best i!0(/|)s V*. t re from thence. J»iit as t.' o Ko- 

inans penetrated larthvr into the conniiy than the C:irll:ai;inlans had done, thev met 
with nati(*ns whose love of lihcity was equal to their valour, and whom the whole 
of their empire was scarce ahlc to suheiue. (.)f these the most lormidahle were 
the Numuntincs, Cantahrians, and .Asturians. 

Jii the liiiio (d ilic thiid I’unie war, one \'iiiiithns, a celehrated hnntcr, and afterwards 
the captain <d a gan^ of ijnndjiti, io(jb upon liimthc coiiiinaiul of some nations who had 
been in alliance with C’arlhagc, and ojiposeil, for the space of 14 years, the Roman pow¬ 
er in that part ol Spain called I.nsitania, now Portugal, lie was at length retnoved by 
a'-sassinai.ioii. liming the wr.r with Viiiatiius the Nuinnntiiu'^ ofitied to cntei inti) a treaty 
ol [U'iice and alliance with the Romans, tiie latter, howevei'. de'mn'oiing their arms, they 
determined ratiiet to defend tlieinselves to the last extremity. 'J luicc did these coturic- 
rtns of the worhi le siege Nuniantia uithout snceoss, and twice did they owe their lives 
to the geneid.sity (4' their cnemir s. In tlie ia .t instance the pt'opk' refused to conhi ia 
the peace tliC eon':!! had hern compelled to ctnclnJe, and even commanded him to he 
(hrlixered up to the Nemaiitines, that thev mi^ht revenge on him the violation of the 
tr-aty. Pl.e S| taniaids rijccted this sacrifice with disdain, and conriniicd to make a vtrv 
itlcctual lesistiince till tiiC year idj R. C. when .Sci})io jEmiliarm', the destroyer of 
r’.ulhage, was sent against them. Against lids renowned cummaiuler the Numanlines, 
Witii all their valour, were not ahie to cope. Scipio having, with the utmost care, iniro- 
<'n>i i.d .strict discipline among his troops, and reformed the ainiscs which his predecessors 
li.td sulh icd in their armies, bv degrees brougldthe Romans to face thcii enemies, w'niili 
at hisaiiival they had ai>solutoly refused to do. Having then ravaged all the connt' V 
.’(mnd .(hunt the town it was .soon blocked up on ali sitlcs. and the inhabitants began to 
leel tile want of provisions. At last tlmv resolved to make one desperate attemjvt f(<r 
their liheiiy, and ehlicr to break though their cncmic.s. or perish in iho atfcmpt itii 
tijis \itw tlu'v marched out in good order by two gates, and liii upon iiic works of 
the Romans with the utmost fury, d'he Romans, unaide to .staiul this dtespcrair shc> i;, 
were on the point ot yielding ; but Scipio, hastening to ti)o ['iacis attacked, will, m- 
than ‘40,000 men, the unhai.ipy Numantines were at last driven into the city, where un y 
sii.stained lor a little^ lunger the miseries of famine, rinding, at last, however, tii.ir it 
was altogotlier impossilrlo to hold out, it vvas resolved by the majority to submit to f ;e 
pleasme of the Roman commander. But this resolution was not universally uppiov.li. 
Many .shut thcmsclvc.s np in their houses ami died of hunger, wmile even thu-H’ w .j 
had agreed to surrender repented their offer, and setting fire to their houses, peii.'i.rd in 
the riaines with their wives and children, so that not a single Xumantinc was let! a. vc tj 
grace the irimnph of the conqueror of Carthage. 

It was not long before the Romans revenged upon tlieinselves the injiK^nc and crnclty 
they had oxt'reiscd against tlie Numantines. Tiberius tlraeclm-s Innl been the chiet 
author and ucgociutor of that shameful necessarv peace vvith the Numaatincs ; which the 
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senate, Mith the utmost inj isiice disannulletl ,* and condemned the consul, the qiitpstor. 
and all the ollictrs nho had si<in»’d ir, to he delivered up to the Nnmanlines. I hc 
people indeed out of esteem for (Iraechu'?, uouU! not sulTcr iiim to he sacril'ued : hut, 
•however, he had just reason to coinniuiu Ic'lh of tiie senate and people, for passim; so 
scandalous a decree ag^iinst his general and hiiiiself ami hreiikiiig a treaty wheicin' the 
lives of so many citizens iiud been saved. D.it as the .senate had chiellv pronHUcii suofj 
base and inupiitous proccedi!ig>, he ic .ditv!, indue time, to shew his loseutim-nt against 
liie party ubicii li:ui eoutriinited nm-^t ■•> ins liiserare. Il.iving caused liiin.seif to be 
fleeted tribune, iie prociiied the ie\iv.! ci li.e ideiiii.m law, niiieh enaolcd that no citi* 
’/en siiouid possess n:oi<. tliaii .‘>(’10 aer< s ; am! got a new law passed timt the treasures (..i 
Attiius should be tlivide'd among the people, lie had too far irmensed tiic I'atiieiam; to 
expect s ilcty any longer lium he eo;::;:i'!'.1 iii his inviv'l.,te eiiaiaet^'r. lie ti.eit lori; 
S(jiieitcd ids I'c-cliclion to inc Iri'inn.iK'n ' iiu'e, last "as mas-aiat'd with a i;.'iai r'emihe-!' 
ot his liiends by the partizans ot tl.e st imte, nmli r *.' e nicume. of i,is a-.;,iiii;i to 
regal dignity, llis hrotner, Cains ( > i ueln;-. inatle vanons atti m[)l.s to i.tiuihle ti.e stoile 
and the rest of t!ie jtatrieian iiudv : the ni'im i'.e i'onst'cjneiu'e ul winrii was. in.i' a jiiwe 
was set on his head, and that of I’liUius hi, (...-’fodeiate, no ie'S tii.ui tiien v.ci^iil iii 
gold, to any one wlto shonM bring tlimn to »>; imi;:.-., tin' chief tin- patrit iaii p. n t,'', 

Ihms the Custom of pro^eriptiur* u.is he,mi hv tin oatiiei.ins, ot wiiicii llicv tin-.n-ir' i 

soon iind eiiongi. (iraccliu.s and I’uivini wen sa'Ctih-eed, i»nl the disurdci,:: oi d.o 
K pni.'lic were not -o easily cured. 

Aiiout !)(> years before tin; elitistian era. Mar;;i,s uini .S\IIa, two c.xpei itmeed eri;er.ils, 
iiccaniL* I ivals ; the torincr adhering to tiie pi o'ple, and the hitler to tiiO pah ici.ms. 

M I'tii.s a-isociated witii one ot tlic. tiihunes, nainetl Siiljdh'is ; m eonjiiiirtin;! wirh whoui 

he raisf.d S'lcii di^lmhanccs tiiat S'.!hi wa.s forccil to retire iioiu tiie eitv. ll.iving thms 
diiveii o!l Ids i!v:d, Marims got hiimicit apju.tilted generid against Milhnd'itc.s^ k ug of 
Rontus ; but tnc so! In rs retirsed to obev anv oiner liia:: .S\i!,i. A civil wai iiiinn-dMv:v 
ensued, in wiueii M iri-.is was diiven ont in Ids turn, and a price set noon ins bea.l nod 
that ot Siiljdti’is, v.ilii many of tlieir adnerents. .Sotpiiins was ‘■m.;i st i/ed ami l.tdcd ; 
but Mcirins imn.le iiis emape. In llie mean time, however, tin; ernt ilie.s c-f .S-.ihi r«‘n icii d 
him ohno.xioiH both to the ■^ctiafe mid jieople ; Cinmi, a t-triun.s purtizan ol tiin .Mmian 
faction, being choseiieons'd. citeii him to give an account of lii.s cominci, Cpon liiis 
Sylla thought projier to set out lor Asia. .Mnrius wtis recalled bom Afiic.i, wlntiicr lie 
had fled ; and inimt dcitcly on ids iamling in Italy, was joined by a gretit liiimlicr of 
shepherds, slaves, ami men of desperate fortunes, so that he .soon saw himself atttie head 
of a considetahle arinv. 

Cinna, in tiiC mran tone, whom the senators had depo.scd and driven ont of Rome, 
solicited and obtained a pimverial ariiiv from the ulhei; and being joim’d l>v Stitoriuns, a 
most able and expe: lem cd general, the two, in coniunction with Marius, advanced to- 
wartls the capital ; and as their forces daily increased, a fouilh army was formtal, under 
the eoiiitiiand of J’apirius Carlio. '1 he .senate raised sotm; tnree-i to defend the city ; hut 
the troops being vastly inferior in number, and l.Kcwise inciiued to the contrary side. 
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Iht'y were to open tlielr {jfttc-s lo the confederates. Marius entered at tlie ijoac! 

of a numerous triiard, romposed of slavcv, whom he called JJardim.ins, ai»d wiunn he de¬ 
signed lo employ in revei);>inir himself on his enemies. The hr.st order tlea he ».Mve 
tliese assassins was, to mnider all who came to .salute him, and were not aiiswcrc d with 
like civility. As every one was ibrward to piiv his coinpliiiienls to the new tyrant, liiis 
order proved the fleslruction of va<-t iiumher-. ,\t la-.t Ikirdiar ans ahand''.ii(.fi iomi,- 
selvcs to .such exresse.s in ev( rv kind oi vice, tijal ( iniia ami .Sfrtniui o'dere d ir 
t.'oops to full upon them ; winch ireing iiist udiy juit in e.xecntion, t.niy w>;i -; a l r n‘ otF 
to M ni.m. 

the (h 'tincti tn of hi.; Maiins v.a^ tednerd to the n?*'':'■'i v of ''ikin'a 

• r? * Q 

ri;ethc-.'of g’’atifving his revfii'.’e, .somew hat niorc tr.dious. thongii eqn.jil .■ ». .}■ ■ tnal. A 
C(,nt( rciici; w:i> Ik Id helw ecu the funr chiefs, in v. hitii Maiins seemed n..ei!:cwith 

rage Ni, i‘oi iie-er'iioavoui'd to juuderale ho- inrv ; l.iut In ii;-.; over-riiie.i i'V f hon'A and 
( a:!.e>. a :ei-ohili-.iii was fal-.eu. to nmid'.r wit’no'.l Miiiw. all ine seiiat";:' v.i,:> hj 


r;p- 


.\ gi!!'r.ii sl iii.;'!- 


po-e.i 'he popi.dar l iefioii. 1 iu' was ii.n'uediat; .v [e.t m e\ee!jt;o,! 
tei‘ eoium; ne:'d. ". Inch lii'stod fi\e dav.s, and dm iog w hieh toe i.i'’.!t;.'t pn1..t t:.o tib- 
I’.OM.ins ir^fualois w<;ic ( Ut oi7, i.htnr In.-ad-^ >lnek upou p.iltf)ver agnii-l tiie lO'lr.i, and 
til'ii h'tilu., draj'g'd wilisliook-^ into tiieioiuin. where tiiev were lui to !>c devoiniti i.y 
do.j., .S'ha s iiun''e; wa^ (ii'n,oii->iied. hi« goods eoiih'eo’Ld. and he '.I 'lec-Ia; v d au 

e ii( uiy to .his eonntev ; Iiov. i ver, liis ile aii'l eiiii.iieii ijad tie;; g. .)d loi tunc to in ik.j 

M (. If ( ■iM! ic, lids in;\'''aere *•. i.s not eontj.'ud to tiie eilv ot Home. I'iej soi’d.cihko 


many tiloo l-hoiiiKL, weir di-i 


a r-eu 


ov. til 


eountiv in ."' are';) of tho.^e who tied 


i ii-. !g!iiK)i!! ing fouii', and .I'.i li.c higiiwavs .swainiCii witii a.-'fasiOiS ; aiul uu 

I’.i!.') o‘.^•.'..'^iel!, Ihutareli (iii-.erves with gieal eoneern tinit the luo'-t sacred t;cs ot Jrieoii- 
•;no;,!;d '..o-.pitahtV are not p.roul against tre.u'i .:” ei toe da-, ol aiivci'sstv ; ler t'r.en. 
weu' !' if verv lew who did ncjt fii.scovi i tin ir n ■ 

I i n! lighter heii!' over, C’inna •: ..ned h..!- 
yc:i!’ ; ..i;d ine.'e tviaiils rcsoived to t" gin tin e, 
h it. till V wfie pr« paring to renew tiK.i v 

in tin. (a.-t, scut a long letter lo the senate, giving an '■..•■int i-t m- m.uiv \ U 


. a :j el ii.;.l lo Incm f-.-r sla tvi-. 
It a :n '' i n e. n'-;;~ f,.;;- t:;;' « n- 

>. 'l, .i-, il.i.i ( n-.e. d t.;.- v.'el I ! t 

'".ii.i. i..!\ .i;g pii,\( ; ' ; 


•■n. 

' > 


e.\ nen 
id; 
I 


ii!. 1 i-solutinii of )•ef;|^;)ing to Home, not to rt'storc j'e ne ' > ni-^ ecmnli v. hit Ui i ■-.-.w.c 
lunim If ot his I'ueiidi s. i. e. to <ieslrov tiiose whom .M.ei is ha ! ^p•lIed. 1 u'.'' ■ i. t.- 

e.isioued an univers.d tenor. .Mariu.s. dreading to enter ihe wnli snen .• u.. 
warrinr, gave lii.useh' up to i xee;s«ive ilrinking. and dietl. 11 is .•.on a> as,soci..;cd 
C inua in the gi»\ ei mm iit. tiieiigh not in tiie eommlsiop. and (noved a tyr.in!. ii'- .ii-sciu 
than his father. T.he seiialo declared one Wileiiu-^ l'iaeiai.s graier.d ot the lon.t> ;;; t!;c 
(ui't. and appointed him a eoicsiderahio aimv; l)ul liie tioopsail to a m.'O demryo ijiin, 
I'lid joined Sylla. .Soim after (.'inna declared hiim-i'it a consul the' tiiiiu tni.e, and t-aok 
L'c l is eolleagiie l*a[)iriu.s C’aiho ; hut the citizens ili'e.idiug the t’.ramivot • lUim- 
rmin monsters, fled in erotids to Sylla, who was now in (irooee. i o ion !• ■ 'Cirate .sti t 
de|iniicfi. begging that he woiilil have compassicn o’t his eouutrv, ami n..’t tarry i.:> 
itscniment to such a length as to hegin a civil war ; Iml he replied, that no was e\;;.n.g 
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to Rome lull of niL;c and rcvcn;je ; and that all Ids enemies if liie Roman people con- 
setited to it should pciish cither hy tlie sword or the axes of the executioners. ITpon 
this several very lunntrous armies were formed a>j:iiinst him ; hut throuith the nd.scon- 
duct of tlie generals who commanded them, these }irmi<;s were cveiy where defeated, or 
went over to tl;o enemy. Pompey, afterwards stilcd theC.ireat, siiiimlized himself in this 
war, and en)l)raced the [)arty <jf Sslla. The. Italiiin nations took .some one side, and .some 
another, as their dillercnt inclinations leil them. C'imi.». in the mean time wa.s killed in 


the tumult, and young Marius aud C’arho succeeded iiiin ; but tim former having ven¬ 
tured an engagement with Sylla, WHS by him defeated, and lorccd to lly to Pia.-neste, 
where lie was eloscly besieged. 

W'lien Svlla l)atl ovcrcoine all his enemies, he marehed first to Atemnae, and ihcnce 
to Rome. From the former city he earried S(){)() prisoners to Rome, and caused them 
all U) tie massacred at once in the circus. His cnioltv next fell upon tliC I’l h-ik> tines, 
12,000 of whom were massacred witiiout mercy. Young .Marius hail killed himself, in 
order tc avoid falling into the hands of sucli a cruel cnemv. Soon after the inhabitants 
of Norba, a city of Cantpania, finding tiiemselves unable to resist the forces of the 
tyrant, set fire to tlieir liouses, and all perished in toe tliuncs. The taking of these 
cities pul an end to the civil war, but not to the cruelties of Svlla. Having assemijled 
the people in the comitium, he told them that he wa'^ resolved not to spare a single per¬ 
son who had borne artns against him. 'Fliis cruel risolulirm he put in cxerution with tiie 
most unrelenting rigour : and having at last cut oif all those wiiom he tliought capable 
of opposing him, Sylla caused himself to be declared perpetual dictator ; or, in other 
words, king and al)solute sovereign of Rome. 

This revolution ha[)pcncd about 80 B. C. and from this lime we may date the loss of 
the Roman liberty. Sylla indeed resigned his power in two years ; but the citizens of 
Rome, having once submitted, w ere ever after more incliiicd tow arils monarchy. New 
masters were indeed already prc[)arcd for the republic. C'a*sar and Pompey had emi¬ 
nently distinguished themselves by ihcir martial exploits, and were already rlvaks. 
They were, however, for some time prevented from rai.sing any disturhancc.s, by being 
kept at a distance from cacli other. Sertorius, one of the generals of the Marian fac¬ 
tion, and the only one of them possessed either of honour or probity, had retired into 
Spain, where he erected a republic independent of Rome. Pompey and Mctcllus, two 
of the best reputed generals in Rome, were sent against him, but instead of courjiicring 
him, were, on all occa.sions, conquered by him, and obliged to abandon their cnlerpricc 
with disgrace. At last Sertorius was treacherously murdered; and the traitors, who 
after his death usurped the command, being totally destitute of bis aljilities, were 
easily defeated by Pomi)ey: and thus that general reaped an undeserved honour, con¬ 
cluding that war with success. 

Ciesar, Pompey, and Crassus continued to make variou.s efforts to gratify their arnhi- 
tioi). I'hey were so far successful as to de.slroy the liberty of the republic, but iieitiicr 
ot tl.cm could obtain so complete an ascendancy as to seize the entire inttnagcmeril of 
afiasrs. At length Ccesar proposed that they should form a triumvirate, or association 
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of three persons (Pompey, Crassiis, and himself), in uhith would be lodj/cd 
power of the senate and people ; and, in order to mal e ihcir conff deiacv the tnoie liistio.:, 
they hound tijemsclres by mutual oaths and promises to stand hy eacli clhei, and .iificr 
nothing to be undertaken or caiiied into cxecutiun wittiout the unanimous concept ot 
all the three. 

The first consequence of this association was the consuisliip of CV=ar. v .];0 found him¬ 
self, however, notwithstanding lie distributed jaigc siiins atnong the peofile, united muIi a 
colleague, who was rcpiiiinant t<> his views. lie next procmej the passing an agrainm 
law, which rendered Ijim extremely jwpnlur. He then gained the favonr of the knights 
l)y remitting a third of the rents u hicii tiiey had annually [)aid ir.to the trea.snry ; alter 
Mhich he governed Rome with an absolute sn..y timing i!jc time ol !)is con.'.nlale, li e 
reign of liiis triumvir, however, was cmled by l)i.s expedition into (lau! ; where nis miii- 
tarv exploits actpiirttl liini the liighcst re|<iita!io:). I’onipcy and Cra-.'-uf, in tlic me n 
time, became consuls, and governed a« dcspoli(ii!Iv as Chesur himscif had done. On the 
expiration of their flr^t consulate, the republic It ll into a kind of anarehv, entirely owing 
to llie di.sor(lers occasioned by the two late eons'.b. At last, ho’-.i \er.. ihi;- cantV.'-'.m 
was ended bv raising Crassus and Poinncv to tiio consolaie a s'.time. Ihis is 
no sooner dune, tlian a new partition of the emi’iie was propoH-d. Crassus was to l:a\c 
Syria and ail the raslern {.novinccs, Pompev was to govern Aliica and Spain, ami ( a otr 
to be cotinnued in Gaul, and all thi- t;.>r tiic sfiacc of live years. 'Ihi-. law wa« pa'-td by 
n great majority; iJ()on wiiicli Cra-isus umlertook an cxpctlilion against the Rmiiiians, 
wliom he iinaginetl lie should cai-ilv overoonu\ and then enrich hitiiself witii their spoils ; 
C.’ivsar nj>plied,'wit!) great assiduitv. to the completing the etinqncst (if (iaui ; and Pom¬ 
pey, having iiotiiing to d<r in his province, staid at Uonn.' to gov('in the rermblic aloite. 

Jim aflairs ol tlu; Romans were now iia.stening to a cri-.'i. Ciassas, haviiyg opprcs.-ed 
all the pi'll’.iuees ul the; east, was totally ddeated and kiilrd by tne Parthians; aitcr 
which the two great rivals, (Vsar and Pompev, were hit a!(>nc. without any tlnid pi;- 
son, uIjo could itohi the balance between them, or prevent tiic deadly quarrels wnicn 
weie about to ensue. Matters, however, continued prcltv quiet, till Gaul was rciinccd 
to a Roman province. 'J In* question then was, whetlier (’wsar or Pompey slionld tirjt 
resign the command of their armies, and return to the rank of private persons. As botl) 
parlies saw, that w hosoever laid down liis arms, must, of course, submit to the other, 
both refused to disarm themsclve.s. The senate at last gave the signal for a civil war, 
by passing tiie fatal decree wiiich deprived C'lrsar of his governn.icnt, and commanded 
Pompt.y to take care of the republic. Three of the tribunes, who had been the iiicnds 
of Ca;sar, were cliiven out of Rome, and arrived in his camp disguised like slaves. 
Caisar shewed them to his arniY in this ignominious habit ; and setting forth the Iniquity 
of the senate and patricians, exhorted bis men to stand by their gencial. muler whom 
they had served so long with success ; and finding, by their acclamations, tiiat lie could 
depend on them, he resolved to begin hostilities immediately. 

The night beforo liis intended expedition into Italv, iio sat down to table, cliecrfrillv 
conversing with his friends on subjects of literature and philosopbv, and. appiuei". ;< 
VoL. n. ‘21 
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^ Irom cvcrv anihitious concern. After sotr.c tiaic, I’istog up, he desired fha 
cooip.inv to inuke tlictnseh'e.s joyous in liis absence, aiiil ilut be would t»« with iht'in iti 
a moment ; iiulie mean tiine, having ordeced his eliiU'ot to be |;rt'|iarcd. he iwmedlately 
set (Mit, attended by a few' friends, for Aruiinurti. a city upon the confines • f Italy, 
u hither he iiad dispatched a part of his army the m- ruini: h. fure. 'J’his journey by 
ni'jht, widc.'i was very fati^iiinir, he (leitarnivd wihi iirc.’.l diligcaco, souieiimcs w-alj.;in<j, 
and sona tifius on hurscback. t:il at tiie hur.k oi day. ho eaiuc up with bis army, wliie.h 
consisted of ah ait et'OO men, near t;:e llni l. a’.i. a li'.dc river, wiiieb separates Italy liuin 
(daul. and whicii terminated the limits oi Ins comm.m ). j ne li 'iiians bad ever been 
t ni^ht to consider this river as ti.o >ac:( d hann.! uy ol tlieir domestic empire ; C’lpsar, 
t: ercfore, when he advanced at the iiead 'd hi.s army to the S.Je oi it, slept siiort opon 
liie bank, as if i;nr>!a .s-ed wi'ii turor at !‘.;o grtaincss ol ids cnterprij!e. ilc cotd i O't 
p’.ss withoi’t tivnm'.pes'.i.iL' ti.e hri' ; aid pondincii 1 >r some time :n I;\i-d 

melancliolv, lo' i.dn^', .an ! liciMiinij w :;li hinisell wi-fl’-er in- .-iandd venture in. *• ii 1 
‘ pass this river.’ s he to one oS l.i> et. le.nais, *' svi,:it miseiirs .siiaii i bring upon n<r 
“ ronntrv ; and if n ; v I short. I am nn.j'.ne. Lit i.- ;.;o uiiere, the gi»d-. m.-d tiu: 
•’ ird-Htii'c of onr enemies crui n^.' inns and ic-' adng all Id.s forue r aiae'iitv, 

};e phinjed in, ci ving mit, ‘•d he die Ciist, and noo all ■. loer." IJis sohjiers loiiejwtil 
him wi’h eijiiiii [irompfdndi*. and Ii.ividl: |i.i»'e tl th?- 1» ddeiin. »|'dckJy arrived at .\iuii- 
MMif. and made; tin.iii'el’, cs masters nt !i:<-place liiho'/' arr. r^stancc. 

lie.; arlivilv ot (.’a’^ar had so much ialimid itcil in- ineioii •, lii.tt be bud few (iinjcnilits 
ti) encomitor, in o'^der to make lnni.se!f li.a'tm* ot Ii-d.v. VI u:.out waiting tm? event of 
iin engagement. Pompev retreated tr-mi llmne to C aoiiit, toan C'a| nu to l)inn!iii->inm, 
aofi troni BiMivin^imn set sad lor Lpitns. llting de'”tnie ut slipping to puisa Ids 

rival, CoFiSur rcsoived fir-vt to settle some kind of gov*:rmiumt at llmiH , .tml then pa.s>.;ng 

to Spain, to drive from thence tlie p irlizan-i ot Pompey, v.iio hud t.iken po^s<’s.■iun of 

I’nat extensive country, under the command of .Afranins and Ptti< in.s. i ids best pur¬ 

pose was not cftccletl witlioul consiilerahlc labour, and lu-ing roihtced to suiter suen ex¬ 
tremity of famiuo, that wheat was sold in Id.s camp at .30 Kuin.m denarii, itiat is 
1/. 12 j. t j'i. per bushel. U'e have not room to desciibe tlic various opciutions of this 
war, but must observe briefly, that Pompey was totaiiy defeated m a large plain, near 
the cities of Pharsalia and I'hebca ; and after that treacherously murdered hy liis protesscU 
friends on the coast of Egypt. The civil war was at length termmaUd by a couuuete 
victory, which Cajsar obtained over the sons of Pompey, in the plains of Munda, in 


Having now subdued all his enemies, Caesar returned to Rome, .for the last time, to 
receive new dignities and honours ; and to enjoy an accmnulaiion of all the great offices 
I'l the state. StiU, however, he pretended to a moderation in the enjoyment of bis {rower ; 
lie left the consuls to be named by the people ; but, as he possessed all the authority of 
the office, it from tliis time began to sink into contempt. He enlarged the number of 
senators also ; but as ho had previously destroyed their power, their new lionours were 
but empty titles. He took care to pardon all who had taken up arms against him, but 
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not till be bad deprived them of tiie po-.vcr of resistance. Ho even set up once inr.re tue 
st;ituc3of Poinpey ; wliicb, bo.'.ever, us C’lcero observed, bo oniy did to l;l< 

own. 'i’lierestof this n'.an’s extraordinary lito was employed tor liio advanta^" 05 t:i« 
state. He adorned the city with magnilicent buildings; lie rebuilt C'aiiita^e 1 CU- 
r'ntli, sending; col<>nies to both cities t he undertook to b v- 1 s^vi ral mo .:ii i:ijs ii luiiy. 
to drain the Pontine marshes near Koine, and de^iji;* <i to 
I’eloponnesns. Thus he formed mighty jin'i .ots and de :_i- 


:i:id enli-r Scylina along tiui 


tiiein nil. 

A <le<’[» bud eonspitaev forined against ;,;m. by no k ' 

the Inuid ol this con.'‘pi! m v was Jbatii'^ : wliire iite C np'.ar na-l 


lu''. t»( [ rivate fVtendslon, .u:d ('ntereii into a con^p'.iac'. v. oieij wfis to i:e.‘tfuy t.i-* 

! I' lor. Casiins, tm liieotii' t iiaim', was i',ii[»etLuuis and proud, and hated Cre.^ars pcT- 
sun still more than Ids can^e. lb/ had otk n suiight an r.ppurlunily of gratiiying iiis 
icverijo bv assassinativui «hic!i took rise rather I'tom private than pulisc motives. 

'1 lie e.>t>..j)ir:iturs. to give a coh>nr of induce t(» Im ii proceedings, rnnitted t:ie exoc ?- 
tion oi (in... design to the ides of Muicti, the «l.i, on wbu h it was reporu.d tnat ( *euu- 
was 'o be-idri 1(1 (he crown. I'iie augcirs had jbreiold mat thi.^ d.iv would h - tat.ii m 
him; and the night prereding. itc heard his "Ue (. aipiiui i ia lamenting in her men. im,; 
I'oing a'v ik'nied, she eonicssed to him tiiat she d:iaii't oj ii!> iici.ig ussassn...* .j m .m 
arms. Tiicse omens, in .sonic measure, hegan to e;..i’.;!Te his intcntimis ot mg t-. 
.sciiaie, as he had resolved tliat «lay ; but one of the ectosyimtoi.s coming in pu ViU... i rpon 
him to keep his resuhifion. telling him of the reproacit wiiieh ivoiild attend his staying at 
home fill his wife had lucky dreams, and of the preparation.s th at were inane for bis ap¬ 
pearance. As he went along to the senate, a slave, who bad bastenfd to him w t!; infvr- 
mation of the conspiracy, attempted to come near him, but couirl tiot for the croud 
Artemidorus, a Greek jihilosophcr, who bad di.scovercd the whole plot, delivered to hi-n 
the memorial containing the heads of his infonnation ; hut C’sps'ir gave if, wirii aiher 
papers to one of ids secretaries, without reading, as was usual with t/jings of nature. 

As soon as he had taken his place in the senate, the conspirators came near hhu, under a 
pretence of saluting him ; and Cimber, who was one of them, ajiproached i 1 a suppliant 
posture, pretending to sue for his brother’s pardon, who was banished by Ins order. All 
the conspirators seconded him with great tenderness ; and Cimher, seeming to sue witli 
still greater submission, took hold of the bottom of fiis robe, holding him so as to prevent 
his rising. This was the signal agreed on. Casca, who was behind, stabbed him. 
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though slightly, in' the shoulder. Cwsar instthlly turned round, At)d with the iQ’leofhii 
tablet, wounded him in the arm. However, all the conspirators were now alarmed; 
and inclosing him round, he received a second stab, from an unknown hand, in the 
breast, \^hilc Cassius wounded him in the f*ace. He still defended^ himself with great 
vigour, rushing among them, and tiirowing down such as opposed him, till he saw 
Brutus an.ong tlie conspirators, who, coming up struck his dagger in his thigh. From 
that mouieut Ctesar thought no more of defending, but looking upon this conspirator, 
cried out, “ And you too Hrutus !” 'J’hen covering hb bead, and spreading his robe 
before him, in order to fall with greater decency, he sunk down at the base of Pompey’s 
statue, after receiving 123 wounds, in the 56th year of his age, and the'fourth of his reign. 

The death of Caesar was followed by an interval of great conftision, during which 
Antony and Octavius discovered much zeal to revenge his death. Octavius having 
gained the consulship, |)roeured a la^v for the condemnation of Brutus and Cassius ; 
after which he joined his forces with those of Antony and Lepidus. 

The meeting of these three usurpers of their country’s freedom was near Mutina, upon 
a little bland of the river Panarus. Their mutual stispicion.s were the cause of their 
meeting in this place. Lepidus first entered, and finding all t!iing.s safe, made the signal 
fir the other two to approach. Octavius began tlie coMforciicc by thanking Antony fur 
his ireal in putting Deciinus Brutus to death ; who, being abandoned by hb army, xvas 
t.ikeu as he »vas designing to escape into Macedonia, and beheaded by Antony’s com¬ 
mand. Their conference lasted three days; and the result of it was, that the supreme 
authority should be lodged in their hands under the title of the triumvirate, for the 
space of five years ; that Antony should have Gaul ; Lepidus Spain ; and Octavius 
Africa and the Mediterranean islands. y\s for Italy and the eastern provinces they w ere 
to remain in common until their general enemy was entirely subdued. But liic la'-t 
article of their union vras a dreadful one. It was agreed that all their enemies should he 
destroyed ; of which each presented a list. In these tVero comprised not only the ene¬ 
mies but the friends of the triumvirate, since the partizans of the one were often found 
among tlie opposers of the others. Thus Lepiilus gave up his brother Pauius to the 
vengeance of his colleague ; Antony permitted the proscription of ids uncle Lucius ; 
and Octavius delivered up the great Cicero. The most sacreil rlglits of nature were- 
violated ; 300 senators and above 2000 knights were included in this terrible proscrip¬ 
tion ; tbeir fortunes confiscated, and their murderers enriched \vith their spoil. Rome 
soon felt the effects of this infernal union, and the horrid cruelties of Marius and Svlla 
were renewed. As many as could escape the cruelty of the triumvirs fled eitiier into 
Macedonia to Brutus, or found refuge with young Pompey, who was now in Sicily, and 
covered the Mediterranean with hb numerous navy. Tlieir cruelties were nol aimed at 
the men atone, hut the softer sex were in danger of being marked as objects cither of 
ava^c or resentment. They made out a list of 1400 women of the best quality, and the 
rinw ill the city, who were ordered to give an account of their fortunes, -to be taxed 
iri^^^poriion. But this seemed so unpopular a measure, and was so fit miy opposed by 
Horteiisia, who spoke against it, that initead of 1400 womtu they were content to tax. 
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©nly 400. However they made np the deficiency, by extending the tnx upon men ; 
near I0(>.()()0, as well citizen*: as j-fiatigci?, were eonipelled to furnish sopiil!* s to the sub¬ 
version of their country’s freedom. At last lioth the avarice and tlie vengtam e ot tne 
Iriuniviri seemed fullv satisfied, and they went into the .senate to decl irr that t:;e pro- 
scription was at an end ; and thus Jiaving deluged the city with hlooil. Octaviu- ;n;d 
Antony, leaving Lepidiis to defend Itunic in their r>h<ence, marched with their ariiiv to 
oppose tlie conspirators, who were now at the head of a formidable army m Asia. 

IJrntus and C'assius, having quitted Italy like distressed exiles, found .so many rnlnr- 
rents in (iiccce, .Macedonia, and Syria, that they were soon at the head c t ■. tonnulabir* 
army, pic pared to conlf.sl the empire of the world. Having beard that ()i.iavius au'i 
Antony were on their march to opjiose tliem, Ih ntusmo'.ad that they siijuhi pa^: over 
into .Muccdimia and Cirecce, and tlicre meet the enemy ; hut C’a>sins pre-vaik d that they 
shonhi slay in As7a liil the Ilhodiams and Lycians v.a.,re first reduced. iicn tin .'-e pnr- 
posc.s iuul becen tHeeled, Hrutus and Cassius met once more at Sardis ; w'’.cie, an* i tne 
iiMial cciemonies were passed between them, ihcv re.solved to have a jiri\at( conn m nco 
togeiiar when, alUi mucii alltrcaliun, llicy were at last perlect'.v rccoruih d. .\lltr 
wnicii, nigiit coming on, C.'a.ssius in\itcd lirntus and his Iriends to an entertainment, 

I pon ictiiing from him it was that Drutus, as riutarcli tells the story, saw a spectre i:i 
Ids lent. It was in the dcail of the night, when the whole camp was peiicctly quiit, 
that llrutus was employed in reading hy a !am() that was just expiring. On a suuticn iie 
liioiigiit he heard u noise as if somebody entered ; and looking 'towarJ.s the dour, lie 
perceived it open. A gigantic figure, with a frightful aspect, stood licfore him, and con¬ 
tinued to gaze upon him with silent severity. .\t last Brutus had courage to 5{K'ak tii it, 
*■ Art ll'on a demon ora mortal man: and why comc.st thou to me* “ llnitvis rc- 
piied the phantom, “ I am thy evil geniu.<, I’nuu shall sec me again at Pidiippi.' ‘ cii 

“ tiu ii." answered Brutus, without heing di^eu.’.ipo.std, “ wc sln.ll meet aga.n. I p.iui 
which the piiantom vanisiiotl ; and Brutus c.niicg to !ii< .servants, asked if liicy had ,i 
any llniig, to which replying in the negative, he again resumed u\i studies. I’m as i ' 
was struck with so strange an occurrence, he im ntur.vd It the next vlay to w;o 

l>eing an epicurean, ascribed it to llic efi'cct of i nagination, too mach exere -edi by 
vigilance and anxiety. Brutus appeared satisfied w itii tiii.*, ti)iution of bi.s Kile Iciiois ; 
and a.s .Antony and Octavius were now advanced into Macedonia, thev socin alter 
passed over into Thrace, and advanced to the city of Philippi, near which the forces 
of tiic triumvirs were posted. 

A haiifc soon ensued ; in which the repuhlicans were defeated an.l Cassius kilicii. 

'The first care of Brutus, when he became ilie sole general, was to assembio the dis¬ 
persed troops of Cassius, and animate them with fresh hopes of victory. As they havi 
lost all they possesssed liy the plundering of their camp, he promised them .'noo denarii 
each man to make up their losses. This once more inspired them vviin new ardour; 
they admired the liberality of their general, and with loud shouts prociaimeJ his former 
intrepidity. Still, however, he had not confidence suOicient to fate the avlvcrsary, who 
olVored him battle the ensuing day. His aim was to starve liKs enemies, wiio w.^ie iu 
VoL. II. * 2 K 





extreme want of provisions, their fleet havinj:; been lately defeated. But his single opi 
ni')n was over-ruled bv tiie rest of bis arniv, who now arew every day more conticlent ot 
their strenetb, and tnoic anoaant to tiu ir ik'w !»t'‘neial. He was therefore, at las', 
alter u n sj>ite of davs, oiiii^ed to coniplv "iiii their solicitations, to try the fait <!' 
the baCde. ain)’c-> beinsJ diuwn out. tlicv .•'cmaincd a Icee; while opposite to <’.cli 

uIIkm', without ofl'criii;: to oneaj^e. It is saivi th it be b'inself had lost much of his nattir.d. 
ardour, iiavin;,'n^ain srcn ti)c .spectre the precodiui; ; iiowevrr, he eneo’i!a^rd 

his men as much as l us^iblc, and j^avo the .‘«ii:n;d for battle, witijiu Ihrce hours c.f ihc mii.- 
set. I’t ! tune a^aiii lirdarni him ; r.iid tlie two Iti unviii < .\()ics.>>Iy ordt red bv 

n.) means to siifl. r l!ie genci d to cseape, lur b ar he slmuld it new liic war. lluis the 
bt.i !y ( t the enemv .set luctl chiefly ii.tci't on l.h'nUis al..•!)(•. anil ins c;u lutt' .'iccined 
l u taahie. In tliis dcpluiable e\i;.:ence. l.iiciilius, hisb. 'uh iCM Kcd, by Ins own dral,*!, 
to rh et the ficnerai's delivery I p.on prietivlno a b.^v.. cf 'i'iuaciaii In i-c eh nly pnr- 
;ninn IhuUis, and iu.-t npon tiic point ot iakitio bi-n. be bt’dlv tiniw hnnscl; in tiuir 
wav, telliiii; them them that ho was lii itijs. 'I'lu rhraciaii-, .ivi:; vid .it s.j uismI a pii/e. 
Jinuicdifitcly dispatched some of tinT comi'Tiiotis witij the n-us ut tne.;- succ< •'* t i !■ • 
army. Upon wliich, the uidonr of liu.ir o nsuit now- ahalin^'. .\;.!( nv ni,ii> ;e ! - t l» 
meet Ids piisontr; some silontlv deploiiu:^ tlu'lute of -in h .i •»».ni-ms unn ; t.! ; ■ . • 

proaciiiija; that mean tk'iic of life, tor win, h i.c con-eu’. cl to ni-d,re'- eaptuity. . .. : . 

n..w .tif finu the d iiracians approach, hc'^an to pia pare hiiii»cif li.u’ tlu- intuvi;. ’ ; 
tne laitlilui Uucilins. udvancino with a ctuci nd an', owned the diced tnat i'c h.-i 
nynn liirn : on whicli ttie trinnuir. .-tiuck uitM su mneh fiuilitv. pardumd him 
s:n.t ; a.id fioiu that time hnwaid hjailed him witn iu-m tit.', and noiioma.l h 
li u ndship. 

In the mean lime Bnitus, wiih a ituaU nuinher of bii-nd'^, passed over a I'vn - 

r)i.;iit coming on, set down under a n.ck, which ciuiceau d him tiom the piM vc, 

enriny. After taking breath for a little time, he .-' ut (.>ut one Statiiuis to give 
infonn ition of liiobe that remained ; but In- lu ver r' lnnied, bi in-a kilted by a o 
i.ho ctuinjv S le-rse. ilrutns. judging very lightly of his late, iwiw’ lesolvi ti to da- 
and .'poke to those who .stood round him to lend him tin ir last .sad a-S-si-taiu c. 
of the.n, however, would render him so melanriioly a piece of set vice. .\t ; i"! ,ii'u 
Strato. averting his head, presented the swoid’s point to Brutus; who thiew iiin'iif 
upon it, and immediately expired. 

i roin the moment of Brutus's death the triumviri began to act as sovereigns, aid to 
(hvidr tile Jtoman dominions between them, as tbeirs by right of compiest. llowivcr, 
thougb they were apparently three who thus participated all the power, vet, in fan, only 
t "'O wore actually pos.sessed of it; since Lepidus was at first admitted merely to curb 
the mutual iealou.sy of Antony and Octavius, and was possessed neither of interest in 
the ar.ity, nor authority among the people. Their fir.st care was to pnmsh those whom 
they Uacl formerly marked for vengeance. The head of Brutus was sent to Home to he 
thrown at the foot of Caesar’s statue. His aslie.s, however, were sent to his wife Porem, 
Cato’s daughter, who afterwards killed herself by swallowing burning coals. It if 
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fil'errvcd, that of all those who haJ a hanil m the Jcalh of Ca ^ar, not or.o die.! a 
(inalli, 

'li.i.' poacr of tlic triumviri heinp tlnis o-tahliihofl upon the ruin of (in; n u, > r 
til'V no \ In p.ji) to think oi e.iijoyiu,;' that ‘ioniani^ to Hf.iiii lliry ii-'i ■ -i - • r 

iili.n th)' naMery ot the (ficeks, Aut.'uv ovm into Asia, •. < i ■*.: :i c ... . i- 

(idiis, ihtliihi-ii iJ lavours, ami pave aaav noaus uilh c.iciio! . : in'oleo'jc. 

li iMnp met Mitii C’lenpiit.a, the ceh'a'al 'd fpi-eii ol r..;".«t, he Cmiti 
Id ui'Ji her whith pioved th'' ruin of liiOtii bolli, a.-^ wiM I ',- hm. :lt<r i 
t inla. ills. :n li;e mean li'Hi . 1. u hack ine v- ttran troops, S'jUlnd I'.i'.'i; 
pa\e [;i(‘:ij i.tiuls lU winch i.e (I 'l.uiveil t’le p'liccuhln inhabilaii!'. All- 
i:; (■e^‘•.■, !i di u;..., with histhiM r'\:i!s. .Si.xtu‘« Ihmipeius, Ltpidi.s, and 
t'-.e i nni cf il (-n; nil. 

lOU: ’.n.i.': r the 
ml. t:.<- nniny 'i.m::'rs 'Miieu . m 

hpiu than t vir, li i ih? n in 1 . . . a 

ot the Ho.nan- lo a ).:i.;hv Ldo'i.i- 
i t-.-.,: i its of Ai iir.n, v\iieu ni- r .Julius w a. i; ;• " 1 
rm i! v.!;oai he th'.Hipht tlie most (ievot»il to iiis a.; ■ 

•a;.-';■ Ihii!v^lio, l<i I'Citore t.» ills ei uaiiV. n.i,: .t 

liaoi.e. ’J his he knew had hajipcm.d to .laiiu' C'rf-..r ; 

Win i( 'IS alti; hiivi ip |;i,d (jn-.Mt the authoiitv iio h.ui u.s'j.'p'. .i; dieil peaei ahlv in !a-. 

I' '.I. la tin; ini'l't n! hi . m". inic-^. 'I'lie pas.sion of fear ontweiniu d in iii.s >.oni ti.t. eh.irais 
d ,l( :ii. and th'iiiK (1 ii!:n to lollovv the c\ample of Svll.i. lie was iad.'cd vi;\ n;',- 
• ■ ■ ' I 'I ’ I'itii l.i' anthentv : hut fear u'. L'an to :i‘'i t.he In tier (>t his aaihilioa, j hi v- 
d I he came t'l aiiv I'l-sohition, he thdija ,t jt -nUi-ahielo eoii'U.t ais t>\d uio-t 
'll '• a..d trusty ii a ads. .\:'.iipi>a end M-.Vf'.'ii >«• ; tiie li.rimr no iess hia.c.is : -i 
1" ' ’ ' di his v.iMi'ir : iiii'l till' latter a r.iuu ot creat pem-tratioii. .aid ^ h i . v 

' -'d !;;e nn.st refined poiilieian of hi''- u-,;'.' Ajiippa en-aihitvi (.'W 1.'. .a.i. 

III'’> itah-e d.iimi IS whieh%tfend hioiVireliv, i..'. ppiil ihie to a fue jaiijn'. ; 
r'le.i r,hi.I in .-I (■(ni'riKinewtt’fh. Jfe did not fur.-el liic •■Namj'ie.s i.f Sv’.hi a. i Cu r, 
■aii.l r 1 -1 d :.is <pu-eh with (Xliortiiip Oetavins to I'onvmee ll.e worid, i-'. ...s.d a j 
lil'eiiv to hi. country, that the only motive for his taking up arms, was to u . . i.^e 
JaUn rs di.i a. 

.Miceena-., on the other hand, remonstrated to him, that he hail dime too much 1 1 :;o 
hacu ; that alter so nmcii hloodslicd, thivc could he no satetv lor i im l>ul v..n the ii ii .'ie, 
tli.il it he (live.vti (1 himsi'It ot the sovereign power, he would ho immedi.itelv proseciih'd 
(ly llie children and Irieiids of the manv illustrious prrsons whom the inisfuiinnir ui tl'c 
times iiad torceil him to sacritiee to his safety ; that it was absolutely Mccess.iry lor the 
wclf.ire and tranquillity oi the republic,’ that the sovereign power siiould l>o lodged 
ill one p'.rson, and not divided among many, &c. Octavius thanked them i'otii for their 
liicndly advice, hut shewed himself inohued to follow the opiiiiou olMmccn.is ; where- 
u()Oij that able minister gave him many wise instructions and rnL’s of government, which 
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are rc!.;lcd l)y I)io Ca:'..*-!'.i.s, ar.d uill ever be looked U{.'on as a uiasler piece in |u:lilifs. 
Among other things ite told him, That he could nut Jail of being succcsslul in n!l !ii > 
undertakings, happy in Ijis liiV-t:me, and famous in Itistorv after liis dealli, if he nevi r 
deviated from this rule : to w it, To govern others as he would wish to bo guvorneil iiim- 
solf, had lie I'ceii bom to obey and not to command. He added, 'I’hat itj in taking upon 
him the sovereign power, lie dreaded the name ol king, a name so odious in a common¬ 
wealth, Ilf migfit content himself witii llic title ol Chrsar or Impcrator, and under that 
name, which was well known to the Jlomans, enjoy ail liio authority of a king. 

'J'iiis advice Octavius followed, and from that lime laiil u»iiie all liiuughtsot abdi<‘ii- 
ting the sovereign |iower ; but, to deceive the peojile into a belief that they still t iijoyt d 
their antient government, lie continued the old mugistratc*. with tiie same immc, ijomp, 
and ornaments, but with just as much power as he ihouglit tit to leave them. They wnc 
fo have no military power, hut only their jurisdiction of dt-inding tiually all cau''es, ex¬ 
cept such as were capital ; and though some of these hisi were ietl to the guv- rnor ot 
Itomc, yet tiic ciiicf he reserved for iiimsclf. Ho p.iid g"’at cuorl to tiie pt-oph. : f:.;; 
very name that covered his usurpation was a compiimeiit to liit-m ; lor he alitetnl to 
call it the power of the tribuneshin, though he acted as ah uiiitt iy by it as it he had 
railed it the dictatorial power. He likewise won tiie heart-'ot l .e jiujuii.uv by <:i;< 
ness of pruvisi./iis j-ad plentiful markets ; he iVequemly entertained liutn with shows an i 
imports ; and .h'. tiic.-e means kept them in good humour, and in.iiic t.ii m t n-i.r; 
tion, slaverv, and every pui>Iic evil; people of case and plenty being tiiulei no tempii 
tion of inrjuiiing into the title of their prince, or resenting acts ot j)Ovaer wliicii they hu 
not immediatelv feel. 

As tor tbe senate, he filled it with his own creatures, raising the number ot i.ic t'on^cr.y’ 
fathers to 1000. He supplied several poor senators with money uot of tiie tna-nrv to 
discharge the public office’s, and, on all occasions, iitiv iied a iiigii rt g.iui tor f.ii! v le - 
rable l>ody; hut at the same time divested tiiem of all poutr, and leii'it ed l:.em to • i- 
cypliers. 'i'o prevent them from raising new distmhanee.-' in the vli-taat puniio i 
ibsm d an edict, forbidding any senator to travel out ot U»»iy witbont leave, ( xcept s i'u 
a?had lands in Sicily or Xarbonne Gaul, which, at that litiic eotnpreli ui'hd Laiigm'ii-c, 
Provence, and Daupliinv. To these pioviiiccs, which were near Italy, au l i;i a pcitct 
stale of iraiKjuillity, they had full liberty to retire wiicu they pleaded, and live ti.erc ;;po:i 
their estates. Ptfure he ended his sixth consubhip he took a eenuis (.f tue people, 
wliicii was 41 vears after the last ; and in this the mimhev of men lit tvi lieai aitiis 
amounted to 46d,000, the greatest that ever Jiad been found before. He iikewiac cele¬ 
brated the games v\hich had been (iecreed by the senate for his victory at Actinrn ; and 
it was ordered that they should be celebrated every fifth year, four coliegi s of priests 
ofcing appointed to take care of them ; to wit, the poiitiliees, the augurs, the soplemvirs, 
a id quindecemvirs. The more to gain thg affections of the people, he annuiled, by one 
edict, tlie many severe and unjust lows which had been enacted ihiriiig the triumvirate. 
He raised many public buildings, repaired the old one.s, and added many stately oma* 
merits to tiie city, which, at tliis time, was, if vve maj give credit to v.omc anlicnl vviitertj, 
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aboiil ,»0 iiiilcs in con;piss, and contain' d near ><) .tj ‘•oul-, n ' n, 

woni'M), ciiiidrcn,' und slaves, lie iitt'Mid'al biisinct''!'ii:n:-d aoo 
rfiij.iid r*>r the J’fmiiio name, piof'iijt d public abnndanee. pe. i ..i.e. 

Bpprarii!',' ill person at tin.- public diversions, and, in all tiuu,';'', .:lu ; 
sed dear to the populace. 

And no'.\ (Kriavius, enti riit;i upon lii- sf.-vtii!li cuuscisi,,, . v.u'.i t t;.- ; 

lime/mii'ul, and rnidinj.t all liiin es ripe /ui iiis dc-ijn, b.e be: ;• ^ .1_. pb. . „ ; 

vviiii bis mild liovcMfiment, and tiie senate fiib’d uiib bis c.'ati;;',.- j ; i . .:.,s ■ 

pended upon tii.s lioidii);; the jioweriie had usurped, vicnt, uy t c a lv - r ; \„n;| • ^ ; .p 

Alaiceiias, to tiiC scnule-bousc ; and there, in a studied .‘•peecb. r»:i r' i :> : 

authority, und put all aijain into the hands of tliC p'-ople, upon iiic <;M lou.'.-., item <A t..-: 
conimonvrcitlih ; titin '4 uell apprised that the;j;tealer part of the eunscripi tatticr^, •.•.i cse 
intncits vrere inti rwoven nitti iii.<, wonhl inianiinouriv press him to the conUury : ulu. , 
liapp'.uied accoidiiiitlv ; lor tlicv not only inlcriuj.'ted him wuiU- uas speakin.:, b 
niter he iiad done, uiiiiiiimou>ty heMuiaht him to lake upc:! i.imM'lt alon .- the whole p - 
vcrimu'iit ot tiie ivuman cmpiie He, with a sccMiiin^ reiurl r;ce, yielded ot last to tb- r 
rt ipn '.i, as it jic lutJ been iMuipeded tc/ ncccfit of the sovei i ipnty. I5y ttiis artili'.c i.c 
cuiiipasvtd ids dt5iij:i. vvhicii wup to'■••t tiic oower and autboriiv widcii he had U-surpi. !, 
roidiinicd to him i-v the s''n;itc ;iiid people fm the space of (0 yeais : for he noiibi net 
aci ejit of it lor a longer lerm. pit iendinp tb.it be ‘.hould, in tiial time, be able to sc!!lc 
till tiii;i;.;s ill sueii peace and ouier. tiiat Ihere v. ouM lie no fmt'icr need ol hi.s authority , 
Imit be mi^^iit ibeii ease biiii.''elf ot the burden, and put the government again into t;.e 
h inds ol liic senate and people. I'tiis mctiioil he tiink to render the yoke Ics.s heavy , 
bill nitii a design to renew his Ica.se, if we iiiav lie ullovsed the expre.ss’.oii. as soon a.t the 

iO .cais w( re e.xpiied : «hicli he did aceordiiipiv, from If> years to Hi year.?, as I' d.; \\\ 

be ;iv('d, ali the while governing the whole Ivouwu empne wiiij an ahso’.ute and nncn;, 
tiuiii.ii jiower. 

itii this new authority the .‘cnate re-' l-ni to ■ 

Some ot liie coiiscriot fatlicis proposed the ■. luie < ! iv 
was another foouder of Home; others ofTeieti t 


'hn>l !is:i lii'ii uii:i a ucw nnn.-'. . 
n i!.!', tncrciiy to :;nn.: t lim: i;c 
hilt tiiC vcneiah.c min... r\ 


Angiisliis, prupu-t'd tiy Maiuicius IMaiRMS, seemed jnei* 


■ I > ; 

() eh t 


f.) all 11 .0 lest, as i: 




pressed moic dignity and levetence than aiitborilv, tbe ii.cSi suv i'. d tilings f.i eh as tem¬ 
ples, and places consecrated by augurs. being termed by tlio Iioinans Augusta. OeM- 
viu.s himself was inclined to tlic name of Uomulus ; but fearing he should he si!.spect''.i 
ot allccling the kingdom, he declined it, and took that of Augustus, by which wc si/ail 
hencefurlh distinguish him. 

1 hough the whole power of senate and pco|de was now vested in Augustus, yet, that be 
might seem to share it with the conscript fathers, be refused to govern ali tlic provinces; 
assigning to the senate stich as were quiet and peaceable ; and keeping to himsi if those 
which, bordering upon barbarous nations, were most exposed to troubles ai:J wars, say¬ 
ing, be desired tlic fathers might enjoy their power with ease and safety, while he under¬ 
went all the dangers and labours ; but, by this politic conduct, be secured alJ the niiii- 
Vot, II. 2 L 
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larv I'ower to himself ; tl.e troops in the provinces he hm! chosen ; nnd the olhcrs 
x^|lioh 'vere governed hv the senate being rjnite destitute of forces. The hitter rvei© 
called senatorial, and the former imperial, priivinces. Over the provinces of both sorts 
were set men of di'tinction, to wit, such as had heen consuls or pra-tors,- with t!ie titles 
of proconsul and prupreetor ; hut the govei umer.t of Egypt was committed to a private 
knight. Augustus fearing lest a ptisou of rank, dej>ciuling upon the wealth and .situ¬ 
ation of that country, might raise new distmltanees in the empire. All these gover¬ 
nors held tiieir employment only for a year, and were, upon the arrival of their succes¬ 
sors. to ilejiait tiieir provinces immediately, and iv'-t fail to he at Rome within three 
months at ti'-e faithe.'t. This division of the proviucas was made, acev^nliug to ()vid, on 

the ides of January ; whereas he was ve.^tcii by the scu’.te and people with the sovereign 

power on tl'.e seventh of the ides of tiie same motith, ns is manifest hanii the Narl»onnc 

marbles; and from that time many writers dale the years of his cmpiic. Thus endeil 

tiie greaK'st coiumfMrwxaith, and, at.ll'.o same lime, began llie greati'il mouarcbv, that had 
evLr boca known ; a monarchy which inliniulv < xccllcd in p/Ower, riches, extent, atai 
toiilinujnce, all the empires wiiich had preceded it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

t 

T»ie Roman* Emtire— - From ihc acccmon of Jugustm till the dtsirrutun rj thu 

fycstxni empire, hy Odoactr, Ling (j tin IhruH. 

Hdinan ompire coTuprcIicndf;!! llic qrcatrst, and ity far tljC best part of Europe, 
"* Asia, and Atrica, bein;][ near -lOOO miles in mid ulioul iiail as ni'jc.’i in 

breadth. As to the yearly rcveniKS of tlio cmpiie, they inv\., by motleratc compntution, 
been reckoned to e.inoiint to 40,000,(KM)/, of our im-ney. Ihit the 11 utiians tn(-m,'( Ivf s 
now ran headlong into ail manner of luxury aiid ciT- udiiaev. dne peopio ^^cre bLCotiie 
a mere mob ; those who were iiceu.'toinfd to rlircct mi.; .ty wais. to raise and depose 
ureal kiii^s, to Ix'stow or t ike ai\av (lotcnt empires, were so smd; and drhauciicd, tlr.it if 
they had but I’.rciul and sbo\'s. t!i(.’;r ambiti<»n vumt no tji^i.cr. 1 ;.f: li ’hliity wire indeed 
nmre polite than in fnriiicr aji < ; but at tiio same lime idle, vinai. vanoa.s, in eusible i.t 
private vii too, utter s!iaiiy- rs to public ui^.rv or di«ijracc, void ■..! /a d t a’ l..e irtiJ.ne el 
tin ir eoimtre, and .solely ii *ent on uaiuin^ t:ie t.ivour ot liic cm; •..lor, kn-.iw n'..; 
ei rt.'.in weaitii and prefei uu iil imi'c tile- reuaids oj rea.dy sub.i.iSr!>>:). .u -j liesccaci, an J 
Ibotei v. No wonder, theretuic, tiiat liiev lo.sl their liberty, wiliiuut bein;; ever ueam 
abii‘ fu retiievc it. 

,\.iyustns, now ribsnlnfc m.isftr of the Konian emp ro, took a,l mtli/ods to murao.ttc 
him self with his srddiers. bv niu'se means be bad a'.taiiud .sncli a heiglit oi p.owi r. W llU 
tiMi viea he dispersed them turiujuli didcrent p.nts of It.dv. in colonies, th.it he mi_.:;it 
till tif'iT rasiK rc-a.S'{’ml»!e tiiem on jiiupcr He Lcj.t ‘J,> legions cat.slant y on 

tuo? 17'of which were in l''.mo[K’ ; viz. <..n ’he luiine. '(.mr on lie l_)an.,! c, 
in Spam, ami l«o in Dalmatia. i'liC otnu < ia .'i-m. mi ! Ali'.ea ; t, r ; i ; .. .i 

tic'iiy (j i.irtered m the nciyi'hom houd nl ilm I'.s'p .i . tw . m I-:/; t. and t ' • . . ‘ , 

Propri.t, (iiat is, the antioit dominions of Ciirtn y: Ad ti.tse loicts. an.; n. . y to 

170,(>.!() m'’n, weic con.-tantlv kept on loot i'V tlic I'l-nian emperors Kr >e\v;.ii :i>-is 
In the lU'iyhlruni hood were utwav^ qnaiteri'd I'dcoliorts, that is aii-jut ii'.; i' n en . 
nine oi whieh were ealii tl pranti/iian eoiioits" liie oliier tinn e eity C'Ciorts. i im.' lu: .’ 

c.stah!t-,!ii'I as a pnard i\i the (‘mpin'i’, and to maintain peace and ti limjnid.:v i.i t..* . i';., 

blit had often a e re at .share in the <iisuii'nances which took place Iniu. yiioel U);.' mij'' e 
Resides thise, .Anuii^tns consiantlv kept at sea two poweital nariis ; the one i.in: mn 
ancimr mar Uavenn.i, in the .Adri./tic sea, to command Dalmatia, (mcce, tyri'i.s, ai i 

the rest of tlio eastern provinee> ; the other at Misennm, in liie Alediterrancai), t.i k ■ 

in awe the western parts of the (Miipire. 1 hoy were Hkewiae to keep the'■c.i^ c .’e: 
ph’atcs, to convey the vessels which brought to Rome the annual trilmtes tiu i ! . pro¬ 
vinces !>''yonil .sea, and to transport corn and otiicr provisions ncccss ti v ! •: i u' ndil 
tind sniiaistcnce of the cite. As to the civil government, Anifn<lns t ii.ie:. .! .'^•■'I’al imv 
laws, and reformed some of tUc olti ones ; however, he airccied to an coiiiu!;; a it '., ^.i 
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tiie a.lviLe of the scn.ito : ulio were so «cil j)!(‘as<\{ vxiili t'.v’cni^iplaisanre .si.rived 
liiciii oil all ocrasiuti', tiiat to tiic ri’st of l.ii titles tliojr iuKli i! tint ot I'alur i’aliia.', or 
Laliicr of lii.s Country. 

Auii now Auiiii>t!i.s liavin^ sctllni al! with ifi^artl to the civil anti military t's- 

tahlishments of Iho emjtirc, tunual ins aims uiiainsl tiie Spanish nations, called the C an- 
tabrians and Asiuiians, a ho had lu'vcr been fully subdued, 'i’lie war, howi.vt r. termina¬ 
ted as u.wial in favour of the Humain ; and liii st brave nations were itnei.d tt> iret ivu 
theyolic, though not without tiie must vitiient rtsistuneo on their part, and the utmost 
dillkulty on tiiat of the Romans. Ily tliis ami his other compiests the name of Auiinstiis 
became so celehrattd that his iVitMulship wa.s courted by llin most distant monaichs. 
Phrahates, kinir of I’arthia, consented to a treaty "illi him upon his own terms, ami j^ave 
him four of hi.s own sons witii their wives uiui cuihiien as lioi.tai;es tor the pciformauee 
Of the articles ; and as a further instance of bis rcspei't. be delivered np the Roman 
eagles and other cnsijins whieb haii been takcuj bum v'lassus at the balllf ol Caniiii'. 
lie received also an embassv from the king of India, with a lettc i wiiilen in the (.in i:. 
tongue, in which the Indian monarch informed liini, that *’tnoogli be reigmai ov« r 


ROO kings, be inid sul'Ii a value for the triendshi|* ol Augo'lii', that he had sent ti.i-. 
'■ embassy on so ioi'ig a joinnev, on purpose to ilesiie it ol nnn | that tie vvas ready t ' 
“ meet liirn at whatso. ver place he tneascv! to appo'af ; and that, upon the lir.st uotier, 
“ he was readv to assist Ijim in wbalever was right. Ibis loiur he subserilKd by the 
name of Por:J.s i.ing ol India. Of the amha'-sadf.'rs wiir> wui .*■» t out liom India, liiieo 
onlv readied tljc preseneo of .\u'm.stijs. wlio wi»s at J.'u.t lime in liie island ot Ji.imos, the 
others dying hy tijc way. Of the th'ee survivor-, one w;f.s rmuied Zarmar, u gytrmoso- 
jfhist, wiio toilowcd t!.e emperor to Athens, and tliere biniit liimselt in his presence ; it 
being cuslojnary lor the gvmnosopliists to jint an ind to their lives in this maim* r, when 
lucy thought they had lived long raionuh, or appn lu ndcii sc.ne. misfortune. Soon after 
this the Roman dominions were c.xtended souiiiwaid (jvit the (daraimmtes, a people 
wliose country reached a.s far as the liver Xigfr. Ad tiiis time the emperrw continued 
to make new regulations for the good of the state ; ami, among oilier tilings, caused lliu 
Sibylline oracles to be reviewed. Many of these he icjtcK d ; hut .such as were reckoned 
autiicntic, be caused to be copied bv the pentifices themselves, and lodged tinMii in 
golden cabinets, which he placed in the temple of Apollo, liuiit by him in liis 
palace. 

The Roman empire had now extended itself so far, that it seemed to have arrived ai 
the limits prescribed toil by nature ; arnl, as soon as this was the case, it began to be 
attacked by those nation.s which, in process of lime, were to overthrow it. Tlie Ger¬ 
mans, by whicii name the Romans confounded a great number of nations dwelling in 
the northern parts of Rurofie, began to make incursions into Gaul, 'I’lieir first aUem[)t 
happened in the year 17 IJ, C. when they at first gained an inconsiderable advantage, 
but were soon driven back with great loss. Soon after this the Rhucti, who seem to 
iilRbftbitcd the country bordering on the lake of Constance, invaded Italy, where 
th^ couunitted dreadful devastations, putting all the males to the sword without distinc* 
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tion li rank or age ; nay, vre ore told, lliat when women with cbild happened to fall 
iiito tboir bands, they con^iuhed the annuls whelher the child was male or Icmalc; and 
if they pronounced it a ninlc, the mother was immediately massacred. A^i iinst ihcse 
barbarians AOi^ustus sent I)rn'.^iis, the second son of the empress Livia ; wijo, thoiij;li 
very young, found means to gain a com()l< tc victory, with very little loss on Ijis pan. 

Those who escaped took the road to Gaul, hting joined by the Vindiiici, anoti.cr 
nalioii in the ntighlmurhood ; but Tibciius, the elder brother (jf Drusus, ma.-ched against 
them, and overthrew them so completely, that llic Rhoeli, \’'nJ',iiei, and Norici, three 
of the most barbarous nations in those part.s, were fain to s'lbmit to the pleasure ot ll:e 
emperor. Td keep their country in awe, Tiberius planted two colonics in Vindclicia, 
opening a road from thence into Koricum and Rhorlia, One of the cities w Licii he built 
lor the defence of his colonies was colled Drysomagus ; the other Augusta Vir.dr licorum ; 
both of which are now known bv the names of Nimenghen and Ausbnrg. 

'I'he remaioing part of the life of Augustus was spent witi» so strict a regard to justice 
and the interests of'his country, that it was observed after bis decease, that it had bcoi 
well for mankind if be had never been born, or if he had never died. Tiberius, who 
succeeded him in the empire, had the beginning of his reign distirbcd by the mutiny ot 
liie German and Pannonian legions. This revolt was, however, at Iasi quelled by Gcr- 
uiaiiicus, on humane and valiant prince, wlio performed many considerable exploits 
against the northern bhi barians. In the year If) he died by poison, ns was supposed, 
given by Piso, Im partner in the government of Syria, to which Gcrnianicus had been 
promoted after his return from the north. 

In the nu^an time Tiberius, though he affected to court the favour of the people by 
various methods, yet shewed himself, in general, such a cruel and blood-thirsty tyrant, 
lliiit he became the object of universal abhorrence. Though he had hated Germanicus 
in his heart, yet he punished Piso with death ; hut in about a year after the death of 
Germanicus, having now no object of jealousy to keep him in awe, he began to pull oil 
the mask, and appear morn in liis natur.nl character t!»en before. He took upon himsc!i 
the intcrpretatioji of all political measures, and began daily to diminish the authority of 
tins senate, which design was much facilitated by their own aptitude to slavery ; so that 
lie despised their meanness while he enjoyed its effeets. A law at that time subsisted, 
which made it treason to form any injurious attempt against the majesty of the people. 
Tiberius assumed to himself the interpretation and enforcement of this law ; and ex¬ 
tended it not only to the cases which really affected the safety of the state, but to every 
conjuncture that could possibly be favourable to his hatred or suspicions. /Ml freedocn 
was now, therefore, banished from convivinl* meetings, and diffidence reigned amongst 
the dearest relations. The law of offended majesty being revived, many persons of dis¬ 
tinction; fell a sacrifice to it. 

In the beginning of tlicse cruelties, Tiberii^is took into his’confidence Sejaiius a Roma;i 
knight, but by birth a Volscian, who found out the method df gaining his confidence by 
ihe most refined degree of dissimulation, being on ovcr*nintcb for bis m.isicr in his ow-.i 
arts. 1 le was made by the emperor captain of the Prastoi ion guards, one of tlie most 
Vot. H. 2 M 
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confidential trusts in the state, and extolleil in the sftnite as a worthy assjt^iate in hu 
labours. The servile senators, with ready adulafioo, set up the statues of the favourite 
beside those of 'riberius, and seemed eager to pay him similar honours. It is not Well 
known wb' thcr be was the adviser of all tlic cruelties that ensued soon after, but certaui 


it is that, from the beginning of his minislr}*, 


Tiberius seemed tc become mors luiat*;.:!.' 


suspicious. 

li was from such humbje beginnings that this minister even ventured to aspire at the 
throne, mid was resolved to make the emperor’s foolish confidence one of the first slops to 
his ruiii. However he considered that cutting oft' Tiberius would rather retard than 
promote his designs tUiile his son Drusus and the cljiHrcn of Gcrmanicus were yet re¬ 
maining. He therefore began by corrupting Livia, the wife of Dnisus; whom, after 
having debauched her, he prevailed upon to poison her husband. This was cfiTectcd by 
-I'iU'.ins of u .^low poison, as wc are told, which gave his death the appearance of a casual 
distemper. Tiberius, in the mean time, either naturally phlogrimtic, or at least not much 
regarding his son, bore his death with great tranrujillify. 

Sejanus, having succeeded in this, was resolved to make his next attc^mpl tipon tiie 
children of Gcrmanicus, who were undoubted siicc« s'sta.s to the etnpire. Howe ver i,e 
was frustrated in iiis designs, both with regard to ttie lidelux of tlicir governors, 1 tiic 
chastity of Agrippina their mother. Whereupon he icbulved upon changing his iti-.n.s, 
niul removing'J ibciins out t)f the city ; hy widely means lie eft'-cted more frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of putting his designs into execution. He therefore used all his address to per¬ 
suade Tiberius to retire to some agreeable retreat remote from Rome. By* this he <’x- 
I'Ccted many advantages, since there could be no access to the Emperor hrrt by biiii. 
ihus ail lellevs being conveyed to the prince by Sftldiers at bis own devotion, they would 
pass through bis hands; by which meant he must, in time, become the sole govcrnf»r of 
the empire, and at last be in a capacity of removing all obstacles to his ambition. Ho 
now, therefore, began to insinuate to Tiberius tire great and numerous inconveniencies 
of the city, the fatigtics of attending the senate, and the seditious temper of the interior 
citizens of Rome. Tiberius, cither prevailed upon by his persuasions, or pursuing the 
natural turn of his temper, which led to indolence and debauchery, in tlit IClh year of 
his reign left Rome, and went into Campania, under pretence of dedicating temples to 
Jupiter and Augustus. After this, though he removed to several places, he never rettirn- 
cd to Rome ; hut spent the greatest part of his lime in the island of Caprea, a place 
which was rejulcred as infamous by bis pleasures, a.s detestable by bis cruelties, Whi d> 
were shocking to human nature. Buried in this retreat, he gave himself up to bis plea¬ 
sures, quite regardless of the miseries of his subjects. 

Secret spies ar*d informers were placed in ,all parts of the cit}’, who converted the 
mo^t harmless actions into .subjects of olTencc. If any person of merit testified apy coii- 
<'l: u fi.r the glory of the ^ipire, it was immediately constructed into a design to obtain 
If another spoke wii-lj regret of former liberty, ho was supposed to aim at rc-Mtnb- 
ii'l.iug tiiK commonwealth. Kvery action became liable to forced interpretations; joy 
%>;rfcaic(l ahoi.c of the prince’s death; melancholy an envying of bis posterity. S^ja- 
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nus found hjs aim evftry day ; tb« wretched emperor’s terrors were an inslru* 

meht that he wrought upon at his pfeasure, and by %vhich he levelled every obstacle to 
his designs. Biit the ctiicf olyects of his jealousy were the children of Ciei inanicus, 
whom he resolved to put out of the way. lie therefore continued to render tisrtn ob¬ 
noxious to the emperor, to alarm him with false reports of their ambition, and to ter¬ 
rify them with alarms of his mtemled cruelly. By tijcse means he so contiived to widen 
the breach, that lie actually produced, Oii both skies, tliosc dispositions wldcir iiC pre¬ 
tended to obviate; till at length the two princes, Ncio and Diu-n-, vujo declared 
cnenii-s to the slate, and afterwards starved to death in prison ; while Agnppina, idcii 
inothf I, was sent into banishment. 

In this manner Sejatms proceeded, removing all who stood between him at d the cm- 
{)iri*, and every day increasing in confidence willr 'i'iherius, aiul powir v.ith the senate. 
The nnii'.bcr of his statues exceeded even those of the (rnperur ; p( Oj>lo s *.' rt- by ids 
fortune ip the same manner as they would have done hud hr fjcen ai tually upon the 
throne, and he was dreaded more than even the tyrant who actmtliy c-njoyea the cir.’iirc. 
But the rapidity of Ins rise seemed only prejiaralory to the grcatnt ss of his downfal. AU 
we l.m)w of his first disgrace uiih ilie t;uipert)r is, that Satrius Mecundus was the man 
who h;id the (joldncss to accuse him. Antonia, the mother of Germanicus, seconded the 
aveiisation. What were the particulars of his crimes we cannot learn; but certain it is 
liial lie attempted to usurp tlic empire hy ainiing at the life of Tibfiius. IJe was very 
near dispatching him', when fn,s practices were discovered, and his own life was substi¬ 
tuted Yor that against W'hicl.i he aimed. Tiberius sensible of the traitors power, pro¬ 
ceeded with his usuhl dissimulation in having him apprehended. 11c granted him new 
honours at the very time he resolvcrl ins death, and took him as his colleague in the 
consul,ship. The cm|)Cror’s letter to llic seiuitc l/cgan only with slight complaints against 
his liiend, but ended in an or»ltT for putting biin in lie intreated the sen.dors to 

])rotec.t a poor old man. as he was abandoned by uii , and. in the mean time, pre pared 
sinps for his flight, and orvlered soldiers for his security. The senate, who had long been 
jealous of the favoinite’s power, and dreaded his cvudty, inmitdiately look this oppor¬ 
tunity of going beyond their orders. Lrstead of sentencing him to imprisonment they 
directed his execution. A strange revolution now appeared in the city ; of those num¬ 
bers licit, li:it a moment before, were pressing into the presence c ' Sejaniis wiihoflers of 
service and adulation, not one was found iliat would seem to be of his acquaintance • 
he was deserted by all; and those who formerly received the greatest benefits from hi.n 
seemed now converted into his most inveterate enemies. As he was conducting to exe¬ 
cution, the people loaded him with insult and execration. He atiempted to ioJe Ins 
face wiiii iii.s hands, but even this rvas denied him, and his hands were sc<'u;od Ivor 
did the rage of his enemies subside with hi.s death ; his body was ignoniiniou:-Iy dragged 
about llto streets, and his whole family executed with him. 

Ilis death only lighted up the emperor's rage for farthef^ executions. Plmcina, tVic 
wijfc of Piso, and pothers were executed for being attached to Sejanus. lie began to 
gow weary of single executions, and gave orders that all the accused should be put to 
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dvath togethcsf, w ithout farther exatnination. The whtrfe city was filled ^^th slaughter 
and Qioummg. When one Carnuitus (tilled himsefii'to avoid the torture, “ Ah,” cikd 
i'iburius, how was that man able to escape me T XVlren a prisoner earnestly entreat¬ 
ed that he would not defer his death ; “ Know” said the tyrant, " I am not sufficiently 
** ybiir friend, to shorten your torments '* 

In this manner he Jived odious to the world and troubl^ome to liimself; an enemy 
to the lives of others, a tormentor of his own. At length, in the S2nd year of his reign, 
he began to feel the approaches of his dissolution, and that all his appetites totally for¬ 
sook him. He now, therefore, found it was time to think of a successor, and fi.xed Upon 
Caligula; willing, pci haps, bj the enormity of Caligulus conduct, with which he was 
well acquainted, to cover the memory of his own. 

Still, however, he seemed w illing to avoid his end ; and strove, by change of place, to 
put olT the inquietude of his own reflections. He lel^ his favourite island, and went 
upon the continent; and, at last, fixed on the promontory of Miscnuin. It was tiiere 
that he fell into faintings, which all believed to be fatal. Caligula, supposing him actu¬ 
ally dead, caused himself to be acknowledged by the pr«torian soldiers, and went forth 
from the emperor's apartment amidst the applauses of the multitude ; when all of a sud¬ 
den he was informed that the emperor tvas likely to recover. Ttiis unexpected account 
filled the whole court with tenor and alarm ; everyone who had before been earnest in 
testifying their joy, now re-assumed their pretended sorrow', and forsook the new emperor, 
through a feigned solicitude for the fate of the old. Caligula seemed thunderstruck, 
he preserved a gloomy silcnCe, expecting nothing but death instead of the empire to 
which he had aspired. Macro, how*ever, wlio was hardened in crimes, ordered'tbat the 
dying emperor should be dispatched by smothering him with pillows, or, as some w itf have 
it, by poison. Thus Tiberius died, in the 78th year of liis age, after reigning years. 

The Romans were at this time arrived at their highest pitch of effeminacy and vice. 
The wealth of almost every nation in the empire, having, for some time, circulated 
through the city, brought with it the luxuries peculiar to each country ; so that Rome 
presented a detestable picture of various pollutions. In this reign lived Apicius, so well 
known for having reduced gluttony into a system ; some of the most notorious in this way 
thought it no shame to give lOO (Sounds for a single fish, and exhaust a fortune of 50,000 
pounds in one entertainment. Debaucheries of every other kind kept pace with this; 
while the detestable folly of the times thought it was refining upon ptea.sure to make it 
unnatural. There were at Rome men called spintrisi, whose sole trade it was to study 
new modes of pleasure ; and these were universally favourites of the great Tlie sena¬ 
tors were long fallen from their authority, and were no less estranged from their in|b- 
grity and honour. Their whole study seemed to be how to invent new ways of flattering 
the emperor, and various methods of tormenting his supposed enemies. The' people 
were still more corrupt, they had for some years been accustomed to live in idlboess, 
upon the donation of the ^peror; and, being satisfied with subsistence, entirely gave 
>*p their freedom. Too e£minate and cowardly to go to war, they only railed egainil 
their governors; so^tbat they were bad soldiers and seditious citiainst 
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'ftm coormities of Caligula were concealed at the beginning of his reign. In less than 
tight months every appearance of moderation and dcinfincy vanished ; whiio furious 
))assions, unexampled avarice, and capricious cruelty, began to take their tani m his 
mind. ■ Pride, impiety, lust, avarice, all in the txticine, ivtre every moment brought 
forward. 


Hu assumed divine bonoors, and gave himself tlic names cf such divinities as he 
thought most agreeable to his nature. For this purpose ijy caused the heads of tlje 
statues of Jupiter and some other gods to l>c struck oil’ and lu's own to be put in tiicir 
places. lie even built and dedicated a temple to ids onn divinity, in which his status 
of gold was every day dressed in similar robes to tliose which lie himself wore, and was 
worshipped by crouds of adorers. His priests were very numerous ; the saciificcs 
made to him were of the most exquisite delicacies that could be procured; and the 
dignity of the priesthood was sought by the most opulent men of the city. However 
lie udmltted his wife and his horse tu that honour; and„ to give a finishing stroke to his 
absurdities, he became a priest to himself. The manner in w hich he maintained his horse 
will give some idea of his. domestic extravagance. He built a stable of marble, and a 
manger of ivory ; and tvlicnever the animal, which he called Incitatus, was to run, he 
placed ccntincU near its stable the night preceding, to prevent its* slumbers from being 
broken. lie appriintcd it a house, furniture, and kitchen, in order to treat all its visit¬ 
ors with proper respect. The emperor sometimes invited Incitatus to his own table, 
presented it wilH gilt oats, and wine in a golden cup. He would often swear by 
the saftity of his horse ; and it is suit! lie woulii have appointed it to the consulship, 
had not his death prevented. His iuij*i( ty was but subordinate to his cruellies. He 
slew many of the sende, and afterwards cilfd them to ap}ioar. as if they had killed them¬ 
selves. lie ca.sl great numbers of old and infirm men to wild beasts, to free the state 
from such unserviceable citixens. He usually ted his wild beasts with the hodi^.s 
of those wretches which he condemned, and every tenth ilav sent off numbers ot theru 
to be thus dcvourcil ; w hirh he jocosely culled clearing his accounts. 

He was assassinated by C assius Chtrea, tribune of the praetorian bands, in the Ci'Kh 
year of his age, after a short reign of not four years. unnecessary to add any 

thing more to his character than the words of Seneca ; namely, “ Nature seemed to have 
“ brought him forth to show what was {Kissible to be produced fr. .n the greatest vice, 
** supported by the greatest nuthoritv.” 

His successor C'latidius, in the beginning of his reign, g.'ive the higlicst hopes ot a 
happy contliiuanco ; but he soon began to Its'^cn his care for the public, and to eoininit 


to bis favourites all the coucernsof the empire. This prince, weak from his iumney, 
was little able, when called to govern, to act, hut lUulcr the direction of others, (hie of 
his chief instructors was his wife Mcssalina ; whose name is become a conunou appel¬ 


lation for women of abandoned characters. By her was Claudius urged on to commit 
cruellies, which he considered only as whoksomc scverilios,\ljile lu r di biuiciierics be¬ 
came every day more notorious, and excr-eded w hat bad ever been know n in Rome. 
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For her crimes and enormities, however, she, together with her paramotti^^Csaoa Silius, 
suftered that death they had justly deserved. , : ^ 

Claudius took for his second wife Agrippina, the daughter ol his brother Germanirus, 
a woman of a cruel and ambitious spirit, whoso whole aim being to prttaire the succes¬ 
sion for Nero, her son by a former marriage, treated C’leudius with great haugtitincss, 
and, after having taken her measures, removed him hy slow poison. 

Nero, though but 17 years old, began his reign willi the genend approbation of man¬ 
kind. He appeared liberal, just, and humane. When a warrant for the execution ol 
a criminal was brought him to be signed, he cried out with compassion, ** Hould to 
“ licavcn liiat I had never learned to write!” 

Put as he increased in years his progress in wickedness increased in proportion. 
The execution of his mother, Agrippina, was the first alarming instance be gave of liis 
cruelty. J’hc mounds of virtue being tims broken dowm, Nero gave a loose to the apj»c- 
tites that were not only sordid but inhuman, niore was a sort of-odd contTcst in his 
disposition; for while he practised cruelties sufficient to make the mind shiidder with 

horror, he was fond of those amusing arts which soften and refine the heart. He was 

porticularly addicted, even from dntdhood, to music, and not totally ignorant of poetry ; 
chariot-driving was his f.ivourite pursuit; and all these he frctiucnlly exhibited in 
public. 

In the nth year of the reign of this ahominahlc emperor a great |wirt of tiic city of 
Hutne was consumed by fire. In such general detestation was NcrO IwdrI, that thil 

C!»!.imity is attributed to his iuimcdintc command. However it is caftain^ ihnt: pretend¬ 

ing cfmipassion for the mnllitude, who were thus bereft of tbttr dwellings, ti 6 ' 4 hiused 
tabernacles to be erected for their reception, end provided them with a large supply ot 
furniture and of food. Upon the ruins of the demolished city, Nero founded a palace, 
wijich he called his golden house ; though it was not so much admired on account ot an 
immense profusion of gold, precious stones, and other inestimable ornaments, as tor its 
vast extent, containing spacious fields, large wildernesses, artificial lakes, thick woods, 
orchards, vineyards, hills, groves, &c. 

The ground that was not take|||jbp by the foundations of Nero’s own palace, be assigned 
for houses, wrhich were not placed, as after the burning of the city hy the Gauls, at 
random, and without order ; but the streets were laid out regularly, spacious, and 
straight; the edifices wore restrained to o certain height, perhaps of 70 feet, according 
to the plan of Augustus ; the courts wrerc widened ; and to all the great hou.scs which 
stood by themselves, and were called isles, porticos were added, which Nero engaged 
to raise at his own expcncc, and to deliver to each proprietor the squares about them 
clear from all rubbish. He likewise promised rewards according to every man s rank and 
substance, and fixed a day for the performance of his promiso ; on condition, that 
against that day their several houses and palaces were finished. He moreover made the 
following wise reguhitions, to obviate .such m dreadful calamity for the fuluro ; to wit, 'l hat 
the new buildings should be raised to a certain height without thnbcr, that they should 
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be arcbed vitb alone from the 4|piarrirs of Gabii aod Aiba, uhkh tverc proof against hrei 
that over the common springs, trhich were diverted by privatb men for their own uscsi 
overseers shouM be pIftCcU to prevent that abuse ; that every ciliaen should l.-ive ready 
in bis own house^ some machine proper to extingush the fire ; that no wail should be 
conimoa totwo bouses, but every one be inclosed within its own peculiar wads, etc. 
Thus the city, in a short time, rose out of its asiies with new lustre, and more bcautiiul 
titan ever. 

Nothing could be more dreadful than the persecution which Nero raised against the 
Christians^ under the pretence that they were the incendiaries who had destroyed tlto 
city. Some w'cre covered with the skins' of wild beasts, and in that resemblance devoured 
by dogs. Some were crucihed, and others burnt alive- Paul and Peter are said, both, 
of them to have perished on this occasion. At length human nature picw weary of 
bearing her pers^utor, and the whole world scorned to rouze, as if by couunt/i; consent, 
to rid the*earth of a monster. 

Sergius Gaiba, at that time governor of-Spain, was remarkable for wisdom in peace, 
and courage in w-ar; hnb'as ail talents, under corrupt princes, are dangerous ue, for 
.some years, bad seemed willing to court ol»scurity and an inactive life, ^^’iiling, how¬ 
ever, to rid his country of this monster, he accepted the invitation of Viodc.x, to 
msrclt with an army towards Rome. From the moment he declared against Nero, the 
tyrant consklefcd hiiBSclf as fallen. He received the account as he was at supper, and, 
instantly struck wkb terror, overturned the tabic with his foot, breaking two crystal 
vases of imnlense value. He fell into a swoon, and there tore his clothes, and struck 
his head, crying out, »That he was utterly undone. He now called for the assistance of 
iKicusta, a woman famous in the art of poisoning, to furnish him with the means of 
death : but being prevented in this, and the revolt becoming general, be went in person, 
from house to bouse, but the doors were shut against him. Iking reduced to a slate of 
desperation, he desired that one of his favourite gladiators might dispatch him, hut even 
in this request not one would obey. “ Alas !” cried. he, “ have I neither fi iemJ nor 
*' enemy r” And then running de.sperately forth, seemed resolved to plunge headlong 
into the Tiber. Rut his courage tailing him, he madg a sudden stc>p, as if willing to 
rc-coliect his reason ; and asked for somo secret place where ho might rc>assuinc his 
courage, and meet death with becoming fortitude. In this distress, Phaon, one of his 
freedinon, eflfered him his country>housc, about four miles distant, where b.e might, fur 
seme time, remain concealed. Nero accepted the offer ; and, with bis head covered, 
hiding iiis face with his handkerchief, he mounted on horseback, attended by four of bis 
domestics, of whom the wretched Sporus was one. His journey, though short, was 
crouded with adventures. An earthquake gave him the first alarm. The liglitning 
from heaven next flashed in his face. Round him he heard nothing hut’eonfused noises 
from the camp, and the cries of the soldiers, imprecating a thousand evils upon his head* 
A pas.scnger meeting him on the way, cried, “ Those men are in pursuit of Nero.* 
Another asked him if there was any news of Nero in the city. His horse taking friglit 
m a dead body that lay near the road, be dropped his handkerchief: when a soldier 
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adiltcssing him by name, he quitted hU itorse, and forsaking the iiighway, into a 

thicket that led towards the back part of Phaon's house, through which he,.crept, making 
the best of his way through the reeds add brambles, with which the place was overgrown. 
During this interval the senate, finding the prtetorian guards had taken part with Ciaiba, 
declared him empaor, and condemned Nero to die, according to the rigmir of the an- 
tientlaws. When i>c was told of the resolution of the senate, he asked what was meant 
by being punisiicd according to the rigour of the antient law ? To ^this he was answered 
that the ciiminal was to be stripped naked, his head was to be fixed'.io a pillory, and in 
that posture he was to be scourged to death. Nero was so terrified at (his that he iiad 
siezed two |>oniards which he had brought with him.; but examining their points, return 
ed them to their sheaths, pretending that the fatel moment was not yc.t arrived. IJe then 
desired Sporus to begin the lamentaUoni which aye used at funerals ; he next entreated 
that some one of his attendants would die to givo biil) ,.courage ,by b|s example, and after¬ 
wards began to reproadi his own cowardice, cryij^ out, “ Does this become Nero } Is 
trifling thus well time(| ? No ! Ift me, be courageous !” Ip: fact hp had no time to 
spare; for the soldiers who had kreei} in pursuit of him, wer^just then approaching the 
house; W'hen, upon bearingtbe aoppii of the horses' feet, hpr set a .dagger to his ihroar, 
with which, by the assistance of Epapbroditus, his freed man and secretary, he gave 
himself a mortal wound. liowover he was not yet dead, wb^o pne of, the centurions 
entering the room, and preteodipg that be came to his* relief,; attempite4.|0,tfop the blood 
with his cloak. But NVo raipirdiiig him w ith a stern couoMimnce^;i|^/Vlt is now 
too late ! Is this your fidelity ^ Upon which, with his eyes, fixed, and frightfully 
staring, he expired ; exhibiting, fveti after death, a ghastly spect^lp of innoxious tyranny. 
He reigned 13 years, seven months, and S3 days, and died iijb.lke SSnd year of his age. 

The next .18 months must be divided into the reigns of three einpciors, each of wnum 
obtained the throne by the sword, and afterwards lost his life to make wuy for tils suc¬ 
cessor. Galba was, while a private man, renowned for his virtues, but after his acces¬ 
sion to the crown did not escape the charges of avarice and cruelty. Ollio had luo.-.cr 
principles, but gained considerable esteem by his cleute.ncy in pardoning tire adiici cuts 
of Galba. 'Vitellius was distinguished principally by his gluttony, which he supported 
by extortion practised on bis subjects. After tiiis series of civil commotions the enrpirc 
enjo}ed a return of tranquillity under the. just goveriiiiient of Vespasian. He reigned 10 
years with an excellent character, tiioogh not wholly free from the.imputation of rapacity 
and avarice. At bis decease, in the year. 79, bis son Titus was joyfully. received as em¬ 
peror, and tK^gaii to reign wilii tlie practice of every virtue that became a sovereign and 
a man. During, the life of his father there bad been many imputatbns against him both 
for cruelty, lust, and prodigality ; but'upon his exaltation to Urn throne, beseemed 
entirely to take leave of his furincr vices, and became an .axamplo of the greatest mode* 
ration and fiumuuily. The first step towards gaining the afiections of his subjects, was 
tlic moderating bis passions, and bridling his inclinations. ' lie had long Ipved Ik-rcnicc, 
of Agrippa, king of Judea, awoipaa of the greatest W^uity and refined .allurciu«|iltv 
knowing that the connection with her was entirely dUagrecabla to the pcopli ofv. 
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Rome, lie gained the victory ovr.r his nfrccliotis atul sent I'n'r aivay, r, /cuilicfandiMs fl.'eir 
mutual pii.ssion, and the arts she used to induce luui to change fii'^ i-Ih 
di'^carded those who had liecn tlie inini.sttis of his pleasures, thoori, he i .(.1 l >r jif.,r !7 
tiikihi great pains in the SflcclioD. 'I'his moderation procured him t:;*; 1 :i l 

men, and the appellation of the Delight of Mankind; which all his acticn: seu!»'.l cal¬ 
culated to insure. 

'I'itus took particular care to punish all informers, false witnesses, uud : "omot. vs ot 
di.'M‘i)'5ion. Wretrlies uho had their rise in ilie licenliousnesr and impurity of fbiiiic-: 
lei'iMs, were now become sf> numerous tiiat their crimes called 1 unliv for punishment. 
Of ill'<f'he daily made public examples ; condemning them to he scourged in tl;c je;!*- 
lio sir. ! s, rlraggfd through the theatre, and tiien lianished into the iniiuhahiled parts u! 
the empire, or sold as slaves. His cour'esy and readiness to do good have been cele¬ 
brated even by Christian writers ; his principal rule being not to send away a petitioner 
dissatisfied. One night recollecting that he had done nothing beneficidl to mankind 
dining the day. he cried out “ I have lost a day !’ A sentence loo rcmirkable not to be 
had in remembrance. IJis death which happened in the third year of his reign, is sup¬ 
posed to have been hastened by the treachery of his brother Domilian. Domitian was 
us much (listinguished by urrogHUce, lewdness, ingratitude, and cruelty, as his two pre- 
dccc.'-sors liiid l»e('n by their virtues. So mean and frivolous were his pursuits, and 
.so .strong was his iucliiiHtion to indict niiscrv, that he usually spent his hours of reti. e- 
ment in catching flies, and sticking them through with a bodkin. His odious reign was 
tiTininated in the year 9^, when be tvas stabbed by Stephanus, the comptroller of liis 
household. 


Nerva, his successor, was a mild and benevolent prince, whose greatest fault was iiis 
negh cling to puniih his enemies and Ibrnte of the state. He adopted Trajan, who i*; 
coiiHulrrcd by many as having been the most excellent of all the Roman emperor?. 
H iving cijnqncrcd the kingdom of Dacia and given peace and prosperity to the em;.';:t‘, 
'rraj.in was loved, honoured, and almost adored. He adorned the city with paL.ic 
buildings; he freed it from such men as lived by their .vices; he entertained persons of 
nirrii with familiarity ; and .so little did he fear his enemies that be could scarcely be 
iudnevd to siifiposc he had any.’ 

It had been happy for this great prince’.s memory, had he shewn an equal clemency to 
nil his subjects ; but about the ninth year of his reign he was persuaded to look upon tlio 
t'hrisiians with a suspicious eye; and great numbers of them were put to death by 
popular tuiiiuits and Jiidieial proceedings. However the persecution ceas<;d after some 
time, for the emperor, having advice of the innocence and simplicity of the Christiaus, 
and of their inoflensivc and m!»ral way of living, he suspended their punishments. 

He WHS succeeded, in the yVar *17, by his nephew Adrian, lie. began to pursue a 
course oppo.site to that of his predecessor, taking every method of declining war, and 
promoting the arts of peace. He was satisfied with preserving tlie antient limits of the 
empire, and seemed no way ambitious of extensive conquest. 

ile was scarcely settled on the throne when several of the northern barbarians began 

VoL. n. « o 
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to make devastations on the empire. These liardy nntions, who now fouml the way to 
ronquer hy issuin^T trom their forests and then reliting upon the approach of a supeiior 
t jrco, began to be truly formidable to Itonie. Adiian had titotigl.ts of coulraeting the 
limits ol the empire, ry giving up some of the o.osl remote and least defensible provinces; 
hut in th.is he vvas over-ruled by his friends, «ho wronglv imaginctl that an extensive 
frontier would intiniidate an invading enemy. Hut though he complied with their re¬ 
monstrances he lifoko down the b/i<lgc over lise nanuhe, which his prcdccess(»r had 
built, sensible that the'sanic passage which was c>peu to liim, was C(jiiaily convenient to 
the incursions of his barbarous neighhours. 

He Visited the ntost consulerable provinces of the empire to gratify his curiosity and 
reiunn auiurcs. Like his predecessor he at one lime persecuted the Christians, hut at 
length tormed a more favourable opinion of them. 


1 itus Antonius ascended the throne in the year 138. He was thei» a!«ove .'>0 years 
Old, and had passed ibrougli many of the most important ofliccs of the state wii’u great 
iiJtegrity and application. His virtues in private life were no way impaired by exaltation, 
as lie shewed hiai.self one of the most excellent princes for justice, clemency, and mode¬ 
ration. His morals were so pure that he was usually compared to Numa, atui was mu- 
nanied the Pious, both fur his tenderness to his predecessor Adrian when dying, hu 1 tiis 
particular attachment toti»e religion of his country. 

He lelt Marcus Aurelius sole successor to tlie throne, but he t(H»k Lucius Verus as itis 


associate and equal in governing the state. Aurelius was the son of Amicu.s k’ciiix, of 
an antient and illustrious family, which claimed its xtriginal from Numa. Liicius \'< rus 
w as tlie son ot Commodus, who had been adopted by Adrian, but died before he .sut - 
cteded to the throne. Aurelius was as remarkable for his virtues and accompli-shmcnts, 
as Im partner in the empire was for his ungovernable pa.ssions and dehauchtd morals. 
1 he one was an c.xampte of the greatest guoduess and wisdom, the other of ignorance, 
sloth, anti extravagance. 


Nothing could exceed the miserable stale of the empire after the return of Verns from 
his Parthian expedition. In this horrid picture were represented an emperor, unuwid 
by example or llie calamities -surrounding him, giving way to unheard of deh.iuclierit.'.s; 
a raging pestilence spreading terror and desolation through all parts of the western 
world ; earthquakes, famines, and inundations, such as had never before happcticd ; the 
products of the earth throughout all Italy devoured by locusts ; the barbarous nations 
around the empire taking advantage of its varidus calamities, and making their irrup¬ 
tions even into Italy itself. The priests doing all they coohl to put a slop to the miseries 
of the state Ly attempting to appease the gods; vowing and ofTering numhrric.ss sacri¬ 
fices ; celebrating all the sacred rites that had ever been known in Rome; and cxidhiting 
the solemnity citiled Lectisternia (a kind of funeral banqiu;ta prepared for the gods) 
seven days together. 'Po crown the whole, thc§e enllmsiasts, as if the inipemling calami¬ 
ties had not been sufficient, ascribed the distresses of the state to the impieties of the 
Clirihiians; a violent persecution ensued in all parts of the eiujiire; and Justin Marlvr^ 
Polycarp, and a prodigious number sufficred martyrdom. 
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Tn iMs scene of nniversariumuU, desolation, and distress, t!;ere was nothing kdt but 
t!ic virtues and llie wi-iduin of ono man to restore tranquillity, and hack hanpineiis 

to the empire. Aurelius bc^an his endeavours by niaiclji.ug against the Maronnantii 
and Quadi, taking Verus nith him, v\ho reluctantly left the sensual deligi.ts of Horne 
bjr the fatigues of a camp. They came up with the .Marcomanni near the city .jf .\quikia, 
and after 11 furious engagement routed their whole ar»»iy ; then pursuing thiui acto-.s t!je 
Alps, overcame them in several contests, and at last entirely deteating theiu, returned 
into Italy without atjy considerable loss. As the winter was far advanced, X’^er.is was 
dtienniiied upon going to Home ; in which journey he was siexed with an apoplexy riiat 
put an end to his life, being 39 year» old, having reigned in conjunction with Aurelius 
liiiif v(‘ar.s. 

.Auiflius, who had hitherto sustained the fatigues of governing not only an empire biit 
!i!5 colleague, began to act with greater diligence and more vigour thf.n ever. After this 
Milniuiiig ilic Marcomanni, be returned to Home, where be resumed bis usual endtavours 
to b'MKfit mankind by a further leformation. The remaiiidiT of his reign was emjdoycd 
fur the good of his people, and wns tt rhiinated by hit death in the year 180. 

As after the death of Marcus Aurelius the Homan empire rapidly declined, it may not 
he iiiiproper to give some areoun'l of its luilitary force at tliat p» rioih 

l iic numbers of the Homan ar tiies are not'easily calculated with any tolerable accu- 
iM'\. We may compute, however, that the legion which consisted of t)831 Homans, 
might (vith its attendant auxiliaries, amount to iS,5(X) men. The peace establishment 
ol Adrian and his successors were composed of no fewer than 30 of these formidable 
brigades : and most probably formed an’ army of 370,000 men. Instead of being con- 
iinod within the walls of fortified cities, which the Homans considered as the refuge of 
weakness m pusillanimity, the legions, were encamped on the banks of the great rivers, 
and along the frontier# of the bhiharians. Three legions were encamped for Britain. 

1 he principal strength lay upon the Rhinp and Danube, and consisted of 15'Icjiioiis, 
d sj'O'cd in the follow in * proportions ; two in the Low er, and three in the Upper CJer- 
luauy ; one in Hha'Jia ; one .in Noricum ; four in Pa noon ia ; three in Mrcsia ; and two 
in Dacia. The ilcfcuce of the Euphrates was entrusted to eight legions, six of whom 
were pl.iccd in Syria, and the other two in Cappadocia. ' With regard to Egypt, .\lVica, 
snd Spain, as they wi re far removed from any important scene of war, a single legion 
maintained the domestic tranquillity of each of those great provinces. Italy was dtd'cnded 
by the city cohoits and prsetoriiin guards formerly mentioned. These differed notliing 
from the legions in their arms and institutions, except in a more splendid appearance, 
and a less rigid discipline. 

'I he Homan navy, though sufficient for every useful purpose of government, Dover 
seemeil adirpiatc to the greatness of the empire. 'I he policy of the emperors was 
directed only to preserve the peaceful dominion of the Mediterranean sea, which wae 
included within their dominions, and to protect the commerce of their subjects. Two 
permanent dccts were stationed by Augustus; one at Ravenna on the Adriatic, nnd the 
other at Misenuin, in the bay of Naples. A very considerable force was also stationed 
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at Vrejus in Provence ; and the Euvine was guarded by 4U hhips and 3000 soldie»s. To 
all tiu'se we may add the fleet rvhich preserved the coiuuiuuication lietwecn (ilaiil aial 
Britain, and a groat number of vessels constantly maintained on the Rliine and Danulic, 
to harrass the cnemv, or intercept tlie passage of the barbarians. The whole military 
establishment bv sea and land, amounted to about 4.U),0<-() men. 

The character of Commodns bears so near a resemblance to that of Doinitian, that 
the reader might imagine he was going over the .same reign. U'lie chief circutwstance that 
clistingnislics C'omnK>iln,s from-other dissolute and sanguinary tyrants, was his prodigious 
ilrength, nhich is said to have excelled that of any other person in the empire. He was 
assassinated. A. D. I9'i, with so great secrecy that few were acquainted with the real 
circiimstar.ces of his death. 

llelvius Perlinax, whose virtues and courage rendered him worthy of the most ck- 
alled station, and who had passed through many clrangcsof fortune, had been prcviou -.ly 
fixed upon to succeed iitm. When, tlierefore, the conspirators repaired to his house to 
salute him emperor, he considered it as a command from the emperor Commodus for 
his death. Upon Lsetus entering bis apartment, IVrtinax, without any shew ot fear, 
cr ied out, that for many days be bad expected to end his life in that manner, wondi ring 
that the emperor had deferred it so long. He M'os not a little surprised when informed 
of the real cause of their visit; and being strongly urged to accept of the empire, lie at 
last complied. ; 

Notijing could excceed Uie justice and wisdom of this monarch's reign the short time it 
continued. But the praetorian soldiers, whose manners iic had attempted to reform, 
having been long corrupted by the indulgence and protusion of. their former monarch, 
began to bate him for tiie parsimony and discipline he bad introduced amuirg them. 
Tiicy therefore resolved to riethrone him ; and accordingly, in a tumultuous maimer, 
marched through the streets of Home, entered his palace without opposition, w here a 
Tungrian soldier struck him dead with a blow of bis lance. From the nombir of iii.] 
adventures he was called the tennis-ball of forti ne • and certainly no man ev«'r experi¬ 
enced such a variety of situations, with so blameless a character. He reigned but three 
roontlis. 

The soldiers, having committed this outrage, sold the empire to Didiiis, n ceU bralcd 
lawyer, and the richest citizen in Uotrte. He appears to have been a weak rather than a 
wicked prince, but was dispatched by order of the senate, who had proclaimed hevei us 
in his .stead. 

Severus, having overcome Niger and Alhinus, who were Im competitors for the 
empire, took the reins of governaient, uniting great vigour with the most refined |>olicy ; 
yet his African cunning was considered as a singular defect in him. He is celebrated 
for his wit, learning, and prudence ; but execrated for his perfidy and cruelty. In 
short, be seemed equally capable of the greatest acts of virtue and the most bloody 
severities. 

He loaded his soldiers with rewards and honours, giving them such privileges as 
strengthened hi» own power, while they destroyed tlia* the state. For the suidierst 



^^llO liad'hitherlo shc'vVfrl tlio stror.;:.; ^ l j.n to a;; a!.-.::'.! ii'.'.’.rr, v.fic oo v 
in.nii* HI biters of the ful'i of <. \ 

lie died at Vorl;, in tii'j (i;. til ye>.r o;'Lis age, a;'::r an active tlioiryi cr..'i :, •:. uj 
J 8 years. 

Caracalla and fletn, bis yor,-^, Ix/nr :>c!;:;<iuleil:!''I as emperors I)v too arinv, ! .. j 
.•-I'l \v S yiiituai ii.itr‘ ii to (U‘'b cfJnj-, ev.‘.n ii-’i.-ie tiicir arri’.al at l it li.:-! 

iition v.as of no long cni/iiai-iioe ; tor Curacalia, being iCJulvid to gi;\c:ii a.i .1 , 
lurioii'.lv entered (letu's apar'.ficnt, and, ibiioacd by rnllians, sle'V iiMi in lits 
arms. 

Ileiii'i t!ms emperor, be went on to mark !iis courss with blood, '^\i!atcv(r «-as none 
bv Doiiii'ian or Neio, j.II short of this raonstfers barbarities. His tyrannies at i-netn 
excited liic resenlnient of Mucrinus, the coiviinaudcr ol Ibe lorccs in Mcsopotjinm, 

V.’..0 employed one .^^ar■lial, a man of great strengb, end a ccnlnriun ot liie guards, to 
liispiilch iiim. . 

.Maei inns was made emperor by the soldiers, but was cut oft, aft'-r a ri ign oi n ye tr 
ao i two nmnth.i, by the intrigues of Mosa and her gcaiid^n HcUogabaius; who was Itic 
natoial clnid 01 Caraealla. 

i'.u; senate find eitizens of Home being obliged to submit to tlio apnomtment of t:;o 
;tii!:y as usual, lleiiogabalus jisccodod the throne at the ago of l-i. His ■‘'bort life .^a^ ii 
Miixtiire of effeminaey, lu.st, and extravagance. He niarried, in the simit space* ol t-ur 
y .i!«. six wives, ami divorced them oil. He* was so foiidiof the sex, that ho cairico ...s 
motiicr with him to the senalO'house, and demanded;,that should always be prcstnt 
w bon matters of importance were debated. Heeven wjntso far as to build a sonatv- 
hull,-( lor women, with suitable orders, habits, ami distinctions, of wbich bis mollitr 
was made presidont. Tiiey met several Un'ics ; all their debates turning upon liie lasbioi.s 
("I the day, and the dift’ereut foritmlilies to lie. used at giving and receiving vi5it<!. lo 
ilio.'t* follies he added cru>eJty and boundless prodigality ; he used to say that suc.i disijes 
as were cheaply olitainod were scarce worth eating. It is even said lie strove to tort lei 
uiiat w;i.s to iiiippeii by iui^pecting the entrails of young men sacrificed; and he 
chose the most beautiful youths throughout his empire to be slain tor that ijorrici 
purpose. .. 

However bis soldiers mutinying, as was now usual witli them, tb;-}’ fdHowed him to bis 
palace, pursuing him from uparlment lo apartment, till at last be was found conccidtd in 
a pr*vy. Having dragged him from thence through the streets with tlic most billtr in¬ 
vectives, and having dis(>atGiied him, they attempted once more to squeeze Ins pun pered 
carcase into a jirivy ; but not easily eflTectiag this, they threw it into the Tiber, witii Ltavy 
weights, that none might afterwards find or give it burial. was tlie ignominious 

death of Heliogabalus, in the 18th year of his age, after a disitasUbio reign ol four 
years. « 

To him succeeded Alexander, his cousin-german, who, without opposition, ^ being 
declared emperor, the senate, with their usual adulation, were for conlerring new titles 
upon him ; but be raodeitly declined them all. To the most rigid justice be added the 
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greatest Ijuaiar.ity. He loved the good, ami was a severe reprover of tite ie«il an 5 
intatiioiis. llis a'jcomplishaients were «cunal to his virtues. Jle was an cxjclicut 
ninthcmatician, gcomolrician, and musician ; lie ivas erjiiajly skilhd in painting and 
sculpture ; and in pijct.'v mw in his time could equal him. In short, such were Ins 
talents, and such the solidity ot his jadgnicnt, that though but iG years of age he was 
considered as a wise old man. • 

About tile ?.‘3t.i \ear of Ins reiga, the Upper (icrmans ami other iiortliern nation* 
began to j!Oiir dow n immense snnrms of jieople upon tlie more southern parts of liic 
empire, iiicy passed the Rhine and the Danube with such fury that all Ita.v was 
thronn into the most I’xtigfine consternation. The emperor, ever ready to expose In* 
person tor the safety ot Ids people, madcs what levies he cquld, and went in pcicon to 
sicin lire tori'ent; which he speedily eifecled. It was in the course of ids success. ^ 
against the enemy, that he was cut oft* by a mutiny among hts own soldiers. He divJ in tiio 
£plh year of Ids age, after a prosperous reign of IS years and nine days, 

i he tumults occasioned by. the death of Alexander being appeosed, Maximin, w.,o 
had been the chief promoter of the sedition, was chosen emperor. This extiaoidin.u , 
man, whose character deserves particular attention, was born of very obscure parent »go, 
being the son of a poor herdsman of Thrace. He followed his father's humblo |'iofcs>i.j;i, 
and had exercised his personal courage against the robbers who infested that,part m die 
cuuntrv in which he lived. Soori after, his ambition increasing, he left his poor empluy 
mint and enlisted in the Kotna'n army, where he soon became remarkable lor hi.', grcui 
strength, discipline, and courage, lliis gigantic man, we are told, was eight feet and u 
halt high ; he had strength corresponding to his size, being not more remarkable for lia; 
magnitude than the symmetry of his person. His wife’s bracelet usually served him for 
a tbuoib-ring, and his strength was so great that he was able to draw a carriage whicii 
two oxen could not move. He could strike out a horse’s teeth with a blow of his hst, 
and break its thigh with a kick. His diet, it is said, was as extraordinary as his cmlow- 
ments ; he generafiy ate 40 pounds weight of flesh every day, and drank six gallons ot 
wine, without committing any debauch in either. With a frame so athletic he was po.s- 
sessed of a mind undaunted in danger, and neither fearing nor regarding any. man. The 
first tkne be was made known to the emperor Severus, who was therr crlcbraiing games 
on the birth-day of his son Geta, he overcame 16 in running, one after the other : he 
then kept up with the emperor on horseback ; end having fatigued him in the course, lie 
was opposed to seven of the most active soldiers, and overcame them with the greatest 
ease. From that circumstance he w'as particularly noticed, had been taken into the 
emperor’s body guard, and, by the usual gi*adatton of preferment, came to he chief com¬ 
mander. He had bceu equally remarkable for his .simplicity discipline, and virtue; hut 
upon coming to the empire, was found to be one of the greatest monsters of cruelty that 
had ever disgraced power ; fearful of nothing himself he seemed to sport willt the terrors 
of all mankind. 

Ilowcver his cruelties did not retard his military operations, which were carried on 
vilh a spirit becoming a better monarch. He overthrew the Germans in several hattlci^ 
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x^asted all their country uilli fire and sw’ord for 400 inilts t<>;'eil.cr. and formed a reso¬ 
lution of subduing all the northern nations; as far as tise ocean. In tiicse oxpiediiions, in 
order to attach the soldiers more firmly to ijiin, he increased tlieir pay ; ai!u »n every 
duty of llic camp l)C himself took as much paitis as the meanest centinel in Lii erinv, 
and shewed incredible courage and assiduity. In every cng.»gHmf*iit, ,«litre tiio cor.i' ct 
was hottest, Maximin was seen fighlirjg in person, and deslnning all heforc iiin;, fur 
being bred a harbarian he considered it as his duty to combat as a common soldier, 
while he commanded as a general. 

In the mean time his cruellies had so alienated the minds of his subjects, tiiat several 
consfdnicics were secretly aimed against him. None of them, ^.however, snccieded, till 
at last his own soldiers, being long harrassed by famine and frttigue, and hearing of 
revults on every side, resolved to terminate their calamities by the tyrant’s ticaih. His 
grout strength and his being always armed were at first the principal motives to deter any 
from a.ssassinating him ; but at length the soldiers, having made bis guards accomplices 
in their design, set upon him while he slept at noon in his tent, and slew both him and 
his ton, whom he had made his pmrlner in the empire, without.any opposition. Thus died 
this most.remarkable man, after an usurpation of about three years, and in the tijiii \car 
of his age. Ills assiduity when in humble station, and his cruelty when in power, stuc 
very well to evince tliut there are .some men whoto virtues are fifed for obscurity; as 
ti'cro are others who only shew themselves great when placed in an exalted station. 

ihipicnus and Balbinus were created emperors by the senate, but murdered by the 
prsetoiiaus. Gordian, who was advanced by the soldiers, was but Id years old when 
he began hia reign, but his virtues seemed to compensate for his want of cx{)erience. 
His principal aims were to unite the opposing members of government, and to reconcile 
the soldiers and citizens to each othei[. He was slain by the order of Philip, after a 
successful reign of near six years, 

Philip \Ta.s removed in a similar manner to make way for his successor Decius, uho.ic 
activity and wisdom seemed in some measure to stop the hastening decline of the Roman 
cmpiie. The saiate seemed to think so highly of his inciils that they voted him not 
inferior to Trajan; and indeed ho seemed in every instance to consult their dignity and 
the welfare of all inferior ranks of people. But no virtues could now prevent the ap¬ 
proaching downfal of the state; the obstinate disputes between the pagans end the 
Christians within the empire, and the unceasing irruptjon.s of barbarous nations from 
without, enfeebled it beyond the power of remedy. He was killed in an ambuscade ot 
the enemy, in the iOlli year of his age, after a reign of about five years. 

Gallus, who liad betrayed the Homan army, had address enough to get himself declared 
ciDpcrur by that part of it which survived tiie defeat; he was 45 years old when he began 
to reign, an«l was descended from an honourable family in Home. Ho was the first who 
bought a dishonourable peace from the enemies of the state, agreeing to p.\v a consider¬ 
able annual tribute to the Goths, whom it was his duty to repress. Ho was regardless 
of every nulional catainity, and lost to debauchery aod sensuality, 'ihe pagans were 
allowed a power of persecuting the Christians through all part? of the stale. These 
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f.ilaniitit'S were «ucc.'’.ja<.<l by a pe^lilmre from lieavcn that scenu:*! to have •jem r.M’iy 
s{>rcad over the fiv; .i), am! coDtinued raging lor several yr-ars in an unijcard ot iimr.iur, 
ns well as by a ciwi war, ahich tbiloned shortly alter, between (iaiins and iiis geooral 
/Emiiiniv.is, m ho having gained a victory over the (lOtiis, was proei ra t-J t n-peror h; ! :• 
ro!iq;K'!i;':>j; eroiV. Gallus, hearing this, soon roosed iVom the inloxicaliorj?. i.>t’ j/jeasii. 
ttu.l )')( pare*! to oppose his dangerous rival; he with his son v^as slain itv /i’liudii iuis;. ni 
a U.t'k’ I'uuyiu in Mesia. His death was tnerited, and Ihs vices were sueli as to (iosein o 
the >l .tt .'tatnjii of posterky. He died in the 47th year of his age, utter an mihappy reiy.n 
ct two years and four months, in which the empire suilVred inexpic&sible cidami'.i . 


'j’no senate refused iO;j||>ckno'wledge tire ciaims of iEndlianus ; and an arnw iJ. it '- iis 
stationed near the Alps chose Vulerian, who was their conimanClcr, to ,sncc( < d to lii.* 
throne. A’alerian, being thus universally acknowledged as emperor, ■altho:i''ji avr.vcd 
at the age of 70, set about-reforming the state with a. spirit that seemed to maik a i! 
mind and unabated vigour. But reformation ^ya8 then grown almost impraciical ie. i I c 
disputes between llm Pagans and Christians divided the empire as before ; a dicadlul 
persecution of the latter ensued. The nofthern nations over-ran the Homan (h^nuniuns 
in a more formidable manner than eyer.; and the empire began to be u.surpi (l bv u 
rnuitiiude of petty leaders, each of whom, ireglccting the general slate, set up for LiiiiM. !!. 
To add to these caiainitiesi the Persians, under their king Sapor, , invadtd Syria ; and 
coming into Mesopotamia, took the unfortunate Valerian prisoner, and reUiincd ihm in 
captivity till his death. 

\\ iu n Valerian was taken prisoner,. Galienns, Jiis son, promising to revenge the insult, 
w as chosen emporor, being then* about 41 years old. However lie , soon discovt rcil that 
lie sought rather the spWtuiours than the toils of empire; for after having overthrown 
Ingenuus, who had assumed the title of emperor, he sat down, as if fatigutd with con- 
rpifcst, and gave himself up to ease and luxury. A great miuibcr of usm pcis now {irc- 
lendeu to the empire, and have been distinguished by the name of the 150 tyrants. How 
ever tin re w’Cre only 19 ; viz, Cyriades, Macrianus, Balista, Hdcnatns, and/molfra in 
the east; in Gaul and the Western provinces, Posthumus, LoHialius, N’ictorlmif, 
and bis mother Victoria, Marius, and Telritus ; in Illyricum, and on the confnus of the 
Danube, Igenuus, Rcgillianus, and Aureolus ; in Ponlus Saturniuus ; in Hsuriu, 
Trebellianus ; in Thessaly, Piso ; in Achaia, Valens ; in Egypt', fEmiliauus ; and in 
Africa, Cvlsus. 

The consequences of these numerous usurpations were the most fatal that can be con¬ 
ceived. Tlie elections of these precarious emperors, their life and death, were equally 
destructive to their rifbjects and adherents. The price of their elevation w'as instantly 
paid fo the troops by an immense donation, drawn from the exhausted people. How¬ 
ever virtuous their character, and however pure their intentions might he; they found 
themselves reduced to the necessity of supporting their usurpation by frequent acts of 
rapine and cruelty. Wlitn they fell they involved armies and provinces in their fall. 
Vr hilbi the forces of the state were dispersed in private quarrels, the defenceless pro¬ 
vinces lay exposed to every invader. The bravest usurpers were compelled, by the per- 
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plcxity of thtir situation, to conclude dishonourable treaties nith the barbariai.s, and 
even to submit to shameful tributes, and introduce such numbers of bmbarians iiilo the 
Roman service as seeoied sniTicient at once to overthrow t!)e ciuptre. 

A succession of able emperors, Claudius, Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus, ic-united 
the scattered fragments into which the Roman power had been divided, repressed the 
incursions of the barbarians, and contributed much to defer the approaching ruin of 
their country. The reigns of Cams, Numcrian, and Carinus, compl’ehcnded the space 
of hnt about two years, and produced no very remarkable alterations. 

]>ioclesian was a person of mean birth : he received his name from Dioclca, the town 
in whicli lie was born, and was about 40 years old when he !|pas elected to the empire, 
lie owed his exaltation entirely to his merit, having passed through all the gradations of 
office, vvitlj sagacity, courage, and success. In his time the northern hive, as it was 
called, poured down their .swarms of barbarians upon the Roman empire. Ever at v.ar 
with the Romans they issued forth, whenever the army that was to repress their invasions 
was called away; and upon its return they suddenly withdrew into their cold, barren, 
and inaccessible retreate, which themselves alone could endure. In this manner the 
Scylhians, Goths, Sarmatians, Alani, Carsii, and Quadi came down in incredible num* 
bers ; while every defeat seemed but to increase their strength and perseverance ; after 
gaining many victories over these, and in the midst of his triumphs, Diociesian and 
Maxinilan, his partner in tiie empire, surprised the world by resigning their dignities on 
tile same day, and both retiring into private stations. In this contented manner Dio- 
t’lcsian lived some time. He died either by poison or madness, but by which of tiiem 
i.s uncertain. His reign of 20 years was active and useful ; and his authority, which 
was iinciured with severity, was adapted to the depraved stale of morals at that time. 

Upon the resignation of the two emperors, the two Cmsars, whom they had before 
chosen, weie universally acknowledged as their successors ; namely Conslantius Chlorus, 
so called from tlie p.ilencss of his complexion, a man virtuous, valiant, and merciful ; 
and Galerius, who was brave, but brutal, incontinent, and cruel. As there was such a 
ilispurity iu their tempers, they readily agreed, upon coming into full power, to divide 
♦he empire. Conslantius was appointed to govern the western parts. Constantius died 
in Rrifain, appointing Constantine, his son, as his successor. Galerius was seized with 
a very extraordinary disorder, which baffled the skill of his phvsicians. and carried 
him off. 

Constantine, afterwards surnamed the Great, had some competitors at first for the 
throne. Among the rest was Maxentius, who was at that time in possession of Home, 
and a stedfast assertor to paganism. It was in Constantines march against lliat usurper, 
wc arc told, that he was converted to Christianity, by a very extraordinary appearance. 
One evening, the army being on its march towards Rome, Constantine was intent upon 
various consideration.s upon the fate of sublunary things, and the dangers of his approach¬ 
ing expedition. Sensible of his own incapacity to succeed without divine assistance, l^c 
em|)loyed his meditations upon the opinions that were then agitated among mankind, and 
sent up his ejaculations to heaven to inspiro him with ^^isdom to choose the oalb he 
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shoutd pursue. At the sun iras decKning there suddenly appeared a pillar of light in the 
heavens, in the fashion of a cross, with this inscription, IN THIS OVERCOME. So 
extraordinary an apppcarance did not fail to create astonishment both in tlie emperor 
and his whole army, who reflected on it as their various dispositioiiis led them to believe. 
'Jfhose who were attached to paganism, prompted by their aruspices, pronounced it to 
be a most inauspicious omen, portending the most unfortunate events ; but it mailc a 
different impression on the emperor’s mind ; who, as the account goes, was further en¬ 
couraged by visions the same night. lie therefore, tite day following, caused a royal 
standard to be made, like that which had been seen in the heavens, and conituandcd it 
to be carried before iiitn in his wars, as an ensign of victory and celestial protection. 
After this he consulted with the principal teachers of Christianity, and made a public 
avowal of that sacred persuasion. 

When Constantine bad overcome all his competitors, and become sole monarch of 
the empire, he resolved to establish Christianity on so sure a basis that no new revuiu- 
trons should shake it; he commanded that ■ in ail the provinces of the empire the orders 
of the bishops should be exactly obeyed, lie called also a general oouneil of these, in 
order to repress the heresies that had already crept into the church, particularly that of 
Arius. To this council repaired about 3>8 bishops, besides a multitude of presbyters 
and deacons, together with the emperor himself: who all, except about 17, concurred 
in condemning the tenets of Arius, who, with his associates, was banisl^d into a remote 
part of the empire. 

The other most important transactions of Constantine were his removal of the seat of 
government to the newly erected city of Constantinople, and his dividing the em}>irc 
among his three sons. Constantine, the emperor’s eldest son, commanded in Gaul and 
the Western provinces ; Constantins, his second son, governed Africa and Illyricum : 
and Constans, the youngest, ruled in Italy. This division of the empire still farther 
contributed to its own downfal; for the united strength of the state being no longer 
brought to repress invasion, the barbarians fought with superior numbers, and conquered 
at last, though often defeated. When Constantine was above 60 years old, and had 
reigned about 30, he found his health decline. His disorder which was an ague, in¬ 
creasing, he went to Nicoroedia, where, flnding himself without hopes of recovery, he 
caused himself to be baptiiKd. He soon aAer received tbe sacrament and expired. 

As Rome was at this time subject to Constantinople, we shall defer relating the various 
e^ntt which attended tbe succession of emperom, till we enter unto that part of our 
work to which it more properly belongs. It will be here suffloient to notice that the 
sovereign power was usually possessed by the weak, timorous, and voluptuous; the 
teacben of religion disgraced their characters, and distracted fbercmpire by their projects 
of avarice and ambition ; and tbo enemies of‘Home, though ftequentiy defeated, pene¬ 
trated the frontiers in immense numbers, and filled all the Western provinces with 
desolation amf tdood> ^ 

In 416, A^ric, king of the Goths, twice besieged Rorao^ and at length by force or 
ttratagfdb, Made himself master of that ckj • The soldiers had free liberty to pillage all 
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placet ekeept the Christian churches. This dreadful desolation continued for three 
days ; and onspeakabie vrcre the precious monuments, both of art and learning, that 
sunk under tlie fury of the conquerors. In 458, Genseric, king of the Vandals, con¬ 
tributed to destroy what Alanc had spared ; his merciless soldiers, for 14 days together, 
ravaged, with implacable fury, in the midst of that venerable place. Neither private 
dwellings, nor public buildings, neither sex, nor age, nor religion, were the least pro¬ 
tection against their lust or avarice. 

At length the very name of Emperor of the West expired, upon the abdication ot 
AugustuUis ; and Odoacer, general of the Heruli, assumed the title of King of all Italy. 
Such was the end of this great empire^ that had conquered mankind with its arms, and 
instructed the world with its wisdom ; that had risen by tempei*ance, and that fell by 
luxury ; that had been established by a spirit of patriotism, and that sunk into ruin when 
the empire was become so extensive that a iloiiiao citizen was an empty name. Its final 
dissolution happened about 5C<2 years after the battle of Pharsalia, 14(> after the 
removal of the imperial seat to Constantfnc^le, and 476 after the nativity of out 
Saviour. 
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all the states that rose from the ruins of the Western em[Mie, the French monarchy 
first claims our notice : not on account of its antiquity only, hot because of it* 
early and continued consequence. Gaul uas shared by the Jt.oinuns, liie \"isi;joths, and 
the Burpundians, when CloviSj kins of the Franks, son of Childeric, and i;innd*;{in of 
IVIciovius, head of the Saiian tribe, defeated Syagrius, a Roman usurper in that province, 
and established a new kingdom, to which he gave the name of France, or the laud oi 
Free .Men. 

Though Clovis was only I9 years of age wiicii lie olitaincd this victory, his prudence ap¬ 
pears to have been equal to Ifus valour. And inanv circum.staoccs consiai rd to-bl.s fai tiici" 
aggrandizement The Gaul.') hated the dominion of tlic Roman'*, and x'cre strongly 
attached to Christianitv ; C'iovis gained on thrir piety liy favouring tin.i blsh(:(^^ ; and 
liis marriage to Clotilda, niece to Gondehand, king of Burgundy, matin u.- ui iii.pe that 
ije would speedily embrace tiio faitli. The attachment of liis coiintrymM; ■■■, it)> i; inta nt 
worship was the sole objection ; llic pious cxlioitations of the (jiiecn had '.uom .ihet ; 
aivd the king, having vanqnisliccl the Ailematmi at Tolbiuc, near C'olognc, alki an ob 
stinatc engagement, politically a'-cribed that victory to tiie God of Clotilda, winm; be 
said he had invoked during the lime of battle, under [)roini.se of l>ecoming .1 Cliiistian, 
if crowned with success. He was accordingly baptized by St. Remigius, bishop of Reims, 
and almost the whole IVench nation followed his c.xample. 

This was a grand circumstance in favour of Clovis ; and ho did not fail to take ad¬ 
vantage of it. The Gauls were staunch Catliolics, but the VTsigollis and Burgundians 
were Arians. Clotilda however happily was a Catholic, though nursed in the bosom of 
Arianism ; and Clovis overflowed with zeal for the same faith, as soon as he found it 
would second liis ambitious views. Under colour of religion be made war upon Alaric, 
king of the Visigoths, who possessed tlie country belw'cen llie lllionc and the Loire ; the 
Gallic clergy favouicd his pretensions ; and the battle of Vouille, in whicli the king of 
the Visigoths vva.s vanquished, and slain near Poictiers, added to the kingdom of France 
the province of Atjuitaine. 

But Cloivis, instead of enjoying his good fortune with dignity, disfigured the latter part of 
his reign by perfidies and cruelties towards the princes of his house, whom he extirpated, 
lie died in 51 Rafter attempting to atone for his crimes by building and endowing 
churches and monasteries, and assembling a council at* Orleans for the regulation of church 
discipline. 
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of the w=is if htOlit ; .com|H’ohoav'jitig not only Spain, biit alio some nrigh- 

['••juring provi.)cc.< of (ri*)! and part of ^faun'tani.t, Chintiia, a subsciQttent king, 
i. juislieil aU ihe Jom? : and a council or asscrubly of divines, c«uv<ikcd during his reign, 
ilcclarcd that no piiiice coiihl ascofid tlic Spanish tlirone without swearing to etjforce all 
lae laws eonctc'l against {.bit unfortunate [u;ot)le. IhiJer the reign of Reci^ah'iin.f,. the 
rlfcticn of king wus reserveU by a council to the bishops and Palatines., Pala¬ 

tines wei c tlie pi incinui oHicers of the crosvn. Thus the .Spanish nobility lost one of ibeir 
snost es.scnLia! rights. . ' 

The'tjcb.aueheiy, ernelty, and impiety of Wiiiza, whose wickedness knew no liound:. 
occ.i>ii>ned a civil war in 710. Roderic, or Roderigio, dethroned this prince, an<} v\.i;t 
jjiiustlf dethsoned by a people whom nothing could withstand. , Titese were the Saraecr. c 
v. lio passed ovdr tcoin Barbary, and. subdued most of the cities without diil-cnslty. huusuig 
and pillaging such as opposed them. Oppas, archbishop of, Seville, and unci * to the 
c’hildren of Witiza, was notashamed, on tins occasion, to join the Saracens ; and tiaoji- 
deed his country and his religion to his hatred against litoderic. Rut Pclagins, a piUKc 
of tlK3 ro 3 ?al blood, remained l^rm in hia faith’and hia duty ; and when be couhl ni> lung r 
keep the field against the Infidels, he retired to the mounuupsof AstitriaH, foU.nvcd oy 
a number of faithful adherents. There he. founded a Clirbtian kingdom wiiit h 
defended by his valour, and transmitted to his posterity. - 

Meanwhile the Saracens and Moors, jiulc willing to confme their ambiuon witl-sio the 
limits of the Pyrenees, made an, ohsucceasfui attack opoii Endei* duke of Aqulbiinc. 
But that check was .soon forgot. Abdurralmiait, the new Fmir or governor of Sp un, 
made a second irruption, with superior forces, and* penetrated, aT fiir as Sens, Repeiicd 
there by bishop Ehbo, he fell upon Aquitaine, vanquished., die duke, and advanced 
toward.? the heart of France. Charlc.s Maiicl put a stop to his career between Foicticr* 
and Tours, by a memorable battle, in which Abdurrahman himself was «tain ; arul if 
we bfiiieve the historians of those time.s, the Samcens lost in this action above 300,000 


men. Bht such exaggerations are fit only, for romance. • 

Spain was very miserable, under the dominion of the Moors, till Abdurrahman founded 
.in Spain an mdcpchdent kingdom, coosisiing of all those provinces which had bf fu 
subject to the califis. He fixed his residence at Cordova, made the scat of 

the arts, of magnificence, and of pleasure. Without pemoutidg the Christians, he nas 
able, by his artful policy, almost to extinguish Chn^tnity;in his dominioh by depriving 
^ bishops of the dioceses ; by reserving alF hemodrs addf offices for the follo«Tr.s of his 
prophet ; and by'proaniQtiog, intermarriages betwoeo the Christians and the Maiiomcfans. 
No prince in Europe equalled Abdarrchman in wisdom, nor any people the AraU, in 
whatever teqds* to the aggfahdizciiient of the human soul;. J.alely enemies to the 
sciences they now cultivated them vrith ®occefi3, and enjoyed a considerable share both 
of learning and pplitencss, while the rest of mankind were sunk in igriorance and 
barbarism. ' 

Wc must now caii an cyedti Italy, Rome, and France, the lime of Charles Mai:- 
iel to that of Charlos the Great. Italy experienced a variety of fortonei after 
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aiiticnt masters, before it fell into the liauo’s of Cbarlctjiagnc, It uas f; \ hI. ,!. • .-q;;. 
qiKTcd by.Uie flernli, a people from tlie extreonty of the Euxine or Dlaca sr. ,!, i. -i.f 
il only a short time,., beiotj expelied by tliS Ostrogoths. .TnccdcTic, the s". i 
Ifiiig of Italy,'ani| several of his successors were princes of grr.ai prudence sut.i vt.,-. 
'1 hey aildYrisd the Italians, or Iloniatis, as tliCy siiil affected to be calie'-i, to letcti’*. if;;,- 
po5«e84ioijs;4ijfeir Javrs, tlieir religion, their own govermncnt, and their own 
re.'icrving only i:o tlic Goths the principal military cmploytiieats, Tliey acl;novv!-„{b_>.d. 
the eiTtperor^ of Constantinople their supetiors in. tank, but not in jurisdiction. Raverr'n-i 
wiis the seat of th5:ir cotirtj.imd^m.ireiyl. inagnifjccnce vied 'vitb antient Kome, ms tliiir 
en htriiile admioblration did with the reigns of *Trajan and Antoninus, 'fhey were at 
last subdued by Ikdkarins,. Wj 4 of Jusilnian, who having recovered 

Airica from the Vandals, hati tUe -plcasuro^ of umting Italy-o^ more to the Roman, 
.lhis».(.in, or Greek cunpire the Western wMch took its rise os a separate state 

( u fhe de/it'n of Tlicodosius in being totally anniUiiatcd hv Odoaeer, king of Use 

Soon art(?r the expulsion of the Ostrogoths, great part of Italy w as seized by Alhointj?, 
king of the Ijombards, a Gothic nation; lie and. his successors made Pavia the place 
r.f their residence, 'i'he government of Italy was now entirely changed. Alboimi.s 
established the feudal policy in those countries which he had conquered, settling the 
principal officers of his army .under the name of diike, in the chief.citie.s of every pro¬ 
ving. A sindtar kind of . govermiient prevailed in that part of Italy which remained 
f-nbi'. <:t to the emperors of; (mastantindpie ; the exarch, or supreme governor, whore- 
sided r.v Iluveiina, appointing the dykes or chief magisirates of the other cities, and re- 
rnovi; g them at pleo,suie. Even .Roche itself Was governed by a duke, the very name of 
the senate and consuls being abolished^ /r . 

Aibowuis was one of the greatest pnoces of Itis time, and no.less skilled in .the science 
of reigning Ilian in the art of war ; Ij^it he-W’ai slain by the treachery of his wife Ro'so- 
rnond, before he had leisure to perfect the govfcrninent of hk kingdoai. Clophis, Ids 
successor, was an abie but Itarbarous prince. Ilis crucluex gave the Lombards such 
an aversion against regal poweW that they resolyetl, after his death, to change the form 
of government: accordingly, for' llie. space of 12 y«ars, they, chose no other hiiig, but 
lived subject to their dakCT; .T doltes ibad hitherto acknowledged the royal aulho' 
rity; but when the kingly power was abolished, .each duke became sofCrelgn of his owis 
city and its''disbfipt* I'-'. 4 ;; ' 

The Lombards, during that intefregnuiu, extended their conquests Jn Italy, 
being threatened by ^ ijify saw a necessity of a closer union of restoring 

their anlicnt forrn of^^vernmeht ; M the in»ha|ei»ent of the war to a 

single.■ person.. .'^ M 

.For this purpose-the beads of the naitibn asseinbled, and with one ^»ce ciiiled Autiiei- 
i is, the sen of Cloplidi to the throne, Autliam perfected thW form of government wiiick 
had been established by Alboinus., Sensible tlvat fhe dok^i who had ruled theiif ^ycrad 
disi^ts,: like independent princej?/for so lOany not willingly part wt^ fhekr 
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anil^only, he alloweil them to continue in their govcM’nmoitis, l>ut n. ?crv(i'(l to hinisf. lt'tuc 
sujji'emc juriidiciion, ho nK*ide them contribute a p;ut of their revenues toward the sup¬ 
port of his royal iiigM-iy, and take an 'oath that llicy worijd assist hiru to the utmost of 
their power iu tinjc of war. Alter settling the government of his kingdoai,' he eaaoted 
several salutary huvs tui- its tjanfjuiliity and goori order, lie was ll>c first of 'the Lom- 
tard kings who cnibrsded Christianity/and many of his subjects followed his example ;■ 
hut being oi the Arian persuasion, like most of the northern conquerors, many disputes 
were, by that means, occasioned between the Arian and Caiholic bishops j for the flu- 
Kians, or oativ’y Italians, were then as staunclr Cnthblics as at this day. 

Liberty of conscience, however, was ^ allowed utfdef the Lbn^ kings; and tlwtiiu- 
ris, who surpassed all lija predecessors in Visdoiif dhd ;valour, was so mcdcratu in iiis 
principles, and so indulgent to hU people, that,'duHpg hb rdgn/rfmst cities of Iraly ha i 
two bishops, one Catholic and one Ariani He wais the first prince who gave wiifttu 


laws to the Lombards. For that purpose he summoned at Pavia a gimeiai diet ot’tlic 
nobles, and such regulations as,; they approved, he ordered to he digested a cod'. , 
and observed over all his domihions.' His military talents were hot inferior to his tivii 
He very much extended the limiib of hw kingdom, and gainetl so many advantage? over 
the imperial forces, that no future hostilities passed between the c-xafcl.s and the kings 
cf the Lombards, till the reign of Luhprand. 

Luitprand gave strong proofs of hi* wisdom anfil valour from the moment he ascended 
tiie throne, but hb great quah’ties; w some measure shaded by his boumllcs's umH- 
tidn. He took Ravenna froth the emperor by storm, A. IX 7^8, seemed in a fair 
way to become master of all Italy. Biifc that eonquesf rieitber he nor any of hi i suc¬ 
cessors was ever able to complete ; and the attempt ' proved fatal to the kingdom of the 
Lombards., ■' ' v'> f ' ■' ■ 


Though Romewas now governed by a duke, who depended on the exarch of Ravenuij, 
the pope or bbhpp bad the chief authority ia that city. He was yet b.ss conspicuoiis by 
his power than the respect which religion inspired for lib see, and the confidence whicji 
was placed in his pbiiracter. ,St. Hregory, who ditkl in 6C%, had negotiated with princes 
upon several matters of state, and his successors divided their attehtiop between clerical 
and {mlitidal objects. To free themselves from the dommion of the Greek emperors 
witlwut fallinjg a prey to fire kigg of Italy, was the great object of these ambitious pre¬ 
lates. In order to accomplbh thb important purpose diey employed successfully both 
>eli||on and infrigue j arid at last estabjbhed a apiHidat which 

of ail human inititutfbns perhaps most merits thl attciitlon of inati, whether we consider 
its nature, its progress, or Us prodigious consequences. 

Gregory II. hdd offended the emperor Ijco by opposing hb edict against the ^vorsbip 
of but he was rabre afraid of the growing power of the I...omburds than of the 

emperorV threats ; he therefore resolved to put a stop, if possible to tire conquest of 
Luitprand. The,only prince io Italy to vvhorn he could have recourse was Urnos, doko 
o( Veuice, the Venetians making already no cdf»t'''o>ptif>le figure. Not Im aiarfitied 
1 ]’ Gregory at the progress ot so powerful u neighbour^ Utsus, and the Veaedaua 
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promised to ?i^sist. the exarch, ho had hed to thetn for. proleclion) with ti;.v 
.strcit^lii of the republi-:;. They acconlin,*''y fitted out a consirftraide thj-.r, uhii." ih'.' 
exmeh condjjoie^ ati army by land; aov? retook Raytirina before Luifprand couid muirti to 
its .relief v, ' ' ' 

. As th^Teeby.i^/y of Ravenna had been-chiefly owinjj to the rntorpOsiiion of Grcgoiv, 
be .h9j[5cA;tp be ayie to prevail on the eihperor to rcvokcdiis edict against the worship of 
images ip;. the -JV’est. I.co, lioweveni sensible that ■ the ' pope 'had bceii inflncnced 
merciy by his oan interest in.the measures he had takeiVrelative to that event, was only 
»:;.»{} provoked ..at.bis pbstinaev, mi'd resolved .that the edict shoiifd be obeyed even in 



Catholic faith.., ^ttprijndpiiJOUgii.bi^ijf him iu his 

(lidrcss; and tl)« pdpuiacd'rostj^^ Ravening making prodi* 

digious sUn.jghl^r- of .lireIppnbblasty., of JindgiS^ir<^k^ of the. edict were 

called. The^duk4:9f Naples shared the same ^ and as Leo siili iii' 

sivted that Ids fivohritd'^icLshoul^'^ ebfp^di^f R^e^^^^ of that city, at the 

in.-iUgation of Gregory, withdrew thearallcgianci Gfeck empc Hcncc ilic 

v(.:c of thejippi^ itempdral .pbwerv' '\^''''-'iv'--' 'V.''V';^^ 

fr.r<n’{hed d|‘this reyolt; and not donhlibg w it, Leo ordere<i a 

j'owcnul army’ tp'be'rajsied, with a ;de%ft feadr to rebels and take vengeance 

on the popCi Gregofyi; ' alarmed'’at for soiro 

power 00 .which he^nrighC-dfeplmd-Tw ;'‘;Thi'''-’..Lna>Wfds?^ posse-'sed cf 

snfli(:ifait'h)rce*..,ibtA:ft»9y.jffi^'j99/^ be .trusted;the 

though, ■^calpus .pdth.olic^^ .wbreilnbi-. ■y^'C;m,;a to withstahd'the ■ Afen,i.g?i ef 

empire., Spahv .’.was.at .tfiat tube';’oyel|rdtt ■l^y^:-i.dr@ '%vard,0S' seemed, tUtl c- 

fore, ilic on|£pe6pl'e..,,td?wbam'''jt'.'^^^ fo.r fe^ihey '■were ai-ooce 

able to. oppose ’''M*;'. ■ Tt'aoce. ’w^S.then'.govcrncii h v 


.(hiarles Mart^L-^dhoGfe^oiy?i^iiteni^'.»dlcmn embassy t.i 
Charles, ..yntfhaiUng'-i^P’ to tit^’Moder'b^'iprotcction, nod 
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iiiiuc t!i^ t>: nn-f aboHahed. hy that means the very ahailou of itultft. i tion lo the empe* 
r Su >n alter Leo, dic<t Charlcb ^fartd. oiul oNo (TrL"<ry Ilf, wim was siitcceddt 
h_v Zichaiy, an actuc ami cuterpiiMng p.elue. Hc^obtaincd fioin LuJtpraml theic'ti- 
lation ct loui cities which lud been formetly sun om lei ml into liU hands and pres ailed 
on bji sucoc'.'.ur Uaclii'i to by aside liB int* nJeJ hostility auani'^t Itoine. 

\Wi:lc thi!i^'» were *n this situation in Ihily. IVpm. sou of C'narles Martel, goveintd 
liance in the diaractcr of Mayor, under CKdlc’ie III. and acquainted, no douhi, with 
tue sciitiments ot ius holmes^ ptoposod to Zadiaiy a Case of conscience, which litd not 
i» thcito been sulmutted to the bisliop of Home. Ho desired to Know whether a pmn c 
nicapahle of goscining, ora minister invested with royal autliontv, and who sp,>,.t)«it i 
Jt wua dignity, ought to have Hkj title of king. Zacha^ decided in fa\our of the mum 
In ; and the Fieuch clergy supported the jireteosions ofKpia, because he hid ic^imid 
i.ic lands of whiph Charles Martel had robbed them. The uoblcs lespcctcl him 1 m i i p, 
he was poneihil and brayp; and jhe people despUed tiie sluggard Kuvs whom t!.*^ 
i.’iirccly kntw byname. The jticlgraeut of the pope- there fore, silenced cveiy .sciap! 
C'hildenc was deposed ; or more properly uegraded, for he could never be buid to h ign 
Ho was shut lip in a moiiasteiyt. Peprn was raised to the throne; and M. Jhndacc. 
bishop of Mentz, the famoqs apostle of the German,*, anointed iiini solemnly a: 
iSoissons 


As Pepin and the popes rrere united by interest, they rnaintaioed an inviolable friend¬ 
ship during the whole ol bis reign, Astuipbus, the auccefsot'^f Rachis, was de8iiou.s u» 
equal the cnaractei of Luitprand ; he therefore seized Havcnnrl,^ and would also lia\n 
mide himself mdbter of |[iome, had he not been prevented by the intcufercnce of the King 
of Irancc, who besieged Pavia, and obliged him to sign a disadvantageous tieatv. \fter 
this Pepm IS said to have renounced lo U»e see of !Rome the etrarebate ot Kavetma, Hu 
magira, and the marc of Ancona. 

Astulpbos, soon after ratifying bis treaty with Prance, was killed by accident, w hen 
he was preparing to recover hb conquest*!. Pepin continued to extend his sway and 
his renown till the year 7618; when, after having imposed tribute on the Saxons and 
SclayoiiiaDs, having made the duke of Bavaria take an oath* of fidelity, and ie-iinit« d 
Aquitaine to his crown, equally respected at home and abroad, he died^- in the 541I1 year 
of bis age and the tTth ^ hur reign. He never ailccted absolute, power, but refer icd 
all matters of importance to the national assemblies, of which he was the oracle. By 
^lUe consent of the nobles be divided bis kingdom betweenliis two sons, Charles and 
Carioman, • ^ , 

Charles and Carioman, the two sons of Pepin, and his successors in the French mo- 
iiarQl^> were men of very ditferent dtfpqsittdns, Charles was open and generous, 
Carkwr^ and suspicious: it therefore happy for mankind that Carlomao died 
soon father, as per{jetual /wars most 'fiavc been the consequence of the opposite 

fi’inpers and lo^rfering interest of the brothers. Now alone at tire head* of a powerful 
Cbaries* great and ambitious genius soon gave birth to projects which will 
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rfvrirlcr his nfirnc immortal. A prosperous reign of 4G yea:.., 
rm'/i prises, political institutions, and literary foundations, oflc.-s to om 
mifi it of barbarisnj, a spectacle uoithy of more (JoJisbed ages. 

fimrlcs and .Carloman iiad inairied two <jbiughters of Desiderius, king of the Lon;- 
hards. Carloman left two sons by hi.s wife .Berta ; but Charles had divorced his cui.- 
kn t, tindw.;pretence t^^^ was incapable'of bearing children, and married Ildeg-u Ja, 
a prin^^ of. Sliabia. Berta, the widow df Cariom^n,'not thinlang herself and her 
chiiiifcu safe in France after the death of her husband, fled to her father in Italy, and 
put Ircrsclf arid her two sons under his pfOle«tbn;. Desideriuai received them with ioy, 
lliglily incensed against Charlei^Cdivorcin he hoped, by rowans 

lit ificsr* refugees,, to raisaintJb disturha^^^^^ in France as might both gratify his revenge 
and prevent the rrcncli flidnafcji,^ Italy. In this 

hope he was fuicouragcdh^ po|m A proposed the 

crowning and dis- 


ikvim ravaged jiaparteri itories; the Petrimonj^ of St. Peter, 

and threatened to lay siege to libmb^Titseif;, In brii|er .to/avert, the pressing danger, 
Adrian resolved to have recourse Ip.Tran^e, ip imitatiPn of Pis predecessors. C’iiaih s 
iounedmicly colfectted a largo, , army .pijd iaM wpgb to as the Lombauli 

made a gallaup^efence, he changed a blocka#, and marched with part of 

liis troo{)s to ips'est.^prpna. Verona ;was takcpL®*^^^ widow, and her 

two sons sent into FVppce, after whijcb tbl^y'^b^^ bpard pf,,' 

'J nc siege of Pavia was i:,epgv*pd;, .apd pusbpd^^^^^^^ festival of 

Faster approaching,' leiS the conduct 

of the siege -pnee ■'.mpre-^.S^-pia ,in tlte 
most pompous manoi6r,.;th^ magistrat^-^ilPd; .fudges wMltin^ ban¬ 
ners, and t)»e clergy repewiqg^!^^ Lord 

After Charles had satisfied which his lathe.' 

Pepin had pjadc to Sl Pptpr^^ Lombards still 

cominued to defend JthH city, at nil 


advanced^ .hut. a ;Dcsiderius 

was obUged-nt. jast.-to,sm^dp|iJiil;^ldjt«ti,:''^ahd^deiiyiir^p.':^^ and chil< 

dren to Charles^,.^o deat;;, 

Thus, ended .thd:..iiiingdbin...of' the.,|^&i^;Jp. Itirfy, 

They are represented hy the .iiwnl^^lisi«]i|& people, because 

they: opposed ■ the,.-nrnbitious . ...... 

they left hlhind th^i, and .which deybnrihfj^ 
pf their justice, hmjtnamty, and ^i^Mdnj. 


laws whicn, 
at'C'Cynvnicing proofs' 





0 




\ 'hv^'t ncrni'--' •' ‘ ■” tiMie It «ih (ntereJ by C!iarlcmav:r.e 

t >• V t»c proper, ar)il iiis*? of tlio qovfrnment ii;tioi.!iii*i'(j (heu' l-y fbo rooqucfor. 

Italy Mas then shared bv the \’eP,ctians, liie I.o r,bards, Iho jHqp'v**, and Hie cuiprrorsof 
tiic ta^l, '.rbc V\\'Ktians Mere become very cousiderablc by llicir trade to the f.cvaiif, 
and bore no s.inii! snay in the affairs of i*a»y, ihougli it does not appear that they had 
yet any to'vn on the terra firma, or continent. 'I’lu'pope, by the generosity of iVpfn 
and Ids set! (’barlos, vuts non-ibaStcr of the cxarc.hate ntui rontuptdis. The diikcdoni jf 
Naples and some cities in the two Caiabrias were still held by tite emperors of the KaM. 
All the other provinces of Italy iKtlonged to the Lomhaids ; natnUy the ditkedo.ns of 
Friuli. Spoltta, and Ikneccnto, ldgeih6r with the provinces of Ligiuia, Venctia, 'I'eicn- 
ny, arrd the Alpes Cottire, which were propeyJy called the feingdotn of tlie LcmdMMb. 
'i bese Charios gained by Hght of cdoquest, and caused himself, in i«oil;ition of Uicm. to 
l?f; crowned Icing of Italy, With an iron cfowh/Jiithtch is still preserved in tlse liitie tou n 
of Monza..' ■ ■ .v''''--vr 

The ceremony of .'ebrOnatioo feeing Over, ifec conqueror thought it necessary to scUlo 
the governarent of hii before be left; Italy ; and after consulting A\i!'j ti c 

P'ope, who declared him patricieit of llrnflc and protector of tfic apostolic see, he agm- j, 
that the people should be j>ermittod to itve under their for ncr laws, and that al! i!;] :.; . 
should remain as established by his predecessors. Accordingly be aUowcd the dukc!. ot 
Friuli, Spoicto, and Ilenevenld, the same authority which ilicy bed enjoyed undm tho 
Lfirnbard kings. He also, permitted the other rfejkes to hold tlwtif duliftdoms, contcuifing 
liimself with ati oath of aflt^ancej which he obliged them, and likewise the ilnco 
(iukts, to fake annually. It Was CoWeeiycH In these words ; I pron.i$e; m ilbo'jt fnud 
" UF deceit to be fidthlbf to fey soWre^ Charios; Rod "W long as I livr* ; 

1 swienr by these'holy gospels that X fee feithfol to him, is a vassal to bis lord a«;<I 
sovereign ; nfeper; Will I'divulge any'thing, wbiclC in viilao of my allegiance, bo 
“ cominit tp lie nev^ transferred a dukedoiiff from oob faniily to anoibcr, un'et# 

when the duke broke his oath, ot died without male isaoe. , IVis tratiislation from <>),<3 
to anothrr was coifed iovestUdfe^ fe w aficrwurdt the case with respect to other \us* 
sals and fbuilatdries./' '' ' ■ . ' ” •" 


CTiaiies committed the febuhdarfes dfhw new kingdom and the fcrrHdry of cities to t'-.f 
care of counts, who were vested with great authority. 'Hicsc bbfeidarie!i were vn I i* 1 1 
Marcbie or fefarchesj^ and those the cafe of diem were siylfel couhtt of live .M ir- 

cbetT 'NIarquisses; Whcftco the title iiiarqnis bad .itSii^ Hd sent orcasiotjally 
must, of commissaries, who were vested witht and csanitned inio tKr< 


must, or commissari(!;s, wIm? were vested witlf ami cRatriined into tho 

cohdodt of counts, W'hoie provinfe? it Was to gfeitlnUtef over all the d<vninlj>ri$ 
of (’hAfkinagnc. That Italy nli^| fctairiwt least some shadow of liberty, he coitvened, 
as' often'.as he returned thidut, i-. , _ ... 

. S. r 


h Rsiehihly of ;»ff the bishops, abbids, and barons 
of the 'kSi^orn.'iii order to settle S^wiri ol natiorvd i;np...rtancc. The Fombaids had 
bci r>:fe'brSw'jWjtiic state, cm«pfeM!d''fef ''the Imrons and judges ;^l4it ^fe'tbc 

time ^d Wnd;iJobiiit> ; added'’Chads**in• 
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Italy, after the manner of France, tlje order of cccieiiastics to that of the barens or 
nobles. 

Almost every year of Charles’ reign Mras signalized by some military t xpf jiticn, 
thoM||h very diffifroot from those of our times.. War was then carried on »ii:.o=P. any 
settled: pli^n of bperatioiw. The tr 00 |>« were neither regularly disciplined nor p,Ui. 
Kvciyt^tioldemao led forth hrs vassals^ who were only obliged to serve for a certain tiri>o; 
so tbit of necessity of concluding the war with the campaign. Ihe 

army was dissolved on Jiie appioach of winter, alid asWimbIcd next season if neersssary. 
ncnce we are enabled. to ecjcouut lot a drciimstaijce which would othernise appear 
incsplirable in the reign of dm prioce. Besides the I^ombards and Saxons whom 
I c con MierC I, C^harlcs vlia4t»<ibed Abares, or Huns, plun¬ 
dered their capital, and He liktwbc made 

an cKpedition into Sf»a^ to the banka of the Ebro. 

Abdurrahman, mentioned, still reigntd with 

lustre at Cordova., 4 supcfb mbiqb^ nWibe tatbedral 600 feet m icmgth 

and C50 in b.readl^,::,.$ttpjpofbs<i l|y';4ni '.bGdf^ Jasper, and black marble, 

continues . '■.Ho.v^pihcr p<*of>le but the Arabs 

could tlien eithc;r:'^|ve,/cbpcei^.;<»'bjtew little Cjiristiao king 

t>i the Asiurias,,^4,J^fadently.^ but the Moorish 

implored the assistance of Charle- 
nj.igii8, sovereign. Willing to, extend his empire' 

on that side^ ClB^i[C|iJcrosMd the.aU rbpeditiofl j took Pampeluoa aud 
Saragossa, and fc^t^^ishfd thb Modr^ gpvesubrt hmlar bis protection. In re-pass- 
iinr the nmuntam|,bia';rcar^il^.'^:^^ied^%'^ at: Roncevaux. 

Hern fell the iamOtta. ao; in RVnusnee, and teprcsentccl a? 

i’pbew .^..-^CharlymiignaJ:'.tboagit. ^ oo the hwii- 


n 





far'.from .neglecting tiie arts of- 


tiers of 

But CiiarItes, 

peace, nf;lm'oWn:'mind. GoTcromeut, 

mttn.ucrs^ He' b^iiuently convened the 

naitoaal ai^',at4tb.'.,'i%^ tbeac assemblies 

he pmjTOsed' -adch the sa^ue 

liberty deprive tl.c 

Freocli nohl^ypbo. j.. 

share •' Ure to Jeilb^ilie^ i- mwsi* di$!&:.S 

corner, of iu$;.;^ipi^- ,iiiid to aU raoit§5 ^--;'m«o./;'genci.d 


own law5,g 
tnuoily 



tji^y ttccen^.^;thc. ROud of inc 

|3^pp,=raiid evtr> ‘v-l3cr«,sl«d|c,«i-.i- 
‘ih.ctr ease -and inini^...'arhich can urviT be 

ltdnnti-d, ,w»s ; more..'iheritoi%^-k'.those limes as- Uie!:coisiaio 

■■■ Voi^Tl..,., ■■ • ....... ■■ 



1 


sourn-wrsTERN europe. 


r »I^v weic the a in a stito of altnost universal oppression, anti seareefy thouglit cntitlctf 
tj tiio common sympathies of humanity. Tho same love of inankin i led him to m^air 
and formj public roads; to buiid bridges where net cssary ; to inake rivers imvi^a !-!.,■ lor 
the {Hirposes of commerce ; and to project that grand canal, which wofuld have ojtcc.ed a 
tonununicaiion bctwcfii the German ocean and the JBlack sea, by uniting the Danube and 
the Rhine. This illustrious project failed in the execution, for want of those niachim s 
which art ha? since constructed. Cut the greatness of the conception, and the liono'ir 
of having attempted it were beyond tije.powcr of contingencies ; and posterity has d ) ; • 
Justice to the memory of other public spirited plan*/ an one of tliose few conqueror:, u;.-> 
did not merely desolate the earth ; as a hero truly wortliy of tlie name, who U; 

unite iiis own glory with the welfaitJ of bis species. . 

'1 hig great prince Was no less jImiablO in |iiifate life tbsh U|ustnouS in hi? public cha¬ 
racter. He was an affcctiottate father: a tOfid^^ te f' icJui. Ihs 

iiouse was a model of eeoiSoihyE®t*l|’ grandeur, '* lor 

shame T said he to some of his imblcS, who were filter dressed than occasion required ; 
learn to dress like naed^' «bd let rank hy your merit, not youi 

habit. Leave silks and fittery to women ; or^Hirf them fort those days of pomp and 
** ceremony when robes aWiWofn for Shew Q« some occasiofis he hiinri ii 

appeared in im{)erial magoificcnce; and freely iodid^d^^ every lujtary ; but in g< iuMi:! 

his dress vvas plain and his table frugal. He had bii set hoo^^ for atady, which lie ?!■; 
dom o.mitted either in the (^rup^ or the court, aod^ adlwithstBoding his coplinuai wm s an<l 
unretniUed attention to the tdatrs of collect tin old 

French poems and IdstoriimFballgds, av%w The loss 

r 4 this collection is'much; twi^\tatdchi^,-loan'd, •■''^^d tf every one 

had been as weiraCqoaioted wUh it* importaoce as Clliaflesi'’'the pheenix of 
his age, and thougH not altogether frod from it* pfO^udlO!**; tomprehensivc 

mind, which examined e^fy ,iyr%)ai*d yed f^hd time foi^ done 

honour to the roost eiifighCeficd peribti He wai ^ond of ^ W, learned n>en, 
and assembled them about him ifrbm all part* of Europa^ jpak^e a kind ot 

academy, of wliich liti htiavaKcbndelcend^^ ^e^^alsd estahliKhed 

school* in the cathedral* and principal abbie*, for tcacldng Writing, grammar, 

and church music ; eertainly no ckviited ocieocc* wete yet,epii»ide^e^^ time wh; u 
maijv dignified ecclesiasticf cinild not asfceefll^ flk Caiiy^ iw wnicU 

they sat as 'members ; 'aild;''b'benitHa* a'''su|pknii^i^|^tf^:i;^^ be able to 

read the' Gospels and.undifstand'ttri 

Alcuin, our learned- countrytbii»iV%k\pa^^» ■ and^' '{krtk'ular' favourite of 
Cbartem^e ; instrucied him m 0e flwdceif, at the head ofhis ritiyai Acadc' 

^ #0 much M bland should be omitted by no 

BritUb'-l^^iai}''-''-'.Three rich abht|l'\W^':-tim'-' reward of the-'karrnti|g^'tak^ol 
Alcuin.'',-I*i 5 i^,;-:tfe'ght' to.,, border on profusion ;' ba^||phat age of 
<lBrkoes?.'w|&*ciri^:'an' enfbusiatic'.^&l ..for. tetter* was'a'- eirtue^ no .ffl^ptfc^S^waht coul4;,: 
uyy.) grc&t fo!' tha ^ of the human mind. 
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rcjman i.Mpmi-. 


If) the year $00 Charlcmat;nc was invitccJ to Rome, to exasiilnc the c v; > ;cl • t 'r.ne. 
uho had been accused by his enemies. On hia arrivai there he n* s,ix : . .rj u\ 
pii\Mtc confercncta with the pope ; after which he convoki J i;je au j rx; les i-, 

fxtuninc tiiO act^sation brought against the pontiO". The apjsstu::;; sie ' • f,» 

the bishops, “ cismjot be judged by ipiih T* Leo, however, spoke to ilie arci , , . 
he said ^ to hnow the ^’sc; and no proof appearing agaifjst him, ix 

f’urged by path. " 

Hie trial of a pope was doubllm.an anccniro^ scene, but one soon folbwcd vet 
Oioic extraordinary* ,Oae Cbr»tfl^*day, as the king assitfed at in&ss in St Peter’s 
rhtircb, in the mulst of, fh^; ccremoftics, and while he was on his kr.cts 

I- tore the altar, the suprp^^f^ put to iwperiii crown upon his 

tK;ad. As soon as the 5?^ and ■ victory to Charles 

‘‘ Au;^tus, pW emperor ot 

tnc Romans. tnagnibcent 

throne, which wia seated, naid 


him those tiohours] 
efnprror*, dpciifiiij 
emperor and Aafe 






r'.* '.'•j'Ti .. i , m)*' ■ 


ptoosr emperor ot 
a bagnibcenl 
wti seated, paid 
the Roman 
beiiceforih style him 
mantle j' witli which 
to his 


being invested^ to his 

palace.. ■ 

One 

)f) diOcrent prince^ 

This ht e teitamentary 

division of-hts par* 

ticidurs ol'..tbia 

is ncccs8ttfy,:Mw^^^^||S|^^ <da%aM.|o r«p«i; a 

donation wiia .title of kmg of 44 proved the 

ruin of 16. tb^ ^ 

In en^y.-ibdTbe tBOslformi'- 

dttblc be Ffench'-cail^ta»,;orthe hUhi^ 

tantsof baf®M'«ie <soa»bi of bii 

extensive nptw^^iidiiig the wbe 

measerea of.'.CbiiH^. .ai#v''bti)ef preetuiiun 


division of •biS 
ticidurs ot'.thia 




.ClivlJA..,. •) 


Bgaimt 

^scenr M':jPVMawi^ BwP;!j 3 isi^^ 

I Waa preparin,^ 

for a decijliva;b|l4%.li|M4^4i{|^t^^i|||^p^ of the .Franks, 

as Oodn^ and iiad % 

oamomua bqi|fc^,.feiar 1 csa issue of this baula; 

was. prcvcnliS^J^/l^iir death ''PfiBce, wb<i;'l|i.''i£i 4 *sinatcd by oneofbif,' 

fcllowers. IRt mlieei wm iin mri w iy atH|?j^?pCftc& was aiter warda 

duded withhia 1011*7/ — ' 


F«parin^ 

inNpRI^/ of the .Franks, 

t44ltM-lbiil4krY'skill, and had a. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I’;. A xcr. Si*.', f axd thk NiT iirni.AKPs-: 

iUt'Jh i)f (’/tarkhtnuUf’ lo the acCtsiutn vf Charles CIIJ. Zihtn t-te J>ri: 

( otiicArai'y o-iiy Jh iHa* far the pretaxath/i af the hahtnee oj pf xrt r. 

iibtnry nf Ksirojw, for Bcvcrat ag^is after the ticotb of ClftHirfjjapic, li .h»i!e 
■ more it.itj a Ci»tal<»p[OC ofcritfie#, ami a register <;f ilie deha^iai* f rVtc'i of c 

;vi I His cttiptre soon ex{)cricrtccd thy fine of AIc.'caodyv’s. It o'.'r' y 

;i’.t linrd iis heigiit ; ami ye*, wIdle animate;! by the supcrioi gtofu^ ci Ch*»',!? ». :: (>os- 
a surprising degree of strength arid harmony ; but these not being n-ityrai m t; e 
b II !vii «v?lem, the disrordaoi element began to separate, imdtr hw son rii;u.- 

b iamtirc, .“O called, on account of the gch.lJcmiaa ofhii manners , and that wist bod .', 
no l.'ngcr infonneti hv the sanie spirit, was in a Bhor! iirt»e entirely disuiesnUercJ. 

Eevv),, soon after his accession to (he Ihrnrtc, a^sociafeti his eldest son lA>tf:ar;A 
l,im III tiic empire : he created iVpin king of Aquitaine, l-cnis king of IJav;!/ :). , 
..Ityr the ceremony of coronation was over, he sent them to the guvcfjuutnt ci : 

;. f(Clive kingdoms^ 

Henlanl, king of Italy, the grandfoo of Cbailc’na'gnc, was offended at that di. :; ; . 
lli: thought his right to the empiresnpenor to LotfmiiVs, as his fatlicr, Pepin, was c 
(ll<t bi'othtr of Hie nrchlnylmps Of Milan and Cremerea tintered him m I. ;’ 

; •< (uudons ; he ievolteil,.and Icvie^ War agdinst bis mtcic. in contempt of the iinp.vf ...; 
''.!ij{M‘ily, to winch his drown WAS sohjcct. Eewt^ acted on thi» occasion witn u'.:^ v 
. ;nur than either hill friends or his cntiaies e\5>»;ct<H} ; ite «nuie<h^uiy raised a i .i '. rr .1 
.ii'.iy, and wnp preparing to cross the Alps, when IkvnWd xtas abandoniii i>y i v • s. 
I’iiut unfortunate prince w*as made prisoner, ami coitu«iu ned to lose his head ; i-a; ; s 
uncle, by a singular kind of lenity, mitigated the scnieocc to the loss ot hij cyr*. K* : 
Uicd three days after the punishment was indicted : and Lewis, to prevent fuUire tivnh 
I'nlcred three natural sons of C'barlcmague to be shaved, and shut up in u convent. 

In consequence of, thesW rtgodm the emperor, was seized with a keca remorse, nc. 
himself of the murder of Idajitphcw, and of tyrannic cruelty to hb t>nathers inhu-c 
secluded from the world^'fTo was encouraged by the monks in this meiuriCiuhs : 
mour ; which at last grew to >ueb height, li»at bo impeached hiteseif io an aascu.f ; 
t.c states, and begged the tiishops to enjoin him' public peiinuce. ’ITia cier^v, no \ scc- 
s; ill' of Lewis' weakhbss, set no bounds to their usurpatidiis. The popes thoijghi ti>cy 
do any thing under Co pious a priuCO t tlrey didWait for the eirpciui’s coi;*, 
flriuution of thcif ,election, hut iqiuiediatefy ttsjmmed the tiara, and were gu/Uy of every 
oilu'i' incgularityc The bishops exalted themselves above the ihrijuo. and the wiwile 
frutcinitv of the cbarcli.. dahued an cxemplibn from aU civU ioj;i£*hcti:?n. Even ii.-ii 
Voi,.‘iL , .rr % U: 



1'' 
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$(; (M' r.icn ui.u prctc'.iJ io icujiincc the uorld, tijc sccrneh to n?i ‘re nt the pjvcrn- 

iiiciit ol H. 

!>('«■», by the advice of his minister^, marri':d a second wife, Judith, descended from 
cue of the noblest families in Bavaria,'and had by lier Cliarlcs the Ilald. A new diviMon 
of the empire, by w hich n palrt of Lotliarta's dojhinioiw were asiii;;iicd to Charles, occa¬ 
sioned the rebellion of lajwis' sons hy'the Ionnerjiwrnaffc. The wliolc empire 

was now involved in the most dreadful C8lati}itie.s and its sovereign obliged to renotim e 
liie crown, and nssninc the li|bitof a penitent. He how'cver fegaiaed his dignity, ul.i< :i 
be possessed till his death, which lock place in the year NO. 

As bad sons are seldom good brotberst the dhHdreii of T^ewis Debormaire were serm 
armed ogaiust each other.. ITie ciyit cotnmcMtons which iio»v look place increased the 
]) 0 U'cr of the ooblltity, and diminished that of the sovereigns. Charles the Bald, the ui' 
surviving son , died in 877v In the 54-lh vear of his age. The Normans, w .i > 

inhabited Dcnnjariif,‘Swedoib and Norway; became, about this time, very formidal)!c to 
Kurope. Under i^^ii. Deboonaire they Krto alarm ; and under 

Charles the Baidthey coaimitti^ dreadful ,devastation?. ’ Their fleets were comf>o-c«l of 
light barques, which braVed-the storms of' the oceast, and penetrated every crrrk iind 
river*; so that theyladi^ed sometimes on the coast, and sometimes in the intcritu 
of the kingdom. A« the government todk no eltectuai measures for repelling tiicir.. tlic 
unprotected peojple ;ki»eir^in>thing but fear. , all hands marked t fic 

l outc of the ravagers. booty thdj^^^^ off women, to whom they «(rc 

much addicted .* and iheir ho^ to i^O'uit. band^ ^"hey were no sooner 

;:one than they again feturoodv :1)»ey'piili^d :fto^ and burnt 

; they laid waste A^mtainet^^ ot^r provinces, andthe Freocti monat' h 


trts 


V 

to the greatest dislressJ 
Shat up at St.TJii^f}i^ wbile^ was in gatpes, Charles tlie Bald wa? 1< 

anxious abomt spying ; rcHques. Instead of encquiiteritig the ennt.v. 

he bou^t ; “Or; in wittierbe furnished the with the means, wiuic 

he inspired th(im> «|»dt^ rt^^ T^y > retarded accordingly ; and 

Cileries, to e^ipldj^ bis di.sgfabe, pablisbed, when going to pmiif the pope, in the last 
year of Jm re^, tt^^pitoiar to r^uiate‘tito^ptfiWtt<ms,to ^ paid%Q the Normans. 

nil s^m’I^di^ Stfi^ameti^ was of a quite 

(Uffeiwnt dttpbsiUdn f IdmMsttotibn retrieve matters 

in diek present sltti^ioo. He died on bii a march to sup- 

insuiteetione iii J^rguiidy> .lie; bk ^heea Adelaide fwegnant : who, 
his deceeshiliamed Cbarlcs. After his death 
lhl^i^^i^:;^torfegnttm; formed for setting aside the 

^H*^***^^^^ sons of Implies, tfio 

hrotbel^Wfjietles t^^ proved abortive; and the two sons 

and CmlO&ft, were erdwned kings of Fiance. Andthev 1 ii>?<!o!u 
by an assi^bly Of the states, namely ilic ktdgdohi of IV r. voce, 


of the 
«?as at thal fii 
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w!(lri) of thn rosiit.;ii3 ca!!-,il Ev('<nru>is, Savoy, D P ai **.-?;,' C'j.a.t? 

nu i jfiirt '1 In.* il ('•itY ot P. irt^iMlv ; an.! tnii kuj^ lnai to d ike Oroli.f'r 

in*la.v to t'isarlcs file ll.i!.!. In }*)S I hotli kina.-r.of France divd ; Looi*. as wa* .u ;>? 
by poi.ion ; and Caflonian of a wound Ijp received aceidciitidly widic hontiot; I) ii 
produced a serond ithich ended wuft the calling in ot Ciiarlc^ ilie Pir,!-. 

emperor of (lerwany. His reign wes more unfortunate than that of aoy of hb pre'k 
Cfs?or8. 'i'ljc Normans, to whem he had given have to settle in Trie-dand, sailed up tiic* 
.Sn-ic with a fleet of 700 shijis, and laifl siege to Paris. Charles, unable to toifc them to 
abandon their undertaking, prevailed on tifcm tp depart by a large snm of money. P*;? 
as the king conld not advance the Bioney at once, he allowed thuin to rcinaiu m t! *:* 
ii'igbbouflrood of Paris during die winter; and they/in return, plundered the country : 
tiiiis amassing vast wealtin besides the sum which Charles had pioruised. After tills 
ii'iunninioijs transaction, CharlesT^turntd to Germany ia a very declining state of heal'..), 
boll) at to body and mind. Ilcre be. quarrelled with im empress ; and heins abandon? i 
by all his friends he was deppsedi end reduced to much distress that he wou'ld nnf even 
li.ivc had bread tp eat, had not ho been supplied by the, archbishop of .Mcnt.', out c: .i 
principle of charity, 

Ou the deposiiion of Charh s the Gross, Eiidcv coimt of Paris, was choscn king by 
f 7 nobility, during -the. nnnoiily of iChaiJes, the son of Admide, afternards i!;i!n‘''i 
^ uarles the Simple;.; He defeated the NWmans, aotf repressed the power of liie nob; - 
i‘, on which aceouqt .a faction was forified .in favour of Charles, who was s«'iit fur n:ih 
bii mother from England. Kndes did not enter into a civil war; hut peaceably resigned 
lis? greatest fiarl pf tlw kingdom todiua, and cooseiUed to do homage for the rtal. He 
ciud soon after this agreement, m thei year 

During the reign of Charles the Simple the French government declined. l\v t.i« 
hitroduclknis of, these Me^lehun who hiul got into the |>e>ssc3sioo of governments, 
h.vving these cdnflrmed. tVt^ni nnd li'.eir heirs foi ever, became, in a manner, inde¬ 
pendent sovereigns.add as these great lords had pthers ur.dcf them, am! even tiiesc 
again had their vassals, tfMmii of the equal and easy goverameut which prevailed before, 
a vast number orinsup{M^ta^ln erected. The Normans too ravaged 

tlie country in the cQpsl'^tcrrilie fnanmn'^ and deso^ted some of the finest provinces in 
France. At hrst, Cha^j^s.caj^ai^ rvf ihese beibarians. tl.e 
duchy of NcushK t^mfiai^ c^g^ his omi to Kober;. 

and lijat of his principaltil^t^^ ^ ^ 


Hollo .^iS worthy of ^ ;^dier lovefoi^n, an I 

proved hiinsflf np l!c#sj|^le|i;lp arte,of. j^ace than th<^ pC nhicti 

iirnceforth Ji^^ the^pamp or of its ^5 inh^fams, « became 

bnppv and flou^U|)mg; under .hk %^ lhe i |tower of a jif^rce is always in 

piupuriion to tiiip dti^ber of ho.^vrted tl» from all 

p.ii ij, to come aiHl, Wtle in , Ids i^imons. , cncousp^ i^ieuhare and iudustry^.^ 
VI as pat ticulariiy^e^i^ in punishing ^e|fl,r^ and C^^' SpWies of violence ; %nd 
rigidly exact in £ aii^inistration oif jutticei which he sew ires the great basil of policy* 
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s i u’: ^ 
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.•r--.! 'V.‘ n>i;t n, ponpiO uojni n n r.'ti.! t i.:r ^ 

Irl-.!'- KM’ tijo .^Uv't'N of society J \»‘t ( flic ii'u\;nvr;;'< ii. t.s Hi I;!.', ■ I V.. 

iu'ti' C with (iir- littufits tlciived from it , s.' t'itit f'c’d.ucliy cd \o:iuviii !', i ! 

ti tiC, not only j>oj)iilaiis and cultiv.sted. f'lt tlit nt i .;u!ai in theit' ■.<,■ 

and ol'cdifnt io‘thfir laws. A kuul td’ piraits littaioo ;^otjd i.'i?fns, ac-d idvii 
the ah!i>t j-ii /.c and the wisest iegisUitor oi the agr in whic h he itvtd. 

Dnritr; t.’ic rCiiiaindcr of the reign of C’iiarics the Simpic. .nwd ti)0 riii-ii-ici^iis of 
I.ouis IV. siiinained the Stranger, Loth,.ire, and Lonis W the puwci of the C’nilevin t i.i 
race con! iuu.i!:-, declined; tiff at last t'u;}’ were MjppUinUd by Jliii'Ii Cap-: 
been crc.ilul uoke of France by I,o{!iaire ; this revolution happened in liic yc.a aid 
h’onglii ahont much in the same manner as the form r one ha-l life; ii\ ri p’.:. li 
p; .>vcd an active and prudent monarch, and jrossessed such otficr »{u.d!tc 5 a> ueic ru; 
site for keeping liis tumultuous subjects in awe. - lie died on the ‘Jitlj ot October, p;*?, 
leaving fns dominiuns in perfect quiet to his .son Robert. 

The new king inherited the good qualities of his father. In his rtign the kingdom was 
enlarged l>y the death of Henry, duke of Lurgundy, tlic king’s uncle, to whom l-e i ll 
heir. This new acgcssiou of territory iiowever was not obtained without a war or 'f \t- 
la! years continuance, on accourrl of some pretender* to the sovertignly of that d>;' it . 
and had it not been, for the assistance of the duke of Norimndv, it is doabthu wii n i 

: ■ A . * 

the king would have succeeded. . As Robert was of opinion that peace and nantp.i! 
were preferable to wide extended dominions with a precarious tcficrc, he relusr 'he 
khigdom of Italy and the hnpeiiai crown of Gpnnany, both which were oft’trcd h.u). 
.ric' dic<} on the 20lh of July, lOUO ; having reigned 33 years and lived bO, 

liubert was succeeded by his Oldest sort lienry L who, in the beginning of hi;, n . . 1 . 
met with great opposition from his mother. She had always hatctl him and pref p i 
i,is yoimgci brother Robert, in whose favour she now raised an insunertion. Ky i . ■ 
assiatance of Robert, duke of Normandy, however, Henry ovCTCwinr- ail his entmit'', •. ! 
f tlablUItcd hiinaSclf 00 the thn;ne. In return fur ti»is he supported Wililitm, Ib.tK ,■ *; 
nattiral sen, uud*afterwards king of England, in the possessipn of the duchy ot Nopn u; 
dy. Afterwards, liewever, growing jealous of his power, he not only supported !!.v p.v* 
tenders to the ducUyof Normandy, secretly; but invaded that country lum.^! ’l i i i..r . 
favour. This cnlcrprizc proved unsuccessful, and Henry was obliged to m la pea. ; 
but no sincere reconcitiatioa ever follotved ; for the king'retained a deep irmr ;; 1 Un- 

grace he had met with, and the duke never forgave him for invading his donani' n . 1 be 

treaty between ibeoj.therctbfc was quickly broken, and Henry once more invaded Nwf. 
mandy witir two armies, one accompanied by himself, and Rie other by iiis brother. 1 i.w 
wits harmed by continual ikinnisbes, and the Lit totally dcicciud ; ufur w!.i : 
.f^iged to agree to lueli terms as the duke tbought proper : hut the ra: . ■ 
betweo^^# never ceased, and was, in reality,.the cause ot that impLuutdc uvt 1 ,.., 1 , 
which, for i long: series of years, produced perpetual quarrels livtween the kui.„^ 
iVauce and those of the Norman race in Eugland. 

. Henry died in oot without a suspicion of being poiarmeu } and wtrs scicucded 
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»:>,)! tct a loiii; .'tt coarr, before Ffrnry rcreivoJ. by an e\n ietfer fraai 
{• l.ia:; him, for certain important loasoas /jo sboulJ be i;!a«! it be co/itiacjfi !iis ii)n. 
oj even diJ-patehed him uitogcthcr. king of F.a^land, }jov»cv» r, insstcad of ccinj !• 

ihj» syiih thi^ iiifambus request, shewed Uic ieUer to Louis, and sent iiim ho'ne uita ail 
i‘r»aginal>ie marks of respect. InjmciJiatcl/ bn his return, he dcinandeil Justice : hut !i»e 
queen procured poison to bev^lyc|j whicii operated so violently, iIjhI ijis life was 
despaired of A strarjger/^ the cure,and succeeded ; only a pale¬ 

ness remained in llie princessfatb iver afterwards, Ihoudi he grew so fat that be was sur- 
named theGross.^ ■ -■'.■v 

On his recovery, the pribee ;ty^ 0» : the point of reii’i^ging bis quarry 1 by force ot 
arms ; but his father tq rnakc tiie most humble submissions to 

iiim, h'is rd8e«imeot':was;.a|1ei^ e perfect reconciliation took place. 

No««i|g kiftg after this rccouciliaiiun 

He died in thq.^^; 'Louis the Gross. 'Hjc h{>t 

N^ars of his reign ditferent places of the 


Normandy. j,, ^j^^ch Ihnry 
was deteated,to Louis for the {hicliv of 

Normandy. ' rivals, and cxceedtu^-lv 

jealous 

Normandy, «Iwm Henff Ituit duchy. This brought i)n a 

new war; in'wMtrbn.^ke 
peace, upon sudh teiftn^ tvhi# iliiqpJij^>|ii’ 0 per.A’< *1^ j trahqnihity, ho^icver, 

was butof.iiic>it4uwti<»^''-i^;feii^ii^^^^ eii- 

deavoured to means not omy 

he^'prepared to 

Attook ii m^^ihef1i^Ai(&:y Btft ofen, both of 

them thoo^ into 

vassals, 

however, thiltg.;''''Iliat. in order to 

defend the not to enlarge 

his power by destr^n^^i^i^'balthce Whidipi^ to England’s pos*e.s8iott 

of Normandy, and to0lt^|iihey fer dfeirdwn iafety.^ This was fol- 

• P««tc wUh'll^ry^ the extent of each 

odfe^l^iver, wals madr tifpt diitlng the life of Louis, wlm 

feayiog the kiogdOigjptie to Ldbia VIL 

qdalitie* whicli.;co*j»tUute a great 
the age in which be liw^, |t« 

expedition T.ait^|^jD^ whence be returned witbodt gl<^i .»-,10ifbe;n Henry IL 

dlcead^ fii^and, ddhic^arf yrerq onJ^fftep Mm and Louii, 
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viii. nilvantagc on r ii<lc : at (ust. hniu;vcv, ;i [iri feet reen'V u 
aiifj i,•<!!;.' iook a vova^c to KiigiantJ, i:i oni-. r to ■ the siunjo oj'St, l iiou: ^ ct ( 

On liis ifiiini hs uai .>tmck rtiilj an ajH:j*!c\y , auJ tiiougli ru? , 
that tioi.’', yet he coiifiriocj ever alter paraiytic ,o;! the ri^ht »i<Je. AUcrii-ni: ': ,.. 
muislicil for about a year uihlcr tub maiaiJ/, on Ihs liSlU of Septtnnbe/, ii y 

Icavii);,? the Kingdom to hi-i bon Philip. ; 

This prince, suriianied The gift of Ghd, The ^fagnanimous, and Tao Co-inneror, 
f'atiirg his life-time ; niivl, as if all these titles hatl fallen short of his meat, siyicd Aoj^us- 
tu- after his death, is reckoned oad of the greatest princea that ever set on (he thjor.e ot 
france. or any other. It doth not, ho'vevcr, appear that these titles neie v,eil founded, 
in the beginning of Ins reign he tfas opposed by a strong faction, excltcil by his motiuo 
Ihoiij, inrleed, he r«^presSed nith k vtgnitr aoU spirit which did him honour: but his 
takinj' j)^rt wiiii tlie children of /Henry IP o^ Ehgiapd^ m their unnatural' contests with 
t icir father, and his treacherovH cotfibinattOQ With i^ohn. to: seize hb brother** fein^idom. 
uhrn l»e was detained prbbtter by tbe ,einperbr Of GertniUty, luust be indelible st ii.ji 
ill his character, and for ever exchide himfroes Uie dife Of As to niilit.u 7 

skill and personal valour ho yfas,eyid«p|iy;hiferiof to Etehard L of England ; nor can 
h;.-^ rerovcring of the provinces licld by (tfie JFrknce, froni such a mean and 

d i.st?udly |.aincc as king Jolih, endtliO libn,‘:with anyto the surname of C fui- 
<iucMor. In politics he was kvt4<^t^ the made use <Jt hi.ui t.> 

imidiiilate Johfi into aubin’mkm,4 by prdijttbing/hw^^ the kingdom of England wnich ha 
jievcr me ant that he shou,ld eoji^vh 

Pinlip died to W and he in i scfl, bt 

Louis IX. aftcrwirda^sQded ptmesseri ot inanv 

g »o<l riualities, but de^y of tite tiroes. This induced hi 

to engage in two.lwuisj^d|^;^|,^Pi^■]^^ fifst-pf Uieac, wldch ■ was against f.-c 

Saracens of di^ toe kit}|<|oO), tOd these he set htrose'.i t j 

rtrforni,. with ' the uttooif -in >tow he. -yMerf to Henry I i [, 

of England the ; places ; in comklcraticii 

that Henry and hk s^i^, 10 the tollestmanaer, all pu 

tensions to Ndrmtody;an4tMklbfr|li^ini^ 0^ had foimaly 

possessed. '■ 

The reputalioo jUS*k^ wHS^fiOi^;tolto barons 

of England, us welt-'as to'meke::hjm'';;ew^Tm;Ol;';i^ 

which subsisted betwten/toltofnifct-l^gh'fe.decide4,l^''^tWtttt^j^^ his de¬ 
cision wus^ not'.prodttoCi'yO ’of o-Qy tost every 

relating to hb. 'kin^m. in a 
where he died of, the plagne, on 

IJis successor, .Ehfiip the Hnrd^lltaurrM dik^iho with 

procured the ffiej^h^ of oar>'£dwj^'i. ''by.'cedii»g - so'''^|ipl^^ of Angenoti,,i^j|^ 
laboured to repress the power variety of 

expired, to tbe i6to yeir^r lib 
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coml son, Philip the Fair, was involved in a war w;ith England, by a petty squabhk, 
whicii look place between the Nonnaii and English/sailors. This war produced no 
great events, before it was terminated by a peace, in which the two Icings abandoned their 
allies to the resentment of tlieir ehoraies. . he invailed^n^ but was 

prevented from conquering tliat ppiintry by the ^ Itl. 

The other remarkable transkci^«®^;'^his and confiscation 

of the estates of the! templars,’ wliOj ^ time? ehdoyed ito in France. 

The confiscations took place -50 of them were 

put to death in most cruel >)ia principal. olTt- 

cers \|cre burnt'by> »lo«.i^.^fire, m t^|^rese]u'ce,pf :t|e-||^;;i{ij^^^ body of 

these unfortiinaic icpiglui Ms abqminajile sensuali¬ 
ties. ;^ho re¬ 

ceived their'pardpg;'(d|ih^’^ 
by tjie 

extorted from'tbqip/bySuM^ed.maintain¬ 
ed their consisted his 

avarice rather;nnnd, 

which, he' sufferiS;i.n;||e!^||;oJ.;4p^_^;;dftn|^i(^^^ 

duced age, .and iOlh 

Louis L'of his 
treasury and djscontjspt^ hnd was 

succeeded by.M Finance, 

under the namo iohn djr. thiiidt4ntV'T.three weel^'hfeRs birth, made 

way for Philip live Long. A cOn^ipi^ ija^ of !.s< 

French subjects, / thi| wus sunpoK’d, by 4jldRie:v.of r tlM^ to be 

occasioned ^ the J|Wf,. who cop8ptrgd,5;tt,tvdbfij!»r<^ony\^^^^ tli »t 

the execudpa /; |^.. l|e;,pTPjM't ^‘* 

hospitals 


these un%tuduiett^,^.g<^ iUifl# iq 

general, were of the . iJopuiace, wiia ina&lMt tiiehr^^r^^ and 

plundcr<^^t|i^. 

• A IrilltlfliMl attpimnit lA itililiTp ffl* /•nmnnA vtw* tr.inWftm** • •■ ’ ■■ ■'■'<$ ‘ ' '-■ ' 


He 


name or ratr. tie spent immense sums td hut waf„ufle«! 
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tu iiiipoii; ; i>!Jt yucii M'as (t)f inipalionl val'.^^r ;.'i r' :? !. re:;>.■;) I t.. ;; 
liifir certainty (;t s:icccss, that it !jav<' hctn (cn- i-.v i i'-.i: t a;t‘'.r.i'r rst*-; •. 

tficir anJoiir to ( ngaire. Jii the ujcari fin’p. »iii;e hc»iii rirniiv5 iha’ i' .eu! tx- 

})C( tio^ tlic to hegiij, they Mere stiijipevi hv the apr'ea!.;;!. c ul' a ho it- 

teiiii)ie<! to i-c a inedfator hotuecM thciii. l/ouever .loi.n. vJ;o . niiiv if' >n,j ■ 
vietoiy, MOiilij ii^tcii to no ot/irr terms tj);m the re'-tii'il.on nt Caijis : eiih : i'! t. 
black prnu'e rei'n.-in^Mo comply, the or;sct m\.s liet'crrcd tiil the I’.oxt juorsii.u:, I > ! . 

both side^j Mc.ited I'l itoxious .suspondc. 

Doi’.ng iliis ititcrva! the voui)>» prince vStrcti-theiii-ii iii- l.o.t bv new t o'uev:;,^ 
and [)l<iccd JOr) men in anihotjh. uitii as manv ate'!- '?, ul.o ueie crmii’me.d. i f" : ci. 
the enchiy in ilunk, dotin:^ the boat ol the tnigacen.ien:. Having take ti li;c.'C ; :• c , . . 
lie r;m;b‘'^l itis army in tiircc divisions ; the van Mas »\ itiinamied bv the cari c, 
the icai oy the eii.ls of Salislmiy and Stiitolk, and !i;c e.ia'n liodv bv in o' c. In !ik<? 
inannei the king of i’ranccafi'.nige<l his ibices in thico division'; lin' i;: I > vUMr.ar.dt .1 
by the duke ol Ih'todiis, the second by the ilaii;.bin, atti i; ;i d iw- 'ni--voinv.'ci bi Jtln.;' 
Vot. JL . . ■ 


‘t 

.V iw 
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" '.7:.: he iii.MScIt* Icil Dp t'iO mail) i.ijiiy, yrc'omfeil by lii'^ and ravotiiifo 

ti'.c'ii 14 years of a^o. A-j (he Knylish were fo he attacked o:.dy hy niarciiiij’ up e 

I'ouiMiarre-.v 1 i.’.e, the J-’ieijch sulTcrod ifreatly fVoai tiieir areljoi?, who weie posted ois 
each Hide tc,.hind the licdj'cs. Nt)r were they in a 1 - tier sitinition npon erneiyioi I’roin 
Itiis »!ai)--cr, huinir tiict by the black prince Ijimseir, at the head ol a ciiosen Ixxl v of troops, 
w!jO made a laiious onset uj>on their forces, already in ^roat disorder, A dK'adliil over¬ 
throw ensued ; those who were yet in the lane, recoiled upon their own forces ; wiiiie liic 
Knjth'di lroo()S, who had been placed in ainbnsh, took that opoortunily to increase t.he 
cenfusion, and confirm the victory. The dauphin and the duke of Orleans weio atnoiej; 
the first that dcd. Thekimiof France himself made the utmost ellorts to retrieve by 
Ids valour, what his rashness had forfeited ; but bis single coura;;e was miablo to stop 
that consternation, which had now become general through his army; and hi.s cavah v 
M' on tlyiu", he found himself exposed to the enemy's fury. At length, spent with faiigne, 
and despairing of success, he thought of yielding himself a [iri'oner ; and freiju-mtiv 
cried out that he was ready to deliver himself to his cousin, the prince ot" Wales. The 
honour of takino him, however, was reserved for u much more ignoble bami ; he was 
seized by Dennis de JSIorbcc, a knight of Arra'<, who had been obliged to lly bis countiy 
fiT murder. 


In April following, the prince conducted his royal prisoner through London, attended 
by an ir.finilc concourse of people of all ranks and stations. Ills niodesty. ujion tlii; 
‘fccasion, was very remarkable ; the king of France was clad in royal apparel, .m.i 
mmmtod on a white steed, distinguished bv its size and bcautv : while the prince liini- 
teif rode by bis side, upon a mean little horse, and in very plain attire. / 

'i'iiis dreadful defeat, which happened in t!»e year 135fi, almost entirely ruined ti^c 
Ficnch all'airs ; and tlje miseries which ensued from this cause were greatly auginenttd 
by ir.lrsiinc coininoUnns. Tlie dauphin, who had now a.s.sumcd the government, wws 
altogether unable to govern a turbulent an 1 seditioii.s people, at such a crisi.s. An 
scmbly of the states, which he called, took the opportunity to limit the power of ti,o 
priiice, impeach the former ministers, and deniand tlie liberty of the king of Nav-irre ; 
the treasurer of the crown was mnrderetl, by one .Marcel, a pattizan of that worthless 
prince, who had filled tlie city of Paris with confusion by his intrigues. The assassin, 
whom Marcel employed was dragged, by order of the dauphin, from an altar, whero 
lie had taken refuge, and instantly put to ilcatli. The bishop of Paris resented the in¬ 
dignity done to the church ; and Marcel avenged the fate of hi.s adherent, by murdering 
both the iiiarcschals who bad seized him, in tlie presence of the dauphin ; and to near 
liiin, that his clothes were stained with their blood. 'Fhc prince indignantly asked him, 
if he was to be involved in the same destruction ; wlien Marcel aft'ected to proviilc tor 
his safety, by putting upon him a blue hood, the badge of the adherents of Ntivairc. 
Tiio ()ublic disorders were mow abo augmented, by the escajie of the king of Navaiio 
tv .in ( onfincment ; and though the daupliin was even assured that he had administcrcil 
a do»u ol poisoivhe was obliged still to pay him some appearance of regard. A fchemc 
was c'.c.ii formed, by the chiefs of the sediliou, to change the goverDment, to vest all the 
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po.ur 1 !^ {.lie commons, am) leave ihc l-Jn;]; no more R’an an eti!|)!v ti-ie , < .t l.-o .’:.'; t.i.* 

v.as t.ivomal(iy rccfivcd I)y lii'*. cifv of Raiis, it nas entirely i'.j'; etc'l !>y tne r.: r citica 
(1 ilic kini^ciuin. "i’he wh'' lila-nisc rrcO”ni'; 0 !l as rc;:fint by ti!- slatCj 

anil ll'.e inhabitants of Pie; rdv and C’iiinnpa.i'ne took up arms in Ins cri-ise. 

In Jliis disastrous J tatr of aQ'aiis the luibcrics of the peop'a: 'scre > • 

a new auil nnexpcctod cvi'. d he [icasants, sU }0 had been all along oprpri iK '; n; *■.; 
I'./nits, were now {rcatt'd in sneh a manner, that they rose in great r.'unijers to r' \ 
i .t u’.selves ; the castles of the nobility were raH’d to the ground, I’lri: -.'.ires a!i i '.aug ,* 

If,rs ravi-hed, and tlicinselvcs put to the moil cruel tonnents. At l.i-t i!i',y v f;j.- .< 

> 1 ) inn in their own dcftnc’c. Tlic duke of (.)i!eiuis cel off ot tUt m i i li-- ig.- 

of Paris ; Jg.fKlO were massacred l)V t'lC king of Navarre ; fJiHlO, uhn ii.-. l 
j.iM siege to tiic town of Alcriiix, wlicre the dauplji'*.ess and tinee oilier !a;.!ies ol tn- in?C 
iMuk resided, were muted, and pursued will, dreadiui sbuignter, by an oHieer in t ic 
S!. ! vice of Edward. Amid.st these confusions, Marcel, tlie seditious leader alieady n.en- 
tiuued, perished, in a tumult of his own raising ; and the most viituon-i and p:udeu‘ 
p! U['ie<if lljc nation supported the pretensions of t!ic dauphin. IJis most ilat’g. if '.-j 
cni fUY was the king of Xavarre, who had allured to his standard numbers of those Nw,- 
li. in and Engli.-^h adveuttirers who had followed Edward into france, and there itoen 
i to seek their fortunes ; where they associated themselves under the nameo: the C o !.- 
; itnons. Ily such a formidable competitor the daupinn was reduced alnio.'^t to tin ? 

t ••iremity, when his hopes were revived by an unexpected proposal, Irorn ins ri. ; 

p' ac -, Upon equitaiilc and moderate terms. ’ Ilisloiians in general liave aicribrd t ,'s i > 
ti v. natural levity of the king of Navarre, but some have been cl opinion thit he act; .: 
hoin prudential molivc.s, and that he justly supposed it vvould be more easy to i'*.a. ' 
liie dauphin, who was his own kinsman, and humbled by so many misfortunes, li;;ni : > 
;i haughty and imperious cunqueror like Edward. 

In I ^6*0 a peace was concluded between England and Erance, on the follow in,; 
fli'ions, viz. That king John should pay for his ransOiii, at difi'erent periods. Oi i'. •. ; • 

crowns of gold, (about 1,500,000/. of our money); Edward should for cvci .cno . 
all claim to the kingdom of France ; and should remain possessed of the territories 1 1 
I’oictoii, Xainiougc, FAgenois, Perigord, the Limousin, Querei, llouvergne, - 

inois, and other districts in tiiat quarter : together with Cal.iis, C.iUnes, Monircui .... 1 
the county of Ponthicu, on the other .side of France. Some other stipulations v i. ; 
made in favour of the allies of England, os a security for the e.xcculion of these c, 
ditions. 

llpon John’s return to his dominions, he found his subjects too poor to ho al h ;o 
pay Ids ransom. This was a breach of treaty he vvould not submit to : r>s he w.t? i!C*;id 
to express himself in a very noble manner upon the occasion : Thougli, ” .said In', ' bnih 
'* .should he banished from the rest of the earth, yet .site ought still to rciai;! Jar halu- 

i;r.lon in the breast of kings.” In consequence of this declaration lie m iijai.y relum¬ 
ed to Engiaud once more, and yielded himself a prisoner, since ho ccuM imt tic honour¬ 
ably free. lie was lodged in the Savoy, the palace where fic l»ad rciuJed during Ins cup* 
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llic (Icf^niliints, liavi:;;; ’ coti r(*(^!)ce^^ t'- th:- Ins'. < \tiCiiiitv 
'I ijC i;o!);,t.<|iitMrcs of (!tis ('■ ar/,: ';r’,r i 'ola.’f;! !:) O’.T (! ^crifi’i.jn 'j! (. alan 

i’hrs:; v'::(<>rit‘S prof.Iuc'.al ri liu'a?. ta.il'p (i'cil io J .'j.'.'M. iii^ J'.Ii.), toolv 

po.'SC'siou uf llic kin-.!o:ii. 'Iha; wi'.li I'/itain;.' ia;i' vt.'ii, r.d'.ra; t III. inv. 
l'’i‘ancf;j tiavini: I'rovioa [y it over his '■oii laiivaid, l!.''' h.ar:!? o; 

a!»'s. Jiiiiu c'llh d, It;!'-!'rvi.iru o! J', !■•'. .;! d to I .it;, . i.'j'l. iii: v i t.-C jitatoj 

at Paiii; n'iinic tie (.xplained d'C <i‘ tra^si. (J sit’tati at o: ;.:s 1,:; an I .-iii’wod, 'O tal.vi, 

!h ; ncvfs.si!'-; of a?iistiiiL'Idin in ch..la!"''?,-to'tin-kiiiL' Io!.:;. (.a t 1; ■ ; t.* .'itain- 
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priiico of Wail .s had UiaU'ltfd widi an army of i.unfom liitnrdt'air'C ; and ai’;.' 

I avajiii ' fliC .Aaeno's, (> Kioi. and the Limo;i.d!i, iiad (.nttrred t'.o pro', n.vo ot llti:;.'. 
'i vminj; ivaiThtr inn! jtn'if.’i; ap.-d into I'to iiva.rl of IVance \’.nn tit..? t: iiiinqi hony i.t 
in hc'pt'^ of ionsini’ tlic dnkc of Lan('a>{fr in Cinit nne*. ikd ho .=0011 found tn.r: 
),i.- sfhfiiic ua.'. iiDj'.;iK.'ticiu.'lo ; the comiliv titUiiT iiim 'va< too uf;,'.' ^''nirdvd to jor',:': 
I;!.'i.ilvancin-f fmiii'. i ; and a!! uridLios liohind ucro iawken <!■.,■..t. v,fii.di I'.fTK'!:;;.: ' 
li.n.'";d a rctieat. In llfi': Oinburr.uina; ^i!u ition, i,:-; f; r/ah’Nifv u-ns inoiraaed, t y 
informci! (hut Iho kin<; of IdiiMci.' nas artuidly iiMic.-.iiij; at (i.c head ot (jO.ot'O inon t ' 
iiit' iTCitt iiini. Ilo at Ih.st (lion<'ht of rctii‘:i!i;>.v • l)ut i>oon finding it impoarihle, i 
detnrmitKd calruiy to auait the approacl) of t'nc ttmuiy ; and, I'otuiihstuiKline 
nai ilv of forces, to commit a!l to the hazard of u b.dtie. 

It «as at a place caded Mapertuis, near Reiclit.', linil ’odi arnnes c'.mc m 
each other, d'lie French king might have starved liic I n f;!'.h into any torm^ ne m n. 
proper to impose ; but siicii M'as liic im[.!alicnt valour td ttiC I rene;! no'.i hty, an i ; ; 
their certainty of success, (hat it migiit have hem eq.iuiiy fafa! tn aitenijit rep c ;-,!;. 
their ardour to engage. In the mean litnc, while Itotli nrmic.s v.-.le dn'.’-.n out. and (>• 
peeling (lie signid to begin, they were slopped f)y the a|)ncaratiri of Perijoivh a ho at¬ 
tempted to i.'O a mediator hetW’CO!! them. However John, nho i.iado himsi;t sme r ! 
victory, woii'd IRlcii to no ofJjcr ferrn.s than the restitution ot (.’al.ii.^ ; with wi i'l; 1 .• 
black prince refniinglo comply, the onset nas deferred till the next inorniirg. tor 
botlj sides waited in aii.vious suspense. 

During diis interval the young prince strcn;;tlicnf't} ids liosl by new entier.cin.ii n; 
and placed iJOO tnen in ambush, with as many aiaiuns, wito were eomm.mdjd to u:r. o.r 
the cnchiy in flunk, <Iiiring the heat of the cngagernoi.i. Having lakm liie^e | i tea ia SiS, 
he ranged his army in tinec divi.cjons : the van wa.s commanded by the car: m '' urwiciA 
the rear hy lljc eaih of Sali'sfimv and Suflblk, and t.hc main body by iiiui.^il!. In like 
manner ibe king of France urranged Ijis forces in three divisions ; liie i 1st commandcil 
by thc"<iuko of Orleans, the second hy the iluui ’uin, aitcn ic.i I'y his younyei broth',:'- , 
VoL. U. 
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ill! he iii.iiself icti nji t'iC main ho>!y, src'oiulccl l>y his yo’in^est and favoiiiite s:,^. 
ti-.ci) ahoLif 11 years of ago. A-i Jhe Kogiisli acre to be attacked only hy marchiag up a 
!o;:g narro'.v l ine, the IVenclj stitrercd greatly from their oreliers, who weie posted, on 
each side l/chiiid the hedges. Nor ivero they in a better situation upon cinergiijg from 
this dangt'c, t)cing met by the black prince himself, at the head ot a chosen botiv' of troops, 
who inailc a farious onset upon their forces, already in great tlisordcr. A dreadful over- 
tin ow ensued : those m Ijo were yet in the lane recoiled upon their own forces ; wiiilc tin- 
Knglidi troops, wlio had been placed in atnbiisb, took that op|)ortunity to increase the 
oenfusion, and conlirm the victory. The dauphin ainl the duko of Orleans wcie among 
the tirst that fled. The king of France himself made tlie utmost eflorts to retiicve l.>y 
his valour, what his rashness had forfeited ; but his single courage uas nnabie to stop 
that consternation, which had now become general through his aiany; and his cavairv 
soon flying, lie found himself exposed to the enemy's fury. At length, spent nilli fatigue, 
and despairing of success, he thought of yielding himself a prisoner ; and frequomly 
cried out that he was ready to deliver himself to his cousin, the prince of Wales. T.ho 
honour of taking him, however, was reserved for a much more ignoble hand; he was 
seized by Dennis de Morbcc, a knight of Arras, who had been obliged to fly ins country 
f«;r murder. 


In April following, the prince conducted his royal prisoner llirongh London, attcudod 
by an infinite concourse of people of all ranks and stations. Ilis modesty, upon ihi.^ 
Mc-casion, was very remarkable ; the king of Pr.-mce nas clad in royal apparel, an 1 
mounted on a white steed, distinguished bv its size arid beauty r while the prince hiiu- 
solf rode by his side, upon a mean little horse, and in very plain attire. 

Tiiis dreadful defeat, which happened in the year {3S6, a)mo.st entirely ruined i!iC 
French alfairs ; and (lie miseries which ensued from this cause were greatly augmeiit* d 
by intestine commotions. I'lie dauphin, who had now assmned the government, was 
altogether unable to govern a turbulent and seditious people, nt such a crisis. An 
scmbly of the states, which he called, took the opportunity to limit the power of tiiC 
prince, impeach the former ministers, and demand the Hberly of the king of Navarre ; 
the treasurer of the crown was murdered, by one Marcel, a partizan of that worthics.s 
prince, who had filled the city of Paris with confusion by his intrigues. The assassin, 
whom Marcel employed was dragged, by order of the dauphin, from an altar, where 
he had taken refuge, and instantly put to death. The bishop of Paris resented the in¬ 
dignity done to the church ; and Marcel avenged the fate of his adherent, by murdering 
both the niarc-cbajs who had seized him, in the presence of the dauphin ; and so near 
him, that his clothes were stained with their blood. The prince indignantly asked him, 
if he was to involved in the same destruction ; when Marcel affected to provide for 
ilis safety, by putting upon him a blue hood, the badge of the adherents of N’avaiic. 
'J lic public disorders were now also augmented, by the escape of the king of Navarre 
fi'im confinement ; and though the dauphin was even assured that he had admimstcred 
u ^]|||||||||||. poison/he was obliged still to pay him some appearance of regard. A s<-hcmc 

^ sedition, to change the goveroment, to vest ail the 
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juj'.ur in f'nc commons, and leave ihe Kin" no more iJian an ein|*!v .1 t.iii 

uas favouiahly received hy ilm cifv of J’uiis, it was entirely n-if cteij by tlio 01:1 r ciiics 
< f ilie kingduin. The dntipiiin was iikenisc rccogni'icd as rc^ient by the stale-:; "Micral, 
und liie inhabitants of Piet rdy and Champagne took op arms in his cans'’. 

In tills disastrou.s ‘^tate oi afl'aiis the miseries of the pcojiU; ncre b.t i;:;'' -v: ' . 

a new and unexpected evil, d he peasants, «Ijo l»ad been all nlon" opprei=ifl I y ti,o 
:)ol)lts, ucre now treated in such a nmnner, that they rose in "rent n'!mticr.s to n.vrn^c 
i.iiujselvcs ; the castles of tiie nobility were rased to the ground, their v. ives arxi fiaug i- 
ters lavi.-hccl, and themselves put to the most cruel toirncnts. At l<i«ti!i-;y uL.iii-.d 

iv) arm in tlieir own defence. The (hike of Orleans cut off lO.OOO ol toc n in ll.e iv. ig 
huan'jood of Paris ; wcie massacred by the king ot Navarre ; niio n.uJ 

laid siege to the town of Meanx, whore the dauphiness and three other ladies cl the lust 
r.iiik resided, were routeil, and fwirsued with (ireadlul slaughter, by an officer in tac 
Service of F.dwarcl. Amidst these confusions, M-arccl, the seditious leader aheady meii- 
tioiicd, perislicd, in a tumult of his own raising ; and the most virtuoui and pruth 
ju.upivi (>f the nation supported the pretensions of tlie dauphin. IJis most darign(;•!;> 
cncniy was the king of Xavarre, »Uo had allured to his standard numbers of those Xi-i- 
iiiun luul Fuglish adventurers who had followed Kdward into France, and there hetn 
■ !i to seek their fortunes ; where they a'^socidled themselves under the nanicot tne C 
; iiiions. Hy such a formidable competitor tbc dauj^iiin was reduced almost to the l.i:t 
(Mroiuity. when hi.s hopes were rerived by at,i unexpected proposal, Irom Ins nvai. r\ 
l>-ac.', upon equitable and aioderate terms. ’ Ilistoiians in general have ascribed t.'ir? tn 
ti;c natural levity of the king of Navarre, but some have been ct opinion inat he acu 
fioui prudential iMOtive.s, and that he justly supposed it vrould be more easy to dta; • 
tile dauphin, who was his own kinsman, and humbled by so many misfortunes, ti an v . ^ 
a haughty and imperious conqueror like Kdward. 

Ill i36'()a peace was concluded between England and France, on the follow ii ;. c; w 
diiious, viz. That king John should pay for his ransom, at different period*, l-i Ck c. h c i r 
crowns of gold, (about I,.500,000/. of our money); Edward should tor cvci reno • 
all claim to the kingdom of France ; and should remain possessed of the tcrriioricj i ’ 
Poictou, Xaintouge, I’Agcnois, Perigord, the Limousin, Querci, Rouvergne, r.\c-( - 
inois, and other di.stricls in that quarter : together with Calais, C'uisnes, Montreui;, .l i ¬ 
the county of Ponthieu, on the other .side of France. Some other stipulations (u :■ 
made in favour of the allies of England, us a security for the execution of these cr 
diiioris. 


Upon John’s return to his dominions, he found his subjects too poor to be .ih'c lo 
pay his ransom. This was a breach of treaty he would not submit to : ns he w a* .bcjui 
to express himself in a very noble manner upon the occasion : Though,” s.aid he, ‘ t'ith 
“ should he banished from the rest of the earth, yet she ought still to retain !n r habi- 
i.rhon in the breast of kings.” In consequence of this declaration he lutnahy return¬ 
ed to England once more, and vicided himself a prisoner, since he could not be honour¬ 
ably free, lie was lodged in the Savoy, the palace where lie had resided during Ids cup* 
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livity ; and soon nficr he closed a long and-unfortunate reign by his death, in the year 
1364 , about year of his age. " ' * 

Charles, surnanied tiie Wise, succeedcd^his fither on the throne of France ; and this 
monarch, merely by the force of a fih#y conducted policy, and even though suffering 
some defeats, restored hiS eottntfyr^ twjdc ifflo and power. He canard 

the Companions, a set of banditti! long a terror to the peaceable inhabi- 

v-tants, to be enrolled into an armyi ajp^ employed in the wars of Navarre. Though ho 
avoided any general engagedxint with ' E**^i*sh, be was able to expel them gradually 
from some of their, conquests, and had at lerhgth tlic pleasure to sec that their aflairs fell 
into total ruin, on the death oT^awiNi: and^ his son the black prince. 'Having thus c«- 
tal/liihcd once more the house’Of'Wnlois on the throne Of France, be died, in the year 1379, 


in consequence of pofWa foraii^ly given him-by his enemies. ” ' \ 

Doling the reij^ <47hts successor, 'Charles 1 the Well-beloved, a variety df’circum¬ 
stances concurred io eifctiend the pOirei^of England,''‘and to reduce the affairs of'France 
nearly to the ver^ Charles was'hni^t^HS years of age, ho was placed under 

the tuition of tb^; 4dlcw^-^ jf Tlie forraerof'these, instead o( 

instructing hisj pi^itt virtue, iadul'geftf lihnyin every kind ^of vicious plcd"- 

h(>ping thi^y tef g«ta;4«s favour aftei^'aiids. A citiaens of Paris, oppressed 


sore . „ , 

by taxes, dH-ohn^putlii^ quellod while' the ntabadmi- 

nislration of Phiiip^ (he ^jtebf Burgundy, soon involved the nation in'Uemeeessar^r hos¬ 


tilities with tbo 
and he began to display 


winor%-o| Qbbrietiw i how? roear to ah end 

' ^ Iii0 adNhUtra- 

tion was for some lime pihdeid aa^yjgQioq^ A l^:aoaciI^^ 
by restoring their privileges^ poni^ingAdiw oppressbri!, and • 
taxes which had been iiaposcd in hia minwHy* 

occured, very pfejudl^ lO;.^lm interests Of the Fiensh mfliohJi The kidg^ Mvijsi| titken 
up armii 4p‘pttni8b;!5^^i^:d»i^ of the duke of at Mans triih a 

slow fever ; be pifvail^^ of ^^u- 

gust, 1391 having'mafcbed all day in dm iti^fraMa, ragged,; wikl- 

fooking fellow darted from behind a and Ia3ddi|i^^ld'0^^^^^ ot‘ his horse, 

cried out,* “ Stop ! where are" yon gqin|l king ? A Ymi: . 

Withdrew ogaln into tlie wOOd. j ;Thei king pass^ bii, :iii^‘a y||ilh dwtm^ and suon 
after one of the pagesV tvhofj^de/bid^^ad idm aad earned Wa WeOi OV^como^^^^^ 
fell aileepj'and let'it falt'-opicat tb#;'‘ll^mi^ vrblcte'rr«t The Hi^ 

hcaringthe noitC, loOked Mmurf a#A p^ l^'^ed Iffit 

hnenoitiately ; then ridin^ftjrioti%;f drawn, he struck on every side, of 

every person, dU he brok% bias upon which, one of the gept^en 
leapediip ^ind him ehd held hii »oon after, and lay as if hq had been 

dead; so that, being taken up,j^^nd in 0 waggon, be was Mans, 

where beviity#l:l^ fhtyt tn a he came a little to bimaeUpnnd ex¬ 

pressed great coOliefQ^t the blo^^|M:4%d in his delirium^ The plqplOi 'lito had 
expressed the kdocern wore equall:^n^oked at the news el 
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Ilia recovery ; hut unfortunately it was soon dirovered t.hat he no longer possessed that 
strength of judgiiKMit and undcrstandinjjj (or which he had ihrmerly bt-cn rcujaikable. 
In a few u) 0 (ith.s, indeed, the liealtii and undeiotanding of t!ie king seemed !o be sufh- 
ciently iC'^fOicd to ic-assuuie the administration ; but in tlie year 1393, it M as again 
distmhed, by an accident no less extraordinary than the former had been. An enlerlaiii- 
iiient lia.i been given in lionour of the marriage of one of tiie queen's attendants. .At 
riiis six riKiK/tjcs entered the apartment, disguised like satyrs, in linen clolbsi covered 
'.Mill rosin, and, M'hile uarm, stuck over with down. J'hese were the king and five of 
i.is lords. The duchess of J3srri paid attention to the king, though she did not know 
iiun, :iuJ engaged in conversation with him. In the mean time, the duke of Orleans, 

' j.nor;inl of the con'eqnence, out of diversion, ran a lighted torch against one of them 
iiis whole dress was instantly in a flame; and tlic fire was from him communicated to all 
ll,e rc.et. 'i’he masques, notwithstanding the situation they were in, called out, “Save 
“ the king ! save tise king !" On which the duchess of Derri, recollecting that it must 
he him with whom she had engaged in conversation, wrapped liim in her cloak, and pre- 
Sc rved him from further danger ; only one of the rest escaped, by jumping into a cistern 
oj water; the otlier four perished in the flames. The terror which he king iindeiwent 
hy this acciilcnt, instantly occasion a relapse ; and he continued delirious at intervals as 
lung ns lie lived. 

1 he nation was now involved in tlie utmost confusion, and divided into two parties, 
vmhnilly hostile to each other; namely the Burgundians, and the Armagnacs, or ad- 
horeuts of the duke of Orleans. This was tliought bv llenrv of England a favourable 
ofiliorfuniiy to recover from France those grants which had formerly been given u{i liy 
treaty. lie |>nt to sea and landed at Harfieur, at the head of an army of fiOOO mtn at 
arms, and 1:4,000 foot, mostly archers. He took Ilarflcnr by storm, and proceed, il 
I'lrther into tiic country, where he met with hut a feeble rcsisuncc from the enemy, y^t 
tiic climate seemed to fight against the English ; a contagious dysentery cariving of? 
tinee parts ot Henry’s urniy. A numerous army of . 14,000 men at arms, and 4t>,0i'0 
foot, was, hy this time, assembled, under the command of count Albert, and was now 
plficed to intercept Henry’s weakened forces on their return. The English tnonarcli uaw 
thought of retiring to Calais. In this retreat, which was at once botii painful and d.i: - 
gcrous, Henry took every precaution to inspire his troops wiu; patience and pei se ¬ 
verance ; and shewed them in his own, the brightest example of fortitude and re.-igua 
tion. He was continually harra.ssed on his march by flying parlies of the cne.my; a. 1 
v\hcncver he attempted to pa.s 3 the river Somme, across wbicli iiis inarch lay, lK;.- 5 a v 
troojis on the other side ready to oppose his passage. However he was so fortunate as 
to seize by surprize, a passage near St. Quintin, winch had not bect» surticicntly guarded, 
and there he safely carried over his army. 

But the cnt'iny was still resolved to intercept his retreat: and after lia had passed the 
small river of i'ertrois at Blangi, he wa.s surprised to observe from tiic beiglils the whole 
French army tlrawn up in the plains of Agincourl; and so posted that it was impossible 
for him to proceed on his inarch, w ithout coming to an cngaccment. 

Vot. II. y 
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On the morninst of Friilay, the memorable 2ith of October, 141.^, the day of Crispin 
ami (.'rispanns. tlie Kns»lisii and French armies were ranged in order of l)atllc, eacli in 
llirec lines, «ilh bodies of cavalry on each wing, Tlic constable D’Alhert, who cym- 
inandcd the French army, fell into the snare that was laid for him, by drawing up l is 
army in tlic narrow plai/i between tlie two woods. This depi ivcrl him, in a great turn'- 
sure, of the advantage he should have derived from the prodigious superiority <>f his 
numbers ; obliged him to .make his lines unnecessariiy deep, about :J() men in lilc ; to 
crotvd his troops, particularly Itis cavalry, so close together, that they could hardly m</vc 
or use their arnii ; and, in a word, was the chief cause of ail the. disasters that followed. 
The French, it is said, had a con.sidcral)lc number of cannon of dilTcrcnt sizes iu iiic 
field ; but wc do not hear that they di<l any execution, probably for want of room. The 
first line of the French army, which consisted of 8000 men at arms on foot, mixed w ith 
4000 archers, with 500 men at arms mounted on each wing, was commanded by the 
constable D’Albert, the dukes of Orleans and Rourhon, and many other nobles ; tljc 
dukes of Alen^on, Drabant, Bar, &c. conducted the second line ; and the carls ol Marie, 
Daniartine, Fauconberg, 8cc. were at the head of the third line. 'I'lic king of Engluud' 
employed various arts to supply his defect of numbers. He placed L’OO of his la st 
archers in ambu,sh, in a low meadow, on the flank of the first line of the French, llis 
own first line consisted wholly of arciicrs, four in file ; each of whom, besides his how' 
and arrows, had a hattle-a.xe, a sword, and a stake pointed with iron at both end.s, which 
he fixed before him in the ground, the point inclining outwards, to protect him tiom 
cavalry ; which was a new invention, an»l had a happy effect. That he might not be in- 
cumbered, he dismissed all his prisoners, on their word of honour to surrender tlicm- 
.selves at Calais, if he obtained the victory; and lodged all his baggage in the village oi 
Agincourt, in his rear, under a slender guard. The command of the first line was, at 
his earnest request, committed to Edward duke of York, assisted by the lords Beaumont, 
Willoughby, and Fanhope ; the second was conducted by the king, with his youngest 
brother, Humphry, duke of Gloucester, the earls of Oxford, Marshal, and Suffolk; and 
the third was led by the duke of Exeter, the king’s uncle. The lines being formed, the 
king, in shining armour, with a crown of gold adorned with precious stones, on his 
iiclmet, mounted on a fine white horse, rode along them, and addressed each corps with 
a cheerful countenance and animating speeches. To inflame their resentment against 
their enemies he told them, that the French had determined to cut off three fingers of the 
right hand of every prisoner; and to rouse their love of honour, he declared that every 
soldier in that army, who behaved well, should henceforth be deemed a gentleman, and 
iniilled to bear court armour. 

When the two armies were drawn up in this manner, they stood a considerable time 
gazing at one another in solemn silence. But the king, dreading that the French would 
discover the clanger of their situation and decline a battle, commanded the charge to be 
sounded about lO o’clock in the forenoon. At that instant the first line of the English 
kneeled down and kissed the ground : and then starting up, discharged a flight of ar- 
lows, which did great execution among the crowded ranks of the French.- Immediately 
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after, a signal being given, tlie archers in ambush arose, and discharged their airo'.vs on 
the flank of the I’renclj line, and threw it into some disorder. 'I’he battle no v li( came 
general, and raged with nncnintnon furv. The English archers, having e^j.eiidcd u'.j 
their arrows, threw away their bows, and rnsliing forward, made dreadtui hav ^c \vit;i tin sr 
swords and battle-axes, 'i'ljc first line of the enemy was, by this means, deteated ; its 
leaders being either killed or taken prisoners. The second line, coinniaiided Ijv in':; 
tinkc D’AIcn^'on, (who had made a vow either to lake or kill tlje king of England, or to 
jicrish in tlie attempt) now advanced to the charge, and was enco'inier{'<l by the second 
line of the English, condneted by the king, 'i nis conflict was more close and fijiions 
than tlie former. The duke of filoiicester, v/onnded and unhorsed, wa? [)rotccted bv ins 
royal brollirr till he was carried off the field. The duke D'Alcncon forced ins nay to 
the king, and assaulted him with great fury ; but that jirincc brought him to the groond, 
where he was instantly dispatched. Discouraged by this disaster, t’nc second line made 
no more resistance, and the third fled without striking a biow . yielding a conifi'.cte 
and glorious victory to the J'^iglish, after a violent struggle of three hours duidhun. 

* The king did not permit his men to pursue the fugitives to a great distance, but en¬ 
couraged them to take as many [irisoners as they could, on or near the neid ; in wnul. 
they were so sncoessful, that, in a little time, his captives were.more numerous than iiis 
soldiers. A great proportion of thc.se prisoners were men of rank and fortune ; for 
niiiny of the Frence noble.sse, being on foot, ami loaded with their heavy armour, could 
not make their cs(;apc. Among tliesc were the dukes of Orleans ami llourbon, the mar¬ 
shal lloiicicant, the counts D’Eu, VTndomc, Uiciicniont, and llarcoui t, and 7000 barons, 
knigliLs, and gentlemen. The French left dead on the field of battle the constable D'Al- 
l)(.rt, the Ihiee dukes of Alen^on, lirabant and Bar, the archbishops of Sens, one inarslial, 
i3 earls, ,92 barons, l.>00 knights, and a far greater numlicr of gentlemen, besides seve¬ 
ral thousands of common soldiers. Even iho 1 icncli historians acknowledge that the 
less of the English was inconsiderable; those oi our own contcm{)orarv writers, wlio 
make it the greatest, aftirm that it did not c.xcced !0f\ and that the duke of Votk and 
the carl of Sufl’olk were the only great men that fell on thaf side, on this mcmoraLle 
action. 

Tiie interests of tlie French continued to decline during the remainder of tl’.e reign rf 
Charles VT. who died in the year 1422, and was succeeded . y his son C'l:ar!c.s \ II. 
Nothing can be more deplorable than the .si.tiiation of that monarch on assuming 
the crown. The English were masters of almost all France ; and Henry VI. thougfi yet 
but an infant, was solemnly invested with regal power by legates from Paris. Tiic liake 
of Bedford was at the head of a numerous armv in the heart of the kingdom, ic.idy to 
oppose every insurrection ; while the duke of Hurgundy, wiio had entered into a linn 
confederacy with him, still remained stedfast and seconded his claims. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing these unfavourable appearances, Charles found means to break the leagues 
formed against him, and to bring back his subjects to their natural interests and their 
duty. 

However his first attempts were totally destitute of success. Wherever he ertdea- 
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vourccl to face the enemy he was overthrown ; and he could scarcely rely on the frieniU 
next Ilia person. Ilis authority was insulted even by his own servants ; advantage after 
advantage «as gained against him ; and a battle, fought near Verneuil, in wbicb ho was 
totally defeated by the duke of Iledford, seemed to render liis afl'airs altogether despe¬ 
rate, Jiut from the i/npossibility of the English keeping the field, without new' supplie.s, 
Hedford w as obliged to retire into England ; and, in the mean time, iiis vigilant enemy 
began to recover from bis late consternation. Dnmois, one of his general.s, at the head 
of !<)()() mcj), compelled the earl of Warwick to rai.se the siege of Montnrgis ; and this 
.1 Ivaniagc, slight as it was, hegan to make the French 3npj)osc tiiat the English were not 
iti • mcihic. 

no: Licy soon had ctiii greater reason to triumph in their change of fortune, and a 
r.ew icvololiocr v\it 3 produccvl bv irreans, appai'cntly the most unlikely to be attended 
with success. In liiC village of Domicmi, near \'auco!enrs, on tlic borders ol I.on ain. 
there lived a country girl, about L’7 years of age, called Joan d Arc. '1 his gnl li;id 
Ijecn a servant at a small inn ; and in that humble station had snbimtled to those hndv 
employments which fit the body for the laligucs of war. Sin; was of an irrenroidialj.o 
life, an J had hitherto testified none ol those enterprising rpialitics which disjrlaycd tin ni¬ 
sei ves soon after. She contentedly fulfilled the duties ot her situation, and wts rcin.nk - 
able only for licr modesty and love of religion, 13nt the miseries ot In r country .secimd to 
have been one of the greatest objects of ber compassion and regard. Her nuiid, in¬ 
flamed by tijcsc objects, and brooding with melancholy .stedfastness upon them, licg.ni 
f.j feei several impulses, wiiich she was willing to mistake for the inspirations ot htaven. 
Convinced of the reality of her ow n admonitions, she had recenrse to one Ilamiricourt, 
•'overnor of Vaucoleurs, and informed liim of her destination bv heaven to free her na- 
live country of its fierce invaders, li.indriconrt treated her at first with neglect ; but 
tier importunities at length prevailed ; and, willing to make a trial of her pretensions, he 
^ ivc ber some attendants, w ho conducted Ijcr to the court, wbicl), at that time, resided 


a Cliinen. 

I he French court were probably sensiUe of the wcaknc.ss of her pretensions, but they 
were w illing to muke use of every artifice to support their declining fortunes. It was 
ihcictore guen out that Joan was actually inspired ; tliat she had been able to discover 
the king, among llie number of bis courtiers, although he had laid aside all the distinc¬ 
tions ol Ijii aiuiiority ; that she had told him some secrets winch were only known to him- 
i,tlf ; and that she iiad demanded and minutely described a sword, in the church of St. 
C’alhcrin de Fierboi?, which she had never .seen. In this manner, the minds of the 
vulgar being prepared for her appearance, she was armed cap-a-pce, and shewn in that 
unitial dress to the people. She was then brought before the doctors of the university; 
and they, tinctured with the credulity of the times, or willing to second the imposture, 
declared that she had actually received her commission from above. 

When the preparations for her mission were completely blazoned, the next aim was 
ti> hcud hrr against the enemy. The English were at that time besieging the city of Or¬ 
leans, the last resource of Charles, and every thing promised them a speedy surrender. 
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at the head ul'the emvov, uhieii she ira.d .sately (irotcrtcd. hi!c she aa.'^ leadme ■: 
tn)oj,,s aloiur, a dead silence and ualonidnmnt iei;;ncfl ainon.^ tiic J!r..;'.i.'a ; and!;, 

lejaideil, uilh reiii^ioiH awe, that temerity, \\hieh they tiion^ht nolninyeat m;; ei laif ’ 
a.s-iManC',- caald inspire. R il iliey were soon roused iVom ti.cir state ol am.i.-eaa. ac i 
a Irom til ‘ touii ; Joan led on the hesieue I, hearing the .‘•acred standarJ lu . 

inuid, eiic'j'ir.i^in:» tiiciu uitii her words and actions, brinjin^ ti.etn to the tree,' ■ a 

ovei puu (. I lay the Ix'.sitnjers in their own led'./abt.s. Ill tne attach ol one ot tue 

wa- v.eeiiided m tne ii' !;!- with an tirrow, inU instantly pnlliny uni tiw ue:y ..1 'a.,.. . 

:iiid ■.■citing tiic wound fjoieidy drcs-nd. sOC n.'.'lent <i iec..; *■> Oi a j t.;..- t: . 
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t\ti I’iin Iv danyi runs to remain anv iunoer in the presence ot such a to.:: ay. on 
\ ii i','! i.ni.s ( neinv, r<i!.sed the sieec, and retreated w ith all imayinahle pi ecaiiiion. 

i lie laisiii'f ot tile siem of Orleans was one part 01 tiio maids [iromise to tl.e k 
I’lancc ; the cio'wnini; him at llheitns was llie other. She now ilechned tiiul it w.ir> 
time to compU lc tliat Ceremony ; aiiii Charles, in imrsuance ot lu r advice, set uni toi 
liiicims at tiie liead of IC.OPO men. The towns ihrouah which lie passed opera u ti .i; 
•piles to icceive him ; and Rheims sent him a deputation, wnh its lu npuii i.y a; 

proarh. 1 he eeiemoiiy of his coronation was tlwre pcrformcil w;t;i Ino n!!nf.^t sowmi-ity ; 
and ilie Maitl ol Orleans (for so slie was now callvd' s* i ins' tiie conn!.et...in vii m r nu:- 
sion, desired leave to retire, allcdj'ioiy that she had now uccomplisiaal tne nnl ol i.m 
callin''. lint her services had heen so ofoat that the king couid nut tinna <-l naii i g v. p.i 
lier ; he pressed her to stay so earnestly that she at ienglh comniiid witn i,,:' rcqac.-t. 

A tide of successes ut first followcil the performance ot tins suicmniiy, i-nt at Ic.’.jtii 
the Maid of Oilcan.^, having thrown hcrselt into C om[)ugno, was taken paisonei by t.’.»i 
ilukc of llurgnndv. She was condemned to be burnt alive for soicei\, and it g-ci.t.aip. 
believed to have snft’crcd agreealile to tint sentence, in the inaiket-placc ut Kouen .\n 
opinion has, however, been entertained, tint she was secretly conveyed to a ditt.mci.. as.d 
lived many years afterward. Soon alter Ihi.s transaction, llie diikc ut Lurgniui' u-.wiiiid 
to his allegiance, the duke of iledforcl departed this life, and tlie city ot I’a; :.■> ae.uiov\- 
Icdged the I’Vcnch king for its sovereign. 1 he Knglish at'iairs now Ici.ime totally 
iru iiieviihle, and nothing remained of all llicir extensive Cvnue,;.'!' 
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:i’s a: iu';!i i'.ml li;:.' fOiiiniuii [»« Oj-ie oi’ l:i( ii' Lin i ly, di'j'iad llir pant r ol'ihc nn!)i.n 
t'.'l.iM'sii! d a .blaraling aiiny. and « ven iiaitu'c-d tlio .•'talcs ta iviulcr many tavc.s perpotii.i!. 
«iiicii iofnn Ily were only t< nij>;>!arv. in order tu suppoit tin.' armv, \\:,!i'!i uas to kecj> 
ti'cmsidvr- I) jju’irv. IVoni fid.^ tin'ie tlm people neio’ aeiaistomed (o -,ni nit (•ntii'i'l-»' 

to tlic vo.co u. tin :r .‘'OveV( ign r.s their onlv |ee;.'!lalor ; and i't ing al-.va'. -^ ohi'dicnt in 
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1 ::i' !);.•;!( i v i.n S’. 

th.it wendci lei i'c\ ohd.if n to \\ hid) it \v;i3 indt l)tei| for its lii;oity. I’.rli!'.- l.v ti. o' 
i-at'.iral .'ituatuin, niroundi.;i with mtiuntains, torrent-^, and weeds, t:;:’ S.’.i--, i. 
i.o’.iiU)': to idii iro.m stranjr.'?, l);)d lived happily in a rnjgcd eouniry, sit lied only io ue o 
v. i.o h.ivc he:n rtceiis((,mc(l to a tn:gt)l ami laborious course ct lilc. i,<j::u'i?y r.i ; . ,i 
’.'.as til" l;a i '5 ct their govcrnriicnh d'hey bad been lice iVom tJna: iiuim n.oi i.e : 
a;; ! . n ;-.!;y ol their nobilitv alliinjited to tvrannize, they were c ilin r .lilugttiier c' 

p'd:.-'!, i. d'i'-cd within bona.d hv the people. Jhil although tin' Swi:v> wei'e e.vtrenid .■ 
je.ilo:;: oh ti.dj hher'y, tuev had always been .^ubiiiirbivc to the cutpise cni wliici) tiicy 
tih’pendc.i ; r.nd nianv' oh liieir towns were free and in)j)cri:d. 

hi n Uod(dpiiot liapshnrg was clcrlcd efr.pcioi', several lords of caslics formaliv 
accused llie canlons of Ury, t'chwit/, and I'lulcrwald, of having wilbdrawi) tbctnsdvcs 
from li)eir feudal .suhj •efiem. lint RndoIt)h, who had forineily fonglit again.st these pi-ily 
tyrants, decided in favour of the citizen.s; and tijcucelo!lii these three cantons wttc 
uiid.;)-tiie palronagt-, but not the dominion, of the bouse of Aii.sliia, 

Rudolph al’.’.ays treated the Swiss withprcit indulgence, and generously defended the 
lights and privileges against tijc nol)Ic!ncn who atleniplod to infringe them. Alhcil s 
conduct, in these resjKcts, was just the re-.cr.se of Ijis fathei’s ; he wanted to govern tiu; 
Swiss as an ahs.dute sovereiL’n, and bad formed a sc heme for erecting tlicir country into 
a principality lor otic of !jis .’ions. In order to accomplish lliis purpose be endeavoured 
to persuade the cantons of Ih v, Schwitz, and l.'ndcrwald, to .«nb!nit voluntarily to hi.s 
d iiiiiion. In case of compliance he promised to rule liicm with great lenity ; but liml- 
i..g uem tenacious ot their own independenev, and ileaftoall bis solicitations, ijc resolved to 
t 1 11 them rougher tnclbods, and ajop.oinied governors, who domineered over liicin in 
t,., i.'i.u lutiaiy manner'. 
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*1.1- {.ia!i)i-. i.t t’,' ic gox’crnor.'; ini i-i\ 

‘i.ii'i ;i,,l lo i;:\( (i a |io!c in (hr riirnlv! ; .’ rff- of Aifcai, a; i i i j*-. ■ ■ 
(>n pain of dfath, to pay oJiciHain'o to it. Ihii (hr i;y!< ocivh -r i-;• 
ihi iiii I ail, u l!•'. aiiiotv^ hail prf.j-. ctf d tiio (.f i,i.-, cfj’.irtrv, \ 

Ui }.:y ll.at ai.Mnri lajina^a. ( tins I’.r --vtriira- oidciad i,i;n to Ir- hat.-d ; i , 

11 tt'diiic p'ini,h!i,a;!t, on cniKiition that ii'„-itriko an app).' i'm.iji iii:) , 

un ;iii ai.o'.v. ii!,, u|;:) u;.:. an cxcf llt.rit marksman, acccfitcd the a.ttrnaiivc, a; 
ha ! i.fL- ;: ,u i lortiineto .-.tiikc oil t!ie apple without liurlin;' hi.s son. Jlut Cki^ltr, ; . 
('• iv.ii'^ ;i «i ('cinl ano.v innk-r ilitam’s coat, iiupiired for Miiat parpose t.hat «as ir 
t( iiuvd. •• it was div-iinKcl for thee,' replied tlic indignant Saiv~. "it I had killed n 
! or tiuit heroic answer liC was doomed to iierpetuid iinnii-onnicnt, though ; 
wa.^, iinppiiv put out ot tlie governors power to carry his sentence into t xtcijiion 

1 lies and <.ihcr acts of uanton tyranny determined Arnnuld Mtlohta!, a native ( 
I. tuk'r\\ aid, Werner Stiall’acie r ot .^chnilz, ami Waller i’litt/. ct I h to p;;t in t 
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lion iho.'.e ineasiires uhich tiiey Irid concfrtfd for deliveiinj t 

iioni t’he .\ij.'li i.iii Natnridlv iiold and cntcrjiri'iri_». an.i !.v .i 

ii.'lin.'icy ot 1 : i ic y had iKoijcntiy met in private tti i>. ) .il-e op.;', t: i.^ 

?i>!ing -!j! ’ I.t : each a.‘:soeiated three others ; and tlus»^ l-J nten a n;>k- .cd ■ 

, ’ < 

; 'TP.:!! ei;t; rpr.se "itliout the Iu;-s ot a sinulc life. Havin.f ['-ep.io '■ ihc .’.i.:: 
r.u'ir SI'H':al ciinlotis for a revolt, li.ey .«!t;ri)iised the Aii' 3 tri,;!i .n v : s, a.".! t.. 

< c:n to th'- iiootu ; td) ig ilg li;i tn {o piomise, upon oath, n. v- ;■ i; • i iv.i .-..tvi- 
•’ lu Vctiaii natii.n, tlicn d.smi.S'i d tiieni ; an itisnince of nioderii'.i'.'ii not pnii 

*' d 1.1 t e l.i-tui'v ot mankind, ot a people incen‘=ed against thv.r oppi'esscis 
" o> i);d td.'Oi in llu ir power. 

* h > ihe^c three cantons l.’rv, Sch iit/. an;! Underwald, delivered tin niselvi^ uo 
- •O'l. .1 loid o.'tahli.'hed that liherty, uliich, till within enr recolh ed; n, t';,; v 
■ .'it: eiiioy. i no other catUons soon c;!gn ,y •! in thi-: oon!cih raev. '■■iiieii c.ivc 

t'» the It p'.i'.'hc ot S.i.s.sLfland : never diil any people hrht h,;:_;cr o-r h.trder thr 

lihnly than the Swiss. They pnrdiascd it hy above dO hallks ag.oin-t the Au.sMi.-n. 

till \ tf .ipeii Inc Iniit ot their labour, for the cliange of govcnimeiit set mod ic^ i.-.ive prt.'- 
«h.t'. d a t h.ingc in t.hc; lace ot the coimfry. 'j he rn.le soil, wiiieh lav nigieettd nrdtr 
ernd ntnl tvrannieal nia.sfi :s, now appeared cnllivatcvl ; the craggy toe.U are c. vcicd 
Mill! \ine.s ; and the wild hentli. tilled hy the hands of iVecdoin, f -reatne a fr'.ii'fnl phi,:’. 

In tracing the history oi It.vly thronglt the long period which i.s included i;t thir e: .i 
tn, it is necc'-.snrv to pursue a douhle plan ; tirst recording such events a? e, :';. ..I 

Italy in genera!, attd al'crwards tracing tin: progress of tlic particular states ■. f wi.;. :; i: 
IS cum[)osed. ,V.s the I,oml)ar<.k itad not been pi'.sses.scd of the whole tCirh' :v t ) I'aiy, 
.so toe whole of it never earne into the possession of Charlemagne : ncitlicr, si; ( . t.'c lime 
lit tlie Coih.'i, .has the whole ot this country been under tlic tloininio.n of .ni . ;;;:;e stale. 
Some ot the sontlicm [irov incus were still possessed by the emperors < f t < ; 't.intintgne ; 
atul the libeiul grants ol Pepin and Charlemagne himself to the pope, I v.d invested him 
with a considci able share of temporal power. The territories of the pnpe, indeed, wcr<* 
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fii'pjscd (o i)c Ik Id in viiss«Ini»c I'roin Fjanc-e ; but this the iiopos lijcui^dvrs al'.vavi 
.•■liiily denit d. 1 lie iiii(l!s[Mited tciritory of Cliarlemaj»iie in Italy, ihcretoi t, was rc- 
flrieted to Piednuuit, the -Milanese, the jManfnan, the ferritorv ot (icnoa, I’aiina, Mc- 
dona, Tuscany. lJulo,i,ma, liie dukedoms of-I'Vnili, S|mlet<), and llcncvento ; the last ot 
'nhich cont.iined tiie greattst part of the present kingdom of Xapics. 

Ihe feudal "ovcrninont which the LombanJs had inivodnced into Itidv, natniallv 
produced revolts and coimiiotions, as the clitlercnt dukes inclined cither to change their 
masters or to set up for themselves. Several revolts indeed happened duriu;; tiie life of 
Cliarlomagne himself; u-rdch, lioucvcr, he always found means to crush ; hut aftci" his 
death llic sowreiirnty of Italy became an object of contention between llie kin^s of rrnnee 
and the emperors of fiennany. From this time we may date the trouhles uitii which 
Italy was so long overwhelmed ; and of which, as they proceeded from the ambition of 
those called kings of Italy and their nobles, of the kings of France and of the emperor.s 
of (icrmauy, it is difficult to liave any clear idea. 

U iiile Lothaire was engaged in his unnatural war witii Louis lL*honnair(‘, tli;? Sara¬ 
cens lauded Oil the coasts of Italy, and Committed such ravages that even the hisijops 
wore 1 to arm themselves for the defence of the country. Luthaire, however, 

after retiiruing trom his uuuatural war with hi.s father, was so far from attempting to p t 
a!j (.ml to tiicjc ravages, or to restore tranquillity, that he seized on .some plaotvs l«e- 
loiigiiig to the .see of Rome, under pretence that they W’ere part of his kingdom of Lom¬ 
bardy ; nor would he forbear these encroachments till expre.'isly commandeil to do so by 
•JI5 tuther. Attcr having embroiled himself, and almost lost all his dominions in a war 
wild his brothers after the death of Louis, and declared his j|on, also called Louis, king 
i)t Italy, this ambitious prince died, Icavipg to Louis the title of emperor, as well a-i 
king of Italy, with which he had before invested him. 

'Ihe new emperor applied himself to the restoration of tranquillity in his dominions, 
and driving out the Saracens from those places which they had seized in Italy. 'Fhis he 
fully accomplished, and obliged the infidels to retire into Africa ; hut, in 87.), he died, 
witimut naming any successor. After his death some of the Italian noh^, headed by 
t!ic duke of 'I'uscany, represented to tlic pope, that as Louis had left no successor, tijc 
regal dignity, which had so long been usurj)ed by foreigner.*!, ought now to return to 
the Italians. The pope, however, finding tiiat Charles the Bald, king of France, hud 
such an ambilion for the imperial crown that he would stick at nothing to obtain it, re¬ 
solved to gratify him, though at as high a price as possible, lie accordingly crowned 
him emperor and king of Lombardy, on condition of his owning the independency of 
Horae, and that he himself only held the empire by the gift of the pope. This produced 
a conspiracy among the discontented nobles; Snd at the same time, the Saracens re¬ 
newing their incursions, threatened the ecclesiastical territories with the utmost danger. 

'’i he pope solicited the emperor’s assistance with the greatest earnestness ; but the latter 
•lied before any thing cft'ectual could be done: after which, being distressed by the 
.'uiacens on one hand, and the Lombard nobles on the other, the unhappy pontiffi was 
forced to fly into France ; Italy now fell into the utmost confusion and anarchy ; during 
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time tiie:if6t4i^^|^^tes of’immbardy auiimad an independence, wtiich 

they have ev«r 8Sic«vfetainede'4»^-'-v iA • 

In 879 the popic coijd^ by Bpson, lon-in-law to 

Louis n. of Frauee : -JocUfied^ mticb IQ have raised this prince to 

the dignity of kiog-of Itafy, he foui^ bis m.tereat.ipftufficiant^^^^^ purpose, and mat¬ 
ters remained in their forfoer aUuadon. pope, were 

now indeed recondled to hiiitji<.;!iHJt, notwitii8|iindidg the state of the 

country was worse (ban; e^r} the greaf^naej^^rej^^c^^ any superior,, 

and every one claiming to. bp 8overp,i^;^ j 0 ;^,bja I'o add to the qilami* 

lies which eniued-through the prabife^bf t^lO committed every 

where the mpsi tei:ribie;itivpgee.;<ti|l/|^.Jas<^ despising the kings of 

the Cariovingibn rade, who by their niutual dissensions, began 

to ibink of throwing off even alt nom^^gi^^sibn to a forc^n , yoke, and retaining the 
irnperiat dignity among themselves. that by,being more united among 

themselves, they might be more able tbi^ teshtMlie. common enemy. ' ^ in 885, 

they went to pope Adrian^ , requtttting bimster join tbem^^^ m assertinglthe independency of 
Italy; they obtained of him'tlw twojfoHowing decrees, i^ia. That the popes, after their 
clcciion, might be conseemtedy^withemt waiting for the presence of the his om- 

bassadorr; and that if CHaii(ta 4fae Gross dlied without^^^s^^ kingdom of Italy, with 
the title of emperor, should be eOnfern^ op pit the IjeUan nobles. . 

lnconsequence ol tfaasedamwes,, Bbreng^iu|}, of FruUi, seized on the kingdom of 
Italy, on .U)er;d«atii of Glwiriet,jihe;,Gl^^ Purmg bis itei^ the Hungarians invaded 
Italy, and plundered the-tpwm of 4*|eyisp^ and Padua, without resistance, the 

inhabitants flying every where ioi6;£^|jj|$d continued for 

two years ; nor copld witliout paying tbeniiiP large suiii of 

money, which, howet^r,: fqfjibe J^Jjowing^^ar cetunicd, and 

ravaged the territory of th^ jnvwdera departed, 

M'hen the Sar|ceus, whpA|^4pi|^d iu thq-fpOfcip^Kl^aind Ca' 
bria, and in^e an, ne^i^\irhood of Pavia; while t 

inhabitants, 
time 


iK^tp^iegbli 
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tlve:>cliij^, and to repress 

t'- ' 7\- ■■, V2' •. '•'“v >**"*• •> • * 


venna, 

count of Tuscany, applied 


the i^ults of the Saraeens. methods of 

ed^eting tbit, oneof the SaracepsLifl^iW countrymen, 

fled to Rome, s^aAd offered to deUvgr ii^italiai^^m pope would , 

bpt'allp^’him a srnall body .oC.m(m* ^^)bl;pimp^||a 


were cho§tepiVall well armed ; _ 

tacked the uf^eU aa they were r«ttirning;;^^S|t£^ 
great parties of them. These losses 
plwed amongst all their cities ; apiib.pakV]^j 
tl^doned the rest end retired hitr ' ^ 


Sajijm^'"'into by-patl»S8''^|;f»^' 
»,%i^ffevfirai times defei^^ 
iarj|ceas, a '^neral alliance was coil-' 
a town on the Garigitano, they 
much niore formidhble than 
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1)6fore ; which alarming Ihe pope, he consulted with Arnulpiiiis, prince, of BcncvcMto 
suiil Capua,, sending at the same time ambassadors to Constantine, the Creek euiptuor, 
^inviting him to an alliance against thajnfidcis. Tbe Saracens, unable to witiistauci Micb 
a powerful combination, were, besieged in their city : where, being reduced to greot 
straits, they at last set 6re to it, -and sallied out into the woods ;• but being pursued Iv the 
Italians, they were all cut off to a man. . 

* In 924 llercngarius was murdered at Verona, and the Sar&cens, taking advantage of 
the disturbances which the^ subsisted, plundered the cities of Mantua, Brescia, and L’er- 
ganio. Marching afterwards to Pavia, they invested it closely on all sides; and, about 
•llie middle of !March, 925, taking advantage of the wind, they set fire to the houses next 
the walls, and during the confusion broke open the. gates, ..and getting possession of the 
‘ city, treated the .inhabitants .with tlie grjeatest barbarity. Having burnt the capital of 
the kingdom, ttiey next proceeded to Piacenza, where they plundered the suburbs; and 
■ then returned to Pannonia laden with booty. , . 

Another Berengarius,? grandson of the former, became king of Italy in 5)50; he ex¬ 
ceedingly oppressed the Italians, and revolted against Otho, cmperor.of Germany. Tlii<i 
at last procured his ruin ; for, in 961 , Otho rcturned,'witb ap army into Italy, where he 
was crowned king by the archbishop, of Milan, and the year foltowing was crowned 
emperor by the pope, > On this occasioi). ha received the imperial crown from 
his holinessi nod kissed bis feet with great hpmility: after which they both went to 
the altar of St. Peter, and bound tbemselvw by a solemn oath, the pope to be alwa\- 
faithful to the emperor, and to give no assisUhee ' to Berengarius or Aldebert, his ene¬ 
mies; and Otho to consult the welfare of the church, to restore to. it all its patrimony by 
former emperors. .Otho, besides this, be|bowed. very*rich presents on thp church of Si. 
Ptjter. He ordained that:;the elecUdh of popn should be according to the canons; that 
the ejected pope shoidd not be consecrated till hO had (^blicly promised, in presence of 
the emperor’s commissaries, to observe every fhiqg formerly specified «iih regard to 
the rights of . the emperors ; thetihese comfiiissart^s should constantly reside at Home, 
and make a-report every yeajr hqw justice was. administered.dy the judges ; and, in case 
of any complaints, tfie coninaismries should fay tlipm before tl>e pope ; hut if he neglected 
to intimate them, the-imperial (foinmissarics might then niiat they please. 

Otho was, however, so far.irpmyicldiug any ijouplicit obedience to the pope, that he 
joined with the bishops 10 opposing John XI^,., and .electing I.eo in his place. At the 
-time of Otbo’s death Italy wqs dividedJnto Apulia, Calabria, the duke-* 

dqm of /Beneyeplo, Campania, .TerrAjiornana,, the 4^ of .Spioleto, Tuscany, Eo 
tqikgt)^^;|^^bardy, and the marquiiil^e Fruili, 'JVeviso, and Genoa. 

Apui^.ei^ .^Hbria eicre still cljjin^'^^bjr^ ,tl»ej,0 ; but all the rest were cUher irn- 
hieduitely aiilgcct to, dr held of^, .ih€.;kmg9 . of H Otho confcireil Meneyentoj 0ii- 
eluding.tbO; Aptient : Samnium) on of jiiat name. Campania und.. |iibi^nia lie 

gave to the dukei^^apua, Najil|W,, dnd Salerno. Home with its terrifofyf Eavcnna 
jvith the exarchate, tS^dqkedom of Spdlcto. wjth Tuscany, and tlj« umniuisote of Anco¬ 
na he granted to the and rofained tlie rest of Italy uniiei the Xonn of a kingdom, 
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Some of the cltic* were left frc^ but all tributary. He- appointed several hereditary 
R)nr<iiii.satt.s and counties, l)ut reserved to himself the sovereign jurisdiction in their ter- 
ritorics, i lie liberty of the cities consisted In a freedom to ciioose their own magistrates, 
to be judged by their owti laws^ aird to dispose of their own revenues, on condition itiat 
they look their oath ojf allegiance to the king, and paid the customary tribute. The 
cities tl)at were not free were governed by the commiifiartes'or iteutetiants of the empe¬ 
ror ; but>the free cities wefe.governed by fivp’pr itthle- cobsiijls, afterwards caljed poles- 
tales, chosen annually, who took the oath of alie^nce fQ the emperor before the bishop 
of the city, or the emperor’s commissary, ^iddes regulating ' what regarded the cities,' 
Otho disiributed honours and possesSobs to those whp had Tiervcd him faithfully. Tiie 
honours consistedjn the titles of dul^, marquis, count,- captain,v valvasor, and valvasin ; 
the possessions were,'besides land, >tM*dutiea arising ^ ferries, roads, hsh* 

ponds, mills,, sal t-pits, the uses of |ive'r>;fti^ all pertaining to Them, and such like. 'I'he 
dukes, marquisses, and counts, Wfcfe .jtho«d who received dukedoms, ' marqnisates, and 
counties from the king in fiefs; the captetbs/llad the command of a certain number ot 
men, by a grant from the king, duke, marquis^ of count; the vaivasors >ere subordinate 
to the captains, and the volvksins tatlibrn. t 

Daring the reigns of the jieepnd bad third Qtiios, a cilizeli ofc^om’e,'whose name was 
Crescentius, attempted to rpstdre the antient republic. Othb III. in tl» year 998, be¬ 
sieged the city, took it by assault, and caatied;^fescent}us to{^ behead^. Hdnry, suc- 
cj'ssor of Otho, i^as induced"to, pfp‘m^«:the;’'f|dpe,v-;bc that be woitid 

be faithful to him and hisVucppsso^^^ ; ' 

ifenry Iff. granted-to cditaihOS^ofman>, adyentara^ the investiture of great part of 
Apuliu and Calabria, which they iva| Greeks and Saracens. H» son, 

lienrv IV. had a‘ long contest the ceie- 

bruted liildebrand, otherwise denornjb^e^^^^fego^^ VII;' ^tloW tth»' alfe^ dticr- 
mined beUveen llenry V. arid related^ ■ 

In the reign of ConrarI>tfi.‘Who''‘fiuei9^^^'jntWhrin^rrinh* 
the (juciphs and Cl 


divided seyeral culurnns fpr ' entet^g'^tfeby as ma|iy-. 

difrerent:irq|t^|S.dlQying-pissMd; whe!^."lHl,■ 
made scypraj salutary regulBtibbi iilt'the;'}^^ gobdvnf^^ dbd miiiiai y 
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limit's of the empire, and exacted homago of all those who lield of if, without excepting 
even the bishops. (Jrievances were redressed ; iiiai'istracies were reformed ; tne riglits 
of regality discussed and ascertained ; new laws enacted for the maintenance of public 
tranquillity and the encouragement of (earning, which now began to revive in the school 
of Bologna; and, above all, suhvassais were not only prohibited from alienating their 
lands, but also compelled on their oath to their lords paramount, to accept the emperor 
nominally, when they swore to serve and a.ssist them against all their enemies. The 
pope took umhragc at this behaviour towards the ecclesiastics : but Frederic justified 
what he hud done, telling his deputies it was reasonable they should do homage for the 
fiefs they posiessed ; as Jesue Ch.-ist himself, though the lord of all the sovereigns upon 
earth, had deigned to pay for him.^elf and St Peter the tribute which was due to Caesar. 

Soon after this pope Adrian IV. died, and two opposite factions elected two persons, 
known by the names of Victor H. and Alexander IH. The emperor’s allies necessarily 
acknowledged the pope chosen by him; and those prin€c.s who were jealous of the em¬ 
peror acknowledged the other. Victor II. I’rederics pope, had (iermany, Bohemia, 
and one half of Italy, on his side ; while the rest submitted to Alexander III. The em- 
peror took a severe revenge on his enemies;'Milan was razed from the foundation, and 
salt strewed on its ruins ; Brecia and Placentia were dismantled ; and the other cities 
which had taken part with them were deprived of their privileges. Alexander III. how¬ 
ever, who had excited the revolt, returned to Rome after the death of his rival; and at 
his return the civil war w'as renewed. The empe'ror caused another pope, and after his 
death another to be elected. Alexander then fled to France, the common asylum of 
every pope who was oppressed by the emperorT; but the flames of civil discord which he 
liad raised continued daily to spread. In 1168 the cities of Italy, supported by the 
Greek emperor and the king of Sicily, entered intb a new association for the defence of 
their liberties ; and the pope’s party at length prevailed. In 1176 the imperial army, 
worn out by fatigues and diseases, was defeated by the confederates, and Frederic bim- 
self narrowly escaped. About tlic same time Ire was defeated at sea by the Venetians; 
and his eldest son, Henry, who commanded his fleet, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The pope, in honour of this victory, sailed oujt into the open sea, acconrpanied by the 
whole senate ; and after having pronounced a thousand benedictions on that element, 
threw into it a ring as a mark of his gratitude and aftection. Hence the origin of that 
ceremony, which is annually performed by the Venetians, under a notion of espousing 
the Adriatic. These misfortunc.s disposed the em^rcror towards a reconciliation with the 
poj>e; but reckoning it below bis dignity to make an advance, he rallied his troops, and 
eyerte^ .himself with so much vigour in repairing his loss, that the confederates were dc> 
feated in a, battle ; after which he made proposals of peace, which were now joyfully ac> 
cepted, and Venice was the place appointed for a reconciliation. The eoipcrur, the 
pope, and a great many )>rincea and cardinals attended ; and there the emperor, in i\77, 
put an end to the dispute, by acknowledging the pope, kissing his feet, and bolding his 
stirrup while he mounl^ his mule. This reconciliation we^ :*ttciuled with the submission 
of all the towns of Italy which had entered into an association for Uicir mutual defcuCCt 
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i lif'V obtained a general pardon, and w ere Jedt at li.b* i ty to u;e c -. :i iaws ai.d 

tmiiiS ot governineiit ; tuif,’.voie obiii»' ii to take loe oa^h ot aii«.L;i:UKc t ,» t!ie emp'.for, 
a:i Itif'ir superior lord. Calixt'.is, the aiilij.upe, find ej airiudoutd l>\ lijc euipc- 

ror iit (‘onsefjuence of this treaty, made ai io his sul.-oii'^ion to Alexander, who i •ce ve j 
bini w ith creal humanity ; and, in oider !o |>revenl for llie tntiiie tho«e di5i:.i 
wliu'ii Inid so often attended the el< ( liiMis ot the pop-he r.dicd a gener jl conn;.!, in 
which it wa'i deerted that no pope should he deemed duly elected, without iiavtUif i.vo. 
thirds of the votes in Ids f-ivour. 

JlcniyN’l. conciliated the atP ction of the Lombards hy enlarging liic ptiviIeL;es ot 
(ifooa, PisB, and olh^r cities. l)nriii<; the ininoritv of Freddie 11, hoth Italy a:.d 
(iertnany sulfered severely Irom the violent contention between his ad!j» rents and tht/se 
ot Othoof iJrunswick, who was supported by the {tope. Frederic tu nsed was atterwa'd? 
excomnuinieated by pope (ir* gorv IX. on account of bis backwardness to depart lur 
the Holy J..in(i. 'i he animoiUy between the Guelphs and Ghibeliincs revived ; t!,e 
pope was ol'-liged to fj'iit Rome ; and Italy became a scene of vvar and dcicialion. or 
r.'ilht r ot an hundred civil wars ; which, by inflaming the minds and exciting tnc restiit- 
inent of the Italian princes, accustomed them but too much to tiie horrid practices ol 
poisoning and assassination. 

After his death an interregnum succeeded, during which the cities of Lombardy oh- 
'rviiicd ibcir irccdom, and tlie imperial power in Italy became nearly annihiiatcil. 

In tiaciiig the history of particular stales tbroogh this period, we sliail pur.' io ti.e 
Older Ol tlicir situation. The•liistory of Savoy is involved in ubsenrity ; it appeals to 
liave been a county in the )2tb c« iifury, and erected into a duchy in 14l(>. 

In the time of Charlemagne, Genoa began to be distinguished by its wealth and |.op,i- 
lation, was governed by consuls, and gave name to the coast. About tiic ycaryotp the 
Franks having lost all authority in Italy, tiie (Rnoesc began to form thcinstlve,s into a 
lepulrlic, and to be governed by tbeir own magistrates, wlio were freely elected, and took 
the name of consuls. In order to support their independence, they applied t cu iclvcs 
w ith great assiduity to commerce and navigation. They extended tiieir commerce ho;n 
Spain to Syria, and from Fgypt to Constantinople ; their vessels, according to the custom 
of lhe.se times, being fitted for ligliling ns well as nierchamlize. Having thus acquired 
great reputation, they were invited in 1017 by the Pisans, who had likewise formed (..cn> 
selves into a republic, to join with them in an expedition against Sardinia, which lia l 
been conquered by the Moors. In this expedition they were successtul ; the island was 
reduced ; but from this time an enmity couMiicnced between the tw o republics, wim !i 
did not end but with the ruin of the Pisans. J he first war with i*isa coinmenctd about 
30 years after the-Sardinian expedition, and lasted 18 years ; when the two i entendmg 
parties, having concluded a treaty of peace, jointly sent their forces against tiic Mours 
in Africa, of whom they are sai«l to have killed lOO.OOO. The (ienucse wire very active 
in the lime of the crusades, and had a principal share in taking Jeru.'a’ciii. Ihey also 
waged considerable war with the Moors in Spain, of whom liiev generally got the better. 
They prevailed against the neighbouring states ; and 1220, iiad enlarged their tcu’- 
VoL. II. 3 C 
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torii’S I'OyM'.a t;;, (.f tlje ApponiiiiK ■?, so that the rest of Italy loohed upon thetr. 

'Mill a ji ty-; ; in i.!i 1 tiic fictions, which had for a lonn time reigned in the ciiv, 

notwitlistandinall its wealtii and power, iiuiticed tlie iniiahitants to snhinit thcmselcca 
lor years to fic (ioniiinon of Ilcnry \'II. emperm of (icrmany. Alter his deaiii the 
dissensions in (iene\a tevived with greater turv tlian ever. I'liev eontinned till l.'i.M, 
Avlicn it was agreeii that the city shonM he governed hy the king of Xapdi a'vicar ; that 
the exiles siioLild he recalled, and all the oflices of state he cijually divided hi,t'u »ji the 
(iiulphs atid (diiile-Iliiies. Ahont the year 1;).')() thev tiecled a didic, in sninniltc'i 

to the king ol I’rance, and in UCC the ilnke of Milati ohiaincd the sovi uigntv. li; 

] 43') tiiey again laid claim to independence, in J 1.58 snhmittcd tn liie IVench, and two 
years after put themselves under the protection of the duke of Milan. 

Tiie governors of Milan earlv asserted independence, which hronght a dreadful caia- 
inity on tiie country; for, in the capital itself was ievellcd with the grouml, hy t!.e 

emperor rrcderic llarhaiiossa, who comnutted great devastations tlnoughnut the duchv 
Diii iiig the Idtii ceidury tiiere were long and hitter contenlioiishetwecnthepopiilar 
party, hea-ied hy'rorianno, and the friends of the n'lhility, midcr Otiio, the aiciil/isl.op 
1 iic latter part nitimatelv prevailed, and tlie city remained in the possession of tiio \’is- 
con.ti familv till the Mar 1448. After this it was st i/cd hv Sfoiza, who had mairii d tlie 
duke's natmal datr’liter. Intl/O bej>iiniing of the loth ctnturv the ilominions of the 
-Milantse included Ilolognu and Ihsa. 

.Modena was g-jvern! (1 hy the family of F.ste, who, though they aeknowlodged tiicm 
sclvfs vas' i's of tlie cmfiire, had an unlimited authority it^lheir own dominions. 

i'o'vnrds t:.e clo^e of the 11 th centmy, \'enice began to make a va ry eon^lderahlc 
f'S'irc among the Italiin state.s, cind to earry on wars wii:» several ot them. In iii'H 
Ih'- rep li-lic was, hy the emperor of Constantinople, invested with tiie sovereignty of 
Dalmatia ami Croatia ; which, however, had heen hehl long before hy rigid of comjuest. 

1 Ih'v distinguished iliem^clves greatly in the several croi'adcs, and rcnilrifd themselves 
at length very formidalile throughout all J'iuropc. 'J'lic Sicilians, Paduans, with the 
statc.s of Verona and Ferrara, fell the weight of their power ; and in 1773 they vciiliircd 
to <j;>[iose Frederic liarhaiossa, emperor of (Jermany. 

The (ienoesc, hy their successful application to commerce, having raised thctn.sclvcs 
in such a mauuer as to he capable of rivaling the Venetians, a long series of vvars took 
place hetvsecn the republics, in which the Wnetians generally had the advantage, thongli 
sometimes they met with terrible overthrows. 'Fhc.se expensive and bloody t^uaitcls 
undoubtedly weakened the republic in the main, notwitiistanding its successes. In the 
year 13-48, however, tiie (lenoese were obliged to iiijjdurc ilio protection of \'isconli, 
duke of Milan, in order to support tiiem against their implacable ciitMilics the Venetians. 
Soon after this, in the year 1352, the latter s.ere ufletly 'iefeated, with sucli lo.ss that it 
was tiiought the city itself must have fallen into the hands of tiie Genoese, had they 
kno-vii how to improve their victory. This was in a short lime followed by a peace; 
but from this lime the power of the republic began to decline 

1 iiu cities of Florence, Pisa, Sienna, and some others, during the contentions between . 
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tlir* pope oinj'icrci.', nii * U.i.ir i(•■-pf.ictive adhficnts llic Giiclphs aii l f/.I'wijiiin's. 

(iic’.v i.'iCiir.f ives li( 111 ) i!, (,1 fiotl), ami erected tlicmsclvcs into 

III (!i;if o) I'i Hci)('r, ddhii <lc Mc'dicis, a po[)u!ar notilerna:), so iiiii', . ::j.. 
.•'■ir into t!ii; iavoiir (it iii-^ cnmitn’mcii.. that tlicv invested liim with SfjV'.ri ijn 
P'-.t w,!'. a t.iiiujns icpi.l.lic f,'!l subdued, first l)y the duke (d Milan, ami UjCh t'V i n. 
.i'ii.'in iitim s, in (he \c:ir i 'J’hc duchy of I’errara was governed l>v the i.ciU'C ur 

J: In. 

'j'lm m; at( v paitid' the kingdoin of Najiles was inclmlcd in the dumiv (;f Per.cv' ;!t.’ 
'-nci'! till' duke of ti 11 ilory, swore alh.giance to C’liarletmigne ; and tiioni'i :.e n- 
•! it-aiu't id'M, touml im-iiMS to preserve his dignity til! his death. Onrnig fim u’ • 
ci.iiMiv tiicie \'(it' aimo.st (.^oniinnal wars between tlic lk'neventiuc.s um.l the X-.apoiitaus, 
wi o wciL- suhj: ct t'l the e.iblc rn emperor. The latter cii'lid in t’le Sarane;)? to 
U'^'-i'.tam'c, wh(.' laiid.i. d at I'liiidisi. iibuiiltlK; voar SfO, and coiniii.tt' J manv devast.itn ;;•> 
wiiiiuut ellectimt any pi rinammt sitlleinc nt. Sinardo, wlio v.a-; at ti i-. time dnke >f Pe- 
m vi u!<), attacked ti;e citv cd Amilli. h vtihv] it-; walls with the gr -n:: !, eanicd oil a:i .t- 
'\n:dt;i, ami im. I)!;d_\ (i it' tnt- i.ii ‘■aint d rijdio'.m n. A great m mv r! i,;: 

wi 1 (‘ t) aii^-porled to Naiciiio, and hv pr'amitim; alliamn - t'.v .la:.’- 

bi-tii p: me?, he endeavoured to niiite .\m.'.!ll Ui tiis own p: imip i:v as t' .:nv as p'.'^.-i!'.'■* 

1 )niing toe.'C transu'tions Sicardo had tviMimized over liis .^ubj a 's in .--le.ii a niar.ni: 
t!n;l ill htst Ids nobles (■(.:i>{d: ( d ajaiii'l idm, and ho was iimrdeicd tn i.is tent. J r am 
Cm ihiitli ot Sieaido to (iie end of the lOth centurv th(’X'capoIit;in ter;lu>r;-.s were iidn.i 
\nCi eontiiuial distraction; the* IIi iieventincs, .Salt riiitans, XT;ip(;!ita:'.s, (.a'.'’..!!', in 1 
Am.dot.ms being Ireijucntly at war with each other, and ini^cralily harr.mMd i-.y t:!e Sd- 
race.is,%liom the contending parlies had cal'o d iii to their assistance. In t.ie m .rr !t'’ 
or IdOJ tlic Normans (iislheuan to be remarkable' in Italv. Tlmv had alnnii a cenl,;! v 
heloie embraced ( hiislianity, ami berenic' m i v ..lous in ail the snj'ei-ction^ '-e'de'; 
Were tlicn piactiscd. Tiicy were paitlcularlv /ealons in vifr.ing ^acre i p'aees, i'-pcI'i.diy 
llome, ami the holy sepnlehrc at Jeriisalcm ; ,mil bcino m.turaiiy of a vriy ir.aiC d d;s- 
po.-ition, iIk'v forced tbrungli great bodio.s of Greeks and Saiaccn.s, who oppo.«ed ti oir 
pi'.ssage*. About this lime-Kh or as others write 100 of tliC Xurtnans, retmning from 
dennsalem by sc;i, landed at Salerno in tlic habit of pilgrim.-*, wh('re tiicy were horamr- 
ably received by Giiaiimiiiiis, who, nut luing in a condition to i pposc llie invadei; by 
force, was [ireparing to pay them a lai;ze sum of money, which tiiey dunamii I, when 
tiic Normans pio[)osed to attack them ; and having got arms and horses fi\';n the p’rlnec, 
limy engaged the inhd< Is w ith .siieli fury ami bravery tliat tlu y entirely defeated ha .-n, 
and obliged them to tiv to their sbij>s. Ilv this eomiilote vietorv Giiaim.irin-' \'.»s tilled 
with such admiration of the valour of these strangers, that he iiitreated i':; :n to l emaiu 
in his country ; oll’cring llmin lands and the most honourable cnij)kivn;i. ut- • but not 
lieing able to prevail with them to stay in Italy, or even accept of lii» {*:esc:'.t.', at th.eir 
tlepailure In' sent some ambassadors with them to Normandy, in v^jSlIs loaded with 
exopiisite fruits, rich furniture for horses, ^ke. in order to idlme the valiant Normans to 
l.avc their own cuimtiy. Great numlicrs of Norman .u!\ci’tu:ers at ddVerent times 
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tni ios bpyniui t:ii skirts of the Appenninos, so tliat the rest of Italy looked upon then: 
with a jt iiioiis rv<- : in i;}i I tlic factions, which had for a luii!» time reigned in the city, 
notnilliManding ail its wcaltlj and power,, iiuluccd the inhahitants to submit thcm.seh(;.s 
lor CO yt ar.s to tin; dominion of Ilcniy VII. cmpc'ior of (icrmany. After his dcatii the 
dissensions in (.jciuna roviveil with greater fury liian ever. They continued till 
M'hen it was agreed that the city shonlil be governed by liie king of Nar)le.s’vicar ; that 
the c.xiles should be recalled, and all the otVices of state he C(jually dividevl bi twcin tin* 
(luclphs and (ihil)c*l]iues. About the\car KJ.‘3() ti)ey t Icclcii a duke, in submitted 

to the king ol J'ranee, and in the duke of Milaii obtained the Koveieignlv. In 

1 tj'ii t!)py again laid claim to independence, in 14.58 snhmitted to the ITench, and two 
years after put themselves under the protection of. the duke of Milan. 

Tiic governors of Milan early asserted independence, which brought a dreadful cala¬ 
mity on tiie country; for, in 1J5‘2, the capital itself wa.s levelled with the ground, by the 
emperor ITcderic iJarbaKa.ssa, 'rho committed great devastations thionghont the duchy. 
Dorimg the i:)th century there were long and bitter contention.sbetwccnthcpopular 
party, headed l)y'J'orianno. and the friends of the nobility, under Olho, the al<•hbi^llOp. 
Ttic latter part uilimately prevailed, and the city remained in tin; j)osse.ssion of the ^’i.^- 
co'iti f.imiiy till tijc year 1448. After this it was seized by Sforza, who had manied the 
last (hike’s natural daiig'iter. In the beginning of the l5tl) centurv the dominions of the 
-Mii.i.'a sc included I’ologna and Pisa. 

•Modena was governtd by the family of Este, who, though they acknowledged them 
selves vassa's of the empire, had an unlimited authority iiMheir own dominion.s. 

fowiirds the close of the 11th centuiy, \'enicc began to make a very considerable 
f lore among the Iluli m slates, and to carry on wars wiili several ot tbem. in lOs.; 
Ibe rtrpnblic was, by the emperot of Constantinople, invested wili» the sovereignly of 
iUalmatia and Croatia ; vvhicli, however, had been held long before by right of con(pie.st. 
i hey distinguished l!iem.«elves greatly in the several croisadcs, and rendi red themselve.s 
at length very formidable tljroughoul all Kurojic. 'I'hc Sicilians, Paduans, with the 
states of Verona and Ferrara, felt tlie weight of their power ; and in 1773 they ventured 
to ojipose ITcderic Ilarbarossa, emperor of (icrmany. 

The Genoese, by their successful application to commerce, having raised themselves 
m such a maimer as to be capable of rivaling the Venetians, a long series of wars took 
place between the rcjjuhlics, in which the Venetians generally ha.l the advantage, though 
sometimes they met with terrible overthrows. These e\pen.sive and bloody quarfcis 
undoubtedly weakened the republic in the main, rxjtnithstanding its successes. In ibc 
year 13-18, however, the Genoese were obliged to implore the protection of Visconti, 
duke of Milan, in order to support them against their im|>lucable ciieniics llie Venetians. 
Soon after this, in the year 135o, the latter were utterly defeated, with such loss that it 
was thought the city itself must have fallen into the hands of the Genoese, had they 
know n how to irnjrrove their victory. This was in a short time followed by a peace j 
but from this tiure the power of the republic began to decline. 

The cities of Florence, Pisa, Sienna, and some others, during the contentions between. 
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thr pope rn)i.rr(,;-, riii I th'ir respective aclliercuts tlic Gnclphs au l f j niiycl.mr.s, 

(iitw liiciti.-( Ives lifMii l!. (ioiiiifiioii of holh, and erected tlicmscdvcs into 5Cj':n.itc ro;;ni,i.i;- 
'vcalt!!-- In ihiit ol l iurcnce, .folin <le Mc<iici5, a {)opular noideman, so insin i.i't d . i.i., 
.•'!t iiilo the iavonr ot Ijis countrymen, that they invested him with sovereign j o.*.tr 
i’lsa u;i; a lainojis (i.|iiili!ic till subdued, first liy tlic duke of Milan, and tnen bv i:,e 
j iorentiucs, in the vear i 'J'hc duchy of I’crrara was governed hv the house of 

),lc. 

'J’bc yi fatcr part of the kingdom of Naples was included in the dueny of I3encv» :it.- 
, the duke (-f tbi^ tenilory, swore allegiance to C'hai!em!ii!ne : and thotnib ijc i-.. ■ 
N '.l. ! ajain-'f iii'n. found means to preserve his dignity till his dcatli. iJunug tiie ol.u 
c»;’,!!!ry tiu ie une almost conlinnal wars between the Ijenevcntines and ti.e Xcapidiitans. 
Mi‘o weic si.l.j' ft t') '.lie e,ist< rn empeior. T!ie latter called in the Saracens to their 
as'isnmce, wliu landid ;it Jh imlisi, about the vear Sfo, and comm;tt<;d nvanv devaslatii. ns 
v.iiliuiit elli'clingany pi rmanont settlement. Sicardo, v.IjO wa.s at tbi' lime dLike t f lie- 
ni VI iito, iitlacked the city ot Am.i'll, h velh'd its walls with the gr'-uud, canied otf ali it- 
wciiltii, and ll!! hoo'v < r its tul' l.ir .-aint ’^JVijihonu n, A iireat m.tnv cu' li.“' in!.,ibil.ii'.' 
wcie liansporteil to Salerno; and hy [>r<'moting alliances lafnetn l!.e inimiuiain^ o: 
i'.dn pl'u’c?, he endeavoured to unite Amidti to his own firini'ij' ih’v as li.inlv as pfs.sih;-’ 

1 )miiig tlie.'C traiisactions Sicardo had tvr.umixed over his subj cts in ii:!.,u a manner 
tiiat .it last his nubUs co!i''pired ajaio't iiim, and bo was murdered in .bis tint, i rum 
tnc ^ii atb of .Sicaido to the end of ihe lOth cenlurv I’ne Neapolitan teriilories were tid'si 
wilij eunliiuial distraction ; the IJencvcntines, Salernitans, Xeaj'ohtans. (.'auu.n's, ar.d 
Amallil.ms being trcijurntly at war with each other, and miserably harrassul by ine Sa- 
raeen.s,*w hum the '’OiUending jiarlios bad called i.i to their assi.-'tancc. In liic vi ar lO'’g 
or lOOJ tlio Normans tirst began to be vcmaikablo in Ilalv. Thev bad about a ccntni"-- 
betuie embraced Christianity, and becu-mo very alons in all tiie snpei>titions wiiie'j 
"ere then piacliscd. They were particidarlv xealous in \isiting sacre i p!aee.s, csnrci illy 
Home, and the holy sepulchre at .lernsalcm ; .and being n.umally of a very maitial dis¬ 
position, they forced tbrongli great bodies of Greeks and Saracens, who oppa.«ed their 
p is.sagc. About this lime 40 , or as others w rite 100 of the Norn.ans, returning from 
derusaleni by sea, landcii at Salerno in the baliit of pilgrims, ^vheIV t.hcy were iionunr- 
ably received by (iiiaimaiius, who, not being in a condition to (>j pose t!ie invadeis by 
loice, was preparing to pay them a large sum of money, whieh they demanded, wiieii 
till; Normans projioseil to attack them ; aiul having got arms and borses from tiie j-riiice, 
they enguged the infidels with such fury and bravery that they CP.tircly defeated tiuun, 
and oliligcd them to fly to their ships. I3y this com['.lete victory Gualmarij^ w.is tilled 
with such admiration of the valour of these strau'^ers, that be intreated fuein tv> remain 
in bis country ; oll'ering ibem lands and the most honourable eniploymeul; . but not 
being able to prevail with them to stay in Italy, or even aceqit of hi* piesents, at their 
depaiture be sent some ambassadors with them to X^ormandy, in vessGs loaded with 
exipiisite fruits, rich furniture for horses, i*ve. in order to allu;e tiic valiant Normans to 
Lave their own coimtry. Great numbers of Norman adve;'tu:ers at dillercnt tiir.es 
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into Iliily ; among whom were William, Drogo, and Umhert, three of the som 
(it J'ancred, iluLo ul Hantville ; from wIkksc posterity those prion s werr cU’scl'Jk 1 (mI who 
fi st compiercd the i.shuul of Sicily from the Saracetts, and forno'd the presint kirjgdom 
of Naples. In 1040 the (Ireck emperor Michael Palcologns, in order to scemo (ho 
.'olVcllon of hi.s fickle subjects, undertt'ok the conquest of Italy from the Saracens ; and 
fur that puipo.se seiU a general, named Michael Maniacus, into Sicily, 'i'iiis commander, 
licariiig of the great reputation of the Normans, sent to (Inaimarius, prince of Salerno, 
iiitreuting him to grant liim some of those warriors. His rnpicst was most willingiy 
hcaikciied to by tiic prince of Salerno, who, to encourage the Normans t.) engage in the 
expedition, promised them some additional rewards hesiiles the emperor's pay. \\ illiam, 
Hrogo, and L’mhert accordinglv mmclied from Salerno with .‘»vH) of their countrymen ; 
and passing over into Sicily, distinguished themselves mo.st remarkably in the compicst 
of that island. Maniacus acknowledged that the recovery of Mes.sina was chielly owing 
to their valour ; and M'illiam, with his Normans, gained a complete victory over the Sa¬ 
racens before Syracuse, where he killed the governor of the city in single combat. 
Normans, after this, being ill treated by those who required their assistance, returned 
back again to Italy, and conquered the greatest part of Puglia from the (ireeks. In 
lOdti the famous Robert (juiscard ascended the throne. He made great progress in the 
conquest of Calabria, and reduced most of the cities w hich held for the Cl reeks in these 
parts. About the .^ame time the counts of Capua were expelled from their territory ; and 
tiic abbot Dc.siiierius mentions his having seen the children of Landulphus V. (he !a.st 
count, going about as vagabonds, and begging for their support. The pope, alarmed by 
liicsc conquests, excommunicated the Normans by wholesale, pretending that they had 
seized some of the territories belonging to the church ; but by the pretended sulrgii.ssion 
of Robert, he not only was persuaded to take oflf the sentence of excommunication, but 
to invest him with the provinces of Apull'ia, Calabria, and Sicily. After this he continued 
l!.e vvar against the Greeks with great success. In IO 7 ], in conjunction with his brother 
Roger, he conquered liie island of Sicily, and gave the investiture of the whole island to 
him, with the title of count, reserving to himself only the half of Palermo, Messina, and 
the valley of Demona. The like success attended bis arms against Salerno in I 074 ; hut 
after tliis having inadvisedly taken some places from the pope, he again fell under the 
sentence ot excommunication ; yet he was reconciled to him in lOMO, and received a 
second lime the investiture of all his dominions. The next year he undertook an expe¬ 
dition against the Greeks; and though the emperor was assisted by a Venetian fleet, 
Robert made himself master of the island of Corsica, reduced Durazzo and great part of 
Romania; insomuch that by the success of his arms, and his near approach to Constan¬ 
tinople, he struck an universal terror among the Greeks. Rnt while Robert was llms 
extending bis conquests, he was alarmed by the news of a formidable rebellion in Italy, 
and that the emperor Henry had taken the city of Rome, and closely shut up the pope 
the castle of St. Angelo. Robert, therefore, leaving the command of the army to his 
foil Duemund, returned to Italy, where he immediately disper.scd the reljcls, and released 
li.e wiiile Ills son gained a considerable victory over the Greeks. After this, 
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Iu;!»crt made fircat prcpnraliuns for aoctii-r < xpritiii-.n iii'o (.ncrcf\ in orilcr to second 
hi.i son f!«)cu)iiii(l. Alexitis Coainoiiiiif;, who nns af.f.:it this tiific d' emperor hy 

t!ii (I'lcck urmy, beinst os^i^t- d I>y tin; \'encti:in cndrnvo'ircd to ',p;;o«e his passuHe, 

hilt ua-; enlirely deleatco’, ’ai!!i ti c' loss cd a i>rcat itiany pailfvs. Jhit a finai slcjp was 
iio'.k |,’it to In', cntirj'ri.'C-s liv l;ij ('catli, v.h-fii hafificned in llic islantl of O.jrf'.i, in lO'jy. 
'j ho;';li the powt r f)f tiic Xoimans uas tho- thoroiit'hly C'f iblishcd ill Italy arri Sici' -, 
and tiicniifii the jciincc; of Ilem-vriito in J IhO, invested l)v the [X.'pc wtth the tit.e of 

kill,; (d Sicilv ; vet, bv rtax ii uf liie civil dissciT-ions wlitch took {dace amoiii; themseiv- 
and the hfciKTal (•ollfii^:oll uhicl) rci^iicd ill Italy in those ages, they «crc ohii^'d, ly'.-. 
uiiii, taiidinti’ all their valour, to submit to the emperor m I I5)j. Hy him (he Su!.! .■ 
M-tre (MMtcd uith .'omeat Cruelty tlmt the empress Constaiitiii was induced to ( ,i * 
•.i;^ainst liim in i IpT, took Ifnii [aisoncr, and released him only on condition ot hi' serni- 
ii.^ o(]'his annv fur the ildy Land. ’’I'iiis was complied wiili ; l)!it tlie tuificror (ii I not 

lone s:u \ive lii-.' reconciliation, hein^ ptiisonfd, as was supposed, by ordc r of ti;o en;- 

pK.". In the pope claimed the kingdom as a fief devolved <ni the c:ii:r';:i. '.ii i‘ 

' icoicnet o! a ‘•I'litence ot dcp-.-'ili m p:r(/nunncril af’-dnst kin,j I red’i; ‘ '.t t:." c> 'c-.c.; ot 

I/.i.'iiN : and in lh'',l liie kio,’. I.nn \\ a^, in cc.iy-(joence ot tli's ri._':it. cic.le: red ui; C. ;;.r. ■ ■. 

eoiiiit ot .Viiji n. After mocii contc.ntiun ;nid bioo.lshcd tiic I rtneli t.': !' uecirne ‘n:. 
ef >i(i!yand Naples. '1 in’ tu.nniv ul’ the I’rtncli iuin^ In'opi'urt.ih!y 'cwn-. .hi.-; •. 
I’i 101. a ;:icn;l‘‘man of ^ derun, formed n con'[iiiacv a^iinst tli(.m. !'./ \‘.:;:c,) n ■ r o-. 
enuci the support of the Kin^ cd Aria^on and h c poi'C. (bi Master .M nday. M.i' ' 

the chiet eorypiiMti.is had assemiiled at Pah rmo ; arid alter dir:;'i<:i- f'.>r!i;.,c 1';- 
Icjnitaiis ;ind rrencli wc nl in a ^rand process On to the chnrc:! ot .\fonrcalo. .dinit ti.ire 
miles witlionl the citv ; while tiiev were spurtinij in the lie.d'. ahiido iiap:. 0 !',ei.i to p,^^s 
liv wiili 1 r Ir.dii, who beiiiji obseiwed bv < ne* DrcH’hcttns, a rrer.cmnaii, i;e ran to ii- r 
and be'^an to use her in u rmle manner, under piili i.rc ot starcinn;: tor concealed 
A \()un^ Sicilian, exaspcialecl with this a'Tiont. stabbed him with lii-s own saeTd ; a; i a 
tumult cnsnini:;, ‘dOO I'rrnclnnen were immedi.itclv ni-..'Icred. 1 ho f .ratcd pupuhic ' 
tin n ran to tire <!ty, crying wut, “ Let the Lrenc’i die 1 Let liie liancii die' : an*! ’ •- 
out distinction of a<.M'or sex, slaii^htereil all of that nation they could ti'id. r’ven so.' . 
!iad tied to the churches. Tlie conspirators then left Palermo, and excited (no in: o * 

tants to murder the I’rencli all over the island, excepting in Me-'sin.i, wiiicli c'.y ot ni-l 

refused to be concerneil in the revolt. Pnit being invited by the Palermitans to tn; 
oil'the rrciieli yoke, a few weeks after, the eitixens. in a tinmdtuous manner, dcitioyr.t 
some of the IVcnch ; aiul pulling ilown the arms of king C’hailes, and ercetn g thorCit 
the city, chose one llaldwin for their governor, who suvcii the reniaining Irennh !.< m 
the fury of the populace, and allow ed them to transport tiiemsclves with tln tr :vrs 
and children to Italy. Kiglit ihousaml pei.sons are said to ha\'c htcn mm' rid on 
this occasion. U’liey now transferred their allegiance (o the king uf A' ; an I 

it was at length determined that Naples and Sicilv .should be two d.-li;;'’ lon^dums, 

llie former subject to princes of tlio liomse uf .Vnjon, the latter to the i.we ot An age"'.. 
Malta was at this time subject to the kings of Sicilv- 
VoL. 11. 3 D ' 
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'\Vc have related in a former chuptrr liic suceossl’ul rcsi^t.>nce of Ptlayo or PcIa^Ios, 
the first king of Leon, agcainst the Moors. In the year their power received anuther 
blow by the rise of the kingdom of Navarre. This kingdom, ue are told, took its origin 
from an accidental meeting of gentlemen,, to the number of (>00, at. the tomb of an her¬ 
mit, named .John, who had died among the Pyrenees. At this place, v\hcre they luul 
met on account of the supposed sanctity of the deceased, lliey took occasion toconver.se 
on the cruelty of the Moors, the miseries to which the country wa.s exposed, and the 
glory that would result from throwing otV their yoke; which they supposed might easily 
be done, by reason of the strength of their country; on mature dclibc rations the project 
was ap[)roved : one Don Garcia Ximcncs was appointed king, as lieing of illustiioiis 
birth, and looked upon as a person of great abilities. He recovered Ainsa, one of the 
principal towns of the country, out of the hands of the infidels ; and iiis .successor, I)ou 
Garcia Inigas, extended his territories as hir as Iliscaj however, the Afoors still [lo.s- 
scssed Portugal, Murcia, Andalusia, Granasla, 'I'ortosta, with the interior parts of the 
country, as far as the mountains of Castile and Saragossa. Their internal dissension.^, 
which revived afUr the death of Ahdelraham, contributed greatly to iciiiice the power 
of the iiilidels in general. During this period a new t'hristiau principality appeared in 
Spain, namely that of Castile; which is now divided into the Ohl and New C’a.stile. 
7'he Old Castile was recovered long before that called the New. It was separated 
from the kingdom of Leon on one side by some little rivers ; on the otiicr it was bounded 
by tile Asturias, Biscay, and the province of Rioja. On the south it had the mountains 
of Segovia and Avila ; thus laying in the middle between the Christian kingdom of Leon 
and Oviedo, and the Moorish kingdom Cordova. Hence this district soon became an 
oliject of contention between the kings of Leon and those of Cordova ; and as the for¬ 
mer were generally victorious, some of the principal Castilian nobility retained their 
independency, under the protection of the Christian kings, even when the power of the 
Moors was at its greatest height. In 884 've first hear of Don Roderignez assuming the 
title of count of Castile, though it docs not appear that eitlicr his territory or title were 
given him by the king of Leon. Nevertheless this monarch, having taken upon him to 
punish some of the Castilian lords as rebels, the inhabitants made a formal renunciation 
of their allegiance, and set up a new kind of government. The supreme power was now 
vested in two persons of quality, styled judges ; however tliis method dkl not long con¬ 
tinue to give salifaction, and the sovereignty was once more vested in a single person. 
I3y degrees Castile fell entirely under the power of the kings of Leon and Oviedo ; and 
in 1035, Don .Sanchez bestowed it on his eldest son, Don Ferdinand, with the title of 
king; and thus the territories of Castile were first firmly united to those of Leon and 
Oviedo ; and the sovereigns were thenceforth styled kings of Leon and Castile. Be¬ 
sides ail these another (dirislian kingdom was set up in l^pain, about the beginning of 
the 11th century. This wa.s the kingdom of Arragon. The inhabitants were very brave 
and lovers of liberty, so that it is probable tlicy had, in some degree, maintained their 
independency, even when the power of the Moors was greatest. The history of Arragon, 
however, during its infancy, is much less known than that of any of the others hitherto 
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mentioned. We arc only assured, that about the year 1035, Don Scuchez, surnamed 
the Cireat, king of Navarre, erected Arragon into a kingdom, in favour of his son Don 
Ramira ; and afterwards it became very powerful. At this time then we may imagine 
the continent of Spain divided into two unequal parts, by a straight line drawn fiom east 
to west, from the coasts of Valefttia to a little below the mouth of the Duro. The 
country north of this belonged to the Christians, who, as yet, had the smallest and least 
valuable share ; and all the rest to tlie Moors. In point of wealth and real power both 
by land and sea, the Moors w^ere generally superior; but their continual dissensions 
greatly weakened them, and every day facilitated the progress of the Christians. Indeed 
had either of the |)arties been united, the other must soon have yielded ; for tbougli the 
Clnisiians did not make war upon each other constantly as the Moors did, tlieir mutual 
feuds were vet .sufficient to have ruined them, had their adversaries made the least use of 
the advantages tlius aflbrded them. But among the Moors almost every city was a king¬ 
dom ; and as these petty sovereignties supported one another very indifferently, they 
fell a prey, one after another, to their enemies. In 1080 the king of Toledo was engaged 
in war wiih the king of Seville, another Moorish potentate ; which being observed by 
Alphonso, king of Castile, be also invaded his territories ; and in four years made him¬ 
self master of the city of Toledo, with all place.s of importance in the neighbourhood ; 
from thenceforth making J’olcilo the capital of his dominions. In a short time the whole 
province of new C’astile submitted : and Madrid, the present caj'ital of Spain, fell into 
llie liands of the Christians, being at that lime but a small place. 

In Don Ferdinand of Castile and Leon took the celebrated city of Cordova, the 

rc.sidencc of the first Moorish kings; at the same time that .lamc.s I. ut Arragon dispos- 
ses-;eil them of the island of Majorca, and drove them out ot \ alcntia. 1 wo years 
alicrwardH Ferdinand made himself master of Murcia, and took the city of Seville : ami 
in Ferdinand D . reduced Gibraltar. 

In tlic middle of the i.ilh ccntu.y an event took place, singular in itscU, and {>roduc- 
tivc of the most important consequences. Henry IV' ut C'a.Mile. a weak ami voUrp- 
tuons prince, having given great offence to a large bmly uf tiu; nobility, tlie latter 
ns.'^cmbled at Avila, with the archbishop of Toledo at their head, and there proceeded to 
depose the monarch. For this purpose a spacious tlioatrc was erected in a plain with¬ 
out f.lie walls of the town : an image, representing the king, wa.s seated on a throne, clad 
in loyal robes, with a crown on its head, a sceptre in its hand, and a swunl of justice by ' 
its side : the accusation against Henry w as ixad, and the .sentenct of deposition pro¬ 
nounced in presence of a numerous assembly. At the close ot the first aiticle i)t tiio 
charge, the archbishop of 'Foledo advanced, and tore the crown from the head i i tiio 
image ; at the close of the sepond the Conde duPlacetia snatched the sworil ol justice 
from its side; at the close of the third the Conde de Beiievento wrested tiie .«v'eptre 
from its hand ; and at the close of the fourth Don Diego Lope.s do Stuniga tumbled it 
headlong from the throne. At llie same instant Don AlphoPifO, Henry s luuthcr, a boy 
ol)out 1- years of age, was proclaimed king of Castile and Leon in his stead. 

'i'his extraordinary proceeding was followed by a civil war, wliich did not cease till 
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son)fi liinr aftcf Ihe (Icatl) of tlie yotinii; p.inoc, on ti:e nt.itlos ii.iiJ !i05toH’C'l tiift 

i'inL^ijoni. riiii archbisl) 0 [» ami liis parly tiicn (’oiitiuiii ii to cai i von w ar in tlio name of 
Isabella, the kind's sister, to nhom tbev p;ave t.'ie title of Jsilania; aa<l Henry could not 
extricate himscli out of these troiiiiies, nor rrinaiii pniot upon Ins throne, till he had 
.'ignedoneof the most liuinilialinii treat! '.'ever cxlortcd li'oiu a sovcio'leii; In; aekiiow- 
ied<;ed iiis sister Isal.clla the r^nly lawtnl heiress ol his kinij;dom, in prejudice to tlic rights 
ol iii.s reputed daughter Joan, winun the n)..lcoiit.'nts adirmed to bo tijc olfsfjriDij of an 
adidtcooas coinrntrcc hctvvei’n ih.c f|iieen and Don la C'neva. I tic orcat oi-e'ct of the 
li'.aicoi'.t'Dt j'aitv now was the nuuria.:o of the prince.ss Isaljcila, upon which, it nas e\i 
dent, tiie seciirily of tiie cro'Mi and the hapjiiness of tl.c pcoidc must, in a Laical mca'ine, 
dcj/ond. 'i lie aiiiance was sontfht bv several piinccs : the kiniiol I’orlutial olieied her 
his hand ; the kii:^ of IVance demanded her for his hrotlicr; and tlie kinj^ of Anajoii 
tor Ins son 1 erdinand. The. malcontents verv wist ly pixleried the Arrayonian pi nice, 
and Isabella pi udentlv made the same choice: articles were draun up, and they ueie 
()iivately marii<d hv the aicldiisbop of Toh'do. 

On the death of lienrv, Isabella ascended the throne of Castile, as hei hiis.baiul about 
llie .same time obtained that of Arragon. Ferdinand and I.'uia ila were perrons of great 
i'l ndeiice, and, as sovereiums, liigbly worthy of imitatiim : but they do mil sei m to iiave 
merited all Use I'laiscs bestowed upon them by the S|'anish hisioii.nir, I iicv ilu) not 
ii'.e like man and wife, having all things in common nmicr the diri.clK.m ol the liii. b.md : 
lilt like two princes in ehjse alliance: they neilhi r loved nor hated each oM.ui ; wen* 

'i lilom in conifianv togetiicr ; had each a separate eotmcil ; and were lieo l al ei 

ot one anotiier in the administration. J’ut the' were inseparably nmieii ri rntn- 

in iii interests, always acting upon the same p uiciples, and for> animg tnc ime r ud.s. 

i iK't o()|Cct ■' «is tl;o ii'gulathin of tlieic government, wbicii the < ;vii wars liad 
Inrown into ti.e l;i- t' .1 di.Mjrdei. I’apine, outiagc. and murder wen !h <-o!ue so com- 
’.•ion as not only to intei. nt comi.. ec. but, in a pica’ mca.'me tu susju.ud aii inter¬ 
course between cue jilace am, 'mother, 'i'iicse evil, the joint .sovc,».igns su[ipre.sscd l>y 
their wi.-:c policy, at the same true llial thev extended the royal prerogative. 

Jlut at tiie same time that til irC.itnol. maifstic.^-: b i .such was the (itir thev now 


bore) were giving vigour to their ci'.il governm''!t!, and .s(?cuiii.g tbcii .‘'Niiject.s liom 
violence ami o[)}>re‘.»ion, an intemperate zeal ied them to csfaldisli an ecch .'-ia.stical lu* 
bunal, contrary to the natural liglits of liiimanitv and the mild spirit ol the goS[)(.l. I hi.^ 
was the court of imjui.sition ; whicii decides upon the honour, lortnnc, and even tiie iife 
of tiiC unhapjiy wret' h who hapiicn.s to fad under the suspicion of heresj, or a rmitcmpt 
of anv tiling prcicritc d l,y tijc church, w ithout his knowing or being contronlcd by his 
accLisers, or permitt! d eitlK-r defence on appeal. Six thousand peibon:> were hurnl by 
'jrder of this sanguinary tribunal within four years after the appointment ot 'Ioifpiemada, 
i..e liist iiKjuisitor-gtrieral ; and upwards of 100,000 h it its tmy. I he same imious 
and ihh.d zeal uliidi led to il.c dc[)f)f)nhition of Spain, led also to its aggrandizement. 

li • kingdom of (iranada now alone remained fd all the .M.ihonu laii po'^scs.-ions in 
'■■y'.i I . h.s. ctjiiailv and ambitious, were ntUmal'y cii'>po.scd to turn their 
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eyes to lH«t fatal territory, and fc^tUMikpf iocreaiing l>y ex¬ 
pelling the enemies of Christianitj^rand *^*’’8 conspired 

to favour their pi1^C|^eMoot^|(Pg4l9W I^rdinand, 

having obtained the head of 

his troops, I?®**®'*® 

aueftderf 


Albcacon, and aficrwiutb beeo;ii|lii^^ 
prince eitgaged in the aii:vke«Qf-JPo^iHii^i| 
place of eminence,. undeflPO|k ^d^%^j^ji^^>^ 
but all communicaUon^willl ibe ji^Bi^^l^^ 
he capitulated, after ‘ 

revenue of certain plaee^:Jd,^t!^ 
should retain the undistarbi^i' 


Abdt^i. That 
' rSM ; • nihot defence; 

Jf .ii^ IIm inhebitanls 


use of their laws, and thp 
Moors in Spain, alter hild 

sciences into Europe at a time-v^ep^^^it .wW ld»T >» possessed many ot 

the luxuries of lif^. when J- 

and they seem to have so emntenily pre- 

vailed in the ages of chivalry ? hlcndmg iuetf with the yenerat^ 

northern nations for the solter>.se 4 ^iiljU pprlWU^ distinguishes antieht frpot modern, 
manners. But the Moori«,iM»t»ilii|p^ •««* ^«towcd 

upon them by iome wrilh!1b.dpfS|^|?i^^*W the essential quahlics 

of a polithed. people! hopwdiyi^^^ ^ „ 

The conquest of .rajlicr the milage and 
banbhment of the «n? qommerce of Spam. The 

inquisitkm exhausted its regoigMq»Xt|ji^hjfPW, l»eqple; mhoy of «h^ prcici^cd 

times appeaiM 0'-^% *^'"^'*^'^^^*''^^^ difTused^' 

at the refortQajdpi^';|^ 


voi. a 
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CHAPTER V0 

The HiSTonr or W* or EoMpe-^^ ^ a,a,/a 

*» WlW waf. . tL duke of 

Oilean^ fint^ti« rf the >Iew^^:«ia^4^ Xlt. prorino un- 

succe.^1 .mhu l,.gfa 

ff s! were drfe.te'd®in ,he bu c 

of St Aubin, and the di*e of PHeijAir *a» priioiOT ; !» < ■ 

R 1 the Mate with 

final •“bjWlon.;i:Jt;^a» t|p»itWd>rif*p«rf , 

orown^ofF™cei: and wtheph^pwl^ 

that Charl« ahooldini^ been boSd 

d“, h'rir »«ried to bt 

daughter. Afai;^ofApaltit’j,V44^;CijKi«4;:^i^^vaii#«;is,^ :. ’ 

Maximilian, Wboae porarty hatf pta*«^ liteis&SSm amieia^ .» x- i, • i 

hen loo late, to *»k^«wn^v» l^fea^^ipif^^lbbed with inradon from ®ibe 
uotto for^rf A^ SatoT «„ 

anon diuipu^.; Henry, whpaa^iilWjj^iiSdB^SirfCjOTW^ „,.. 

neceaery •»»to»ea,; waajKmghjiat&Wh'^i^SliiedlM^^^^ 
crovrns, aod throromisfi frf_^^ 7*5,000 


»t«an-p6x’ «‘djr^:;he; :feR,' iUrU the 

13.1)00 Mt^^ ;|%^d^dWiiie 
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than a fortnight. Such extraordinary good fortune seemed miraculo-ss, t.nu :,c v. 
reckoned an instrumcni rjised up by God to destroy the execrable tyrants v. 

Italy was at that time infested. Had Charles made use of this preposscssiuii in nis 
favour, an<l acted up to the character generally given liim, be might have raised ms 
name as high as any hero of antiquity. His behaviour, however, was of a very diderrr.f. 
nature, lie amused himself with feasts and shows, and leaving his power in the hands 
of favourites, they abandoned it to any one who would purchase titles, places, or autiio- 
rity, at the mlcs they imposed ; and the whole force he propoied. to leave in his new 
conquered dominions amounted to no. more than 4000 men. " ’ ’ 

Rut while Charles was thus losing, bis lime, a league was concluded against him at 
Venice; into which entered the popCt the emperor hlaximilian,"the archduke Philip, 
Ltidovvic Sfurza, and the VonetianSi The confederates^ assembled an army of 40,00(> 
men, commanded by Francis, marquis of Mantua, and they waited for the king in i.he 
valley of Farnova, inline duchy of Parrrtii^ ifiifd Which he descended with 9 OOO men. On 
ihe6ih of July, 149J, he attacked the alTiei^aBd iMtfi^hstartd^ superiority, 

defeated them, with the loss of only 80 of his own irteii; Thus he got safe to France, 
but his Italian dominions were lostalmc^t as soott^at ;;lie had departed. Some schemes 
were proposed for recovenng; th<i^ 'cpnqu«ts,'!but^^^^.t^^ n6VB| pot in execution. 

and the king died of:on ^ 

Charles VIII. was sucoeedcc^ duke'pf.Ori who was, now in his 3^'th 

year. He was a generops and bKndc^ by a wild d^ire of Italian 

conquests. As he had, \rbile duhe h| Qtieans,. some claim upon Naples, he determined 
immediately, on his ast»ndiog rihfassert thernT by fclrcc. Ihe 
affairs of Italy;, we«-e’ much fbrtoerly; ;• -The pope, 

Alexander hijss^son, Ctt.^ar 

llcrgia, prpvi4^ for :• bOibad-poPcil^i^^ifid^f^ndiinp W 

them a part; pf Ihey Mifefieie'i lW'archduke Philip, and re¬ 
newed his alliances with-lhe:crpwj^ bffjii^1ph^^ and Denmark. He then tn 

tcred 11% with an arte^f Venetians, quickly 


with jltree armies two* .to Vail by land: W the.se per- 

ohtthe^biU^ebpse'' eight tribunes, 
duke : aftef Whhiltthey expelled the French 


entered into the lejagtite pf prince4i*:wbo ai that time wanted to 

reduce the ov^tjjrofVn pPW^^:..pF■ii^|^dtte!tiafts.■^--"Po'pe-d^^^ wh o had^ been the first 
contriver of this leagd€^#^J’:^sP^|ii^^ it; and daelared, the Venetians 


would restore the cities been unjullTy Taken from hin>, 
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lie would be contented. This was refused ; and in J509 the forces of the republic 
received such ail entire defeat from Louis, that-they agreed to restore, not only the two 
cities detnanvled by pope Tulian,, but whatever else the allies required. 

The pope now, instead of executing his treaties with his allies, made war on the kin 
of France without the least, provocation. X<oa.is called ail^'assembly of hi.s clergy ; wher 
it ivas determinedtbii^jb.isptn^ cases, it ira^ tQ:tnbke^,w upon the pope; upon 
h the IciHiij d(e^r^d- w^ and bpairnltted the care dif his army to tho 

^^farshal de Trivul^i^'^fc ^ the pope to retire.into Ravenna ; and in J51 1 . 

Gaston do Foix, du^e^l 3|femOuyV I* but was himself 

iiiicd in the eD^gej^n|.>;^Afite^ for bant of pay ; aiul the 

French affairs in confusion. 'J'hcy recovered 

the duchy of Henry VIII. of England invaded 

France, and llu]rgundy...with an 

army of 4|ed, aind Ixiuis 

pul an end marriages. 

1 o Ferdinan4-:<^^pbfi^:,]^;’^^^'|i^'iM!^b4vt^^ ,his grandsons, Charles 

or Ferdinandt:^^;^jri^p^i^j|||Jfi^i^l|gi^||)^i|b^ Genoa. This 

proposid Mary, sister to 

Henry on tlie find 

of and the liuko 


ce » 
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grandson. This man, whose character is no less smi»nlar than illustrious, who united 
the ahiiilies of a great statesman with the abject devotion of a superstitious monk ; and 
ttie maghllicencc of a prime minister uiih tlic severity of a mendicant- maintained 
order and tranqtiillity in Spain, notwiUistamling the discontents of a turbuhnit an I i-.igU 
spirited nobility. When they disputed ids right to the regency, he coolly shewed them 
the’ lestaincnt of Ferdinand, and the ratification of that deed by Charles ; hut these not 
sati.sfving them, and argument proving ineffectual, he led them insensibly towards a bal¬ 
cony, whence they had a view of a large body of troops under arms, and a formidable 
train of artillery. “ llehold,”said tiie cardinal, “ the powers which I have received 
" tioni his Catholic majesty ; by these I govern Castile ; and will govern till the king, 
“ \our master and mine, shall come to take possession of his kingdom.” A declaration 
St) hold and determined silenced all opposition ; and Ximenes maintained his authority 
till the arrival of Charles, in 1.517. 

The young king was received with universal acclamations of joy ; but Ximenes found 
little cause to rejoice. He was seized with .a violent disorder, sufipo.sed to be the effect ut 
poison; and when he recovered, Charles, prcjuiliccd against him by the Spanish grandees 
and his FUruish courtiers, slighted his advice, and allowed him eve.jy day to .sink 
into neglect. The cardinal did not bear this treatment with bis usual fortitude ot 
spirit. He expected a more grateful return from a prince to whom be delivered a king- 
oom, more flout isliing than it had been in anv former age, and authority, more extensive 
and better established than the most illustrious of Iiis ancestors had ever po.sse:?seif. 
Conscious of his own integrity and merit, he could not, therefore, refrain from giving 
vent, at limes, to indignation and complaint. He lamented the fate of his country, and 
foretoki the calamities to which it would be exposed from the insolence, the rnpacious- 
ness, and the ignore nee of strangers. . But in the mean time he received a letter from 
the king, dismissing him from his councils, under pretdnee of easing his age of that bur¬ 
den which he had so long and so ably sustained. This letter proved fatal to the minis¬ 
ter : for he expired in a few hours after reading it. 

I he means by which Charles obtained the empire cf Germany have been alrcuviy 
rclfitcd. ” 


Francis continued in captivity till lie signed^ the treaty of Madrid, on the I4lii of 
Jamiory, li25. .The principal aftictes of^his agreement were, Tliaj^ he should le^ig^ U) 
the emperor the duchy of Burgundy in full sovereignty ; that be si juld dc.d^t fiom tke 
homage which the emperor owed him for Artois and Flanders ; that he should rcnor.n 
ail claim td Naples, Milan, Asti, Tournay, Lisle, Hesdin.J^^c.; that he shouKi ptr.-'-ni .;- 
1 Ic-nry D’AIbrct to resign the kingdom of Navarro to the emperor, or at h a.-t ."Ik ;i f 
give him no assistahee j that within 40 days he should restore, the duke of Ik'U! !k»u j.-ui 
uil his party to fheirkestafes ; that he should pay the kiiig of Enghuul ,500 ,OiKi ci 
which the einpefof owed him ; that when the eftipet*or went to Italy to kocI-.c tii.- Im¬ 
perial crown, he should lend hiin. tSI galleys, four large ships, and a land army ; or, in¬ 
stead of it, 200,000 cfowiib.; ^ 


All these articles 
Vol.. II. 


of France promised, on 


the word and honour of a prince, 
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to execute ; or, in case of nOn*performance, to return prisoner into Spain. Rut noi 
withstanding these professions, Francis had already protested, before certain notaries 
and witnesses In whom he could trust, that the treaty he was about to sign was against 
bis will, and therefore null and void. On the 21st of February the emperor thought fit 
to release him from his prison, in which he had been closely confined ever since bis arri¬ 
val in Spain ; and rfter receiving the strongest assurances from his own moutii that he 
would literally fulfil the terms of the treaty, sent him, ^under a strong guard, to the 
frontiers; where be otchanged for his two eldest sons, who were to remain as 
hostages for bis fidelity, 

hen the king returned to hb dominions, his first care was to get himself absolved 
by the ^pe, from the oaths he had taken ; after which be entered into a league with 
the pontiff, the Venetians, the duke of Milan, and the king of England, for preserving the 
peace of Italy. All differences, however, were at last adjusted ; and a treaty was con¬ 
cluded at Cambioy> on the 5th of August, 1528. By ibis treaty, instead of the possesu 
sion, the emperor contented himself with reserving his rights to the duchy of Burgundy, 
and the 2,000,000 of crowns which , were offered as a ransom for the two sons of Francis. 
He was likewise toefischargo toe penalty of 500,000%owns, which the emperor bad in¬ 
curred by not marrying his niece, toe >prineels Mary of J^gland ; and release a rich 
fieur deiys, which bad been many years befi^re pawned by t^ house of Burgundy for 
dO,OpO crowns. Tlie town and cestle of Hesdin were also yielded; together with the 
sovereignty of Flanders and Artois, and all the kinjg's pretensions in Italy. As for the 
allies of Fr^ce, they were abandoned to the cniporDr’a mercy, without the least stipula¬ 
tion in their favour ; and Ffancia bin^lf against the validity of the treaty 

before he ratified it, as did also bb be^toj^stered it in parlbment; 

but both of them with toe greatest tocrpity ttni^nahjie. 

No^ng fartoer of much consetjuenoe hap^nedt. duriog; of the reign of 

Francis I. The war was soon renewed'with Chai^ Who made an invarion into France, 
but with vary bad sacc<!^ ; .n<w was peace fi^ty OstitoluHed bid by of Francis, 

which tmppened pn the 5rd cf . March, 154was stMScei^dpd by bbjSitoHeBry 11. 

who ascended llfo tordoe tost ycrydiiy ott whi^Jhe wM^i^^^^^ begin¬ 

ning of bis rei^ an ihsurreetiopj happened in; G^uiende, owing "to the 
of ihe officers who levied toe sal^tox. The hihg ■dispdtciiedVe^ii^ two 

bodies of troops ; one commanded by the duke^^ ^hinBle, .eon to' 
other by the constable. ‘-The first behaved^ Wlto ;^ '. giwaiMt IW^Rht 

■iMck the people 10 tlieir^ duty, without rajhidg1nii^;^amp^ ;^ 

^ibnj^ftoh king efteiw«^r«toi!t^;^iShhy of 
bis pab^ineots, yet, ftpoi that odfout to 

the..Gt^ were highty \V • 

*f**®*» had been nid^ ^i^ thd pf^ 
tstuhts, Vtmo severft^rgihd^^l^eyeo ib^ibe. prose¬ 
cution of for that of the par- 

isment of Taik, . thp he caused e 
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number of nrotcstants to be burned, and was himself present at the spectacle. He was, 
however so^much shocked, that he could never forget it; but complained, as long as lio 
lived that at certain times it appeared before his eyes, and troubled his understanding. 

In 1549 he concluded . peace »ith England, the moat «iv««a^us to France of any 
M hid ever been made between the tJ nations. He afterward, offended the pope 
- into an alliance with the Torls, in order to obtaio their assistance agam.i 
the emperor. pence with Germany in.IM7. and was kiHed s^n after, inn 

tournament, by one coui... |i|ontgomery, who was reckoned we of tnc strongest 

knights in France, and who ban a _^ he could to avoid this encounter with the 

king. ! ' 

The reign of his successor, Francis II. was remarkable o«aiy for the persecution of the 
protestants; which became so grievous that they were obliged ua t«ke up arms in their 
own defence. This occasioned several civil wars, the first of which commenced in the 
reign of Charles IX, who succeeded to the throne in 1560. This first war continued till 
the year 1562, when a peace was concluded, hy which the protestants were to have a free 
pardon and liberty of conscience. In 1565 the waf broikeout wacw, and was continued 
with very little interruption, till iS69, when a peace was again concluded, upon very ad¬ 
vantageous terms for the protestants.- After this, king Charles, who had now token the 
government into his hands, caressed the protestants in an extraordinary manner. He 
invited to court the. admiral Coligni, who was at the bead of the protestant party ; and 
cajoled him so that he was lulled into o perfect security, notwiibstarKfing the many 
w'arnmgs given him by his friends, that the inng*s fair speeches were by no meaus to be 
trusted; but be had soon reason to repent his confidence. On the 22nd of Augu.*t, 
1571, as be was walking from the hjialodgiogs. he receired a shot from a window, 

which carried away the second fittgeripC^hto rig^t band, wd wounded him grievously iti^ 
the left arm. 'Hits he himself:ascribi^Aito AojW Guise, the head cf 

the catholic party. ^ After dinnefj howey^^ t^^^ king Avenlto pay him a visit, and 
oinongst otheto>nade hl^ih.thts4e0m(dime^^ received the wound, but it is 

“ I who suffer^ :^eifirtng at the same be wotild order his friends to quarter 

about bis bi&use, and prckuisipgi to b^4*!fAe"eetholic^ *bat quarter after 

it was darfe i ;This torisfiad :^e^:a4m hindered him from 

cttoipjymjg with ibe deah*es carried him away; and who 

weroatrwg-enottgh to itve^o^pl itil^ge qt^ attempted it. 

tbo qtt*^^ council, to 

fijfr meditated. 

•The W dukieof Ai^ou, the kings 

brotoeir4|iii^y^ai^|"t&kc of^ of AngoulesttfeiOgrm^ of France, 

and baitsiii[$rpth(tl^"of the king ; tlmMarshal tfe Tavenne8|;: ai^ Albert de Gondi, count 
do RctfcOiSlSitmfWidpO iirf ^ whom the ad- 

mmtotratlon^^ hi(i‘been,; Jbe guards were 

appointed to b 9 %v|ip(^ dispoto ? tin militia to executo. ttic 

king’s orders, of WUwb Louvre, oooif say 
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that when the hour approached, which was that of midnight, the king grew undelcfniincd j 
that he expressed his horrors at shedding so imicli blood, especially considering that the 
people whom be \vas going to destroy were his subjects, who had come to ihc capital at 
his command, and in confidence of his word; and particularly the admiral, whom he 
detained so lately by his caresses. queen-mother, however, reproached*' 

with cowardice, and represented to him the great danger he was in from the r- ^ 

which at last induced him to consent. According to others,. howeve** nimself 

urged on the massacre; and when it was proposed to h*»*' *■' 

heads, lie cried out, “Ifany are to die let ther#» *'-« reproach me with 

breach of faith.” . 


As soon as the signal given,' a body of Swiss troops, of the catholic reiigion, 
headed by the dot** <»f Guise, the chevalier d’Angoulesthe, accompajued by many per¬ 
sons of quality, attacked the admiral s house. Having forced open the doors, the tort- 
roost of the assassins rushed into his apartment; and one of them asked if he w asColigni; 
to this he answered that he'was, adding, “ Young man respect these grey hairs:” to 
which the assassin replied by funning him through the body with his sword. 'Fire dnlcc 
of Guise and the chevalier growing Impatient below Stairs, cried out to know if the busi¬ 
ness was done ; and being told that it was, commanded that the body should be thrown 
out at the window. A soon as it‘fell on the ground, the chevalier, or, as some say, the 
duke of'Guise, wiping the blood off Ihe face, kicked it with bis foot The body was then 
abandoned to the fury of the populace, who, . aftel! a scries of indignities, dragged it to 
the common gallows, to which, they chained it by ihe'feet, the head being cutoff and 
carried to the queen-mother ; who, it is said; eauied it to 1)e embalmed, ami sent to 
Rome. The king himself went to see the body ban| upon the jglbbet^; where, a fire being 
kindled under it, partwas burned, ted the f^t scorched. - In the Louvre-the gentlemen 
belonging to the king of Navarre .and the prince of Cond^ were mordered under ilm 
king’s eye. Two of them, w'ooiided arid pCirsfldd by the assMsins,f fled' iiito the bed 
chamber of the quecri of Navarre,'ted jurhpid Upte - her bed,^ be to save 

their lives : and as she went to ask this fteWr of tee queen-naother,'tWo more, under the 


like circumstances, rushed info the Voorh, and threw themselycs at her fret: Tlie queen- 
niotber came to the window to ehjby these jJftedful 'sdenes; and.‘.the kiuj^, seeing tee pro- 
testants wholodged on the othte'^ide Of thC^rlver flyingter tWeir^ h fdr his 

lon^ gun, and fired ujxin tbefifl In' tho "space Of thrte *&r fouf^^^^ '‘teousapds 

destroyed in the City of^Pafis, by if|e moit'dteol’^de&tha itefepmte 
inVent Peter Ramlis, prOf^sor bf“ pldiosqpfiy'Orfd^^lttieihadeiilf aift^ 
all he had. his btllv beinst fii^t rioted o^%fa witi^^ 


all he had* his btlly being first Hppad opte.f Waa'Jllte^h d^-^^^^ 

affected, Ueotus Lambin, the king’s professor* ''tfiat thOogh a tealote catholic;- 

terror.HtTThe fir^t two days the birig dehled that it Was dOno-'by'hls-Orders' -aod^Hkf^ 

v'bofc the house of Guise bn ih« SBth of August* he ^ 

uK-nt, aroM^^^ was complimete^' te^ directed a protest aj^wit- the hy^ 

which he as a traiteB> /two ite geOtlte^ euffbfed aV hls^'accom- 

plices u) a against on iho 
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beau Of the '^prmw of Conde. Tuey irere e^ecoted by tortbjligbt ; the king aod the 
queeo Biotiie^ pruice Of Oqndd by force) were spec* 

tutors ojf Ibis horrid fact; anil tbey^^o asslsttid'et tiio, joli^ee^ to thank for the 

'. cution^bf.|iiich_ah infa^sdestgo,,^.;'V:fj;,;J55^^v , 

Thil OMli^cure was a^ eonfiOed. jb tbq aty i^^ of St. Ban 

thoh>®ew qrd^' hn] beeQ si^r to’'^ of jwqmcfia the pro'es- 

tahts themaelve^ aijb b ifkJooi^"'^ : and ed*®f pub¬ 
lished, before the end of the week/during diem the kingV that he 

by no means designed to eaterminam ; them because of their roligibi^ yc| private orders 
%vere sent of a nature direptiy coptrarV in ponsequeitce of wbiclh Ibe maswere, or, as 
an allusion to the Sicilian vesperti;: it .now/styled the Matins of Baris,; ^ repeated 
ill Meaux, prions, Troy ^ A^^s, ihoh|ouse; itoqei^ so that in the space 

of two monthly 30,000 prof^.ta^/^^0;bnteiiie^ ; the next ^^^y HocheUe, the only 
strong fordass whiclv the prj^fta^ held but was not taken 

without the 1 ms ,of';2d<dQ0; inf After this ft pacification 

ensuedj^ on terms foyouretde to tbe^ptwlihl^ never trasted. 

Thfayear. thed^keof:’A4ijbu’;;nras.;f|^'^db^^^i^^^ afte'rvset.out to take 

possession of'his'new.' the king¬ 
dom' ;• lint during■the jonin*^i^i||^^f^|jih^ hOginningT had 

a very dangwous. appearahce/y'He the naost terrible agonies 

both of body and mind, and at fd7Sf having lived ,.Sl4 years 

and reigned It is fsid. tbal massacra above vtnentibni^f thia prince 


tiad a fierceoc^ in bia l^ka 

slept little, and imvet sou^i./ 

. . 
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cau se Rgainst any without exception of persons. The king, to avoid toe bad efTocts of 
this, by the advice of hU couheii, , declared himself head of the league, of conse¬ 
quence recommenced the war against the protestants, which was not extinguished as 
long as he lived. , ' v':-■ 

The faction of the duke of in the mean time, tobk a resolution of supporting 

Charles, cardinal, of j^urbon, a weak old man, as pre^ntnptive heir of the crown. In 
1584 they entered i.nto ft league with Spain, and took iip arms against the king; ancl 
though peace wa;5 ep^Tuded flie same year, yet,*in 158^, they again proceeded to such 
extremities that thd^ing was forced to fly from Paris. Another reconciliation was soon 
after efiected ; IbUt it is generally believed thatt^ king, from thisjiii!'', resolved on the 
destruction rf'Guise. Accordingly,^this' hbl^einan still behaved towards 
him with his usual thsblehce, the kmg caused him to be as he was coming into 

Ills presence, by hii^kfdi, OnlHe gSrd king himself did not 

long survive HTm I being stabbji^y^bh^^ a Jacobfhe mohkj on the istof 

August, 1588; His-wouhd • butlns^ ffeqnciit swooning 

quickly disco^fCd bis dboMr; dttd in the 5Sth year of his age, 

and'imiiof hwrCigii. .C:'r ■' ■ ■ ^ ■ 


cessor 


favoured tof wii^'the protestant 

• _ -•.** t ■<•' ' ' *'' ii P J * I* ‘i; "r .»• ^ 'jV • ''.'t.' ‘ 4. ^ V m ^r»% ■ A ^ A . ; . ^ . m > ’ 'fc ■ j" f 
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duke of Sully, he liad in view no less a design than the new modelling of all Europe, 
lie imagined that the European powers might be formed into a kind of Christian re. 
public, by rendering them as nearly as possible of equal strength; and that this republic 
might be maintained in perpetual peace, by bringing all their differences to be decided 
before a senate of wise, disinterested, and able judges : and then he tliought it ou \ 
be no difficult matter to overturn the Ottoman empire. The number of these povuus 
was to bo 15, vj>. the Papacy, the empire of Germany, France, Spain, Uungaiy, Gu.*t 
JJiitain, Bohemia, Lombardy, Poland, Sweden, Denmarfe, the republic of Venice, the 
Stales-GiMieral, the Swiss Cantons, and the Italian Commonwealth, which svas to coni- 
pidicud the states of Floience, Genoa, Lucca, jModena, Parma, Mantua, and Monaco. 
In order to render the states equfi, the empire was to be given to the King of Bavaria ; 
the kingdom of Naples to the pope; that of Sicily^ to the Venetians ; IMilan to the duke 
ot Savoy, who, by this acquisition was tp.become king of Lombardy ; the Austrian I..0W 
Countries were be added to the Dutch republic ; Francbe Comple, Alsace, and the 
country of 'J’rent were to be given to the Swiss. With a view, it is now thought, ot exe¬ 
cuting this grand project, but under pretenejs of reducing the exorbitant power of the 
bouse of Austria, Henry made immense preparations both by sea and land ; but it he 
really had such a design be was preveqti^, by de^tb, from attimpBog to execute it. ile 
was stabbed in bis coach bg on^ bn (be Igth of May, I6O8. 

While religious bigotry produ|Cfd ^ many^dfcadfol effects in France, it also spi cad 
devastation through a considerable, proportion;of the dominions of Philip 11.; and ulti¬ 
mately occasioned tbe debasemejst of .the/Spanish monarchy, Philip II. bad succeeded 
his father, Charles V. in the gOycrpmi^ot qf i^pain, the Low Countries, and the newly 
formed colonies; and found aa,opportunity lEAsel^Pprtugsl 90 the death of Don Henry. 
He was nut, however, able to coqcliili^'^ ^t|q ^j^^ns,(»f. tb® inhabitants^ who mani- 
lested a consqipt dispositipn to revo||, ^ke. But it, was in the NeUierlanda 

that ills Oppiwtstpn protinced jdie ipo^.;g^>continences to himself and. his successors. 

Towards.thte ^nd of .the }4th,^denhiry^Mf^a^hnfl,0f Austria, son of the emperor Fer¬ 
dinand III, aeqaired^ '.by,, njarrying fSje <n*iy daughter of the duke of Burgundy, the 
duchies counties of Flanders, Burgundy, 

lojrdshtps Friesland. Philip of 


4^iabali\aq^i J, by 9**^*®* inherited 
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tfid -wtiriy thdttsan'^s 
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score yeabrjpi^t^liii^'hhd^^ thdflPl^lli^^^^ and Morice of Nas¬ 
sau. Tlie^ foutti « potverfol 

rneniy, to'extend ihei^ and estabitsb an 

empire m-' the eastr'^hlch^ hi '"po^er.^'wealth, aiid extent of ' 

*erritory.< Thdn^;-iibeitiea;-:^ in 1^7; and foom 
that time loi theirta^'Cddj}£^|^i0p^Plbd^i^^Mi^"''<>de^sionally taken' an ini- 
po^nt'drai#^ • •' • ^■ 

On the ddath'-pr■ • Raviiliac was 

" .' iJthjjSji'liie'jfo^^ ■which-' 
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between the court end petliament, for the njost trifling causes, and upon the mosv despi, 
cable principleis. The prince of Cond^ flacned like a blaaing star; sumclimes a pal»,;t,f^ 
sometimes a courtier, and sorflelimes a rebel. He was opposed by the celebrated Tu-* 
renne, w ho, from a prptdttant, had turned papist. The nation of France ww involved 
at once in civil and domestic warsy but the queen-mother, having made clioice of car¬ 
dinal Mazarine for her first minister, he found means to turn tlic arms even of CromM cll 
against the Spaniards, atid to .ditide the domestic enemies of the court so eftectoaily 
among themselves, that when Louie assumed the reins of government in his own hands, 
he found himself to be the most absolute monarch that bad ever sat upon the throne of 
France. He had the good'fortune on the death of Mazarine, to*-put the domesttcad- 
ministration of his afTatrs intd the bauds of Colbert, who formed new systems for the 
glory, commerce, and manufactories of France; ail wWch be carried to a surprising 
height. The king himself, ignorant and vakii was blind to every patriotic duty of a king, 
promoting the happiness of his subjects duly that lliey might tlmbetter answer the pur¬ 
poses of his greatnesi ; and by bkiutib'ltiofl be embroiled himself with all his neighbours, 
and wantonly rendeied Germany a dlatiisl scene of devastation. By the im|)o!iiic and 
unjust revocation of the edict of Naotei^;in the year ifi85, with the dragooning of the 
protestants, many thousands of fajs most^valuable ; destroyed, and more 

than half a million obliged m abandlon tiie ieahUi v. rXhi^^^^^ their wealth, their in- 
dustryi and their akiil iningeolww^inanufairtuies and Germany ; 

where they became powerful riyalit bii and irreconciieabie 

enemies to theirfbrmer-sbveire^v..!;,:^'.^;;-/^-: 

He wM soblinded l^ S himself the dmne honoms paid to 

the pagan emperot^bf treaties, foe bis convenicncy ; and 

in the end he raised^ against the other prihees of 

Europe, at the bead He was so well 

served that he bade beUd^ s^Si yi^ alliance r and France seems to 

have attained die high^t pitch under the conduct of those reno\v!ied 

generals'Gottddattd>Turehhe?M^^^ifc>;--|:^:>Ai.^ .-..v/; 

' A treaty of pacificati^h: bcp^iff;i^^ was concluded at Kyswic, in 

i697i jo which; lia^i4nd<i^d' W which bad been subdued by his arms, 

i hut made -nornenddmaf A Spain. Though the 

' Spanish #oharCby btk beep territory by Uie 

'defectW^;^e‘N^i|ah^,^^Wa#h«^ to add greatly to 

diree com- 

f ^ti^rs each of u hom 

; yras desii^:^d;fei^|hfhe Spanfo^ bimielf .l^r his descendants, 

^ih the hi^b add Hbl dr Austria should 

; Obtain toch aii^i%meht^^^ and knowing that thei abator of Bavaria was mr- 

ehle to vihdicat#Wfightj^^!4^h«"^k^^^^^ treaty of,k p^rtitibh, by which the Spanish 
dorolhionk. were to Uaydl|&b^een the three claimants. Louis had. aiatoded 
to tl$‘ti^aty, but it ' the emperor and king of Spain. The Isttt^ made a 
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overcast F>y fli<? I'ifrij:iics of Aibcroiii, toe Spaoi.-u niiiii'.ter, uho fii'! n 

nt recuve III;; Sii iiiim (ran tiio coiperur, Sicilv fio.ii tiic fliil.o ot Sav'>v, a:. ■. «,! ■ 

iiiy tiiC pret(;ii(k'i' u!i tfie {j'One of Diitaiii. "I’w u''co iipi! ’i pn,.• i.*.; 

t!ic < )tt>)niao J\)r?.-, I’ctor tiVi (IteU of Iki»iia, and ('fia:!.;-.-, Xil , 

dtitlvs intcndii);; to rcsnioj lijrj war wicii llic coporui, tiic lao to in. . : , i 

JS'itai’.i Hot ii"; i'oi'.; as !ii«; duke o: Hrlcaiis icraiotd t.'ic a'iiaiiiistiatiuii ot I no 
^oiod if i:ij[)'/s«ib;r to brin;^' his sclicon^s to bear lo rcoiovc hiio, l!:erc: r. 

nr !!iri| (livij'fai- in tir..' i.inyilotn ; ati insorrretion took phioc in llnt’any. ii’ j Aib'. 
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.So •! rcMin cO to ttie rieccssitv ot aiiiiw for peace ; anu ttie tt 
H i; !)' f)t Iraiice, and of tlicse tlic disridssioij of Alheroni, tbr Sp 
A iioub!'. niairiare was now set on foot ; the duke of Oricaiw ipave liis danjrtt.:. Ma- 
dc'iito, a-b.e Montpeneire, to Don Lewis, prince of Asturias; uhiie tine inianta rt >;aia 
na-: iictiotiicd lo her cousin, the kin" of rrarrcc. From this time t!ie in i-e ot l onbrn 
coiiiin.it’d milted ; lioin princes heinq convinced that it was ihoir icitcrest not to -aa^'ro 
tlicii 'I’ciip.ij in wais against each othc.. 

d ne spnit of contjocst having now, in a ".real nieasinc, subsided, nml li; a luAon n.- ,■ 
i .btn place ihtonghoiii the world in "cneral. lb iik : ' cc imc the scene ci as ici.i.nk.d 
ri piojci'lin the cointnercial way as ever was known in any coiintrv. thie.lonn Law. a 
S<-oti:hinan, liaviii" Iieing obliged to lly from his conntrvfor nmrder, laid t::c :i:.. . ■ r ■ 

comiianv, which might, by its notes, pay otV the debt ot liu? naliun, ami tcinibrnc, n , 

iiy too prolits. Law had wainlcrcd linongh various parts ot F.uroiie, and id .or 
endi avonred to engross the attention of various courts. The piopoj.i; : 

\’ictor Amadeus, king of .Sicily; but he dismissed lanv witii a ’rplv. 1 ua! i, ■ : 

irot rich enough to ruin himself; hut in France it was looked npoii ni a mtae ia\. m.i o 
hgiit ; the nation being at that time involved in Cll)0,()i)0,(U)0, ami tiie ie>-. nf, a- " . .oj 
th-o people in general were fond of emfiarking in new schemes. The ban’., t, - 

li.siicd, proceeded at first with some degree of caution, but having by dog: •rr;'c'.u-i.diai 
tiieir credit to more tiian .‘^0 times their real .stock, they soon became nn.ii .. ’ an^-acr 

the demands made upon them ; so that the comfianv was dissolved tiic m.i\ .^amc Near 
m which it had been iirstitiitcd. Fbe confusion into which the kingd.'m w.i.i liuown b/ 
thi.s fatal scheme required tliC utmost c.xcrtions nl tiic regent to put .i stop to it ; ami 
scarcely wa?this accomplished, when the king, in ITOd, took tiic government into li - 
own hands. Ihc duke then became miniiter. but did not lo.ig cniov li.us post. H.s 

Vor. 11. hi 
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i/rc<»ularilic 5 had broken his rnnsiitntion and broiijilit on a ninnl>Cf of maladies, under 
%vhich he in a short lime, sunk ; and was succooiicd in Jiis administration l)V the dnkc 
of llourbon ('ondo. J'lie kina’, as we liave idready remarked, had been married, when 
very vouii", to ti.’C infanta of Spain ; thonj];h, by reason ot his tender a^o, the marria;:*’ 
had never been completed. "J'be princess, however, hail been brought to Paris, and t,n 
some time treated as queen of I'r.mre ; hut as Louis grew np it was easy to sec t'nat lie, 
liad contrreted an inreferate hatred against the intended partner ot his bed. 1 he inini:i^ 
ter, therefore, at last consented lieit tlie princess should be S'mt back ; an allioid •'■i 
much resented bv the queen, her mother, tiial it had almost pi educed a war betwixt the 
two nations. 

The dissolnlion of the marriage of Louis was the last act ot Condes ad:'mnislration . 
and the piocnring of a new match was-the first act ut his successor, cardinal I lein y. 
"J'ne princess pitched upon was the daughter of Stinislaus Lcsozinski, king ot I'oland, 
wholiad hecii deposed by Charles XII. ot Sweden. 1 lie princess was dc-stilute ol pci 
sonal charais, hut of an amiable disposition ; and though it is probable that slic mwe; 
jiossesscd (be love of iicr liusband, her excellent qualities conld not but extort liis cstctin , 
and tiic birth of a prince, soon after their marriage, removed all the fears ol the pco[ili 
Cfinccriiiiig the succession. 

Canliual J’leury continued in the pacific schemes pursued by his predecessors ; thongii 
they were somewhitt interrupted by the war which took place in t/lh'}. Notwitlistandmg 
llic connection between that monuieii and tlic rrcncli nation, Ideiiry was so parsimonious 


io Ills assistance tliat only I 5 (X) soldiers were sent to relieve Dautzic, where Stanislaus 
liimn-lf resided, and who, at tiiat time, was he-sieged liy the Hussiaiis. Ibis pitiful rein- 
furccmciii was soon overwhelmed by a multitude of Russians ; and Stnnislaus M as at 
last oliliged to renounce all thoughts of the crown of Poland, though he was permitted 
to retain the title of king : and that this title might not be merely nominal, the king ol 
France eouseutcij to bestow upon him the duclnes of Bar and Lon am ; so that, after the 
death of Stanislaus, these territories were iiidissoluhly united to the dominions ot I rance 
F!i.niy steadily pursued his pacific plans, and the disputes between Spain and England, 
in 17:i7, v« ry iittle a/rected the peace of that kingdom ; and it must he remembered, to 
Ids praiic, liial, instead of foiueiitiug quarrels betwixt tlio neighbouring potentates, he 
laboured incessantly to keep them at peace. He leconciled the (icnoese and Corsicans, 
wliu uere at war; and his mediation was accepted by the Ottoman Porte, who, at that 
time carried on a successful war «ith the emperor ot (jcrmany, but maile peace with him 
at the iiilciccshion of the cardinal. All his endeavours to preserve the general peace, 


however, proved at last inc/lectual. "J tic death ot the ernperor Charles \ 1. in 1740, the 
last prince of the house of Austria, set all Eurofic in a tlame. The emperor’s eldest 
daii.'iiter, Alaiia Theresa, claimed the Austrian succession, which comprehended the 
kiiui'loins of /lungary and Bohemia, the duchy of Silesia, Auatrian Suabia, llfiper and 
l-ou(r .\'i-.liia, Sliria, Caiinlhia, Candola : the four forest towns; Burgaw, Brisgaw, 
tue Low ( oniiliies, Friuli, 'Fyiol, the ibichy of Milan, and the duchies of* Parma and 
/huctiiiij. Aiiioiig the niiiny competitors wlio pielumlr.d u right to the share, or wholly 
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So inherit these extensive dominiom, the kini;j of I’rance was one. Put a.s he wijhcd 
not to awaken the jealou.sy <>t the J'.uropcan j)iinf;t’S hy |utferrins» (lircctJy hi.^ o«n pre¬ 
tension®, lie chose rather to .support those of ricderic III. wiio laid claim to the duchv 
of-Sih-.sia. This hron^hl on the war of 1740. 

It was terminated in l74S, !>y the treaty of .'\ix-la-C’lnpcile ; hut to tiiis Loiii®, whu 
secrcliy meditated a severe reveruv-* a!T,iii)-.t Pritain, orilv consented that he inigiit have 
liiiic to rccroit his fleet, and put hitiT’clf somewhat more upon an equality with that for- 
midahle [lOwcr. Put w:;ile lie nn-diiafed fjieat ex()loits of tliis kind, the internal tran- 
r]uil!ity of the kingdom xvas disturbed liy violent disj)utes betwixt the clergy and pariia- 
ni' iiis of I’rance. In the icign of I.onis XI\'. there had been violent contests between 
tiie .lansenists and Je.snit'<, concerning free-will and other obscure points of theology , 
and the opinion of the Junsenits had been declared heretical by the celebrated hull named 
I’ingenitus ; the reccfition ofwliich was enforced by the king, in ojqiosition to tiie ; mPh- 
i.ien’s, the archhi.sf) 0 [i of Paiii, and the body of the people. ’Phe archbislioi), wit'i ).; 
oiIkm' [irclalc.s, protested against if, a.s the inliingcment of the r:;:hls of tin. (laiiican 
ditirch, of the laws of tlie realm, and an insult on the rights of the people t;.e:n-c;v(' 
The (lido- of ()il(;ans hivoured the hull hy inducing the bi.shops to submit to i*. l oi a’ 
I'l. same time stopped a persecution which wa.® going on against its opponents. i’nus 
•)r.itter.3 (;assed over till the conclusion of tbs peace, a short lime after whicli the ieuloii.-) 
o! tlic clergy was awakened by an attempt of the mioistcr of state to inquiie into tiis- 
wi allh of individuals of their order. To prevent thi.s ilicy revived tlie contest about tl.e 
hull Unigenitus ; and it was resolved that confessional notes should he obtained ofdvin-g 
pel .sons , that these notes should be signed hy priests who maintained the aulhoi itv ' : 
the hull ; and that, without such notes, no person could obtain a vatienm or extren : 
unction. On this occasion the new archbishop of Paris hiu! the parliament of that c ly 
took oppo.site .sides ; the latter imprisoning sucli of the clergy as rchiscul to administt r 
the sacraments, except in the circumstances above mentioned. Oiber pariiamcnt.s fol- 
lov^ed the example of tliat of Paris ; and a war was kiiulied tictwixt the ei\il and 
siastica! departments of the state. In this dispute the king interfered, foiliad tiic par¬ 
liaments to take cognizance cf ecclesiastical proceedings, and commanded them to susneiul 
all [uoseculions rc'Iative to the refusal of the sacraments ; but instead of acipnoscing, ti.c 
|)arliamcnt presented 'new remonstrancc.s, refused to attend any ^thcr bi;.-liu’s.s, a:;.t 
resolved that they could not obey lliis injunction without violating their duly as v\c.! .i-. 
ihcir oath. 'Plicy cited the bishop of Orleans before their tribunal, and oi Jere.i .id 
writings, in which its jurisdiction was disputed, to be burnt l>y the executioner I>v tiic 
as.sistaiicc of tlie military they enforced the aiiministrations of the saciaiiKuts to tiic sick, 
and ceased to distribute that justice to the subject, for which they had he< ii originaiiy 
instituted. The king, enraged at their obstinacy, arrested ami iinjirisoiied tour ot the 
fiicmbers, who bad been most obstinate, and banished the remainder to Romges, Poiidieis, 
and Auvergne; while, to prevent any impediment from taking [dace in the admiiii.sira- 
tion of justice by their absence, he issued letters patent, by which a royal chamber, for 
the proseflition of civil and criminal suits, was instituted. The counsellors refused to 
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ai! l)cforc these new coni-fs ; and the king, finding at last tliut the whole nation 
aiioo.t to lull into a state o! anarchy, thought proper to recal the parliament. li.r 

haiosiicd ine.'nhers entered Paris, aiuid.'t tlje acclaniaticjns of the inhahitaiit' ; and tl. * 
archhibiiop, who still eontinned to cnconrage the priests in rel'nsing the sacraments. w.;S 
banished to hns sen! at C'onstans ; t!ie hishoj) ol Orleans and Troyes were, in like man¬ 
ner. i.ani.'lietl ; and a calm, tor tlie present, re.storcd to the kingdom. 

1 1 “ iinl Jitmiate event of tiiewar of 17 .J 0 Itad brought the nation to the brink of r'.iin, 
we.en I.oms implo’'ed the assistance of Spain ; and, on this occasion, the celebrate,! 
J-.i.ii.i, C’omp.ict was signed ; by whieli. with the single e.veeplion of the American trade. 
i:;c subjects ot France and Spain are naturalized in both kingdoms ; and the enemv of 
tuc one sovereign is invariably to be looked open as the enemy ol the other. At tiiai 
time tile assistance ot Spain availed very liitle ; both ])ower.s were reduced to the lowest 
ehli, and the arms ot Dritain were triumphant in cverv qnatter of the globe. 

liie peace, concluded at Paris in the year 1763, though it freed the nation frem a 
most destructive and bloo^ war, did not restore its internal tranquillity. ’I'ijc paj iiu- 
ment, eager to pursue tlie victory they had forineily gained over their religious cnemie-,. 
now uirected their eltorts against the Jesuits, wlio tiad obtained and eufoi'ced tiie bail 
I nigenitus. 'I liat once powerful order, however, was now on the brink of destructim!. 
:\ u'cneral cefestation of its nieinhcrs had taken place throughout the whole world. A 
conspiracy lornied by fhcjii against the king of Portugal, and from wbicli he narrowly 
< .reaped, had roused the indignation of Europe, and this was still farther infiamed hv 
■bumc fraudulent practices of which they had been guilty in France. J.c V^alellc, li.e 
ciiict ol their missionaries at Martinico, had, ever since the peace of Aix-la-C’hapelio, 
carried on a very extensive commerce, insomuch that he even aspired at monnpoii.ung 
the whole M esl India trade ; when the war with Britain commenced in 1755 . i.eonav 
and Gontfre, merchants at Marseilles, in expectation of receiving mercliandizc to tlie 
value ot 2,000,000 from him, had accepted of bills, drawn by tlie Jesuits, to tlie uniunut 
ot 1,500,000. Unhappily they were disappointed by the vast number of ca[)lnies made 
t)v the Biiti.'h, in consequence of which they wee obliged to apply to the societv of 
Jesuits at large ; but they, tillier ignorant of their true interest, or loo slow in giving 
as.sislance, snOcred the tnerchants to slop paytnent, and llims not only to bring ruin upon 
themselves, but to involve, as is usual in such cases, a great many others in the baine. 
calamity, iheir creditors dciiianded indeinmfication from the society at large ; and, on 
t!;eir refusal to satisfy them, brought their cause irefore tbo parliament of i’aris, 'I'bat 
body, eager to revenge tiiemseives on such powerful adversaries, carried on the most 


violent persecutions every where against them. In tlie course of these tire volume con¬ 
taining the constitution and government of tlie order itself was appealed to, and produced 
m open court. It then appeared that the order of Jesuits formed a ciisliuct body in 
the aute, submitting implicitly to their chief, who alone was absolute over their livc.s and 
fortunes. It was likewise di.scovered that they, after a former expulsion, had been ad¬ 
mitted into tlie kingdom upon conditions which they had never luifiiied ; ai^ to whicli 
Uieir chief bad obilinatcly refused to subscribe ; consequently that their Histcucc at 
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Tiie king liad no sooner regained his health than he applied himself diligently to ev^* 
tinguish the dificrences which liad taken place between his predecessor and the people, 
lie removed those from their employments who had given cause of complaint by their 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct; aiKi he conciliated the affection of his subjects by 
removing the new parliaments and recalling the old ones. 

But though the prudence of XiOuis had suggested these compliances, he endeavoured 
still to preserve pure and entire the royal authority. He explained his intentions by a 
speech in the great chamber of parliament. ‘‘ The step that he bad taken to ensure the 
tranquillity and happiness of his subjects ought not (he observed) to invalidate his own 
authority ; and he hoped, from the zeal and r attachment of the present assenibly, an ex¬ 
ample of submission to the rest of his subjects. Their repeated resistance to the com¬ 
mands of bis grandfather had compelled that monarch to maintain his prerogative by 
their banishment : and they were noiv recalled in expectation that they would quietly 
exercise their functions ; and display tiieir gratitude by their obedience.” He concluded 
with declaring Timt it was his desire to bury in oblivion ail past grievances ; that he 
should ever behold, ivith extreme disapprobation, whatever might tend to create divisions 
and disturb the general tJanquillity ; and that his chancellor would read his ordinance 
to the assembly, from which they might be assured he would not suffer the smallest de¬ 
viation to be made.” That ordinance was conceived in the most explicit terms, and was 
immediately registered by.the kings commands. The articles of it limited, within very 
narrow bounds, the pretensions (k the parliament of Paris ; The members were foi biddcii 
to look upon themselves as one body with the other parliaments of the kingdom, or to 
take any step, or assume any title, that might tend towards, or iinfiiy, such an union ; 
They wete enjoined never to relinquish the administration of public justice, except in 
.. cases of ql^olute necessity, for which the first president was to be responsible to the king; 
and it was added, that, on their disobeidtence, the Grand Council might replace the 
parliament without any new edict for the purpose. They were still, however, permitted 
to enjoy the right of ren^onstrating before the registering of edicts or letters patent, 
which they might conceive injurious to the welfare of the people, provided they preserved 
in their representations, the respect due to the tiii^oe. But these remonstrances were 
not to be repeated ; and the parliament, if they proved ineffectual, were to register the 
di|ict objected to within a month, at farthest, from ttie first day of its being published : 
/l^ey were forbidden to Imuo any arrests which might excite trouble, or, in any measure, 
retard the execution of the king’s ordinances ; end they were assured by tlie king him- 
sdif,, at. the conclusion of this code fm* their future conduct, that, as long as they ad- 
bounds prescribed, they might depend on his countenance and pi^ectiori. 
In sl^i^h^.terms on which Louis consented to re-establish the parliaments were such 
that reduced to mere cyphers, and the word of the king still continued to be 

the only kingdom. The archbishop of Paris, who had likewise preiunied to 

mile some with re^rd to the bull Unigenitus, was obti|(ed to submit, and 

severely.^ be afterwards interfere in such acatiito. 

The fig|} cobqUm of tbe Corsicans, wbo, provoked by the oppression of their govtr- 
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nors, had once more attempted to regain their former liberty, was the first event of im¬ 
portance which took place after this restoration of tranquillity : but the kingdom was yet 
filled with disorder from other causes. A scarcity of corn happening to take place just 
at the time that some regulations had been made by M. Turgot, the new financier, the 
populace rose in great bodies, and committed such outrages that a military force became 
absolutely necessary to quell them; and it was not till upwards of 500 of these miserable 
wretches were destroyed that they could be reduced. The king, howevfr, by. his prudent 
and vigorous conduct on this occasion, soon , put a stop to all riots, and eminently dis¬ 
played his clemency as well as prudence in the methods he took for the restoration of the 
public tranquillity. 

The humanity of Louis was next shewn in an edict, which he caused to be registered 
in parliament, sentencing the deserters from his army in future to work as slaves on the 
public roads, instead of punishing them, as formerly, with death; and with equal atten¬ 
tion to the general welfare of his subjects, he seized the moment of peace to fulfil thos*; 
promises of economy, which, on his accession, he had given to bis people. Various 
regulations took place in consequence ; particularly the suppression of the Musqae- 
taires and some other corps, which, being adapted more to the parade of guarding the 
royal person than any real military service, were supported at a great expence, without 
any adequate return of benefit to the state, 

Particular attention was also paid to the state of tlie marine ; and the appointment of 
M. de Sartine, in 1776, to that department, did honour to the penetration of the sovereign. 
That minister, fruitful in resources, and unwearied in his application, was incessantly 
engaged in augmenting the naval strength of bis country ; and the various preparations 
that filled the ports and docks created no small uneasiness to the British court. 

The next appointment made by the king was equally happy, and, in one respect, sin¬ 
gular and unprecedented. M. Turgot, though possessed of integrity and industry, had 
not been able to command the public confidence. On his retreat M. Clugny, iotendant 
general of Bourdeaux, had been elevated to the vacant post ; but he dying in a very 
short space, M. Xaboureau des Reame was appointed hb seccesaor ; and the king soon 
after associated with him in the management of the finances M. Keeker, by birth a Swiss 
and by religion a protestant. That gen^eman. in |be preceding reign, had been chosen 
to adjust difierences between the East India company and the crown; and had dis¬ 
charged his trust in a manner which gained the approbetiwi of bcih parties. Possessed 
of distinguished abilities, hi# appointment would have excited no anrprbe, bad it not 
been contrary to the constant policy of Ei^ce, which carefully excluded the aliens of 
her country and faith from the cpntroul of her revenue.' It now sto6d_ forward as a new 
instance of enlargeoient of oiind and liberality of senUment; and to posterity, mark 
the prominent featiiiei qf the reign of Xiouis XVI. ^ 

Although the French md^arcb wpa of a pacific dtiposUion« and not destitute of 
rosity pf sentiment, yet his.own and the public exultation liad.been openly and 
proportioned to the luccoia oC tjw AoHiricanii in their contest witli Britain ; t|te 
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parific inclinafions of Louis bein'; overIturne !)y t!ic su 2 "*’sfion> of'li*, .niiii-tt rs <:■ I the 
iiitiuciM'e of liis quern, it was at length determined to acknowledge liic un'.i. pcunonce of 
the I 'nilnl States. 

t)t. riaukhn and Sila.s Deane, who liari hithett'* acte'l as private n'lents, were now 
aeknowledLU 'l as public ainbissadors from timse staf s to the court ol \'iM'iaiiles . " I'l a 
treaty «d amity and r'jrnrneice was signed, iretweeu tire two powers, in lire u)oni,:i i t Ic- 
bruary, I77S. The rJnke ut Xoaillcs, ambAssador to the court of Londotr, «n}, in;:.-* 
month of March, instructed to acquaint that court with the above treaty. At the n »me 
time he declared that the contrar'tiug parties Irari paid great attention not to stipu. rte 
any exclusive advantages in favour of France, and that the I’nited states h.ud rescrvcvl 
the liberty of treating uitlr every nation whatever, on the same footing of eiiuality ar.d 
reciprocity. IJut this slipulalion was tn-aled by the nritish wiiii ronternpt, and the recal 
of lord Stormont, their ambassador at Versailles, vvas the signal for the commencement 
of iiostilities. 

In the year 1780 new changes in tire Fi'cnch ministry took place. M Fertin iia l 
resigned the office of secretary of state , the prince de Montebray havl retired irom t:;e 
post of secretary at war, and was succeeded by tire Marquis dc Sfgur. Frut lire most 
important removal was that of M Sat tine, wiio had, for several years, la csided over the 
marine (le[rartuteut, and whose unwearied application and ahiliiy iiad raised the li-ryd 
I'.owcr of France to a height that astonished Kuropc ; but his co!lcague.i in the ca!)iu^.t 
i >ii<liy accusoil a prolusion, which would have diverted into one chairnel the wuoic ic- 
source? ol the kingdom ; and his retreat opeuevl a I'oad to the marquis de C'aslries, who 
was ap|H.»intC(l tosujrply his place. 

'Fins year the kittg fixed on the anniversary of Ins birth day, to render it memorable 
by a new' nistance of humanity, and he abolisheil for ever the inhuman custom of putting 
the (picstion as it v as called by torture ; a cu?toin, whiclr iiad been so establis’ued !>y u;e 
practice of ages, that it seemed to be an inseparable part of the constitution ot tire courts 
of justice in Fiance. At the same lime, to detrav tli. charges of war, ho coiuinucd to 
dimini.sh his own expenditure ; and, sacrificing his niugnil.ccnce to the case ot iris sub¬ 
jects, dismissed above 400 officers belonging to his court. 

Unhappily, however, tire popular discontents were excited next year by the disuii-.jicn 
of llicir favunritc minister, M. Necker. lie hail conceiverl the arduous Irut p'/pul.ir 
project of supporting a war by loans without ta.xes ; the rigid economy wliicii he ii.ul 
introrliiccd into all the departments of the royal household, and l!;; vaiiou? nsuurccs 
that presented themselves to hU fertile genius had supported him ainiiKt. the liilhcuities 
that attended this system. Hut his austerity of temper had not rebdercvl him ctjually 
acceptable to the sovereign and his subjects ; and the repeated reforms he had n cum- 
mended were represented as inconsistent with the dignity of the crown ; Ire was, there¬ 
fore, in 1781, dismissed from his office of comptroller-general, and M. Job de Fleuii, 
coiinsellui ot state, was appointed to that importaiU department. The defeat of the 
counf tic (n.ishe happened next year, and impressed the kingdom with genei’dl grief and 
constern.rtiun. Immense preparations were, however, made for the operations of I7S3 
Vot U. 3 L 
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and in conjunction witli the courts of Madrid and the Hague, Louis was detcrminod 
this year, to make tlic rnort powerful ctforts to bring the war to a conclusion. lUit ir. 
the midst of these twcparations ti)c voice of peace was again licard ; and l.ouis was in 
duced to (isten to tlie prolFcrcd mediution of the two first protentalcs in Europe, the em¬ 
peror of Cicrinanv and the empress of Russia, d’hc count de A'ergennes, who still occu- 
pied the post of seorctarv of foreign affairs, was appointed to treat with Mr. Fitzherhe r, 
the Rritish minister at Brussels, but aiio had lately proceeded to Paris to conduct ihi.s 
important negociation. 'I’hc way was aircadv smoothed for the restoration of the puMic 
iraiiquillitv, hy provisional articios, signed at the conclusion of the last year, between ttic 
.States of America and (Jreat Rritain, and which were to constitute a treaty of peace, 
finally to be concluded when that between I’lance and Rritair. took place. Pfcliminavy 
articles were accordingly agreed upon, and signed at Versailles : these were soon after 
succeeded by a definitive treaty ; and France, throughout her extensive dominions, iip- 
iield peace once more cslal>iished. Tliougli the late war liad been attended by the moj^t 
brilliant success, and the independence of America seemed to strike deep at the source 
of her rival’s power, yet France herself h.id not Imeu entirely free from inconTcnieuce. 
J’he retreat of M. Xeckcr had, as we Jiave already olisorved, diminished the jmhlic con¬ 
fidence ; three different persons, who had .since transiently occupied his post, iucrsascif 
the Jealousies of the pcojile ; and the failure ol the celebrated Caisse d’Fscomptc com 
pleted the universal consternation. 

That hank had been established in the vear f77f). The plan of it was formed l>v a 
company of private adventurers, and its capital was fixed at 500,000/. sterling. i'h:' 
professed dcsigr: of the company was to discount bills at short dates, at the rate of ioui 
uer cent, per annum : tmt.as this interest could never be an equivalent for the capital 
sunk by the proprietors, they were entrusted with the additional po..cr of issuing notes 
to the amount of their capital, which, as they were capable at any tie., of being converted 
into specie, mi^ht be often voluntarily taken by their customers from mere convenience. 
TliC reputation of the bank soon caused its stock to sell above par; and its credit w as 
still at the highest, when, to the astonishment of the nation, it suddenly stofil payment, 
on the 2nd of October, 178S. The cause assigned was an nncommon scarcity of specie, 
JFit the public suspected that the failure arose from a loan, .secretly made to government ; 
and wbat confirmed the suspicion was, tiiat goveriimont, about the same lime, stopped 
payment of the bills drawn uvkju them by their army in America. 

"Whatever was the cause of this event Uie king was prevailed on to extend !iis protec¬ 
tion to the company. Uy four successive edicts the banks of Paris were ordered to re¬ 
ceive the notes of the Caisse d’Escomptc as currency ; and a lottery, witii a stack of 
1,000,000/. sterling, redeemahh in eight vears, being eslnhl!:>hcd^ the licketa were made 
purchaseatiie in the notes of the Caisse d’F.scompte. Ry tiic.-.e cxfiedicnts the public’s 
confidence in that bank was revived, its business increased, and its stocks rose to ui'ove 
double the origin&I subscription ; the bills from America were, &t the same lime, put in 
train of payment, and public credit was restored lhroiii<liuut the kingdom. Some cum- 
pensalion also for the expences that li-id been ineuii cl during ihe late war w'as drawn 
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trotn the treatv with the T.^nitO'l States of America. I'hcse encajed to rciioi. ;isc IVancri 
•II tlic sum of 18,{)()0,()00 of livics, Hhichhad been advanced in the hour oi lii.'.irf'i;; and 
f.ijui.s consented to receive the money, as more convenient to the States, m too e of 

years, by It! equal and annual pavrnents. 

'I'iic {general peace was soon after followed by a particular treaty between Eranc'; :m 1 
flolland, which w’as etTcctcd, with great address, by ibe count de V'ergennei. It ir.c' * t 
#11 the j»rinciples winch can serve to cement, in the closets union, distinct nations, uiulcr 
distinct goverfiments ; and by wlncb they may miitualiy participate in j'cace or in wai 
(if good or of evil, in all cases administer the n) 08 t perfect aid, counsel, atul succour t<.' 
each other. It is also prescribed, if tiicir united goi)d oflii’cs for the preserva'iou <.) 
p(.*ace should prove incrthctiial, the assistance thev were to afford eacli other iiv sea and 
laud, rrance was to furni.^h Holland with 1 (),()()() etToctive infantry. ‘JOOO cavaliv, wntn. 
I'j .ships of the line and si'C frigates. Their high mightinesses, on the otiicr side, in ea'C 
( f a marine war, or that Eiance should l»o attacked by sea, were to >: ;.it!’il)ute to 
di'icuce six ships of the line and llirec frigates ; and, in case of an alt.ick on the terilroi r 
ot Trance, the Statcs-deneral were to have the option of furni.shing ‘heir i.uul conliogf ut 
either in money or troops, at tiie estimate of itU'K) infantry and -::iva!rv. l urthe’, 

if tiuj .stipulated succours should he iiisufticient for the defence of tr.e p.Kfv .it'.e kt d. o. 
for prociiiiiig a proper peace, they ci.gaged to assist each other wit'i all fhcii f'l' i’s, ,t 
ii' cc'-sarv ; it hemg, however, agreed tliat the contingent of troops, l‘o t*c f irui'j.ied by 
the Staics-Ciencral, should not exceed "iJO.OOO infantry and 4000 cavalry, It was I’uitiiei 
added, -tliat neither of the contracting powers should disarm, or make or receive pro- 
I'.o-sahs of jjcacc or truce, without the consent of the otin'r ; they promised aiso n^ to 
contract any future alliance or engagement whatever, diicctly or indirectly, contrary to 
the present trealy, and on any treaties or n.cgociations being [uoposed, wiiich mlglit [uost; 
tleti imcniid to ‘iicir ,oint intcrcist, they pledged their taiiii to give notice to each ut!i< r 
of such proposals as aoru as made. 

Ihns was H.)lland now converted into the firm, alls id tiiat powtr, against wl.ose cn- 
croacliing spiril .she had formerly armed the uiost poworiul ki.igdoms of Europe . v. p! * 
Trance iiaviiig as.seried the independence of America agaiiest (iicat Ihilain, and ici.. .g 
converlfMl an antient and lormidalrlc foe into an useful friend, seemed to have atl.i; o ! 
an Imlneuce over the nations of the earth that shi^ had never liclure been posscs.-ed of 

Hut however exalted her present silnatiem miglit appear, tiie seeds of future n in:'.;: 
tioa were already apparent to an attentive ohserver. The applause that had attco.ie ! 
the parliament of Paris, in their struggles with tlie late king niight be considered !)•= the 
first dawn of freedom ; the language i;f that assembly boldly inculcated to their cuiiuiiy' 
men their natural rights, and taught them to look with a less enraptmed eye on the 
lustre that encompassed the tlirone. 'Tlu^ war in .Vmcrica had co'.t ihuted to enlarge 
the political ideas of llie Trencli ; they had, on that occasion, stood lorth as the cliani- 
pions of liberty, in opposition to regal power ; and the officers who had acted on that 
conspicuous theatre, accustomed to speak and think without restraint, oit their return 
tmnai ted to the provinces of Trance the flame of freedom, which had been kindled in 
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the wilds of Ainenca, From thcl moment the French, instead of silently acqniesrlnj; 
under the edicts of their sovereign, canvassed each action witli hold and rigid iin|>;iiti- 
ality ; while the attachment of the army, uliicli has ever been considered as tin- so'c 
foundation of despotism, gave way to the noMo enthusiasm of libcrfY- 

Wc have already noticed the public (lisaatisfactinn tliat had attended the distuission of 
M. Necker ; his transient successor, M. dc FIcuri, iiad retired frotri the managemcnl of 
the finances in 17S3, anil the more transit nt administration of AI. d’Ormesson had ex¬ 
pired in tin? same year that gave it I'irlh. On his retreat i\I. de Calonne, who Imd suc¬ 
cessively filled, with acknowledged reputation, the ofricc of intendent of Mentz, and 
afterwards the provinces of Flanders and Artois, was nominated to the post of compt¬ 
roller-general. 'I’iiis gentleman, flexible and insinnuting, eloquent in conversation, and 
polished in his manners, fertile in resources, and liberal in the disposal of the pnldic 
money, soon rendered himself acceptable to his sovereign. Ihit he did not enter upon 
his new an arduous station favoured by the breath of popularity : he was reported to 
be more able tiian conrislcnt, and not to have tempered the ardour of Ids spirit by the 
severity of deep research ; and the people, amidst repeated loans, regretted that severe 
simplicity which had characterised the administration of AI. Ncckcr. 

It was the bold and judicious measures of Calonne, iiowcver, that rcstcrcd credit to 
the Caissc d'Fscompte, which had slopt payment a few weeks before his accession ilis 
next measure, in 1784, the establishment of the C'aisse d’Amortissement or sinking fund, 
was entitled to a still higher degree of applause. The [)lan of that fund was simple aiul 
jnoderate : It w,is to pay annually, by government, into the hands of a hoard set apart 
for that purpose, the entire interest of the national debts, whether in stock or anmsiucs, 
tt^elher with an additional sum of i‘i(),()()()/. The annuities that would he extin^ui>>i)t.il 
every year were estimated at .W.OOOl. ; and in that proportion the sum set apart tor the 
redemption of the national debt would annually increase. The operation of Ibis new 
fund was limited to the tenri of 9.5 years ; and during that term the annual rcceijil ot 
the Caihse d'Amortissement is declared unalterable, and incapable of being converted 
to any other object. 

Although peace had been re-estah!isl>ed ihrouglioui Europe for three years, yet the 
firances of France seemed scarce affected by thi.s interval of tranquillity, and it was found 
requisite to close every year with a loan. 'J'he public expenditure of 1785 might proba¬ 
bly seem to sanction this measure. It had been thought proper to fortify Cherbourg 
upon a large and m.ignifioent stale ; tlic claim of the emperor to the navigation of the 
i>chcldt had o!)ligfcd the French to increase their land forces, either to form a respectable 
neutrality, or to assist effectually their Dutch allies ; aud the marquis de Castries, fond 
of war, and profuse in his designs, had not ruffereil the navy, which M. Sariine had sur¬ 
rendered into his liands, to decline duiing the iiilcrvid of peace. l*hc treaty of com¬ 
merce, concluded in the year J78G, with Creat Ihilain, was a new source of discontent. 
Though regarded by the English inanul'acturics- as lai from advantageous, it excited in 
iiance still louder murmurs. It was leprescntr-d as unlikely to extinguish those intant 
establishments, which were yet able to vie with the manufactures of England that had 
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p.:taincd to maturity ; and the market that it hcUl out for the nines ati-I oils of France 
\^i^s passc(i over in silence, uliile the distress of the grtizan was ()aintf‘d in the inost 
.'rrikiu" colours. Out when the edict for refiisterin>i the loan at the coiiclii>>ion nj d-e -ast 
\ear, and which anioiintc(i to the sum of .‘J,:3.‘{0,(tdO/,vva3 presented to t;je parliament of 
I’aris, the murmurs of the people, throuj^li tlie reaujustrances of that assembly, assun.cd 
a more loyal and forrniilahle aspect. The kin^, however, signitied to the select de[n:- 
talion, that were commissioned to convey to him their remonstrances, that he expected 
to be obeyed without further delay, 'fhc ceremony of the re;»i.sterinw accortlinaU took 
place on the next day ; hut it wag accompanied with a resolution, importing. That 
public economy was tlie only genuine souitl- of al)undant revenue, the only means tor 
proviiiing for the necessities of the state, and rc:toiing tl:at credit, which borro*ving had 
reduced to the hi ink of ruin. 

The king was no .sooner informed of tiiis step ifian he commanded the attendance of 
tlie grand deputation of parliament ; when he erased from their reeiads the rcsoluii>.-.i 
that had been adopted, and observed, that thongi; it was his pleasure h.at b'c pailiau'en' 
should communicate, by its respectful representations, wliatever migiit f:.,-ic<;:n tjie g;;Oii 
of the public, yet he never would allow tiictii so far to abuse his cleum'Dcy as to e. i_ :t 
themselves into the censors of his «njvcrnment. At the same time, ir.nrc strong.v tmai A 

O " 

liis displeasure at their expostulations, he superseded one of their oUiccrs, nuo i;a l ap¬ 
peared mure active in forwarding the ohiioxioms resolution. 

M. dc C'alonne, however, though gratified hv the approbation ot his sovereign, could 
but fed hinisclt dcefily mortified by the opposition of tfic parliament. His attunpts to 
uonediate that assemlily hud [iroved inclfectual ; and lie o.xpcricnccil tiicr 
aversion, at the critical jimclure wiien tlioir acf|iiiescence migiit nave proved ot the nio.st 
essential service. An anxious imiuirv into the state of the \)ublio liiianccs luul convinced 
him that tlu; expenditure by far exceeded the revenue. In this situation, to iinpobo new 
taxes was iiii[)racticahle ; to continue the method of I'onowing was ruinous ; to have 
recourse only to economical reforms would be found n .•liv inadcupKitt? ; and be hesi¬ 
tated not to declare that it would he impo.-.sible to piaco me finances on a sond b isis, 
but by the reformation of whatever was vicious in the con-iitntion of tnc state 

'i'o give weight to this reform, ^f. de Caloiine was sensible that soiiicthiiig mort; n.is 
necessary than the royal authority ; be perceiveti that the pariiament was not a lit i.istru 
ment for introducing a new order into public atTair.*!, nor would submit to be a | 
macliinc for sanctioning the plans of a minister, even if I hose phins wfe the cni.m.ib nis 
of perlect wisdom. Though originally a body of lawyers, indi’bted lor their appoint¬ 
ments to the king, there was not an attribute of genuine legislative assembly but nnat 
they seemed desirous to engross to themselves ; and they had been suiiptirtcil in tticir 
p.retcnslons by the plaudits of the people, who were sensible that there was no otlicr body 
in the nation that could plead their cause against roval or niinistciial oppm^suiti. lo 
suppress, therefore, the only power of coiitroul that remained, a’.id ti) render the 
government inoie arbitrary was deemed toopeiihus a measure: vet to have the par- 
iiament in the full possession of their inlluence, an iutlucnce that liiejuinistcr waa 
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iorvinced would be excited acainsl him, was at once to render the whole sv-tcin 
abortive. , 

In tins dhemmaj the only expedient that suggested itself was to have recourse to some 
other assembly, more dignified and solemn in its eliararter. and whicli slionld in a 
greater degree, consist of members from the vaiions orders of the state and the diiVeront 
provinces of tire Kingdom. 'I'his promised to he a popular measure ; it implied a defe¬ 
rence to the people at large, and might hccxpceltii to prove i.'iiflrly acceptable. Ihit the 
true and legitimate as.sembly of t.he n.ition. (ire Statcs-( ieneral, had noi* met since the, 
year ld)4 ; nor con'd.the minister flatter himself with the !io[)e of attaining the royal 
as.^ent to a meeting, which a despotic sovereign conid not hot regard with secret Jealonsv. 
.Another assembly .bad occasioiniliv been siibslitntcil in the room of tire States-CJeneiai; 
this was distinguished by the title of tlic Kolahles, and consisted of-a number of pei-.^ons 
from al- parts of tlie kingdom, chiefly selected from the higher oidcrs of the state, and 
nou’.inated by t!ie king himself. Tire'assembly Irad been r onvened by Henry IV. again 
bv Louis XHI. and was now' once more summoned hv the anliioiily of the present 
inonavcb. 

The writs for calling them together were dated on the C.Olh of Dceemher, lT-^» ; and 
tl:ev were aildrcssed to seven prince.s of t!ie blood, nine d rkes and j)eers of I’ldtn'c, c.'cht 
fieUl-rnar'csch.als, 2'J nobles, eight counsellors of state, Innr masters ot rerjiicsts, 1 i a:» .i- 
bisiiofis and bishops, .‘17 ot the heads of tlic law, 12 depufies ot the p.ivs il’etats, li.c 
lieutenant-general, and 2.5 magistrates of tlie diflbrcnt towns ot the kingtioin. J l.c nnn:- 
ber of members was 144, and tlie ‘i;)ih of January, I7>^7, was the poiiod ai'p.niiittM 
for their meeting. 

I pon the arrival of the Notables at Paris, however, the minister tound himscii yet 
unprepared to submit his system to their insjrection, and postponed the opcnic.g of tiie 
ronneii to tlic 7th of ITbrnary. A second delay, on llie 14th of the same month, was 
oecasiorred by tire imlisjiosition of M. dc Calonne liimself, and that ot the count (ic \ tv 
gennes, president of the council of finance, and first secretary <'f .‘•aic ; and a thinl 
piocrastiiiation was the neecssaiy result of the death of tire count, on the day previous to 
that fixed for the opening of lire meeting. He w'as snccceded, in liie department of 
foreign affairs, by tlie count dc Montmoiin, a noideman of rmblcrnidicd r liatacier. Hut 
his loss, at this critical juncture, was severely felt by .M. de C.’alounc ; lie alone, of all 
the ministers, having entered, v\ 1th warmth and .sincerity, into the plans of the compt¬ 
roller-general. The chevalier dc Miromcsnil, kee[)cr of tlie seals, wa.s avowedly ths 
rival and enemy of tiial statesman. The marcschal de Castries, secretary of the marine 
department, was personally attached to M. Nccker; and the Raron de Rretenil, secretary 
for the household, was the creature of the rpicen, and deeply engaged in what was called 
the Austrian system. 

It was under these difficnhies that M. de Calonne, on tlic 22nd of February first met 
the assembly of the Notables, and opened )iis longcxpt cted plan. He began by stating 
th^ the public expenditure hiid, for centuries past, exceeded the revenue; and timi a 
very considerable deficiency .bad, of course, existed ; that the Mississippi .'icheme of I72<' 
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hai, by no means, as might have been expcctetl, restored the balance ; and that utuJei 
ibc economical administration of cardinal Eletiri the deficit still existed ; that the pro¬ 
gress of this (lerangemont, under the last reign, had been extreme, the dcticiencv 
amounting to 3,000,()()()/. sterling at the appointment of the abb6 Terray ; who, iiO'vevcr, 
reduced it to J,()7.5,00(.>/. ; it decreased a little under the short administrations ihat 
tolloweil, hut ro^ again, in consequence of the war, under the adminislratiou o> 
M- Necker, and at his own accession to office it was 3,330,000/. 

In order to remedy this growing evil, M. Calonnc rccommeiulcd a territorial impf'S^ 
in the nature of the English land tax, from which no rank or onier of men were to ijc 
exempted ; and an inquiry into the possessions of the clergy, whi^h iiithcrto had been 
deemed sacred from their proportion of tljc public burdens ; the various branches of 
internal taxation were also to undergo a strict examination ; and a considerable resource 
\ias presented in mortgaging the demesne lands of the crown. 

1 he very necessity for these reforms was combated with a degree of boldness au l 
face of reasmiing that could not fail of deeply itnprossing the asseiifji; ; and instead <-i 
inceling with a ready acquiescence, the comptroller-general was no.v !a uudit’d into tun 
bijumllcsi ocean of political controversy. .\r. Xccker, previous to hi, retii cmeut, bad 
jiuiiiished bis Compte rendu au Roi, in wliich IVance was represcion'd as poiscssicig i 
(■li .ir surplus of 4‘.f'>,0(K)/, sterling : this performance had been read v\ith avidity, aa i 
p;i.'ii.ddv contriunfcil to estrange tioin the anllior the ro'al roiii'.t'.Mi.in^e ; but the (.rj'd:: 
t>f Jt was ably vii.uiic.ited [)y -M. do Ihiemie, archbi->hnp of i holouic. 

.M. de Calonne met with a still more formidabii; adversary in the count de Mirtibc.ia 
J in.', exlraordinai'y man, restleso in hi.s di.s()osition, licentious in liis morals, but bold, 
penetrating, and enterprising, had occasionally visited every court in Europe. He had 
been .admitted at one time to the conlillcnee of the minister ; and b.ad Iteen flirected 
though in no o.'^tens lilc character, to observe at Ilerlui the disjiosition ot the successor 
of t!;e great Frederic : in this capacity he was frequently exposed to neglect and disap- 
|.ointment; his letters were often left nnan.-u.'i' ii di-gu^t sueceeiled to admiration : 
and he who li..id entercil the Pmssian court tiic intim-gc ifeiul, retnrnetl to Paris the 
avowed enemy of M. de Calonne. While the archhisbop .aviaigued the uiulcrstanfii ,g, 
the eomit impcaclicil the integrily, of the comptroller-general. 

The minister’s design of equalizing flic pni>lic burden.?, and. by reiuiermg ti:e t.i.\e.> 
general, diminishing the load borne by the lower and most u.^cful classes of ['eoplc, 
though undoubtedly great and patriotic, at once united against In n the.nohiiity. tiie 
clergy, and the magistracy ; and the event was such as migiit he expected ; the iutiigut’> 
of those three bodies raised against him so loud a clamour, liuit, finding it impossible to 
stem the torrent, be not only resigned his place on tiic PJlh ot April, but soon after re- 
tiied to England from the storm of persecution. 

In the midst of these transactions at fiome, Louis’ intention was also eaded to the 
state of. affairs in the republic of Holland, his new and close ally. The prince ot Orango 
iKul been stripped of all authority by the aiistocratie party ; and retiring from the Hague, 
UJiiiutained Ihc sUadofv qf a court at Nimeguen. His brother-in-law, however, tlic 'king 
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of Prussia, exerted his endeavours to promote tl)e interest of the stadfliohler ; and Iiaving 
odered, in concert w itii France, to undei take the arduous task of coinpusina the difTer- 
cnees which distraolcil the republic, the proposal was received with appaic'ut cordiality 
by the court ot Versaiiles. At tlie same lime it could scereely be expcctid that Franco 
uouid become the instniincnt of restoring the prince of Orange to that share of power 
nliicli iie had Ixrforc occupied, and thus abandon one of the largcst^and most Aivourito 
oidrets f't her policy, the cstalrlishing a supreme and permanent controul in the atTairs 
o| Holland. In fact, llie conditions whicli were Iramed fiy the Louvestein faction, as 
tiie ba.sis ot reconciliation, were such as plainly vindicated their design, to reduce the in¬ 
fluence and authority*of tlie stadtholder within very narrow limits. On his renouncing 
the rigla of filling up the occasiomi! vacancies in the town senates, he vvas to be restored 
to the nominal office of captain-general ; but he was to be restrained from marching the 
troops into*or out of any province, without leave from the resjrcctive provinces concerned ; 
and he was also to subscribe to a resolution, passed some time before by the senate ot 
Amsterdam, that liie command should, at all times, be revocable at the pleasure of tl’.c 
states. Had Itie prince acquiesced in these preliminaries, France would iiave completely 
attained the ohject ot her long iiegociations, and, by means of llie Louvcslein lac tiou, 
have acquired the ascendancy that she had repeatedly souglit in the councils of Ili-iiand, 
Hut under the dilficnllics that surrounded them the prince of Orange was admiial>ly sup- 
poited and assisted by the genius, the spirit, and the abilities of his consoit ; ■-he linnlv 
rejected every measure tending to ahiidge any rights that had been altachtd to tijc thine 
of sladlhoideit; and M. de Rayval, the French ncgociator, Iiaving in vain endeavoured 
to overcome her resolution, broke off the correspondence bctvveen the Hague and Ni- 
meguen, and returned to Faris, about the middle of January, J787. 

The court of Versailles had indeed long trusted to the natural strcngtii of the repub¬ 
lican party, and had been assiduous during the wdiole summer in endeavouring to secoml 
them by every species of succours that could be privately aflorded. (Vowds of French 
officers arrived daily at Holland ; and either received commissions in the service of the 
States, or acted as volunteers in their troops. Several hundred of tried and experienced 
soldiers were selected from different regiments ; and being furnished with money for 
llveir journey, and assurances of future favour, were dispatched, in small parties, to join 
the troops, and help to discipline the burghers and volunteers. A considerable corps of 
engineers were also directed to proceed silently, and in disguise, to Amsterdam, and to 
assist in strengthening the works of that city. These aids, wiiich might have proved 
effectual, had contest been confined to the Stales of Holland and the .stadlboidcr, were 
overwhelmed in the rapid invasion of the Prussians; and the court of Rcrlin had taken 
its measures with so much celerity, and the situation of the republicans was already be¬ 
come so desperate, that it was doubtful whether llieir affairs could be restored by any 
assistance that France was capable of immediately administering. Yet on Great IJritaia 
fitting out a strong squadron of men of war at Portsmouth to give confidence-to tne 
operations of the king of Prussia, the court of Versailles also sent orders to equip 1() sail 
of the line at Bre^t, and recalled a small squadron^ which hud been commissioned on a 
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tvriiing or speaking to any person, out of his own house before hi.s departure. These 
orders were served at the same instant; and before the citizens of Paris were acquainted 
with the transaction, their magistrates were already on the road to their place of 
banishment 

Previous to their removal, however, they had presented a remonstrance on the late 
measures of government, .^d the alarming state of public atfairs. In stating their 
opinions on ta.\es they declared that neither the parliaments nor any other authority, 
excepting that of the three estates of the kingdom, collectively assembled, could warrant 
the laying of any permanent tax upon the people : and they atrongly enforced the re¬ 
newal of those national assenihli'es, which had rendered the reign of Charlemagne so 
great and illustrious. 

The king had endeavoured to soothe the Parisians by new regulations of economy, 
and by continual retrcnchmenU| in his household; but these instances of attention, 
which once would have been received wUh the loudest acclamations, were now disre¬ 
garded, under their affliction for the absence of their parliament. His majesty, there¬ 
fore, in order to regain the a0ectibns of his subjects, cons€nte|^to restore that assembly, 
abandoning, at the same time, the stamp-duty end his teriitorifirimpost, which had been 
ilie sources of dispute. These measures were, however, insufficient to establish harmony 
between the court and the parliament The necessities of the state still continued ; nor 
could the ddiciency of the revenue be supplied but by extraordinary resources, or a 
long course of rigid frugality. About the fiiiddie of November, 17B7, in a full meeting 
of the parliament, attended by ail the princes of the blood and the peers of France, the 
king entered the assembly, and proposed two edicts .for their approbation ; one was for 
a new loan ^f 450,009,000, near 19,000,000 sterling ; the other was for the re-establisli- 
uteiu of llte protestants in all their antient civil rights ; a measure which had long been 
warmly recommentled by the parliament, and which was probably now introduced to 
procure a better reception to the lonn. • *■ 

On this occiMlpn the king delivered himself in a speech of uncommon length, Ailed 
with professions of regard far the peo|^e, but at the same time strongly expressive of 
the oltcdience he expected to bis edicts. , Louis probably imagined, that the dread of 
Uiat banishment, fisom which the members bad beeh so lately recalled, would have insured 
the acquiescence of the assembly; but no sooner was permission announced for every 
member to deliver his sentiments, than be was convinced that their spirits remained to* 
tally unsubdued. An animated debate took plms.e» and was continued for nine hours; 
when the. king, wearied by perpetual opposition, and chagrined at some freedoms used 
in tbeii rtxm, ond .commattded tiie edict to he registered- without fur- 

tlier l^bis measure was fn,^t^ nnexpectedly opf)osed by the.duke of Orleans hrst 

prince^^lho blood ; who consideriM ‘ as an infringement of the thl^s of: parliament, 
and prd^^;|^aiDst the whole proceedings of the day, as being tlhefaby nuU and void. 
Though ](^|ij^:|gpuid not conceal his astonishment and displeasure at this decisive step, 
he content^ Ini^eif with repeating his orders ; mtd immediately aRer/’quitting the as* 
Apmbiy, retired to .Versailles, ' 
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On the king’s departure, the parliament confirmed the protest of the duke of Orleans; 
and declared, that as their deliberations bad been interrupted, they considered the 
whole business of that day as of no effect. 

In order to subddb the opposition of tiie parliament, Louis had recourse to alternate 
measures of severity and nnldness ; but finding all these ineffectual, he again summoned, 
in the beginning of May, 1788, the assembly of the Notables, and laid before them his 
plan to establish a supreme assembly, to be composed of the princes df (he blood,' peers of 
the realm, great officers of the crown, the clergy and marescliats Qf France, governors 
of provinces, knights of different orders, a deputation of one'member from every par¬ 
liament, and two members from the chambers of council-; and to be summoned as often 
as the public emergency, in the royal opinion, should render it requisite.* Tlie Notables 
listened in silent deference the project of tbeir sovereign, but the parliament of Paris 
received it with every symptom of avi^ton. SetfiBral 'peew Of ' the realm, while they were 
lavish in their professions of attachment to the reffi to enter upon those functions 

which he bad assigned them in their propo^ plentd‘y court, alledging that its being 

erected was prejudicial to the true inlcr^is b^^ of the king and the people. The 

different parliaments of tLe kingdom at tfti*slfnytihie'in the 

most glowing language ; and strongly Wi^d the fefiefliityf calling together the States- 
General, the lawful couucH nf the kiOg^Oiq;i aii ih^^^ restoring the public 

tranquillity, ■> v'' ; 

Louis now plainly saw that ft cdmpliatice with the public vvi^cs for the re-establish- 
ment of the States^Generftlwiu al^olutuJy heecss^^ order to avoid the calamiiies of 
a civil war, which impended; upqp; bis tefosaV^^ that evwt he must have expected to 
have encountered the majofRy ottili^ peopb^^ the eahOftations and example 

of their magistrates : the peefo of the ^^Oalm the slron^t disapprobation 

of his measures ; nor couldi Jie evbh ^ on thd support of the princes 

01 his blood : but what a^or^d most seno^S ^ the spirit lately dis¬ 
played among the miUUry; ;wh^;; retuc- 

lanily been brought lOt drft% nnd many of whose 

officers, so recently eoi^gecl inf 


?^theP^(^dm of America, publicly declared 
their abhorrence of despotkm.'-^i;^;g-f^^^%V'^’‘;’'';’"^^ 

It was not, 'however' 
restore an assembly, whtMie i 
whose juriadic*tion would e^ffn^yiithin 
herited from B^^^redeceudri. 



wholly discontinued ; and though 11^ 

the * ■ * - • - .- 

she 
the 

bars .V., V....* ^ —.g, 

some dieigrelmf 
would agnlo hairc diitiNii^ 


that Louts could resolve to 
ally'overthftddw tbitV crown, and 

limits ;thd had in- 

li^rei^S : &e‘ StalSii^oeral had been 
tW attended 



curb thd'^ll^ the pirlifttridt 
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Under these impressions an eiret was issued in August, fixing the meeting of the 
States-Oencral to the first of May in the ensuing year; and every step was taken to secure 
the favourable opinion of the public during the interval. New arrangements took place 
in the idministration, and M. Necker, whom the confidence of the’ people had long foi- 
lotred, was again introduced into the mana^mentof the finances; the torture, winch, 
by a former edict, badlx^n rei^cied in pa^t, ^ now entirely abolished j ^rson 

accused was allowed tlie assistence of counsel, ‘ and perming to avail brrtiself of any 
point of law : and it was dec.*c|d that in future sentence of death should not be p^ed 
on any pers^, uples8 tlw party wcuied should be pronounced guilty by a majority at 

wM nAiw' annrniiphinffl ? 




^ M. Necker 




of ^ . 

affltoeljeilo^;*^ 

r~. . |y t I^':; 4^ :£ry i^^A. l».teeentn^-%« tiW..for..* ,p», 


W ^*!'.. • ,1 ;‘ ',./ • , 

“ v #/ • • -js.ia >•'. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The. Revolution in Fbance . •^ J ts causes and effects fill the treaty at Amiens^ 

I N recording the history of the few years which have elapsed since the commence* 
fiient of the French revolution, we attempt a task which appears impossible to per¬ 
form with success. The events which have taken place are so numerous and important 
that our liinita will not permit us to relate them so fully as might be desirable, while the 
conduct of the principal actors has been so variously represented by their partizans and 
their enemies, that it is very difficult to delineate their characters with that impartiality 
which we would wish to exercise. We can, therefore, only hope in the present instance 
to give a succinct account of the leading fficts, sufficiently diffuse to recal them to the 
recollection of the reader ; and, on some future occasion, enter more largely into the 
secret springs by which these events have been produced. 

The following are some of the principal causes to which the French revolution has 
been assigned. That 130,000 clergy and 200,000 nobler were exempted, at least in a 
certain degree, from the payment of taxes. Thii privilege has been represented by the 
advocates of the old government as of trifling consideration, while the friends of the 
revolution have probably exaggerated its importance. That the revenue was levied in 
the most oppressive manner, being managed by farmers general, who acquired enormous 
fortunes. That the court of Paris had been exceedingly corrupt, and the immense 
power with which thf monarch was invested frequently intrusted with a favourite mistress. 
This was not the case, however, under Louts XVL; but be is considered as having but 
too favourable an ear to the councils of his queen. That a spirit of discontent per¬ 
vaded several of the orders of society. The inferior orders of clergy, excluded from all 
chance of preferment, regarded their superiors with jealousy and envy, and were ready 
to join the laity of their own rank in any popular commotion. The inferior provincial 
noblesse beheld with contempt and indignation the vices and the power of the courtiers; 
and the higher nobility wished to diminish the power of the crown. The practising law- 
yers, almost entirely excluded from the chance of becoming judges, wished eagerly for a 
change of affairs, not doubting but their talents and professional skill, would render 
them necessary amidst any alterations that could occur. Accordingly they were the first 
instruments in producing the revolution, and have been Us most active aupporters. The 
monied interest wished eagerly for the downfal of the antient nobility. For 40 years 
the principle of liberty had been disseminated with eagerness in France, by some men 
of g eat talents, as Rousseau, Helvetius, and Raynal, to whom the celebrated Montes* 
quieu had led the way. Besides these there was in France a vast multitude of wfrat 
weie called men of letters.’ All tliese were deeply engaged on the side of some kllbd of. 
political reform. The men of letters, in Paris alone, are said to have ambuiked to. 
20 , 000 . One* of tbi list acts ol the administration of the archbishop of Tholouse ras* 
• voi,. • s.a 
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on llie 5th of July, 17fi8, to publjs!i a resolution of the Icihj^in council, invitinjj all hia 
subjects to give itim their advice with regard to the state of affairs. This was considered 
as a concession of an unlimited liberty of the press ; and it is scarcely possible to form 
an idea of the infinite variety of political puhlicatious, which, from that period, diffirsed 
among the people a dissatisfaction with the order of things in which they had hitherto lived. 

The established religion of Trance had, for some time past, been gradually undermined. 
It had been solemnly assaulted by philosophers, in various elaborate performances ; and 
men of wit, among whom Voltaire took the lead, had attacked it with the dangerous 
weapon of ridicule. The Roman Catholic religion is much exposed, in this respect, in 
consequence of the multitude of false miracles and legendary talcs with which its history 
abounds. Without discriminating betwixt the respectable principles on which it rests, 
and the superstitious follies by which it. bad been defaced, the French nation learned to 
laugh at the whole, and (rejected, instead of reforming, the religion of their fathers. 
Thus the first order in the state ‘ had already begun to be regarded as useless, and the 
minds of men were prepared for important changes. It may not here be improper Just 
to mention the society of the Illuminati, j^oneerning whfoh so much has been written by 
the abb^ Barrnel and professor Robison, and so variously received by different descrip¬ 
tions of readers. This society is said to have been founded on the Ist of May, t77f), by 
Dr, Adam VVeishaupt, professor of ejanon law in the university of Ingoldstadt. The 
real object, as it is asserted, of this order, was, by clandestine arts, to overturn every 
government and every reiigbn ; to bring the sciences of civil life into contempt; and to 


reduce mankind to that imaginary state of Nature when they bad livid independent of 
each other, on the spontaneous productions of the earth. Its avowed object, however, 
was very different It professed to diffuse from secret societies, tfs from so many centres, 
the ligljt of science over the world to propagate the purest principles of virtue ; and to 
reinstate mankind in the happiness which they enjoyed during the golden age, fabled by 
the poets. They adopted somewhat of the system of the ffee-masons, with the addition 
of a variety of new and mystical ceremonies. Tliey had many members in France, among 
whom were the duke of Orleans, Mirabeau, Scyes, and Condoreet. 

To all these causes, which might contribute toward the Frencli revolution, may be 
added a general scarcity of grain, which occurred about that period. On Sunday, the 
13tb of July, 178$, about nine in (he morning, without any eclipse, a dfeadfut darkness 
suddenly, ovet^pread several parts of France. It was the prelude of such a tempest as 
iabnie^iil^led in the temperate climates of Europe. Wind, rain, hail, and thunder 
coftlfind in impetuosity; but the hail was the great instrument of rob. Instead 
0^ of an early autumn, the face of nature, in the space of an hour 

wpect of universal winter. Tiie soil was c^verted/'i^o a idorass, 
a quagmire, the vines broken to pii^; the WiHrees da- 
molisheui^^lptoeU^ hail lying in heaps, like rocks of solid ice. Even the robust 
forest trees l^^mible to withstand the fury of the tempest. The hail was composed of 
enormous iolidfwfd: ijp^^ai* pieces of ice, some of ibe.u iifeigliitfg from eight to ten 
ounces The oobntry.people, beaten down in the fields, on their way to cliujcb» amidji* 
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this conciiision of the elements, concluded tiiat the last day was arrived ; and scarcely 
attempting to extricate themselves, lay despairing and half suftocated, amidst the water 
and (he mud, expecting the immediate dissolution of all things. The storm was irregnlat 
in its devastations. While several rich districts were laid entirely waste, some interme¬ 
diate portions of country were comparitively little injured. One of 60 square leagues 
had not a single car of corn or a fruit of any kind left. Of the 66 parishes in the dis¬ 
trict of Ponlowe 43 were entirely desolated, an.d of the remaining 23 some lost two-lhirds 
and others half their harvest. The isle of France and the Orleannois appear to have 
suffered chiefly. The damage there, upon a moderate estimate, amounted to 80,000,000 
of livros, or between three or four millions sterling. Such a calamity must, at any pe¬ 
riod, have been severely felt; but occurring on the eve of a great political revolution, 
and amidst a general scarcity throughout Europe, it was peculiarly unfortunate, and 
gave more embarrassment to the government than perhaps any other event whatever. 
Numbers of families found it necessary to contract their mode of living for a time, and 
to dismiss their servants, who were thus left ditstitute of bread. Added to the public 
discontent and political dissensions, it produced such an effect, upon the people in 
general, that the nation seemed to have changed its character: and instead of that levity, 
by which it had ever been distinguished, a settled gloom now seemed fixed on every 
countenance. 

The States had been summoned to meet dt Versailles, on the 27lh of April, and most 
of the deputies arrived at that time : but the elections for the city of Paris not being 
concluded, the king deferred the commencement of their sessions till the 4th of May. 
During this period the members, left in idleness, began to find out and form acquaint¬ 
ance with cacti other. Among -others a' few members from Brittany (Bretagne) formed 
tliemselves into a club, into which, they gradually admitted many other depjties, that 
were found to be zealous for the public cause, and also many other persons who were 
not deputies. This society, thus originally established at Versailles, was called the 
Comit^ Breton : and was one day destined, under'the appellation of the Jacobin Club 
to give laws to France, and to diffuse terror arid alarm throughout Europe. On the, 
other side, the ariitocralic party established conferences at the house of Madame Polig- 
nac, for the purpose^ it is said, of unitirig tbri nobles and the clergy. 

An event occurred at this time which all pasties ascribed to some malicious motive. 
In the populous suburb of $t. Antoine, ri M. ltcVeilIon carried on a ^eat paper manu¬ 
factory. A ftdse report vrai spread that he. intended to lower the rvages of his workmen, 
and that he had declared that bread was too good for tiiero, and that *bey might subsist 
very well on potatoe-ffOrif. A commotion was raised, he was butnt in effigy, and his 
house was b^ntiibd j^Vllged by the triob, who were not dispersed til! the nnlitary had 
been called in and mueh cernage ettf^^ 'The popular party asserted that the comnwH 
tion had been artfully excitei 5y thtfparty of the queen and the count d’Artois, to afford 
a pretence for brrogibg great h^ieaoH military to the neighbourhood, to overarinj^ffte 
Slates-Generai. or indtifi vlhe. Hiitg more decisively to resolve on assembling lhei;l)^ tt 
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Versailles in preference to Paris, where they and the popular minister Necker wished 
it to be held. 

M. Barrctin, the keeper of the seals, next addressed the assembly, in a congratulatory 
and uninteresting speech. He was followed by the popular minister, M. Necker, who 
spoke for three hours. Though much applauded on account of the clear rinancial de¬ 
tails which bis speech contained, he encountered a certain degree of censure from all 
parties, on account of the cautious ambiguity which he observed with regard to the future 
proceedings of the States-General. 

Next day the three orders assembled separately. The deputies of the third estate 
amounted to 600 in number, and those of the nobles and clfergy to 300 each. During 
their first sittings, much time w'as spent in unimportant debates about triding points of 
form; but the 6rst important question'that necessarily became the subject of their dis¬ 
cussion was the verificatioa of their powers, or production of the commission of the 
members, and investigation of their authenticity. The commons (third estate) laid hold 
of this as a pretext for opening the grand controversy, whether the States-General should 
sit l^>^ne or in three separate chambers. They sent a deputation, inviting the nobles 
and tnirdergy to meet along with tiiem in the common hall, for the purpose of verifying 
their powers in one common assembly. In the chamber of the clergy 114 members 
voted for the performance of this ceremony in the general assembly, and 133 against it. 
But in the more haughty order of the nobles the resolution for the verification in their 
own assembly was carried by a majority of 188 against 47. The commons paid no regard 
to this, but suffered five weeks to pass away in total inactivity. 

The nation had expected much from the assembling of the States-General, and learnt 
the news of their inaction with no small degree of concern. The third estate was natu¬ 
rally popular, and the public censure coiild not readily devolve upon that favourite 
order. Moreover, from the first period of that assembling, the commons made every 
effort to augment their own natural popularity. They admitted all persona promiscu¬ 
ously into the galleries, and dven into the body of their hall. No restraint was attempted 
In be laid upon the most vehement marks of popular applause or censure. Lists of the 
f voters* names were publicly taken and sent to Paris upon every remarkable occasion ; 
v|iklid the members suddenly found themselves become, according to their political senti- 
t^^ execration or applause. The new and bold notions of 

liberty jfbai were daily advanced by the feeders of the third estate were received with 
iMiiriittki^ns by their hearers. The ctpital became interested in the issue of every 
the political fervour wu eagerly imbibed by the nation with that vivacity 
:iVhpi ^|0 foliar to the Preneb. The commons accused the' nobles of obstinately 
.business of the statei by revising to verify their potyrtrin one conimon 
accusation was swallowed by the uiuiUiude, fw,ti^^ |itilWC Or w^^ 
unwUUtlflM^r^^ tbe attack was made by their own favouritoMer. In the tneaa 
time more and more unpopular. Their persons were iosulted, new. 

pubiicatimii and were greedily bought up^j. which'reviled their owa 
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order, and represented them as an useless or pernicious body of men, whose existence 
oi)"ht not to be tolerated in a free state. Whoever adhered to them was branded with 
the odious appeHation of Aristocrate., The clergy, from the influence of the parisii 
cures or parsons, seemed ready to desert their cause. Thiy were even opposed by a 
ininoiily of their own body, which derived lustre from haring at its head the duke of 
()/leans, t !)0 first prince of the blood. Still, however, the maj<»rity of the nobles remained 
firtn ; well aware that if they once consented to sit in the same assembly, and to vote 
.promiscuously with the ambitious and more numerous body of the commons, their whole 
order and all its splendid privileges roust speedily be overthrown. 

'I'hc leaders of the commons saw the change that W'as taken place in the minds of men ; 
and they at length regarded the period as arrived when they thought to emerge from their 
iitactivity, and execute the daring project of seizing the legislative authority in their 
country. They declared that the representatives of the nobles and the clergy were only 
the deputies of particular incorporations, whom tlmy would allow to 'sit and vote along 
with thcnisclve.s ; but who had no title in a collective capacity to act as the legislators of 
France. For conducting business with more facility, tlicy appointed 20 committees. 
In consequence of a proposal by the abbd Sicyes, a final message was sent to the privi> 
leged orders, requiring their attendance as individuals, and intimating that the commons 
as the deputies 0(96 out of every JOO of their countrymen, were about to assume the 
exclusive power of lcgi.slation. None of the nobles obeyed this summons^; biit the three 
curt^s Messrs. Cesve, Ballard, and Jalot, presented their commissions, and were received 
with loud acclamations. They were next day followed by five more, among whom wliera 
Messrs. Gregoirc, Dillon, and Bodinoau. After .some debate concerning the appellation 
which they ought to assume, the commons, With such of the clergy as had joined tliem, 
solemnly voted themselves the sovereign legislators of their country, under the nanie of 
the Natioual assembly. The result of the vote was no sooner declared than tiie hall 
resounded with shouts from the immense concourse of spectators of*** Vivele Roi et 


“ vive rassemhl^ nattonale,** ** Long live the king and the national assembly.” M. Bai¬ 
ley was chosen prudent for fqur days only, Messrs. Camus and Pison dc G aland 
secretaries, and'the assembly proceeded to business.' 

The popular cause now gained ground im fast, that, on the IQth of June, a majority 
of the clergy voted for the verification .of their powers in common with the national 
assembly, and they resolved .to. unite with them the following day. 

The nobles, being noar convinced that unless they made a decisive stajad their cause 
was 'Anaijly. ids^. {prevailed. on the king to hold a royal scssfon on the Sl^. ’ Loub, on this 
occasion,'"rekd k^diicoufee, in which be declared null and void Uje resolutions of the 
17tb, plan of a constitution for Ffmice. ft contained 

many preserved the distinedou orders and the ex^' 

cise of letters wiid n^ing about any active share in the legislative 

to bo possessed by the;$fia^'Genfral) and was silent both about the 'respoasi^j^d 
nimisteni and the Itbcky The king concluded by commanding UHkJiijpKi 

immediately to retire, and to assemble again on the following day. Ho IheO.w^Ili^w, 

' . 
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and wag followed by all the nobles and apart of the clergy. The commons remained 
in gloomy silence on their seats, but at length, encouraged by Mirabcati and Camus, 
passed some strong resolutions, and avowed their determination to adhere to their former 
decrees. The majority of til clergy and a considerable number of the nobility joined 
them, and the rest met with them soon after by the command of the king. 

The situation of France was now truly alarming; the common people were agitated hy 
‘ the arraigns of orators and a multitude of inflammatory publications, while the soldiers 
were so far gained over to the popular interest, as repeatedly to refuse to employ their 
arms in the suppression of riots. Crowds of foreign mercenaries were collected from all 
parts of France into the neighbouroood df Paris and Versailles ; and it was generally 
believed that the most violent measures would be resorted to, to re-establish the old 
system of regal and arjstocralic influence. On the l^th of July the symptoms of tumult 
were visible in various part.s of the jnctropolfs, and the prince De Lembesq, grand ecuyer 
of France, being ordered to Stdvatice vpith bis regiment of cavalr}-, and take post at the 
Thuillcries, wounded an c4d man who was »valking in the gardens. The consequences 
of this act of violence were such as might have been expected ; a shout of excOration 
instantly’ arose ; the cry to arms was beard ; the military were assaulted on all sides ; 
tbe French guards joined their countrymen, an.d compelled the Germans, overpowered 
by tiumiters, and unaupported by the rest of (be army, to retire. 

Air order yas, now at an end, and as night approacKed an universal terror diffused 
jtscif through the city. Bands of robbers were collecting ; and from them or from the 
foreign soldiery, a general pillage was exftected. The night passed away in consternation 
and tumult. It was found in the^ niorning that the bospittl of St. Lazare was already 
plundered. The alarm bells wgre rung; the citizens assembled at the Hotel de Vilie, 
and adopted a proposal that was there made, of enrolling themselves as a militia for 
general defence, under the iipp«illation of the national guard, This day and the tuccced- 
iog ni^it were spent in. tolerable' quietness^ without any,attempt bn the part of the army. 
-Ofitbe morning of the memorable 14th of July it was ijbcovcre(f thattbetroopsen- 
< camped in (he! Champs Elisbes had moved bflT, and an immediate .assault was expected. 
/TOb.fiational-guard now ambunted.to 150,0(50 meft bi|t they were in general destitute 
‘ “afn^. They had assumed a.green chefcade ; but, on recollecting that this was the 
iibf the count d’Artois; they adopted one of red, blub, and white. M. do la Salle 
it^ed commander in chlc^; officers wete ebdien, and detach^ sent around in 
^^^s. In the Ilofel dot In^lides: of 30, W were found, 

pieces, of ctnr^ ; a varsaty^ weapons was al«> prb^rfid from the gitde- 

jp^ ^ress of the BSlsiilla wasA^ 

■In’lhe mbrntng |i|. at the head bf tf d’^i^di^tfej^tatibn, 

^ l^iiauny the gbi^rnor. Wbb promised, lalbfeg "with the officb^ of' bit 
gavrison, fire nplfr; the city unless they shqutd be attached: ^^But a 

fgh Paris diet M, detauny bad, a sbb^itj^ 


/jfiipjhe (or^s|^^^®S|®^rperaohi and Jben''';raassaered:''-tb^»k'^ f^olution 
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was adopted of assaulting the Oastijc ; an immense and furious multitude rushed into 
its outer, and soon forced their way into its inner courts, where they received and re¬ 
turned a severe fire for the space of an hour. The French guards, who were now em- 
bo(lie«i into the national guards, conducted the attack with skill and coolness : they 
dragged three waggons, loaded with straw, to the foot of the walls, and there set them 
on fire ; the smoke of these broke the aim of the garrison, while it gave no disturbance to 
tiie more distaint assailants. The besieged multitude pressed the attack with incredible 
obstinacy and vigour for the space of four hours ; tire garrison was in confusion, and 
fired their muskets in the ranks the governor, in despair, thrice attempted to blow up 
tlie fortress. A capitulation, when at last sought, was refused to the garrison, and an 
unconditional surrender took place. The governor and M. de Losine Salbrai, Ins major, 
a gentleman of distinguished humanity and honour, became victims of popular fury, in 
spite of every effort that could be made fpr their protection ; but the Frencli guards 
succeeded in procuring the safety of the garrison. Only seven prisoners were found in 
the llastile. A guard was placed in it, end the keys were sent to the celebrated 
M. Urissot de Warville, who, a few years before, had ^labtted one of its caverns. 

The remaining part of this eventful day was spent at Paris in a mixture of triuujph 
and alarm. In the pocket of the governor of the Bastile a letter was found, encourag¬ 
ing him to resistance, by the promise of speedy succours, written by M. de Flesselles, the 
prevot de cnarchands, or a chief city •magistrate, who had pretended to’bc a most zealous 
pallet. This piece of treachery was punished by instant death; and his bloody head 
was carried through the city oh a pole along with that of M. de Launey. At the ap¬ 
proach of night a body of troops advanced towards the city at the Barrier d’Enfer. The 
new national guard hurried thither, preceded by a train of 'artillery, and the troops 
withdrew upon the first fire : barricadaes''were every where formed, the alarm bells were 
rung, and a general illumination continued during the whole of this night of confusion. 

A few days before these commotions took place M. Necker had been dismissed from 
bis office, and new ministry had been formed, at tlie bead of which, though not offi¬ 
cially, was the count d’Arlois.. Thesd leaders concealed from the king the disturbances 
which had arisen, but at length found it necessary to seek their safety liy flight; and 
thus began an emigration attended with the most irhportant consequences. The whole 
of the late ministry escaped excepting M. Foulon. His character, it may well b« 
imagined, was extremely unpopular ; for he is said to have asserted that'lie would make 
the people of jParis cat hay, lie retired to the country, hut was seized by his own vassals 
and brought toi Pah's with a bundle of hay tied to his back. In spite of every effort 
by Ad. to procure him. a twr trial, he ww corried.tb the place de Greve, 

and hanged at ft iilh^ron by tliO eiiraged multitude. His son-ib-iaw, Af. Berthier, 

similar fate, fellv cov ered with wounds. Their, 
heads were carripi^ri^d^ ^j| : ^||^^:^d i|)^^ became habituated 

sight of blood and taught, by popular songs, to glory 
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decrees. A proposition wat made by taro of the nobility tiiat the exclusive privileges of 
their ordhir should be for evOf hboHshcd, and all taxes levied in proportion to the wealth 
of Contributors. Tlie privileged provinces, as well as the different incorporations, 

. surrendered their respective rights, that every nian, village, and district in the nation 
might be put upon a footing of e({uaiity. The catholic clergy were first stript of the 
tithes, and had afterwards the church lands confiscated for,ihe service of the state. A 
provision was, however,'made for their maintenance. , Tbs pariiamenta r>f the kingdom, 
who bad formerly shewn themselves such xeaious-opposers of dcii^Otic power, were al.so 
suspended from tlie exercise of their functions. Assignats or assignments were issued 
upon the church" properly, which were received for the payment of taxes or for the pur¬ 
chase of confist^tetd lands. In the mean time every part of France w’as perplexed with 
rumours, and agitated with tumults. The king and national assembly were obliged to re¬ 
turn to Paris, and there held their sittings iii the midst of confusion and personal danger. 

in 1790 monasteries were suppfbssed, hereditary titles were abolished,, a new oath was 
prescribed to the clergy, and some attempts were made to re-organize the navy. But 
one nf the most splendid events of the year was the commemoration of the destruction 
of the Castile. *1^6 army bad been mUCb disorganized ; and it was resolved to attempt 
to unite alt its branches, as well as the whole departments of the state, in one common 
"atwchment to the new order of things, by collectwg ^nto one place deputations for the 
purpose of swearing fidelity to the hew constitution. In the middle of the Champ de 
Mars an altar was erected, at winch the civic oatit, as it was called, was to be tjj^cn. 


Around the altar an amphitheatre w'as thrown up, capable of containing 400,000 spccr 
tators ; ^000 workmen were employed in this Operation ; and the people of Paris, fear¬ 
ing lest’the plan might not be completed, assisted in the labour. All ranks of persons, 
the nobles, clergy, and even ladi^, with the eagerness for novelly so peculiar to that 
peo{de, united tbeir efforts. Crowds of foreigners, as well as natives, hurried to the 
‘ ;€apital, to be present at this solemnity, which was called the Confederation. The long 
expected 14th of July at length arrived. At six o'clock in the ^ morning’ the procession 
was arratt^d mi the Boulevards, and cohsitf^d of the electors of the. city of Paris, the 
:^|rel>resentatives*^Of the cotnmoi^; the adminisi^tofs of the municipality, a battalion of 
J^hllditn, widi a standard ihscilted '* The hopes of foe nationdeputies lirom foe troops 
wherever and of ever^ oAler, al6t^^with \4^^^ 

^^tt^Bts'; to these were add^ iinmenfo deta^foifoti foe^military aind of the nationsd 
with ah alm^t Infinite mhlUtMde ojF fostru- 

procession was extremely" splei^%^as every distn^^ its peeuliaf ^ 
national assembly; 

and Wl ' ^ viftynded by the-fond^ 
so]eiwm|||i^^ to Ood, tbekm| Appr^c^ fo(» altar, and, 
took'fi^|™(j|^'|;^th. ■■':“'I, foc^'imjg'^of do sW|e»r;fo^tt^^natiS 

,employj'liil^yjl|f|fo^ delegatcd^'to’' 'foe', byfoe''coirtlUudgB||; ofto 
jnaintaih tblend .enforce'; foe execu&'of |^e la#?;; iThe.^^ 

'Ofofonal esfo^^^teS'^lfo'eli'to' the eltar, 'and/look"'be' 
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faithful to iliC law ami the king; and to maintain, uiih all my powers, the constitution de¬ 
creed by the national usfeiiibly, and accepted by the king,” Every rneai her of the; as.^em- 
hly, .standing up, said, ** That I swear.” La Fayette, than advancing, took the oath tor 
himself; the other deputies of the national guards pronouncing after him. “ 'I'hat I 
'swear and these words were solemnly pronounced by every individual of this immenss 
assembly. Te Oeum was then sung. The performance was sublime beyond the powers of 
description. Never, perhaps, before wes there such an orche.stra, or such an audience ; 
their numbers batllcd the eye to reckon, and their sliouts, in full chorus, rent the .skies. 
It is impossible to enumerate all the means which were enifdoycd to add splendour to 
this day. 11 ended with a genera! illumination, and no accident distuibed the puhiic 
tranquillity. 

'l ids year M. Necker, having lost his interest with all parties, retired into Swiizcriund 
With disgust 

In the spring of 17.91 hostile appearance on the frontiers became very alarming. 
corps of emigrants were assembled on the borders of Alsace, and reviewed by the princo 
of Cond{*. Wliile these and their friends at home tverc waiting for the signal of revolt, 
it was suddenly announced from the Thuilleries, on the 21st of June, that the king, the 
rpicen, the dauphin, with monsieur and madamc, had quitted the palace and the capital 
without leaving any information of their intention or their route. 'Ihe emotion e.xciteil 
by this news among the multitude was a mixture of consternation and rage. The national 
a.ssen)bly, however, acted with much coolness. They instantly took upon themselves the 
government, and decreed their sittings permanent. They sent messengers at the same 
time in all directions, to attempt to lay bold of the fugitves. These had taken ditVer- 
ent routs. Monsieur and raadame arrived safely at llrussels, on the 23d. 'I'he king, 
queen, and their children, when they came to a considerable distance from the capital, 
were furnished by Boaill^ with a guard of dragoons, under a pretence of protecting trea¬ 
sure for the pay of the troops. At the distance of 1 56 miles, and when only a few 
leagues from the frontiers, they were arrested at .Menehould by the post-master, 
M. Dronet, formerly a dragoon in the regiment of Cond^. At half past seven o'clock 
in the evening the carriages stoptto change horses at his house ; he thought he recollected 
the queen, and imagined that the king’s face resembled the impressions stamped upon 
assignats. The escort of dragoons increased the suspicion. He suffered them to depart 
at 11 o’clock without notice; but taking a companion with him he went a shorter road 
to Varehnes. With the assistance of the post-roaster there he gave the alarm, and 
overturned a carriage on the bridge, which detained the royal travellers till the national 
guard of the place bad assembled, and the arrest was effected without bloodshed. 1 hey 
were brought bwk to Paris by a deputation from the assemUy. At bis departure tbo 
king had ihiprudentiy left behind him a memorial in which he declared that he never hjsd^ 
thought any sacrifice too great for the restoration of order:, but that the destruction of* 
the kingdom and the triumph of anarchy being the only reward of ail his efibrtSi be 
tiiougbt it necessary to depart froipii it. Me then takes a review of the faults, of 
Vot. IL 3Q 
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constitution, the grievances he has suflered, and protests against every thing that he had 
been compelled to do during his captivity. 

The flight of the monarch seemed a signal for emigration. JMany of the aristocratic 
party sent in resignations of their seats in the national assembly. Troops were levied 
on the frontiers in the king’s name, who took care, however, to disavow' any connection 
will) such a procedure. . 

A considerable calm through France followed these events, and afforded opportunity 
to perfect the new constitution. It begins with a solemn declaration of the rights of a 
man and a citizen, declaiing that no man can be accused, arrested, or detained, except 
ill cases determined by the law, and according to the forms which the law' has prescribed. 
That every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his sentiments ; subject, liowever, 
to answer for every abuse of that liberty, in cases determined by the law. That he has 
also a right, personally, or by his representatives, to testify his consent, as w'cii as to the 
enacting of laws, as tite levying of taxes. That all citizens are admissable to places and 
employments, should contribute equally to oil public expenccs in proportion to their 
means ; and, on conviction of the same crimes, .be subject to the same punishments, 
’i'hc kingdom was decreed to be one and indevisable, its territory was distributed into S3 
departments, each department into districts, and each district into cantons. The con¬ 
stitution was declared to be representative. 

Tlie French conRitution is representative ; the representatives are the legislative body 
and the king. The natlpnal assembly, forming the legislative body, is permanriit, and 
consists of one chamber only. It shall be formed by new elections every two years. 'J be 
legislative body cannot be dissolved by tbe king. The number of representatives to the 
legislative body shall be 745, on account of the 85 departments of which the kingdom is 
composed : and independent of those that may be granted to the colonies. The repre¬ 
sentatives shall be distributed among the 83 departments of which the kingdom is com¬ 
posed, and independent of those that'may be granted to the colonies. The representa¬ 
tives shall he distributed among the 85 departments, according to the three proportions, 
of land, of population, and the contribution direct. Of the 745 representatives S47 are 
attached to the land. Of these each department shall nominate three, except the depart¬ 
ment of Paris, which shall nominate only one. Two hundred and forty-nine repre¬ 
sentatives are attached to the population. The total mass of the active population of 
(be kingdom is divided into S49 parti) and each department nominates, as many of the 
44|mtiesasit contains parti of the population. 

* Two hundred and forty-nine rebresentaHvesiare attached to the contribution direct. 

total of the direct contribution of the kingdom is likewise divided 1010*94.9 
pafU'I 'W each department^mlnates as many deputies as pays pairts of the contri- 
bntldh?^^ Iti^^der to form a ^islative national assembly, the active citizens shall con¬ 
vene in assemblies, every two years, in the cities and cantons; The primary 

aasembliei of full right, on the first Sdnday of Match, if not convoked sooner 

the public^di^ri a^ioted to do so by tbe, law.” 
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Every active citizen was to be a Frenchman, 25 years of age or upwards, paying a 
direct contribution to the valour of three days labour, to have resided the legal time in 
the city of canton in which he votes, to have been one of the national guards, and not 
to have been a servant. Every hundred active citizens were to nominate one elccior, 
and- these electors should meet in each department to choose the representatives. Ti;c 
}>erson of the king was sacred and inviolable; his only title to be king of the French 
Ry heading any ormy against the nation, or leaving the kingdom and not returning when 
invited by the legislative body, he was to abdicate the royalty. After abdication he 
was to become a citizen, and might be accused and tried, like them, for acts posterior to 
his abdication. He possessed the power of nominating ambassadors, and a part of the 
ohicers of the army and navy ; of declaring war* and of refusing his consent to such acts 
of legislature as he might disapprove. This refusal was, however, only suspensive, and 
if the two following legislatures should successively present the same decree, the king 
was to be deemed to have given his sanction. Offenders were to be accused by a public 
accuser, 'nominated by the people, and tried by jury, before judges, chosen by tlie people 
and instituted by the king. This constitution was to be revised by the fourth legislature, 
augmented with the addition of 24.9 members, and was not to extend to the French 
colonies and possessions in Asia, Africa, and America. 

On the 13th of September the king announced, by a lettef to the president of the 
assembly, his acceptance of the constitution. This event was ordered to be notihed to 
all the foreign courts, and the assembly decreed a general amnesty, with respect to the 
events of the revolution. On the following day the king repaired in person to the na¬ 
tional assembly ; and being conducted to a chair of state prepared tor him at the side of 
the president, he signed the constitutional act, and took an oath of fidelity to it. He 
then withdrew, and was attended back to the Thuilleries by the whole assembly, with the 
president at their head. On the 30th of September this national assembly, which has 
since been known by the name of the constitutional assembly, dissolved itself; a»ui gave 
place to the succeeding .legislative national assembly, which bad been elected according 
to the rules prescribed by the new constitution. 

The hostile appearances still continuing on tlie frontiers, war was declaretl, on tlic 
SOtli of April, 1792, against Francis, the young king of Hungary, afterwards emperor .• 
and tiic French orade an unsuccessful attack on tbe Austrian Netherlands. In July it 
wa.s announced by the king that the king of Prussia was marching: with 52.()0() men to 
co-operate against France. On the 25th of the same month the duke of Urunswick 
issued his sanguinary and imprudent manifesto, in which he threatened, with the punisii- 
ment of treason, all that should oppose the allied powers, and all tbe horrors of miiitai v 
execution were denounced against the city of Paris. This manifesto was the wai ranc 
for the destruction of Louis. At midnight, between tlie^ Slh and lOth of August, the 
great bell of Paris sounded an alarm, and the drums beat to-arms througixsut the city. 
A, fiew common council, was instantly chosen by tlie leaders of the ref)ul>lican party, who 
cited before them M. Mandat, the commander of the national guard, who ^ as accost’d 
of a plot to massacre the people. He was immediately ordered to prison,* but shot wiiu 
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a pislol as he descended the stairs. The palace was now attacked hy an armed miilli- 
tude, the king fled for protection to the hall of the national assembly, the (k fcudeis of 
the palace were most of ihein cut in pieces, and every individual found in it was 
massacred. 

Mean while the dnke of Brunswick continued to advance at the head of . 90,000 men. 
'and speedily became possessor of Lonewy and Verdun. The news of this second captuic 
and of the approach of the Prussians spread an instant alarm through Paris. It was 
proposed to raise a volunteer army, which should set out immediately to meet the enemy. 
The common council, which was now led by Robespierre, Danton, Marat, and others ot 
the most sanguinary character, ordered the alarm, guns to be fired, and the |>opnlace to 
he summoned to meet in the Champ de Mars, to enrol themselves to inarch against t!ie 
enemy. I'he people assembled, and either in consequence of a premeditated plan, or, 
which is not very probable, of an instantaneous movement, anutnber of voices exclaimed 
that “ The domestic foes o^the nation ought to be destroyed before its foreign enemies 
were attacked.” 

Parties of armed men proceeded, without delay, to the prisons where the non-juring 
clergy, the Swiss officers, and those confined since the 10th of August, on account of 
practices against the state, were detained in custody. They took out the prisoners one by 
one, gave them a kind of mock trial before.,a jury of themselves, acquitted some few, 
and murdered the rest. Among these last was the princess de Lamballe. She was 
taken from her bed before this blo^y tribunal and massacred ; her head was carried by 
the populace to the* temple, to be seen by the queen, whose friend she was. These mas¬ 
sacres lasted for two days, and upwards of 1000 persons were put to death. I heie is 
scarce any thing in bistoTy that can be represented as parallel to them ; they were com¬ 
mitted, it is said, by leas than 500 men, m the midst of an immense city, which heard 
of them with horror, and in the vicinity of the national assembly, which, by going 
in a body, could have put an end to them ; but such was the confusion and dismay of 
these two disgrtcefiil days, that no man dared to stir from his own house ; and every 
.one believed that the whole city, excepting his'own street, was engaged in massacre and 
blood-shed. T^e national ^ards were already at their respective posts, but no roan 
directed them to act; dod there is too much reason to suspect that Santerre and the 
cltiefi of the commone connii^ at least at the transaction, 

" ^ r SHhe successes of the duke of Brunswick weire. very abort lived, he was soon obliged^ 
i>y those diseases whichthe feeding on impropBf provision had introduced among his 
wrmy, to abandon the French territories; and the rcpublicaot had the satisfaction,. 

^Inse of to find thcroselwea possessed of and 

as v^l^M jN w®* equally sucecssfi^ in tbe . Aostrian 

h#reduced, except only the city of Euxelhhurg, 

In the republicans were divided into two pa!^i^*f thd; ^ 

whom and Briisot ; and Uii party of die ViUbuhtain,; aj^ tb^ 

^ whom wdrdliSplllp^^JSdbespierr^^ and Mamt. Jtoth these f^rtiei rwaw united .in their 
f d«tesiat»tty|^|^|^^ wwhed to >ing to justice jfte authors ot: 
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the niassacre j oiul llie litter were determined on ti)e destruction of the king. Louis 
ms brought to his trial on the llth of December, condemned to death on the iGthof 
Januarj^, 17P5, and executed op . Monday, the Slat. He ascended with a hrm air and 
step. Raising his voice, lie said, '' Frenchmen I die innocent; I pardon all my ene* 
in'ies; and may France-oo’'at this instant the, inhuman Santerre ordered the drums to 
beat, and the executioners to perform their 001 ^. When they ofiered to bind his hands 
lie started hack, as if about to resist.; but recollected himself in a moment uad submitted. 
When the instrument oC deftth descended, . the priest exclaimed, ** Son of St. Louis 
ascend to heaven.” . /rUe bleeding head was hold up, and a fenr of the populace shouted 
Vive la Uepubliqoe. His body was interred in « gravei that* was filled up with quick* 
lime, and a guard placed arotiod fill it should be consumed. 

The greater part-of the charges brouglit .against him were trifling. Those which seem 
to be of importance relate to conduct authorised by the constitution under which he acted, 
and that constitution declared his person inylOtaUo. The severest punishment which 
he could incur bylaw was not death but dcjj^illcHi.; and there is no doubt that in put* 
ting him to death, the French nation broke the.soeiaicompact ivhich their jepresenta* 
lives made with him. 

The events of the year 1793 were uncommonly varions and important. On the 1 st of 
February war was declared against England and HoHand, about a fortnight after against 
Spain, and in the course of the sommcf France was engaged in hostilities against all 
ICurope, excepting only Switzerland, Svreden, Pepmark, and Turkey.^ In the mean 
lime general Dumourier made an attack upon Holland, reduced Jlreda, Klundert, and 
(jertruydenberg^ but besieged, WiUfanistadt and Bergen-op-zoom without success. He 
tvas foon after defeated in two general engagitfoeepi, the first at Ncerwinden, and tlie 
second near Louvain. He ti^o, thrimgh..^ colonel Mack, came loan 

agreement with the Tuiperialists, ttwt hiJ. retrfat not be seriously interrupted. 

It was now fully agreed between^himand t^ Imperiaiists, that while the latter took pos* 
session of Cond4 and Valencienn^, he should nmreh to Farit, dissolve the convention, 
and place the son of the late king upon diMhFdne. * 

1'he troops of Dumourier refuiN^, tuds their ^arms against their country, 

and he was obliged in consequence. emwig* the allies. On the bill of 

A prU a congress of (he :qon>UnedpOwoiiijXl^Kim(]^ at Antwerp, and adopted the reso¬ 
lution to commence ictivo operotions a^iist ^Franco. By the direction of Dumourier 
the army of tlie north was dissolved) and) in pari, ditbaiided)lia the pretence of a 
numc^t^ weU4t%|djdined>.nn Daminerre, who. was appointed hk 

succelior; maddi S^t ;effortrin bit nower to maintain his fieund) b^ .was, on the 8tb of 
'May, killed by ■; .Bis'ipnip was taken on thjyj^^;;S^/'the allies immedi--. , 
ately commen^'i^^lfoge eff Vele^^nnes. r Cond^ . to the allies on tbay 

, lOth of July, . - 

y Attlie teriniiiat.ioii-i^')^ide^^|^allenciennes it is ;sa^,^^at the allied 
al a to how to eommanders era said to hav 

iwo plant": The fiiat ,waiby the assistance of the riven 
.'-JiL' ■ '.R ■ 
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into the Seine ; the other was to take advantage of the consternation; occasioned hy the 
surrender of Valenciennes, and with 50,000 light troops to penetrate suddenly to Parip, 
while a debarkation should be made on the coast of Brittany to assist the royalists. The 
proposal of the British ministry was, liowever, adopted ; which was to divide the grand 
army, and to attack West Flanders, beginning with the siege'of Dunkirk. This deter¬ 
mination proved ruinous to the allies. The French found means to vanquish in detail 
that army which thej could not encounter when united. 

The attempt against Dunkirk proved extremely unfortunate; the Austrians were 
totally defeated, and the British lost their heavy cannon and baggage, with several 
thousand men. Quesney %tas, however, taken by general Clairfait, on the 11 th of Sep¬ 
tember, and here finally terminated the success of the allies in the Netherlands. Late 
in the season the French were able to act on the offensive, to take Fumes, and besiege 
Nieuport. 

On the side of the Rhine Mentz surrendered to the Prussians, and they, with their 
allies, the Austrians, appeared at one time likely to make a deep impression on the terri¬ 
tory of France. They were, however, obliged, in December, to retreat across the Rhine, 
and of all their former conquests nothing remained to them but Mentz. This campaign 
is described as exceedingly bloody, 70,000 men having fallen in oue month. -Tiie w ar 
Avith Spain produced nothing of importance. In Italy, Nice and Chamberry were still 
retained by the French. The Corsican general, Paoli, revolted, and the new republic, 
assaulted from without by the whole'strength df Europe, was undermined by, treachery 
and faction within. Early in June the mountain party in the convention expelled the 
Girondists by the assistance of an armed force, and thus obtatn<ed die undivided command 
at Paris, and over, the greater part of the republic. Lyons, Marseilles, an<l Toulon 
revolted, and entered into a confederacy in support of the moderate party. This con¬ 
duct only served to bring ruin o» themsdives. Lyons was obliged to surrender on the 
"8th of October, its public buildings were levelled with the ground, and such of its inha¬ 
bitants as had been active in its defence were d^troyed by grape-shot and the guillotine. 
'Marseilles was obliged t6 submit; but the leading people of Toulon surrendered that 
city to lord Hood, on condition that he should preserve it as a deposit for Louis XVJI. 
end assist in restoring the ^^stittflion of 1789> Toulon was retaken by the French on 
“the 10th of December ; maify cif Jte inhabitants escaped on board the fleet, and many 
; others were sacrificed to the fury Of tBeir countrymen. . In' La-Vendee a bloody war was 
'oaefted, and persisted in fiy tfie rdyalists. They used to go on peaceably in their occu- 
till, at concerted periods, they suthldniy assembled ’ in immense bands. As 
;iie^|r party gave quarter, tljis revolt was^iltwnded with a prodigious waste pf life. In 
same time imich blOpd vvas shed by the guillotine ; thO qpeeO of’ Prance^ the 

leaders Of ^Xbe moderate party, and a vast number of 
pcfsohVol|^^^rknks, pakicularly';'^^^ were publicly executed. In this 

year of new system of measures, and coinage, and llie republican 

calendar "w^fe ^ i^labtish^ Gofjct, bishop of' Parls^ with a great inultRude of other 
ecclesi^tics, rested’'^ and renounced the Cbristiafl religiQO... Liberty, 
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equality, nature, and reason were declared the objects of French worship ; but the popu¬ 
lace could not yet be brought to forsake tlieir churcfits and attend at the temples of 
reason. 


At the commencement of the following year, the ruling party, having no competitors 
for-power, and being possessed of immense riches by the plunder of the churches and the 
confiscation of the property of royalists, emigrants, and persons coudemned by the the revo¬ 
lutionary tribunal, were enabled to carry the most extensive plans into eifect with sur¬ 
prising rapidity. 

Thirty committees of the convention managed tiie whole business of the state without 
sharing much of the direct executive-government, which rested in the committee of public 
safety. Highways were constructed, and canals planned and cut throughout the country. 
Immense manufactories of arms were everywhere established. At Paris alone 1100 
muskets were daily fabricated, and 100 pieces of cannon cast every month. Public 
schools were assiduously instituted, and the Ffencli language taught in its purity from 
the Pyrenees to the Rhine. 'J'he Frtsnch convention possessed immense resources, and 
they did not hesitate to lavish them upon their schemes. Every science and every art 
was called upon for aid, and the most accomplished men in every profession were em- 
plosed in giving splendor to their country. The chemists, in particular, gave essential 
aid by the facility with which they supplied the materials for the manufacture of gun-powder ; 
and in return for their services Lavoisier, tlie greatest of them, .sutiered death by a most 
iniquitous sentence. Not fewer than $00 new dramatic performances were produced 
in less limn two years; the object of which was to attach the people to the present order 
of things. The vigotif with whicli the committees of subsistence exerted themselves is 
to be remarked. As all Europe was at war with France, and as England, Holland, 
and Spain, the three maritime powers, were engaged in the contest, it had been thougiit 
not impossible to reduce France to great distress by famine, especially as it was imagiiu d 
that the country had not resources to supply its immense population. But the present 
leaders of that country acted with the policy of a besieged garrison. They siezeil upon 
the whole provisions in the country, and canicd them to public granaries. They regi«- 
teied the cattle^ and made their owners responsible for them. They provided the armies 
abundantly, and as the people were accurately numbered, they dealt out in every district, 


on stated occasions, what was absolutely necessary for subsistence ani;| no more. To 
.all this the people submitted ; and indeed through the whole of the mixed scenes of lliis 
lovolution the calm judgment of the historian is not a little perplexed,^ W'c cannot avoid 
admiring^the patience with which the people at large endured every hardship that was 
represented as ij^e^sasary to the cbmm^^^ cause, and the cnthusUstid energy with ni.icii 
they lavished thetf;;lilppci in defeirce of the independence of theit country. At the sanie .j 
time we must regard with indignation and disgust the worthier mtiigucs, by means 
which the sanguinary factions in ibe convention and the Wpltal alternately ma^oJMfl 

The Jacobines who had hith^t%;rem^|ne4 united, now divided into two 
Krsecuted each other hatred. Many of the former ac<j;aa|j^ce^i* 
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Hobespierre were brought to the block, and he seemed fo have ntlaincd llic unllmllcd 
|>ower;of« dictator, wiien, on the i2”lh of July, he found himself opposed and outlawed 
by1^ pai^y of the'eonvention, arrested on the 28th, and, in the course of the same day 
wailed to eTtccution. After the fall of Robespierre tlie convention appeared to have 
lost much of its vigour, but manifested a degree of lenity which tended greatly to con, 
ciliatc the affection of the people. During the whole of this year tlic French were on the 
continent signally victorious;’ they over-ran the whole of the' Austrian Nrthcrlamls, 
reduced several of the strongest fortresses belonging to the Dutch, over-ran all the 
country on the left kide of the Rhine, totally routed the Spaniards, and became masters 
of great part of the provinces of Navarre and Catelonia. The English were, however, 
successful at sea, where lord Howe defeated the French charnel fleet, on the 1st of June ; 
the island of Corsica revolted, and the French lost great part of their West India 
jiossessions. 


The year 1795 commenced xritli a winter unusually severe, which froze up the largest 
rivers it» the Netherlands, and enabled tpe French to atchieve the conquest of Holland. 
'Die greater pSrt of the Dutch, who disliked the government of the stadtiiolder, received 
the invaders as the deliverers of their country, but events have since proved that their 
expectations were dreadfully disappointed. The other advantages obtained by the 
French arms were the reduction of Luxemburg and Manheim, The security of the 
reptibiic was, *hOxvcvcr, increased by treaties of peace with Prussia and Spain. 'J’he 
Ibrmer of these powers consented to give up to France whatever territory had bcencon- 
quered on the left of the Rhine, till a general peace; on condition that the Prussian 
dominions to the right of that river should be immediately evacuated. Spain sur¬ 
rendered to France the Spanish part of the island of St. Domingo, while the French 
relinquished all the conquests made in Spain, and restored the former frontier. The 
republic was also acknowledged by Sweden and Switzerland. The royalists in La 
Vendee, though assisted by a descent of the English, were defeated witli great slaughter, 
and reduced to submissjon. During this year Paris was convulsed with the most dread¬ 
ful commotions, in which large bodies of military force defended and opposed the con¬ 
vention. A new constitution was published on the 23rd of August, according tO which, 


cOn. the 27th October, the convention terminated its sittings, and was succeeded by the 
tAaw legislature. This was composed of two councils, denominated the council of 500 
of antients. The former of these (loaseswd the power of proposing 
latter of approving or rejecting them. By these two councils were choseli'- 
di which oottsistetPST the five following persons, Carnot, Barras^" 

Jietiji^|jU‘;Rercii:ere Lapaux, and Letburneur de la Manche. 

7^ was chiefly merntwable for the invasiou of Crerriiany by Jourdah and 
Italy by Buonipafter The latter general, who has since arisen to 
such a greatness, compelled the king of Sardinia to submit to a hteft 

Uumiliatmjg^!^i^^^^ which he j^rmUted the French to retain posseision of Savoy and 
Ihiice, gave illduring (be war, and gave tliem leave to 
pass through might think pn^|i>w. Parfl»:purch8sbd.ar)^ 


pass through 
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•rmlslice by th« contribution of 2,000,000of French money, JO,000 quintals of wheat, 
5000 quintaU of oats, 2000 oxen, and 20 of the paintings to lie chosen by the French! 
Similar stipulations with the last mentioned were made in their other treaties with Italian 
states, by which means tlje most valuable curiosities of Italy were gradually transferred 
to tlic French capital. Armistices of a similar nature were made with Modena and the 
pope, so that it might be said with hut little exaggeration, that a!! Italy, except the city 
ot Mantua, was obliged to submit to the Gallic republic. 

The successes of Buonaparte, in the year 1797, procured peace with the pope and 
with the emperor of Germany. In addition to the payments stipulated in the late 
armistice, the pope promised to pay 15,000,000 of livres, and to deliver 800 eavalrv 
horses with as many draught horses and oxen. He also engaged to pay 300,000 livres 
to the family of tiie French envoy, Basseville, who had been murdered at Rotne, and to 
apologize, by his minister at Paris, for that event. By the treaty of Campo Formio the 
emperor gave up the Netherlands to France, the Milanese to the Cisalpine republic, and 
his territories in the Brisgaw to the duke of Modena, as an indemnification for the losa 
of his duchy in Italy. The emperor also consented that the French should possess the 
Venetian islands, in the I.«vant, of Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, Santa Maura, Ceiigo, 
and otliers. On tiie otlier hand the French republic consented that the emperor shoju! 
possess in full sovereignty, the city of Venice, and its whole other territdrv, fronj the 
extremity of Dalmatia, round the Adriatic, as far as the Adige and the lake Gatiiu. 
Ihe Cisalpine republic was to possess the remaining territory of Venice in this quarter, 
cilong with the city and duchy of Mantua, and the ecclesiastical states of Ferrara and 
Bologna. A congress, it was agreed, should meet at llastadt, to settle the limits of tlte 
German empire, and the indemnification to be granted to such princes as should be 
deprived of their former territories. 

In 1798 the French obtained the conquest of Rome, Switzerland, Malta, Egypt, 
Naples, and Piedmont. 

The next year, however, they experienced some reverses of fortune ; the congress at 
Rastadt was broken off, and the Austrians, supported by the Russians, under marshal 
Sun arrow, obtained several very important victories. When, however, the French were 
nearly driven out of Italy, and it seemed very possible to have penetrated France itself^ 
a misunderstanding ensued among the allies, and Suw arrow, having informed the empe¬ 
ror of Russia of the treatment he had received, retired to Augsburg to wait for further 
orders. The invasion of Holland, by the English and Russians, ^ .oved unsuccessful. 
Buonaparte was compelled; by the 'I'urkish armj and the English forces under Sir Sidney 
Smith, to raise the siege of Acre and return to Egypt. In October be left that country 
and suddenly land^, in France, where he was received with distinction, though every 
one was ignorant of |||ie motives on, which he acted. They were not, bowiever, kept long. 
in suspensefor, oq the,: 10th of, November, taking advantage of the dissensions which/ 
prevailed between Ijvo cpunc%; he. pro the abolition of the government, 
gOthj^self with Sieyea i^JRogijfg^^ declared consulsr^ a power to , revi|i|^ 
constitution. Ihi* was and appeared evidently. ^ - 

You'II. .. -‘a'8 
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ihoiigb it itUl^rcserved th« name of Jiberli^» to Collect the aupreinc powM of the* state in* 
the hands of the chief consol Boonaf^le. 

During I&OO, hostilities continued between the Austrians and French, but ultimately 
to the advantn^ of the latter. Suwarrow returned to Russia, and Buonaparte obtained 
the victory of Marengo. 

The year 1801 was chiefly marked by events of a pacific nature, which restored, for a 
short interval, tlie tranquillity of Europe. On the • pth of February a treaty of peace 
between France and the German empire wm concluded at Lunevilie. Beside confirm¬ 
ing, in many instances, the treaty of Campa Formio, it was agreed that the grand duke 
Of Tuscany should resign his dominions to the duke of Parma, and that France should 
possess ail th^ country on the left of the Rhine. In’the succeeding month a peace was 
concluded with the king of the two Sicilies ; by which the latter consented to shut his 
|)orts against the English and Turks, to pay 500,000 franks to such of the French citizens 
as had suffered during the late disorders in the south of Italy, and to pardon all such ot 
bis subjects as had been prosecuted for their political print'pies or conduct. By a treaty 
with the Ottoman Porte, France agreed to the evacuation of Egypt, and Turkey guaranteed 
the republic of the seven islands. The treaty with Portugal and that with Russia con ¬ 
tained few other stipulations than the restoration of amity and commercial intercourse. 
Lastly, the treaty between France and Englepd, which suspended the long and Moody 
contest, which had desolated so great a part of Europe, and affected, though less deeply, 
the other quarters of the globe, permitt^ the English to remain in possession of TrinV 
dad and Ceylon, declared Uie Cape of Good Hope a free port, and confirmed the 
stipulations which bad been made in the p/eceding treaties. 
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BOOK V. 


The Uussiant Empire. 


CHAPTER I: 


The Description or •with its .history, tin the 

partitm in 1773.: 


P OLAND, in th^ more extensive a^ptato of the namS, comprehends the duchy of 
Courtand; Samogitia, j[Be| ^and a^y o^ Li^hiianRi, Wolynia; Kiovia, Podolia, 
Red Russia, Polesia, Poiachia, ^arsoyia^ GSeat IPolabc^ Little Poland, Prussia Royal, 
and Ducal Priissta.;; Its pnneipil. cftieS^are'Warsavr, Craco^v, Wiina, Koningsburg, 
Dantzic and'Thorn.■' I i ' '* c , . 

Warsaw is.built partly in a plain, and partly on a gentle ascent, rising from the banks 
of the Vistula,, which isahiimt a| broad as tlte Thames at Westminster; but very shallow 
in summer. This xity abd itt iuburbs^cfetii^ a extent>f ground, and are supfmsed 
to coi^ain, TOiood; itthabi|a(^ irbofir^/a|e a great number of foieignets. The 

whole has a melancholy appelrai^ce,' ^hib^r^ die tl|!:ong_^^traal of we^th and poverty, 
luxury and distress, which ghryk^eetb^r^test part of this uihiappy country. The streets 
are spacious, but iU-pavc«^, the chur^es^ tj|d publsc buildings are large and inanifi- 
ccht; the palaces 0^ the n(|bii^y arc n^§tee|oes; ?• bet the greatest part of 

the houses,; pa^icularly infihe^suliirbs, i%^^ah ai^^ ilhd^structed wooden hovels. 

CracowVstahds in, an ixtenaivb ^ilin,-’waterfl by the^'Vistula, .which is broad but 
shallow ; "the . city eik| i^ afnlurl^ >)^^py\a vast Iriit of g^upd^^but wrc so badly 
peopled that they scarcity i&ohShi t^»d0Oihhabi^^ The gr|a^8r.’ia^e fn, the middle 
of the ^ |pacioM,| ef»d ha$1i«vcral w^l-bullt ,hnh^"'o^^ furnished 

,nnd well yihij)|[ed, hut roost of them nq^w either unleiiinted, Jii^ melancholy 

I'ijeCay. Ifj^y jf tbd stieeti arf b^d 'a^^ building bears 

I dle tiiost|trikiimarhi>f the churches aloM.ie^lp have preserved ; 

ijiheir origjoal i|feiSor.; ^ ^ 

% its uniyef^M pM hKmerfijPw§icd .l^^ PbUin Ifarning, but has of lateyf» 

:ii^tly:declm<fd. ' *.■ 

‘ i^jlna jiiutlte capitef of Lithuania. ^ 
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Kooingsberg, tljc cftj>ital of Regal Prussia, is about five miles in circumference, and 
contains about 60,000 inhabitants, mcluciing a garrison of 7CK) men. The palace, 
town>house, exchange, and cathedral are all very tine structures. Its trade is very 
considerable. 

Dantzic, ttie capital of Polish Prussio, is famous in history on many accounts, parti¬ 
cularly that of its being formerly at the head of the llansealic association, commonly 
called the Ilanse ,(ovvns. It is large, beautiful, populous, and rich ; its houses generally 
arc hve stories high ; and joany of its streets are planted with chesnut-trees. One of 
the suburbs is called Scotland : • and the Scots liave great privileges in consequence of 
their gallant defence of the town, under one of the faniil}' of Douglas, when it was be- 
.sieged by the Poles! It is said there are are upwards of 30,000 pedlars of that nation in 
Poland who travel on foot, and some with three, four, or five horses. In the time of 
king Charles II. they were about 53,000; in that reign sir John Denham and Mr. 
Kiiligrew were sent to them to tax them by thij poll, with liie king of Poland’s licence ; 
which having obtained, they brought 10,000/. sterling, besides their charges in the 
journey. Dantzic has a fine harbour, and is still a most. eminent commercial city, 
altiiough it seems to be somewhat past its meridian glory. 

Thorn w as formerly a Hanseatic town, and still enjoys great privileges ; it is large 
and well fortified, but part of the fortifications and a great number of houses were mined 
by the Swedes in 1703. It is seated on the Vistula, and cmdains 10,000 mhabjtants. 

Tiie air of this kingdom is cold in the north, but temperate in the other jrarls, both in 
summer and winter, and the weaflrcr in both is more settled than in many other countiies. 
The face of tiiC country is, for the most part, level, and the hills are but few. The Cra- 
pack or Carpathian mountains separate it from Hungary on thesoutlk This soil is very 
fruitful both in com and pasturage, hemp and flax. Such is th<^ luxuriance of the 
pastures in Podolia that it is said one can hardly see the cattle that are grazing in the 
meadows. Vast quantities of corn arc yearly sent down the Vistula to Dantzic from all 
parts of Poland, and bought up chiefly by the Dutch. The eastern part of tlte country 
is full of woods, forests, lakes, marshes, and rivers ; of the lost of which the most consft«’ 
darable in Poland arc the Vistula, Nieper, Niester, Duna, Bog, Warta, and MemeK 
The metals found in this country are iron and lead, with some tin, gold, and silver ; 
Ab^e are no mines of the two last wrought at present. The other products of 
In most sorts of precious stones, ochre of ail kinds, fine rock ciystal, Muscovy glaiSf" 
j,^(|,iiakiin, saltpetre, amber, pitcoal, quicksilver, spar, sal-gem, lapis caliminaris, and 
In Lesser Poland are salt mines, whieli are. the chief riches of the country, and 
b|j|^|^st money into the exchequer. In the woods, which Consist mosdy of oak, 
and fir trees, besides the more common wild beatti^ are elks, wild a^s, 
wild uri, lynxes, wild horses, wild sheep with one b^n, bisonSi hyenas,' 

buffaloes. In die meadows and fenny ground ii gathered a'kind bf 
manna ; a^||i|| kermes-berries produced in this country ira used both in\dyiUg and 
.medicine.^-. ••. v. 
vTbe inbabitants'; consist of nobles, citixen#, and peaiahts. ^ The ^t grnt 
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privileges, which they enjoy, partly by the indulgence of their kings, and pan*,,,, 
custom and prescription. '’•» 

'liierc are two archbishops in the kingdom, viz. tliose of Gnesna and Laopol, . 
about a dozen bishops. 'J’he archbishop of Gnesna is always a cardinal and primate 
the kingdom. 'J'he prevailing religion is popery, but there are great numbers of Luthe- 
ran.s, Calvinists, and Greeks, who are called Dissidents, and, bv the laws of the kim*- 
doii), were cniuled to toleration : but were much oppres.sed till very , lately. The Jews 
are indulged with great privileges, and are very numerous in Poland ; and in Lithuania 
it i.s said there are a multitude of Mahometan'I’artars. We may judge of the number 
o) Jews in this country by the produce of their annual poll-tax, which amounts to near 
57,000 rix-dollars. 

'there are few or no manufactures in the kingdom, if we except some linen and 
woollen cloths and Ijardwares ; and the whole trade is confined to the city of Dantzic 
and other towns on the Vistula or Baltic., 

Belore the present troubles the king’s revenue was all clear to himself; for he paid no 
troops, not even his own guards; but all the forces, as well as the officers of state, were 
paid by the public. 

'J he Poles are personable men, and have good complexions. They are esteemed a 
brave, honest people, without dissimulation, and exceedingly ho.spitable, ’ They clothe 
themselves in furs in winter, and over all' they throw a short cloak. No people keep 
grander equipages than the gentry.. They look upon themselves as so many sovereign 
princes ; aud have their guards, bands of music, and keep open houses ; but the lower 
sort of people are poor abject wretches, in the lowest state of slavery. The exercises of 
the gentry are hunting, riding, dancing, vaulting, &c. They reside most upon their 
estates in the country ; and maintain thentselves and families by agriculture, breeding 
of bees, and grazing. v. 

The antient history of Poland was written piincipally by foreigners, and is, like that 
of most other countries, fabulous, and unsatisfactory. By some they are supposed to 
have descended from the antient Sclavi, and by others from the Lazi, a people who lived 
ne|ir the Black sea. They were.at first governed by dukes, of whom Lechus, a wise 
and moderate prince, U said to have been contemporary wjth Charlemagne, and to have 
fallen in battle with that monarch. In the reign of Meiczslaus I. the Christian religion 
was introduced into Poland. The most probable account of thir* important event is 
tliat Meiczslaus having, by ambassadors, made his addresses to Deboroka, daughter to the 
duke oi Bohemia, the lady rejecle(^ his offer, unless he would suffer himself to be bap¬ 
tized. To this the duke consented, and was baptized, after having been instructed in 
tiie principles of Christianity. He founded the archbishoprics of Gnesna and Cracow ; 
and appointed St. Adalbert, sent by the pontiff to propagate Cbristiauitv in Poland^ 
primate of the whole Kingdom. On the birth of bis son BolesTaut he redoubled his seaH 
founding several bishoprics and monasteries ; ordering likewise that w hen any j^rtof 
the gospel was read the -hearers should half draw their swords, in testimooy oC their 
Voi,.. 11 3 T 
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• readiness t^d^Tftind the faith. He was, however, too superstitious to attend to tliC duties 
of a sover^sjgn ; and suffered ids dominions to be ravaged by his barbarous neighbour, 
the djiKe of Russia. \et, witii all his de votion, he could not otUain. the title of king 
fpirtn the pope, though he had warmly solicited it; but it was afterwards conferred on 
fiis son, who succeeded to all his dominions. 

li)is prince, whose name was Roloslaus, succeeded to the sovereignty in the year t).99. 
and was a great warrior. lie i.s said to have subdued liobemia, Mornvia, Prussia. 
Pometania, and Russia, The greater part of these conquests were, however, lost during 
the civil wars and other troubles, which soon after followed. Roleslaus having fallen 
under the displeasure of the pope, the kingdom was put under an interdict, and iw rulers 
vere obliged to relinquish the regal dignity, and content themselves with the title of 
duke. Roleslaus III. who succeeded to the government in 1103, was an able and active 
prince. He resisted, with great valour, the invasion of Henry IV^. but made an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt against Russia; and, by dividing his dominions among his sons, brought 
the most grievous calamities upon his conntry after his decease. In the ISili century 
Poland suffered the most dreajiful calamities from the repeated invasions of the Tai tai>, 
assisted, as they frequently were, by the Lithuanians and tlte Russians. '• Whole pro¬ 
vinces are said to have been desolated, and all their inhabitants massacred. 'Phe nobi¬ 
lity were obliged to fly into Hungary, the peasants sought refuge in the forests; and 
Cracow as well as many other cities were taken, pillaged, and burnt. Premislaus, who 
was duke in the year 129 f>, resumed Uic title of king, and was succeeded, in 1300, by 
Uladislaus Locticus. The first transaction of bis reign was a war with the Teutonic 
knights, who had usurped the greater part of Pomerania during the late disturbances. 
They had been settled in the territory of Culm, by Conrade, duke of Mazovia ; but 
soon extended their-dominion over the neighbouring provinces, and had even got {>ossos- 
sion of the city of Dantzlc, where they massacred a number of Pomeranian gentlemen in 
cold blood ; which so much terrified the neighbouring towns that they submitted without 
a stroke. The knights were commanded by the pope himself to renounce their conquests;. 
but they set at nought all his thunders, and even suffered themselves to be excouuimni* 
ciiitcd rather than part witj|| them. ^ 

As ipon as this happened, the king ravaged Brandenburg and Culm, and being qji-^ 
posed, by the joint forces of the marquis of Rrandepburg, the knights,, and the duke of 
he obtained a complete victory, which was followed, up by others of equal 
he had it in his power to destroy the whole Teutonic order, be 
sstb|!|(|.tiiH||se|f wkh obtaining the territories whieh had occasioned the war, and spent 
the of jjii days in tranquillity. 

^ by his son Casimir III, surnarned the Great. Ho subdudd 
the provin|^4i|pij^ Russia Nigra in a single campaign. Next lie turned his arms againli 
Alazovia; utmost rapidity, oser^ran Uie duchy, and aoipexed it as a pro* 

vince to the ^ be applied himself to domestic affairs, end wpi tlW fiwt 

who introduced jit inItUfl cede of laws into Poland, He wei^ psrhaps, the niojit impact 
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tial judge, the most rigid ob.wvcr of justice’, and the most sudmissive to the laws, of any 
potentate mentioned in the history of Europe. 

The accession of Jagclion, duke of J.Ilhiiania, to the crou n of Poland was produclivc 
of some important advantages, as it annexed to that kingdom the duchy of Lilhuard», 
Sarnogitia, and Black Russia, and hereby enabled the Poles the belter to resi->t thv 
encroachments of the Teutonic order. In the reign of his successor, Uladislaus VI. wc 
find the nation, for the first time, involved in a war with the Turks. He wa.s defeated 
and killed by that enemy at the battle of Varna. His successor, Cassimir IV. obliged 
the TeuiOiiic knights to relinquish Pomerania with several other of their conquests, and 
united the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary to Poland. During the succeeding reigns 
of John, Albert, and Alexander, tbe Polish affairs fell into a decline ; the kingdom being 
harrassed by continual wars with the Turks and Tartars. However they were retrieved 
by Sigismund I. who ascended the throne in 1507. This monarch, having reformed 
some internal abuses, next set about rendering the kingdom as formidable as it had 
formerly been. He first quelled a rebellion whicli broke out in Lithuania ; after whicii 
he drove the Walachians and Moldavians out of Russia Nigra, and defeated fhe Russians 
in a pitched battle with the lo.ss of SO,000 men. After this complete victory he turnext 
his arms against tlic Teutonic knights, and obliged the marquis of Brandenburg to re¬ 
nounce bis connection with them, on which consideration he permitted him to possess 
half the province of Prussia, as a secular duke, dependant on the Polish crown. Du¬ 
ring hi.s reign Poland appears to have been at its greatest pitch of prosperity. Sigis¬ 
mund possessed in his own person the republic of Poland, the great duchies of Lithuania, 
Sinolensko, and Saveria, besides vast territories lying beyond the Euxine and Baltic ; 
while his nephew Louis possessed the kingdoms of Bohemia, Hungary, aud Silesia. ^ But 
this glory received a sudden check, in 15^8, by the defeat and death 
perished in a battle fought with Solyman the Great, emperor oY iTie Turks. The 
daughter of this ptince married Ferdinand of Austria; whereby the dominions of Hun¬ 
gary, Bohemia, and Silesia became inseparably connected with the hereditary dominions 
of the Austrian family. This misfortune is thought to Iiave hastened the death of Sigis¬ 
mund ; though being then in his 84th year, he could not have lived long by the ordinary 
cogliU"^ nature. lie did not, however, survive the news many months, but died of a 
lingering disorder, leaving behind him the character of the compl6test general, the ablest 
politician, the best prince, and the strongest man in the north. 

His sort and successor, Sigismund I. was a very^reat and happy prince. He applied 
himself diligently to the refoTming abuses, enforcing the laws, promoting industry, 
enriching the treasury, and preserving a respectable character in peace and ivar. At. 
bis death the house of Jageilun was extinguished, which had governed Poland for neatf. 
200’years. 

On the death of 
number of intrigues 
and Braden b'grg; et 


igismund, Poland became a prey to intestine; divisions; and 
vefe set on foot a|^ France, Saxony, 

;h endeav^bfifili: fio Wtuhlish a prince of their own natipn ob’ jinit 
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throne of Poland, The consequence of nil this was that the kingdom became one uni¬ 
versal scene of corruption, faction, and confusion; the members of the diet consulted 
only their own interest, and were rcadv, on every occasion, to sell themselves to the best 
bidder. The proteslanls hod by this time ^ot a considerable footing in the kingdom ; 
and thus religious disputes were intermingled with political ones One good cfhet, 
however, tlowtd from this confusion ; for a law was passed, by which it was enacted that 
no dilftrcnce in rtiigiotis opinions should make any contention among the subjects of tue 
kingdom ; and that all the Poles, without discrimination, should be C(*pable of holding 
public offices and trusts under the government; audit was also resolved that the tut me 
kings should swear expressly to cultivate the internal tranquillity of the realm, and cherisli, 
without distinction, their subjects of all persuasions. 

The state of Poland remained the same till the accession of the late king, unless that 
the catholics had gradually invaded, the freedom of tire dissidents. Stanislaus Augustus, 
a Polish nobleman, whose family name was Poniatow.ski, was proclaimed king of 1‘oland, 
Septernbjer 7th, l and was crowned on the 25th of November, through the interest 
of Russia and Prussia,- Yet these powers, in conjunction with Austria, taking advantage 
of the -di.'sensions which prevailed in that unhappv country, took possession of such 
parts of it as lay most contiguous to their own dominions. A diet being demanded by 
the partitioning powers, in order to ratifj the cession of the provinces, it met on the lyth 
of April, 1773; and such was the spirit of the members, that, notwithstanding the de- 
jrlorable situation of their country, the threats and bribes of the three powers, the par¬ 
tition treaty \Va8 not carried through without much difficulty. For some lime the ma¬ 
jority of the nuncios appeared determined to oppose the dismemberment, and the king 
firmly persisted in the same resolution. Tlfe ambassadors of the three courts enforced 
their requisitions by the most alarming menaces,, and threatened the king with deposi¬ 
tion and imprisonment. They also gave ouf%y their emissaries, that in case the diet 
continued refractory, Warsaw should be pillaged. This report was industriously circu¬ 
lated, and made a sensible impression upon the inhabitants. By menaces of this sort, 

' by corrupting the marshal of the diet, who was accompanied with a Russian guard ; in 
A word, by bribes, promises, and threats, the members of the diet were at length pre¬ 
vailed to ratify the dismemberment. 

Of. the dismembered countries, the Russian province is the largest, the Austrian the 
populous, and the Prussian the most commercial. The population of the whole 
. to near 5,000,000 souls ; the first containing 1,500,000; the second 

S^5O0»OOp ; and the third SfiO^DOO. Vestern Prussia was the greatest loss to Poland, 
dismemberment of that province, the navigation of the Vistula entirely 
dopi^^l|i)||K^ the king of Prussia : by the loss, consequently, of this district, a fatal 
blow to the trade of Poltod ; for vhii Prussian majeity has laid such heavy 

duties u^^ jpilircjiiandize passing to Dantztc, as greatly to diminish the commerce 
of that to transfer a cooiiderabUi proportion of it to Mensel and; 

Koningsburg. " 
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The parlllioning powers, however, did Jess injury to tlx; republic by dismembering ita 
fairest provinces, titan by perpetuating the principles of anarchy and contusion, and- 
estabii|^tiing, on a permanent tooting, that exorbitant liberty, which is the parent of 
faction, and has proved the decline of the republic. Under pretence of amending the 
constitution they have cotifiimed all its detects, and have taken etiectual precautions 
to render this unhappy country incapable of emerging from its present deplorable state 
us has been lately seen in the failure of the most patriotic attempt, that was, perhaps, 
ever made by a king to reform the constitution of his kingdom. 
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Orel, Kalouga, Toola, Riazanc^ Vladimir, Niznei-Novogorotf, lambov, Saraioo, 
Pcuza, Sinbirsfc, Kazane, Oufa, kblhivayi^ and Irkoutsk. The sOu'tliern division begins 
at the 50 U 1 degree ,of iatittide, and yxtebdis'to end of> Russia on the sontli, including 
the governments or Kiev, Ekatherinoslav, Caucasus, and the province of Taurida. To 
this may be added the habitations of the’ CoSsacks of the Don, 

The nortlicrn division, though de^b^nrin grain, fruit,, add garden vegetables, has the 
preference before the other two in the eSundaiice of anidials, rare and valuable for their 
skins; in 6shes of particulac Iwt8> very useful for- different purposes of life; in cattle, 
and metals of inferior kinds, ' The middle^ of Russia abounds in diflTereut 

kinds of grain, hemp, flax, cattle,' fish, bcea, timber proper for every use, different kinds 
of wild, beasts, metals both of superior as weU as of inferior kind, different precious 
stones, &c. This division: is likewise most convenient for the habitation of mankind. 


on account of the temperature and pleasantness of the -avr. -^he southern division has 
not that abundance of grain, but has the preferment itt. diflfe delicate kinds of fruit, 
quantity of fish, cattle, and wild animals, among which;'^^ are-several species different 
from those which are found in the middle division. /'ft exceeds ;grcad^^ both the other 
divisions in plants and roots,; fit for dying and fqr roedtj^r purposes, as well as for the 
table; hcither is it deprived of P!»cious stones, as well aa ^ifferent metals. . 

The products of these’three divisions constitute the permanent,and inexhaustible 
riches of Russia; for hesidci ^ is necessary for hongie, consumption, tliere is a great 
quantity pf tl$Me products exported yearly into forergn countries, to the amount of several 
millions of fuhles. : These products; pre brought from dlffeEjent places .to fairs established 
in difi'erent parts of Rus&i^ whefo the. "meirebants buy them up, aijd fprward them to the 
difierbtU.pdi;^ .and qthef exportation into foreli^y,,Jtmgdoms, These 

fairs kre .likewise of goods,^ imported from 

foreign kiugdoj^sj is disposet d^^^^ yarmankas, that is Jfoirs, are tlic yar- 

manka Makaridv^kaya, Korpn^^^ 

Tlie extdroal commerce .of kuia|il/ma^^^ two different brarvehes; first, 

The commetde with the kuropSh^whijch carried on by buying and selling 
goods, cither for ready. rooney^df^^P^^r^it SdeOird, The cqium^c^ with the Asiatic 
nations, whij^h is Conducted. by:j|ii;^p|^hange;d^gq^. 

The principal pdfts belongingara^ oo l^Uic Sea, St. 
Petersburg, Itigai ^bof^V ^ tiw Baltic Port; Arch- 

; an^t bn-White. :sea ; arid' Kola -’f^'.T^:^\Nb|^ Ta|^'r^:',on liieseaof 

; Sey^topie, Balaklayai^ ^^akii 'Hifodof ia, .Kcr(^i| Pbanagoria 

■ Jp[:;'th«s£'pbrt$'ccfoiifoqr^^ i» carried 
Polaodi Sweden,,! 


The produC(^/qJ:._k'aMi^-'e^^i^ conwst*^ 


Ottiec good* ^ . - 






tiofiy by 'vay of ii j 
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Riga, and Arctiangel; and in return, from tins European kingdoms, llicy receive wooHeti 
citJihs, cUfferent kifida of goods made of worsted, silk, cotton, and t hi cad ; wines and 
beer, white and moist sugars, silks, cotton unwrought, and yarn ; Freucii hrundj, liquors, 
trrack, shrub, different iron tools, and toys ; gold and silver in bars, in foreign uu>n>‘y, 
and in other things; brilliants, pearls, galanteric goods, coffee, colours ; peltry, viz. 
beaver and other skins; herrings, stock-hsli, salt, tobacco, different trees, oil, horses, 
china, earthenware, Src. The greatest part of these goods is imported through tiie ports 
of St. Pett rsburgh and Riga; but a considerable quantity is like>vite admitted by land 
through different frontier custom-houses. 

'rtie principal gdods exported into Asia are partly the products of Russia and partly 
imported from other European kingdoms, and consist of peltry and hides. The other 
goods are woollen cloths', bays; borax, buttles, printed linens, iron, and different kinds of 
iron ware, calinmncoes, kerseys, glue, isinglass, cochineal, indigo, laura, tinsel, gold 
and silver lace, soap; all kinds of arms, as pistols, guns, sabres ; different kinds of linens, 
printed and glazed, striped linen, ticking, &c.. From the Asiatic kingdoms tliey import 
different silk goods, raw silk, cotton,' silk-tvove stuffs, gold and silver in bars and in 
coin, cattle, horses, &c. 

Tlie mountains witiiin Russia, as well as thoses on its frontiers, abound with minerals 
of various kinds. Gold, silver, quicksilver, c^per, lead, ^iron-ore, very powerful 
loadstones, mountain crystal, amethyst, topazes, of difterent sorts, agates, cornelian, 
l>cral, chalcedony, onyx, porphary, antimony, pyrites, aquyiUyrines, chrysolites, ophites, 
and lapis lazuli are found in them, besides marble, granite, trappe, maria or Muscovy 
glass of remarkable size and clearness, baaaltes, coal, Sic. ; and in every part of Siberia, 
bnt particularly in the plains of it, are found bones of animals uncommonly large, mam- 
noth's teeth, and other fossils. 

In the Russian empire are iiiany lakes of very large extent.^ First, the Ladoga, 
antiently called Nevo, is tlie largest lake in Europe, extending in len|th f75» and in 
breadtli 105 versts; or it is 116 English miles long and near 70 broad. It ties between 
the governments of St. Petersburg, pionetz and Vyboug; and communicates with the 
Baltic sea by the river Neva, with the Onego lake by the river Svir, and with the Ilmen 
lake by the river Volkov. Several considerable rivc/i fall into it,-as the Pwha, Siai, 
'Oyat, imd others. The Ladoga canal is made near this lake. Second, the Onega lake 

sUffated in the goverment of ,Olonetz. It is above SOO versts lod|i, 4nd the greatest 
of it does not exceed 80 versts. Third, the Tchude lake or Peipus, lies ^tween 
iil:|Oi^ments of St. Petersburg, Psebv, Revel, and Riga. It is near 80 versts Iwg 
iB^16if^l^|ad. It joins to the lake of Pscov by a large neck of water. The leng|t ff o f 
and the width about 40' versts. Ibe river Vlikaya flows iiito j^^ '^a' 
out of the lake Peipfts, hihich, by the river Embakba, co^unic^ 
with tte and from ^ts latter flows the river Fcllinj adff 

Bay of the Ilmen take, antiently called Motsk, lies 

Nofogorod.;v^i^l^^% 40 and width 40 versts. The rivers etid 

others fall iniijr it opo fivor^ Volkov^ runs out of it> byyrhk^ It 14 joined bH 
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ihi] LodOjTrt Icikc, I'lAh, the I]itlu-Oz<;re, that is flie Widfc lies in tlic govern* 

inenl ol NoirorgoicxJ. Jt extends .50 versts in Jeuglli, and fiijoul 30 in uidili. J istre 
are many small rivers which run into it ; but only one tiver^ Sijeksna, comes out ot' it, 
ant! tallsinlo the river Volga, Sixth, the Aliin or -Allay lake, o'.i.erwise ciillni the 
l.elolsk lake, is situated in the government of Kolhivani!. It extends in length ICO', ami 
in wiillh about 84 versts. The river lliga comes out ofo't, which, being joined to lim 
rivir Katonya, constitutes the river Oby. Seventh, tiie liaical lake, olheroisc called 
the Haical sea, and the Holy sea, lies in the government of Irkoiitsk. its extent in 
length isSOO, nnd in width from 30 to 50 versts, and in the widest place.s. as lar as 70 
versts, liiiglith, the Techani lake, lies in the deserts of Baraba, between the rivers Olv, 
and Irtisb. It joins witJi a great many snmlU'r lakes, occuf>its a va.st tract of land, ami 
abf)unds very iniicb in fish. Ninth, between the gulp!» of Finland ami the White sea 
there arc several lakes, which extend from 50 to 70 verbis in letigth; ami besides these 
there are many other salt lakes in different parts of llnssia, .such av tijc Ozero, that is 
tile lake Eltonskoye, Bogdo, Inderskoye, Ebele, Koriaki;vskoye, Vamishrvskityv-, 
Ilorovze, and o|ber.s; and the salt which Is got from them serves for tiie use of the great¬ 
est part of the empire. To tliese may be added the Caspian, wiiich, though called a 
sea, is more properly a lake, as it has no communication with the ocean, cither visih!.. 
or subterraneous. 

Russia boaats likewise of a consirferablc number of large and famous rivers. Ihc 
Dvina^or Dwina, the Neva, the Dniepei orNieper, the Don, the Volga, the Jrlis, llie 
Onega, the Oby, the Lena, and many other rivers are worthy of notice. 

In such a vast extent] of country, stretching from the temperate so lar into the frigid 
zone, the climate must vary considerably in different places. In llie soul hern parts ot 
the Russian empire the longest day does nut exceed 15-j hours; whereas, in the most 
northern the sun in summer is seen two months above the horizon. 'Ihc countiy in 
general, though lying under di^erent climates, is excessively cold in the winter, lowards 
the north the country is covered near throe quarters of the year witir sno^ ami ice and 
by the severity of the cold many unfortunate persons are maimed or perish, 'iob sort 
of weather commonly seisin fkbout the latter end of August, and continues till the moutli 
of May ; in which interval the rivers are frozen to the depth of four or 6ve feet. Wati i 
thrown up in the air will fall down in icicles; birds are frozen in their flight, and 
travellers in their sledges. In some provinces the heats of summer e.c as scorching as 
t!ic winter colds are rigorous. 

The soil of Muscovy varies still more than the climate, according to the influence of 
the sun and situaliou of the country. In the warmer provinces the process of vege¬ 
tation is so rapid that corn is commonly reaped in two montlis after it begins to appear 
above the surface of the ground. Hence the great variety of mushrooms produced 
spontaneously in Russia; which may be considered as a comfortable relief to tho poor, 
while they eppeared as delicacies at the tables of the rich. Above lOtK) waggou-l<^ad^pt- 
them u.sed to be sold annually at Moscow. Perhaps it. is on account of scoicUy,|^f .pro* 
rjsions dial such a.mirabcr pf fasts are instituted in the Muscovite religion. 

. Vox. II. " " 3 X 
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Besides Ihe productions already mentioned as peculiar to each of the three great 
natural divisions of the empire, Muscovy yields rhubarb, flax, hemp, pasture for cattle, 
wax, and honey. Among other vegetables, we find in Russia a particular kind of rice, 
called psvntiia ; plenty of excellent melons, and, in the neighbourhood of Astracan, the 
iatnuus /oophoton or animal plant, which the Muscovites call bonnaret or lambkin, from 
its rcsctnbiancc to a lamb. 

Agriculture in general is but little understood, and less prosecuted, in this country. 
The most considerable articles in the economy of a Russian farm are svax end honey ; 
by which the peasant is often enriched. He cuts down a great number of trees in llie 
forest, and hewing the trunks into a number of parts, bores etch of these, and stops up 
the hollow at both ends, leaving only a little hole for the adipittance of the bees ; tlius 
the honey is secured from all the attemps of the bear, who is extremely fond of it, and 
tries many different experiments for making himself master of the luscious treasure. Of 
this honey the Russians make a great quantity of strong metheglin for their ordinary 
drink. They likewise extract from rye a spirit, which they prefer to brandy. 

'J'hc tvild beasts in the northern parts of Russia are rein-deer, bears, foxes, ermines, 
martens, sables, hares, and squirrels. In the most southern parts the Muscovites breed 
black cattle, small but hardy horses, sheep, goats, and camels. The breed of cattle and 
liorses has been enlarged, by the care and under the protection of Peter and succeeding 
sovereigns. The w'boie empire abounds with wild-fowl and |ame of ail .sorts, and 
a variety of birds of prey; besides the different kinds of poultry, which are raised in tiiis 
as well as in other countries. The external parts and provinces,of Muscovy are well 
supplied with sea-hsh fix)m tire Nortfiern Ocean, the Baltic or Gulf of Finland, the 
White 5ca, the Black sea, and the Caspian ; but the whole empire is plentifully provided 
with fresh-water fish from the numerous lakes and rivers, yielding immense quantities of 
salmon, trout, pike, sturgeon, and beliuga ; the last being a large fish, of whose roe the 
best caviare is made. Innumerable insects, like those of Lapland, are hatched by tbe 
summer’s heat in the sand, morasses, and forests, with which this empire abounds; and 
are so troublesome as to render great part of the country altogether uninhabitable. 

The Russian empire is inhabited by no less than 16 different nations, of which otir 
limits will hardly permit us to give the names. The first are the Sclavontac nations, 
comprehending the Uussiansj wlto are^the predominant inhabitants of the whole empire, 
tfnd the Poles, who, hesidee occupying the countries lately wrested from the republic, 
live in the government of Pblatsk and Moglulev, is well as in the district of Selcnghiusk, 
and along, the river Irtish. Second, Tiio Germanic nalions, comprehend the Germans, 
properly tooaHed, who inhabit EsUtoma and Uvonia ; the Swedes, inhabiting (lie llus- 
sian well as some of tbe islands ou the Baltic ; the Danes, who hihahit the 

islands tlT' tiie: Baltic, the Worms, and tbe Gross or Great Roge, Third, The. Lettohian 
or Livonia^ under which are classed the original or real Lettonians or Ledshi, 

inhabiting apd the Lithuanians who five in the governments of Polotsk and 

Moghilev. Fodr(^‘ The Finnis or 'tehudi nations, who inhabit the gOvcpnmf^hts of 
Viberg and St. Petersburg; with many otbei' districts of the riapire, being braH< hed O it 
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into no fewer than 1*2 diflerent tribes. Fifth, Tlic Tartarian nations, who arc all either 
Mahoniolans or iduiaters. The Mahometan Tartars, commonly called by the llussmns, 
Tarlaro, dwell in Kazanc and the places adjacent: at Kesimov, at Ouse, in tlic govern* 
tnent of Parma, at Tomsk and its neighbourhood ; and arc, in general, a sober, ii'dtis- 
trious, cleanly, and generous people. The other Tartars inhaliit different part§ of 
Siberia, and are intermixed with still different races, called after the towns, rivers, and 
other places, to which their habitations arc nearest. They are idolaters, and governed 
by shamens. Resides these, there arc in the Russian dominions, the Nagay Tartars; the 
Crim Tartars, inhabiting the Crimea, who, together with the land belonging to them, came 
under the subjection of Russia, in 1733 ; the Mescheraki ; the Bashkirs ; the Kirghislzi 
or Kirghis-kaisaks ; the Yakonti ; and the White Calmuks. Sixth, The Caucasian 
nations, which are six in number, and are each subdivided into many different tribes, 
of wliich it is probable few of our readers have ever heard the names, except of llv? 
Circassians, «ho live in different settlements bordering on the river Kabane. Scvcnlli, 
The Samoyeds or Samoeds, comprehending the. Ostiacks. These inhabit the most 
northern parts of Russia, along the coast of the Icy Sea, Eighth, the Mungahian 
nations, comprehciuling the original Mungals, who are chiefly dispersed in the deserts 
of Gobey ; the Bonrati, who live on the banks of the Baikal and other places in the 
government of Irkoutsk ; and the Kalmucks, consisting of four diff.ercnt tribes. Alt 
tiicse hordes speak the Mungalian laifguage, observe the religion of Lama ; and the Kal¬ 
mucks live in large tents. Ninth, The Tongoosi, a very populous tribe, dispersed from 
the river Enisscy as far as the sea of Okhotsk, and from the Penjinskaya Gooba to tlie 
Cliinese frontier. They are all idolaters, and live by hunting and fishing. Tenth, The 
Kamtchadels. Eleventh, The Koiiaki. Twelfth, The Couriltzi. Of these three 
nations we shall give some account in the latter part of this chapter. Thirteenth, 'i'hc 
Aleonti, who dwell in the islands between Siberia and America, and very much resemble 
the Esquimaux and the inhabitants of Greenland. Tln^y live in large huts, and seem 
to be idolaters. Fourteenth, the Arnitzi, a very numerous people, scattered in the 
government of Kolhivane. Fifteenth, The Yukaginri, who are dispersed on the wastes 
on the coasts of tl»e Glacial Sea, about the rivers Vana, Kolhuna, and Lena, and ns far 
as the source of the Afiadir. Sixteenth, The Tchouktebi, who occupy the north-eastern 
part of Siberia, between the rivers Kolhima and Anadir. Besides these 10’different 
nations there are scattered through the Eussian empire vast numbers of Buckliariau 
Tartars, Persians, Georgians, Indisns, Greeks, Servians, Albanians, Bulgarians, Mol¬ 
davians, Valekians, Armenians, and Jews. 

Tlie empire of Russia is so widely extended, that, notwithstanding the number of nations 
which it comprehends, it must he considered as by no means populous. At the last 
revision it was found to contain S(),000j00(); but it is to be observed, that the nobility* 
clergy, land as well as sea forces, different officers, servants belonging to the court, 
persons employed under in civil aniF other offices ; the students of different univ^l^iuea* 
academies, seminaries, and other, schools; hospitals of different dcnominntio.iJS|j^ like¬ 
wise all the irregular troops, the roving hordes of different tribes, foreigq^a,, and 
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coloivi?fs, cr lettieri of different nations are not included in the above-mentioned 
number; but \viUi the addition of all these, the population of Russia of both sexes may 
be supposed to come near to 28.000,000. 

1 o such a vast vaiiety of people, nations, and languages, it is needless to observe that 
BO general character can, with truth, be applied. The native Russians are stigmatized 
by tbeir neighbours as ignorant and l)rutal, totally resigned to sloth, and addicted t«) 
drunkenness, even to the most beastly excess ; nay, they arc accused of being arbitrary, 
frerfidious, inluiman, and destitute of every social virtu *. There is not a phraze in llieir 
language analagous to ours, “ the. manners or the sentiments of a gentleman nor docs 
a gciuleinan with them express any thing moral. Indeed they have no such distinction. 
Cunning is professed and gloried in by all; and the nobleman whom you detect telling 
a lie is vexed but not in the least ashamed. In the whole reglement of the marine by 
Peter the Great, there is not one word addressed to the honoui or even to the probity of 
. his officers. Hopes of feward, and the constant fear of detection and puni.shment are 
the only motives touched • on. lo fvery ship of war and in every regiment there is a 
fiscal or authorized spy, a man of respectable rank, . w hose letters must not be opened, 
but^ at the risk of the great Knout; and be is required, by express statute, to give monthly 
reports of the behaviour of the officers and the privates. 

Such regulations we cannot think well adapted to improve the morals of the people ; 
yet we believe they have been improved by the care, assiduity, and example ot some of 
tiieir late sovereigns. Certain it is the vice of drunkenness was so universally prevalent 
among them, that Peter I. was obliged to restrain it by very severe edicts ; which, how¬ 
ever, liave not produced much effect. They numbered in the citvof Moscow no fewer 
than 4000 brandy>shops, in which the inhabitaots used to sot away their time in drinking 
strong liquors and smoaklng tobacco. This last practice became so dangerous among 
persons in the roost beastly intoxication, that a very severe law was found neces¬ 
sary to prevent the pernicious consequences, otherwise the whole city might have been 
consumed by condagralions. The nobility heretofore were very powerful, each com¬ 
manding a great number of vassals, whom they ruled with the most despotic and barba¬ 
rous authority : but their possessions have been gradually circumscribed, and their power 
transferred, in a great measure, to the czar, on whom they are now wholly dependent. 
At present there is no degree of the nobility but that of the boyars : these arc admitted 
U> the council, and from among them the waivodci, governors, and other great officers 
are nominated : and their rahk!^ with respect to each other, are regulated by the import- 
aace of respective offices. 

Alexiiir '"'ho introduced this order of precedemey, abhorred the personal abasement of 
the ifi%jor classes to their superiors, which he would not accept of when exhibited to 
himself it may appear surprising tbatPete**, who despised mere ceremonials, should 
have encouraged every extravagance of this kind. In a few years of his reign the beau¬ 
tiful siinpiicity^Of designation and address, w hich his father had encouraged, ’ was forgotten, 
and the cuml^hmhliie and almost ineffable titles, which disgrace the little cOurU of Ger¬ 
many, were erbuded into the language of Russia, lie enjoiDed the lowest order of 
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gentlemen to be addressed by the j|>l)rasc, Your respectable birth; the next rank by Your 
higii good birth ; tho third Your Excellence; the fourth Your High Excellence; then 
came Your Brilliancy, and High Brilhancyv : Highness and Majesty were reserved for 
the great duke and the czar./'•' " .v'."-' 

These tities and-modes of address were orderered with all the regularity of the manual 
exercise; and tlie man who should omit of them, when speaking to his superior, 
might he lawfully beaten by the offended', boyar* Before this '.period it was polite and 
courtly to speak to every man, even the heir apparent, by adding bis father's name to 
his own; and to the great diike, Paul Pe^ovitz Was perfectly fespectful; or a single 
word signifying dear faUter, when jie was,^ot named. Though pompous titles were un¬ 
known among them before the era of Peter, the subordination of ranks was more com¬ 
plete than in any other European nation; but with this simplicity, peculiar to them and 
the Poles, that they had but three ranks, the sovereign, the noblesse or gentry, and Ute 
serfs. It was not till very lately that the mercantile rank formed any distinction ; and 
that distinction is no more, than tlie freedom of. the person, and not being, in some in¬ 
stances, obliged to pay the poll tax, whiclr>as formerly a transferable commodity, be¬ 
longing to the boyar. Notwithstanding this simplicity, which pats all gentlemen on a 
level, the subscription of a person holding an inferior office was not servant but slave ; 
and the legal woird for a petition in form was tchelobitii, which signifies a beating with 
tbs forehead; i. c. striking the ground with the forehead; which was actually done, 
'riie father of Alexis abolished this pfabtice ; but at this day, when a Russian, petitions 
you, he touches his forehead with his jfinger; and irbe be very earnest, he tlie.n puts liis 
linger to the ground. ; ' ■ 

The Russian nobles formerly wore Jipttg behrds, and long robes," with strait sleeves 
dangling down to their ancles their collars and shirts were generally wrought wiiii silk 
of different colours ; jp lieu of hati they , ((;!|yered their heads with fur caps ; arid instead 
ot shoes wore re^ W yell 9 ty,jlefith.er buikios. ,. The dress of the women nearly resemiilcd 
that of the other sex.; wi^ ^is aifferCnce,^ garments-were more loose, therr 

caps fantastical, arid their shift sleeves liree^pr four ells in length, gathered up in folds 
from the sliQuldei: tiaThe forearm. hovvever, the French fashions prevail 

among the better aolrt tbrongbout'si|l^.M^^ 

The coinpionl people .are gehej^aij^^tai^^ and robust; patient of cold and 

hunger, imjired to.hardships, and. remairikable for bewng tlie CBdst suddew transition from 
the extremes .hot or cold weadtier.Cif fhaujo see a Ru^- 

«aq, nhb .if overheated and sweating atevery. pore, strip himself and plunge into 

a river when bath» to which-they have daily 

recou|9e^^,tl^y i^tlilit^tpr^aciW to a discharge of; 

aome paif(^|^^^ custom of both m^w "ho enter 

,,tlm bathsrprw%eu^«|ly,S^^ naked to each other wiinoui scruple dr 

.hesitation' ... 
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of rye-bread, col into small square pieces, and dried a';nin in the oven : these, when 
they are hungry, they soak in water, and eat as a very comfortable repast, lloth sexes 
are remarkably healthy and robust, and accustom themseires to sleep every day after 
dinner. 

The education of the czaroVita or prince royal intrusted to the caii of a few persons, 
by whom be is strictly kept from thh eyes of the vulgar, until be hath attained the 1.5th 
year of his age : then be.is publicly etpoiaid in the market-pIacO, that'the people, by 
viewing him attentieely, may temember his peraon, iu order to' ascertain his identity ; 
for they have moite than pn^ l^n deceived by impostors.' 

In Russia the authonly of parents over their children is almost as great as it was 
among the antieitt :R^ahs,‘ and i^ bfleii c^ei^Udd ^ Should a father, 

in punishing his adn for ii /adltj ^ the’he could not he 
called to account ft)f bis but What the law autho¬ 
rised him to do, Nof ^ With the minority of children ; it 

contini^ #hile'they often exerted in the most 

indcCent-"inaoher.''’y to &bi lady of the 
highest rkilk, and in the abd'ffi^fe standni^ in the court¬ 
yard, -with her so little 

disgrace is attaclkd td ij^V^ same l^y w with 

her fatber'and his guests, imfcddjapy^^^^^ her‘ flowing, provided its 

severity has notedndoedi^id l^dl: ^ ' '■‘'- 

The MusepwSs'wiib a'--"larga''belly 
like thal'of■ tlmrc 
are public- .beggars 

ask alma in a ^iickitisii^f ** A Russians.amhassador 

at tl^ Hagde, &il' oop^t of. «oc«t ahd ^ ^ktrumental 

music tlmt pe' 

“ Parody d^’*i»ai^";«Sannigir;*^;>' 'The ■ war- 


Hke.nmsi^^: '^jdana 
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ar.tiqiurian reSMrch they have as little relisii as for scientific investigation. Every 
thing to please must he new ; and the only elucidationj which we have of their antiqui¬ 
ties arc the pgrtbrnianccs of Germans* and other foreigners, such as^ professors Dayer, 
Muller, and Guaelin. 

'I'he Russians were converted to the Christian religion towards the latter end of the 
tenth century, as has been already related. Since that period they have confessed the 
articles of the Greek church, mingled with certain superstitious ceremonies of their own 
They do not believe in tha pope*s infallibility or supremacy, or even hold communion 
with the ace of Rome; they use auricular confession, communicate in both kinds, adopt 
the Athanasiao creed, and adhere to the established liturgy of-St. Basil. They worshi*> 
the Virgin Mary and other saints; and pay their adorations to crosses and relics. They 
observe four great fasts in the year, during which they neither taste fish, flesh, nor any 
animal production; they will not driAk after a mao who lias eaten flesh, nor use a knife 
tiiat has cut meat in less than S4 hours after it has been used ; nor^ill they, even though 
tlieir health is at stake, touch any thing iii which, hartshorn or any animal substance has 
been infused. While this kind of Lent continues, they subsist upon, cabbage, cuciMiibcrs, 
and rye-bread ; drinkiog nothing stronget* than a sort of small beer, called quassi. They 
likewise fast every Wednesday and Friday. Their common penance is to abstain from 
every species of food and .drink, but brjsad, salt, cucumbers, and water. They are 
ordered to bend their bodies, and continue in that painful posture, and, between tiiun, 
to strike their head against an imago. . 

The Mttscovifes at all times reject, as impqre, horse-flesh, elk, veal, hare, rabbit, 
asse’s milk, mare’s milk, and Venice treacle,>bacau'se the flesh of vipers is an ingredient; 
also every thing''that contains even, the amallcst quantity of musk, civet, and castor; yet 
they have no'aversion fo. swine’s flcsli.} on the contrary the country produces excellent 
bacon. They ceicbfate }5^|^njd ftiitivals in .the yenr. On Faltn-Sunday there is a 
magnificent pjrocessio^,. at which Uie entf asitsts in person and on foot. He is dressed 
in cloth of gold ; his train is bprnc up by tW prime of the nobility, and he is attended 
by his whole court. He is immodiate^ preceded by the officers of bis household, one 
of whom carries his handkerchief pn bis arim, lying upon another of the richest embroi¬ 
dery. He halts aia sort of plalffiMrm pf..free^^ where, turning to the east, and 
bonding^his bodyVlmost double, then he proceeds to the 

church of J^ernsaiem, where he rahepi devcM exercise being performed, be 

rcturnsto his palace, Uhe';: bridle rest^ upoh «»»• 

horse’s head, being covered with white linen,' is held by some oobteman, while the 
patriarch, sitting'sidewise, apd bolding a cross ip bis hand, dUirtbutes benedictions as 
he moves on his head ha wcarf M; cap edged wiffi .erifolne, adorned with loops and 
buttons orj|a^ and precious him arc displayed .j^annera of coasccrated 

•luff in a variety of ccdoOcs, priests walk in the procession: those who are 

near the patriarch, bearing Mary, ridtly .ornamented with gold, 

jewels, and pearls, togeffier relics, end reUgiout books, including a copy of 

the gospels, which they recko^teSd o^^^^^ value, tn the niidst of 
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sion is borne a triumphal arch j and on the lop an apple-tree covered with fruit, M'hich 
sevcT t! iiule hoys, inclosed ni the machine, endeavour Iti i'ather. The lawyers and laity 
cinv nraiichos of willow; the j^uurds and the spcctatuis prostrate tbemselvos on the 
{ground, while the procession halts; and after the .ceremony the patriarch presents a 
jiijrst of JOO rubles to the czar, who, perhaps, invites him to dine at his table. iJtiring 
the season of Easter the whole empire is tilled with mirth and rejoicing : which, however, 
never tails to^degenerate into heat and-.debauchery; even the ladies may indulge tnem- 
in strong liquors to intoxication without scandal. Wiien a lady sends to inquire 
concerning the health of her ^ests, whom she entertained over>night, the usual reply is, 
“ I tliahk your mistress for her good. chcor ; ,by my troth 1 was so merry that I don’t 
remember how 1 got home.” 'v . ^ . 

During these carnivals, a great number of: people, in rceliugihome drunk, fall down 
and perish among the enow,^ Ills evendangerous to^ relieve a person llius overtaken; 
for, should be die, the Vpeiaim wlm ondeavou^^ assist him is called before the judge, 
and generally pays dear for. his charily.. . 

The Muscovite priests use exorcisms at the adni.ini8tration of baptism. They plunge 
the child threp times over head and eirt. in fhe water, and give it the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in one species until it lui^,,aUam^ seven; after which the 

child is indulged with it in both kind#. .. They likQiv||c adrpinistec the sacrament to dying 
persons, togetHcr with the'ex]^emis.uacUpn j|',^ndi^ be nejglecUsd the body is denied 
Christian burial. Soon as the person . exj^rei\i^p.,bddy is doR^ a coffin, with a 
lunchioD of bread, a pair of shoes, some few pie<^ pf money, and a certificate signed by 
the parish-priest, and directed to St. Nifbol&, who j# ,00* of T pat/ons. They 

likewise hold St. Andrew in great veneration, amd ridi^nlbuiiiy pi^iitcod they were con¬ 
verted j'by him 4o Christianity. , Bo^;. nei^ ^ to St. N iohql^f. . Str A nthdny ot 

Padua, who is supposed to Mve:|aii^d..p^^ through tHe Medittifranean and 

' AtUnti^ and^over the lakes of. “X^odogd and liousc 

is furnished with an image of ^bvl^icholas, carved, jn the , most 

and when U.becxiincs,old and wojriiifcaten,;^^^^^ eUber throws ji. into river with 
a few pieces of CQm^ -eeytflg V A^ed . bro^^^ it to tjie maker,^ who accom¬ 

modates bim^with a new imago for a prppei, qopsideratidn. The good w^en are very 
capsfuljA adorning their privatO SL Nicholases with rich clothes"and|^eis; but on 
any^^th'i^y these are reeumed, and thekaint left, as na^ed as be cao^^oei the hand 

^ monasteries In » but neUber die ipopk# nor'tbb nuns are subject to 

i^ld^^Pl^i/liberty of CQiucie]]id6^,f S|,||eided, \|5d e»erjr.^,convicled heretic was com- 

but since of,.Peter ail religions and sects,are'.tolerated 

nwgim '. l^thoraps, Cflyinists, jj^'ittnijJaM,’ Jews, 

and the free ei(er<dl«^of respective forms of worshi^/'llhoug)) it 

was not W^^PI^|p^;di$culty, ,ao4-.b| diut of extraordio|ry solicWl^n fromdiffierc^^ 
powers, 
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a relij^ion that nilglit set the spiritual power of the pope at variance with the temporal 
power of the ciuperor. an<l being well acquainted with the meddling genius of its profes¬ 
sors, lield out for some time against the intercession of (iermany, France, aiiJ Poland ; 
and though he at length yielded to their joint interposition, he would by no means suhlr 
any Jesuit to enter bis dominions. 

'The government of Russia is mere despotism. The whole empire is ruled by the ar¬ 
bitrary will and pleasure of the sovereign, wdio is sliled the czar or tzar ; a title which is. 
perhaps a corruption of Caesar. Heretofore be was stiled grand duke of Muscovy : 
init since the reign of Peter he is dignified with the appellation of emperor of Russia ; 
and the present sovereign is stiled emperor of all the Russias. The emperor is abso¬ 
lute lord, not only of all the estates of the empire, but also of the lives of his subjects • 
the <»reatest noblemen call themselves his slaves, and execute his commands with the 
inost implicit obedience. The common people revere him as something supernatural : 
they nevLT mention his name or any thing immediately belonging to liim without marks 
of the most profound respect and awful veneration. A man asking a carpenter at work 
upon one of the czar's warehouses, what the place was intended for; answered, •' None 
but God and the czar knows.” 

All the peasants in the empire are considered as immediate slaves, belonging to th?; 
czar, to the boyars, or to the monasteries. The value of estates is computed not by the 
extent or quality of the land, but from the number of those peasants,, who may be sold, 
alienated, or given away at the pleasure of their naasters. The number of these bus- 
baiuhuen, whether living in villages or in the open country, being known, the czar, by 
requiring a certain proportion of each lord of proprirtcr, can raise 300,00(>men in less 
than 40 days. ■“ 

The administration is managed by a grand council, called domnoy uoyareau, or 
council of the boyati, who are the grandees of the empire, and act as privy counsellors. 
To this are subservient six inferior chambers and courts of judicature ; provided each 
with a president. The first regulates every thing reluting to ambassadors ami foreign 
negocialions: the second ‘takes cognizance of military affairs ; the third manages the 
public revenues of the empire; the busbess of the fourth is to encourage, protect, 
and improve trade and commerce. The two last hear and determine all causes, whether 
civil or criminal. ‘ ' 

Peter divided the empire into the eight governments of Moscow, Archangel, Asoph, 
Casan, Astracan, Chioff, and the Ukraine, Siberia, Livonia, comprehending Ingrm, 
Plescow, and Novogorod, Smolensko, and Veronitz. The governors or waivodcs were 
vested with power to dispose of all. employments, t:ivil and military, and receive the 
revenue.^. They were directed to defray all expences. in their respective goveriunents, 
and send a Certain .yearly sum to the great treasury. In » word, they enjoyed ah^olute 
power in every thing but what related to the regular -troops, which*, though q lartcred in 
their jurisdiction, were neither paid nor directed by them,, but received their orders iro- 
mediately from the czar or getbrals. 

In 1775 the late empress Wade a complete new modelling'of the internal gOTermen!; 

voi. a 3 2; 
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in a form of great simplicity and uniformity. By that rcglcment she divided the uholc 
empire into 43 governments, as we have already mentioned, placing over each, or, 
where they are of less extent, over two contiguous governments, a governor-general, 
with very considerable powers. She sub-divided each government into provinces and 
districts ; and, for the better administration of justice, erected in them various courts ot 
law, civil, criminal, and commercial, analogous to those svhich are found in other 
countries. She established likewise in every government, if not in every province, a 
tribunal of conscience; and in every district a chamber for the protection of erphani. 

This reglement contains btherjnstitgtions, as well as many directions for the conduct¬ 
ing of law-suits in the different courts, and the administration of justice, which do her 
majesty the highest honour ; but the general want of mo'rals, and what we call a sense 
of honour, in every order of' men through this vast empire, must make the wisest regu¬ 
lations of little avail. Russia is, perhaps, the only nation in Europe where the law is 
not an incorporated profession. There are ho seminaries where a practitioner must be 
educated. Any man who will ‘pay the fees of office may become an attorney ; and any 
man who can hud a client may plead at the bttr. The judges are not more learned than 
the pleaders. They are hot fitted for their. ofHce.s by any kind of education ; nor are 
they necessarily chosen from those who have frequented courts and been in the practice 
of pleading. A general, from a successful or an equivalent campaign, may be instantly 
set at the liead of a court of justice ; and> in the absence of the imperial court from St. 
Petersburg, the commanding officer in that city, whoever it may be, pjresides ex officio in 
the high court of justice. The other courts generally change their presridents every year. 
Many inconveniences must arise, from this singular constitution ; but fewer perhaps 
than we are apt to imagine. Th^l^^pdifitment to so many interior governments makes 
the Russian nobility acquainted ,with the gross.of the ordinary business of law-courts ; 
and a statute or imperial edict is law in every case. The great obstacles to the adminis¬ 
tration of justice are the contrariety of the laws aA^d the • venality of the judges. From 
inferior to superior courts there are two appeals : and in a great proportion of the causes 
t|ie reversal of the Sentence of the inferior court subjects its jtidges to a heavy fine, unless 
they can protect aii cdict.m full pornt, in support of their decision. This* indeed they 
seldom find any-difficuity to do; for there is hardly a case so simple but that'edicts may 
be found clear-and prediie for fiqth parties; and therefore the judges, sensible of their 
safety, are very seldom incoftfuptible. To the principle of honour, which often guides 
the conduct of judges in other nations, they are sucji absolute strangers, that an officer 
has been seen sitting in state and ' distributing justice from a bench, to which be was 
chained by an iron collai^.round his neck, for having, the day before, been detected in 
conniving,at smuggling. 'J^his m|n:8e^ed il6t to be ashamed of his crime/ nor did'hny 
one avdiff his company in the eveiiing,’ * h 

Weha^%ady mentioned the traffic bf the Russians with the different nations both 
of Asia ah4j||lif9^i specified iroA as ode of the articles which they export. Wc 
may here 1792 there werepin the government of Perme alone, which lies in 

the northern divlskio of the empire, 88 copper and iron-works, belonging to the govern- 
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nienl and private persons, and three gold works. The metals extracted in these works 
arc chiefly conveyed to St. Petersburg by water-carriage on the river Ichusovaya, which 
fails into the Koma. With respect to the revenue of Russia, it continually fluctuates 
according to the iiicieaseof commerce or the pleasure of the czar, who has ail the wealth 
of the empire at his disposal. He monopolizes all the best furs, mines, minerals, and 
the trade by land to the East Indies ; he farms out all the tobacco, wine, brandy, beer, 
mead, and other liquors; the inns, taverns, public, houses, bath and sweating houses. 
The customs upon merchandize, the imposts upon corn, and toll exacted from cities, 
towns, and villages are very considerable. He possesses demesnes to a very great value ; 
inherits the eflfects of all those who die intestate or under accusation of capital crimes ; 
derives a duty from all law-suits; and, to sum up the whole, can command the fortunes 
of all his subjects. All these articles producea large revenue^ which was three years 
ago estimated at upwards of 40,000,000 rubles, or (1,353,333/. 6s. 8</. sterling; but then 
the intrinsic value of money is at least three times greater in Russia than in Britain. 
Tiie expcnces in time of peace never exceed 38,000,000 rubles; the remainder is not 
treasured up, but is employed by her imperial majesty in constructing public edifices, 
making harbours, canals, roads, and other useful works for the glory of the empire and 
the beneiit of her subjects. 

The standing army of Russia is computed at 250,000 men; besides these tiie Russians 
can assemble a body of 40,000 irregulars, Calmucks, Cossacks*, and other Tartars wi.a 
live under their dominion. But the numbers may be doubled on any emergency. 1 le 
czarina has likewise a considerable fleet ini the Baltic, and a great number of formidable 
galleys, frigates, fire ships, and bomb-ketches. 

St. Petersburgh a city of the province of Ingria* l^Rossia, and capital of the wnole 
empire, is situated in N. lal. 59®, 25, 23*, and E. long. 30°, 25’, from the first meridian of 
Greenwich. It was founded in the year 17P3, by Czar Peter the Great, whose ani~ 
bitioti it was lo have a fleet on the Baltic; for which‘reason he determined to found a 
city which might become the centre of trade throughout all his dominions. Ihe spot he 
pitched upon was a low,^fS[nny, uncultivated island, formed by the branches of the. river 
Neva, befqt'C they fall into the gutph of 'Finland. In the summer this island was 
covered witi) mud; and in winter became a frozen pool, rendered almost inaccessible 
by dreary forests and deep morasses, the haunts of bears, wolves, and other savage 
animals. Having taken the fort of Nattlebburg, and the.; towns of Neischanz, in ti.e 
year 1703, this mighty conqueror assembled in Ingria above 300,000 men, Russians. 
Tartars, Cdssacks, Livonians, and others, even from the most distant 'parts of the empire, 
and laid the foundation of the citadel and fortifications, wl^ch were finUbed in four 
months alinoatin despite of nabre. He wias oldiged to open ways through forests, drain 
b.ogs, raise dykes, and lay'causeways, before he could pretend to found the new city. 
The workmen were ill. (nrqyidetl ii;)^ necessary tools and implegteuts, such as spa'les, 
pick-axes, shovels, planktj-^a^d : they were even obliged to fetch the 

earth from a great distancf of their garments, or iiV little bags made of old 

niata and rags sewed tpget^i^^l houses to slieltcr them from 
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t je seventy of il)e weather: the country which had been desolated by war, could not ac- 
coiiiinoiiale such a multitude with provisions; and the supplies liy flic hike J^adoi::a 

were oltcii retarded by contrary winds. In consequence of these haniships above 

] 00,000 men are said to have perished: nevertheless the work proceeded with incrt- 
diblc vigour and expedition ; while Peter, for the security of his workmen, toruu iJ u 

great camp in such a manner that his infantry continued in Finland, and liis cav il ry 

were quartered in Ingria. Some Swedish ernizers being descried in the neighbourhood, 
the czar posted a body of troops in the isle of Rutzari, by whom the Swedes were re¬ 
pulsed and the work met with no further interruption. The buildings of the city k«?pt 
pace uitb the for»ress, which fs the centre of the town, surrounded on all sides hy the 
Neva ; and in hltlc more than a year above Si\000 houses were erected. At present 
there niay i>e about double that number in Petersburg, though many of them are paifrv 
and inconsiderable. In order to people . this city, Peter invited hither merchants, arti¬ 
ficers, meclmuics, and seamen from ail the didferent countries of Europe : he dcmolislied 
the town ot Nieuschants, and biought hiUier not only the materials of the houses, 
but the inuabilants themselves. A thousand families were drawn from Moscow ; lie 
obliged his nobility to quit Uicir palaces and their villas in and about Moscow, and take 
up their residence at Petersburg, in a much more-cold and comfortless climate. 
IiiiisHy, resolving to remove hither the trade of Archangel, he issued an ordinance, im¬ 
porting that ail such merchandize as had been conveyed to Archangel, in order to be 
•old to foreigners, should now be sent to Petersburg, where tliey should pay no more 
tlian the usual duties. , These endeavours and regulations have rendered this one of the 
greatest and most flourishing cities in Europe. The Russian boyars and nobility have 
bmlt magoiticent palaces, and arq^ nt»w reconcHeil to tbeir situation. At first many 
houses were built ot timber, but these being subject to sudden conflagrations in spite of 
all the precautions that could be taken, the czar, in the year 1714, issued an order that 
all new houses should be walled with brick,' and covered with tiles. The fort is an 
irregular hexagon, with opposite bastions. This, ^together with all the other fortifications, 
was in the beginning formed of earth only ; but in the sequel they were faced Aviih strong 
walls, and provided with casemates, which are bomb-proof. In the curtain uf the fort, 
on the right hand side, is a di&pepsary, well supplied with excellent medicines, and en¬ 
riched with a great number of porcelain vases from China aiul Japan. From one of 
the ptes of the fort a draw-brjdge is thrown over an arm of the river in which the 
czar's galleys and other smaU vessels are sheltered in the wmter. The most remarkable 
building within the fort is the cathedra), built by thb direction of an Italian architect 
Petersbprg is partly buil| on little itiao^, some of which are connected with draw¬ 
bridges, and party on the contin^ "In the bigbest part on the bank of the Neva, the 
czar fisec^ii habitation, or ordinary naatdence, built of firee^stone, and situated so as to 
command a Pe^ct of the greatest ^ city. Here likewise is a royal foundery, 
logctfjer witlj:i||p superb houses of mai||;'imWeiiieh. The marshy ground, on which the 
city is built, extremely and incommodious, ihe czar drdered* 

every mbabitant lb g certain space before bis own door. In the year 1716, Peter 
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faking a funcy to th« island Wafilj Osterno, which he had given as a present to prince 
MenzikofT, resumed the grant, and ordered the city to be extended into this quarter, 
ilu even obliged the boyars or nobles to build stone houses on this spot, thougii they 
were already in possession of otheiv on the side of Ingria: accordingly this is now the 
most magnificent part of the city. On tfie other side of a branch of the Neva stands 
the czar’s country or summer palace, provided with a fine-garden and orangery. On 
the bank of the same river is the slaboda, or suburbs, in which the Germans generally 
.choose their habitations. Petersburg is very much ’sulgect to d.angsrous inundations, 
In the year 1715 all the bi^ttons and draw<>hr|dges" were eiUteir overwhelmed or carried 
away. The breadth, depth, and rapidly the Neva haye rendered it extremely dif¬ 
ficult if not impracticable to join the ulands and (kmti^ttt % Besides Peter was 

averse to this expedient for another reasjoiit rci^ved to aieeustom his subjects to naviga¬ 
tion, he not only rejected the projci^bf bridg^^ hot aUb ordered that no boat should 
pass between the islands .and conifinent except by fhe help of sails only. In conse¬ 


quence of this strange regulation mapy lives'were lost: but at length he gained his 
point; and by habituating bis sluggish Moscowites to the danger of the sea, in a little 
time^produced a breed of hardy sailoci The adJaCebI country is so barren, that tlie 
town must be supplied with provisions from a great distance; consequently they are ex¬ 
tremely d^r. Here are woc^s in plenty* consisting of pine, fir, alder, birch, poplar, 
and elm; but the oak and the beedh ajro generally brought from Casan. In winter the 
weather is extremely coldj and hot in'the summer.,-- In June the length of the night dses 
not exceed three bours^ . during which the natives enjoy a conUnued. twilight; but in 
December the sun is qof visibile above the hbrt^n. 

The czar Peter, whpvwas hsde^t^l^le. in his endeavours to and civilize his 

subjects, naglecled/Q^i^t ^ br y to these purposes. He 

oindeseepded even to institute and reflate assemU^^ at Petersburg; these were opened 
at five inibe afternoda, and the iwusa waS-shut at ten: bftween th«M hours the fashion* 
able people ^pf both sexes met without.eot’ensdny*: ^ played either at 

cards or atpl:^ tbia^jastbeing n&Vo^ilw division among the R^a:». There was 


likewise an apwrtnMfit appointecl 


bf^dy aiid smoakii^ tobacco. Plays 


an^ .operas.w^recJjkew'ise intioddepd for tbe sa^^ Pe]^ had little relish 

and lesA^tasile fof those entertainn^ls,, they wsyeperfbe^^ in a awkward manner 
in hi^ l|fi^^e ;:bowevel^^ d^tb, tbeid|beiflbfin^^ brought to a 

g»'C|t-4egr^ and dehontm. ^ ■. ■ - ' 

, 'I'hit)gr^ Northern rlegi^^ in tbe nCigbwibwdM^^^ roanqr 

faptui^k^ii^i-i»per,*sa^j^tri|;^’iib!'phur,'gunpowder,"i'andv..’iritli' water-mills for,- 
sawing aeddemy, .and ^ obl'i^i|'j!i^^ wiwiderable famijj^;' 

» to send, at-bnal^^otid adi^Wvkihsiman, v between tj^ io and ,i 8, to thby^ 

i»mery„.where he-wasthe, ^guages, waa4ag^%„.viir-» 
and #dv^^i|f^^;ifeve^ enmn his^P^^pina'fif^ 


’V- 


phs 
I'ftl en^ 


reformatwn, he gru^ied lethtr# patent for fonndihg an acadeniy, upon 


dowuient; and though he did not liyuj^ execute ttus scheme, biii^ jur^ 
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him, brought it to perfection* It was modelled on the plani of the royai society, in 
London, and the academy of France. Mr. Bullfinger opened it in die year 1726', with 
«n elegant speech on the de«gn and utility of an academy of sciences; and the pro¬ 
fessors, who have always idbtinguished themselves by their merit and erudition, pub- 
Ustmd an annual collection'Of fheif'transactions; a task tite more easy, as they have the 
heti^ of'prmting presses well managed at P^tetaburg. 

Tim hite empress performed so much for this city, that she may not improperly he 
called its second feundress. ft n neyertbeiess stiil an infant place, and, > as IMr. Wrax- 
batl obseryesi'Only an-ifhfeense'future empresses, aud 
altotwtfittuipdafes-tachBipletlfe*':'^^^^' 

■ ** 111# strain id itiseile^ are broad, and spacious; and three of 

the pfiddpal dUwii'wnlidi't^ ‘It the admiralty, and reach to the extreuiities 

4 if the Suburbs, ardatleaSt tif^^'ipitlea do iln^h. Most at them are paved $ but a tew 
•re still imffered'toreinaiii planlc^' In reverai parts of the metropolis, par- 

ticulariy in V^as^UOstr^,Hyoti^n. houS^ scarcely superior to couituun 

, tximges, afh IdS^d 'Vdth'thS/’^^^ tbls motley mixture is farless com- 

Aiph" iban at bf an ancient Riisiiaif cky. 

The brick housbi with a white sthceo, which ^ has led severel travellers to 

say drat they arebui}t*Mth'Stone t label greatlj^^skken, there are only 

two stone structuii» iii all Petersbuijg. The one is a pudace,;^^^^^ by the empress, 
upon tlir banks of the Neva, catlS: ^ Ukirble plUbe; of ihewn granite, with 
marble columns aud dfnanieiitsthe biier k the; ^undt of' Tsaaci constiucted with 


n'- ‘:r’ . 


• ‘ y '■ yj ' 


>•' >A‘. 


the same matetiate, but tKit ^t finished;” 

' The missions the tdapy bf them vast piles of bujldiogj^h are not in 

^eral upon so llrge'ibd magntficent a I. ob^v^vai j Moscow ; they 

>r6 furnished #}tb great cost, ap4 % the samC'efegant irtyle're *bd Londop. 
Theydr^sitbated ^mfiy on tbIaOutb side of. the Nevs^ieUhelr in quarter, 

re id i^imhia abd'Mi^bw; whWh ; 

Islbi^ e&pact^tbaa 

‘ odier;;" yetstiU hWa resemblaoce^ the towns 
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Chinese town, is enclosed on one side by that wall of the Kremlin which runs from the 
Moskva to the Neglina ; and on the other side by a brick wall of inferior height. It is 
niiich larger than the Kremlin^ and contains the university, the pnnting-hou.se, and many 
other public buildings, and ail the tradesmen a shops. The edifices are mostly stuccoed 
or white-washed, and it has the only Streep in Moscow in which the houses stand close 
to one another without any intervals between them. Third, the , Bielgorod or Wlhte 
town, which runs quite round the two preceding divisions, is supposed to derive its name 
from a white wall, with which; it was formerly,inclosed, and of wbtcb some remains are 
.'.till to he seen. Fourtli, Semlaiitogorod^ ivhicb ehvirom the three other quarters, 
takes its denomination from a circular rampart of earth with which it is encompassed. 
These two last-mentiOncd divisions exhibit a < grotesque group of churches, convents, 
palaces, brick and wooden houses, and mean hpveh^ in no degree superior to peasants’ 
cottages. I’iftb, The Sbbotla or suburbs,dbnn .a vast exterior circle, round all the parts 
alreariy described, and arednvested with a low rampart and ditch. These suburbs con¬ 
tain, besides buildings pf all kinds and denomioations, coni fields, much open pasture, 
and some smalMakes, which give rise to the Neglina. Tire river Moskva, from which 
the city takes hs name, fiows through it in a winding channel; but, excepting in spring, 
is only navigable for rafts. It receives the Yausa in the Semkinogorad, and the Neglina 
at the western extremity of the. Kreinlm ; the t%ds of both theUi kst-mentiooed rivulets 


are in Slimmer little belter than dry channels. 

'i'he places of divine wprshtpai Mpscow are exceedingly numerous: including chapels 
they amount to above a thoueand ; there are 484 public churches, of which i99 arc ot 
brick, and the others of wood ; the fbrp^er are commonly stuccoed or ^lute>«ashed, the 
latter painted of a red colour. The mdst anUent lurches of Moscow are generally 
square buildings, with a cupola ind fintr sjmaU domesr whereof are copper or iron 

gill; others of tin, either plain qr^psinted green, ^'jttiese cupolas and domes arc for the 
most par^ ornatneuted with creu^s < entwined with thin chains os wir^. The church ot 
the Holy Trinity, sometimes called ^Ihst. cborcb of Jerusalein, which stands in the Khi- 
taigofod, dose to tbegate^ leadkg/ iato lM Km has a kind of staple and nine or 
ten domes; it was built itt the Mii^;oC Jlvqn^Vaas^laevitch^II. Ttieinsida of the churches 
are inostly composed of thrift ^rk^V:lhat c|i|ed by the, Greeks pdonao^ Jhy the Russians 
trapeza. the' b^yi and the sehc^ary. Over dooc.of ehch,church is the 

portrait of the saint to whom it was dedicatcrl, to whi^^ lb% commoh pay their 

homage as they joMm along; r by taking ofif their hats, <. crossing tliepMvet, and occasion¬ 
ally touchin| tlk gMutid with, thdr heads. The bells* wlddi form ^ hlCt^ part 

of public this or shortness of ^ ascertains the 

greater or iM^hchl^of in l^frys dehicbc!|l;.l|^^. t^ church : they 

. do not swing ^ to th(R;^ and are rung .by, a, 

rope lied to the clapper^ are of a stuptpdpt^ 

size; one in the tower of lit-pounds*^ qr,lj2yjR36* 
Eoglish pounds. It hat *a. meritorious act of religi^^to present 

a church with bells ; audj tfeh 'pfety O f nicasured by 
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AtcordSng thif fnod#' 'fiorit Godunof, ‘ who gave t bell of 28B,000 pounds 

to the cathednl of'ttte ai04.t^«*]Fdob9 eovereigii of until he wae 

BUrpassed b>- the wh|^e <iv ^ ta^ weigliing 432,000 

pouhds ; aifd »ttlo‘ici»wA world.' The height of 

this '4^ ^Ordt 1 i inches ; its 

greatest'«#dliii|b^iiiit::>di8 teaed - being 
Bccvdeildy bbfal^ ’ tib ii^ ibe bottom, 

' TlM>lddeMtll»a'»Hiit»«y Kfomlin. 

Part of thu palace IS old, dbd lrt^ra^^^ was built under Ivan 

Vassith;vitdhT ar' different intervals, 

without vt^h^af^ ’pradtMed ii: motley pile 



of buddihg,’' 


tt^etfitt^beveitel lefroctures. The 
top if thdcidfend ai largaportion ot 
the t#4feikAfitdirViib^ aAbs;#iir‘1hii coiifpQ«r>tbe Rusmn 

empt^.'^' iiitgie room, 

called m to*%feiga 

wbieli 
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ijiick biiiiiiitiL;, cuntainiii:: several va;i!ttil apartinent- Hiih i ■■■■.; .ir 

ciiivc^, ol a nijdierour coiloction of ■■:(nte i)nper<?, w T': ('‘m v.U- 1 ! i;-) oovfS, 

and tlirown nsiile like common liim^xT, imti! Mie [)rt‘senl eoiprt oi-.n- ■ i to tie re 

vised find arranged. In eonforniitv to tins inandate, .Mr. Mni:«.‘i disposed t'e’i, m e;i! .> 
iMilogical order, uitli .sncii perf* ct rrg'.ilarnv, tiiat any Single doc. nn.O’, ni iv ne ni'pc. !e ■> 
Willi little tronldc. 'J tiov arc enclosed n; separate eabineti w.n.i glass di;ors ; Ihoie :e 
lativc to Hnssra are all chis.scd accordin'' to tiie seveiai [n ov:;’.-es '.vnicti tiies cone" a 
and over cacli cabinet is inscribed the name of the piovnit’e to uiiich it is ap'prarn i iteJ 
In the same manner llie niaim.sciipts relative to ibreii'ii kir.gdoms are (haccJ ni se.tadl 
.■;vi>io:is, under the respective title.s of Poland, .''■aeden, Lngland, Franco, 
iiomv. ike. 

y 

i ’a. universitv of ^foseow, also situated in tae Kiiitiiigoron, was foutu'.cd .at ni 
staiici count Sliuvaiot, bv tlie cirpress I' ll/iabelb, tor (m'iO stn.lents, wno i;e i 
board'.;.!, and instrnetcd at the expencc ot tin, crown MouIl-s lin.s msticn'i.c! : ■ .•■ ; ir 
tao gininasia, or seminaiies, for the edncalioi. i vu itii, cnd'.j'\ed also b'. I , j; 

wljiirii are taught bv 23 professors, liivimty. .i-.''-. i';!'..so;.;,,, ti.e (iiee.\, I.atio, Itns- 
sian, (jeruiau, French, Italian, and lartar iangn.igr., geograi'tv., n '’-.aatics, 

arehitecture, fortiiication, artillery, ulgcdira, drawing and ( auiting, inns.c, (UIK- 

ing, rcadn'i!', and wrilin*:. 

AIo.scow is the centre of the inland commerce of Russia, aiul pirticnlar;v run:.'. >. is t;.e. 
trade between Fnropc and Siberia. The only navigation ot tiiis city is fornicd i-y t c 
Moskva, which falling into the t)cca near (.’olunina, co.onnini<\itcs by mears o'! 
riser with the \’o!ga. Rut as the .Mo^kva i^ only navigaOic in spring upi.)a liie oicc.iiig 
of the snow, ilie ptiticip;il meichandvc ii e'.aneved to an.i troni Moscow upon e; gei 
in winter. As to the n tail commerce here, llie wnoleol u c.ii.'ud ini ui t.if K . 
red ; wli.jre, uccoidmg to a custom coiiiii.on in Ku.'M.i, us weli us in ino !; Knigocins ot 
liiC cusl, all tne slio(>s are collected together in oin* ai'i't. 1 ne pilact* is c-c a kind ol 
lair, consis mg oi man" news of low brick imilding-, the interval bc’.u • h.em icsemb' 
iifig ailfvs. I'ic..i; ■'ho^.s or biioib.s, oecnj.v a coiisidcable space , c ' • ''.ot, us wr.b 

JS. make p;irt ul tbvir liunscs intiabiled !>,' the tiadcsnicn, bat .i.c j ■ ‘I*, taciicd tici*., 

Vot. II, i 
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t()tv dipenings, ibr tfat nofk part, ere at aoma diitanea in anndiar tpnrter of tfaa 
iQiKii. The tradectnan eomea to bia »bap in the qfiorning, remaina there all thh day; and 
rattiraa home -to his femily iti fbe afternoon.Every trade baa its separate department; 
and they vdio aeH the same ^ds have booths adjoining' to ^b other. Furs' and skins 
%fn . the most conttderabie article of conunwee in hloscow ; and the shops which vend 
these commodities occupy tevml stveeCs^v> 

, Among the curiositieaof iMoacow, the market for the sale of houses is not the least 
remarkable. It u held in^a large opanispaee in one'of the sohurbs, and exhibits a great 
vaiitty of ready-made bouses, strewed upon the ground. Tiie pureiiaSer who wants a 
dwelling, repairs to this spot, mentions tiie number of rooms be re<]fuirei; examines the 
different timbers, which are regularly' numbered, and bargains for that which suits him^ 
house is scKnetimes paid'for onr the spot, ‘ and ’taken away by the purchaser; or 
semetimm the vender contracts to Iramport and *€1001 it upon tho piac^ where it is de¬ 
signed to stand. It may appear incredible to assert ^tbet a dwelling may he thus bought, 
removed, raised, and inhabited, within the space of a week; hot we 'ahall oonfeehre it 
practicable by constdenng these ready^wNide Imuscs are in general fnerely doileCttons of 
tronjuof trees, rtonaeted and naortiaed ar each extremity nito one anodier, So that no^ 
thing more ia required thao^tbe labour ofitransperting and -adjusting them'; 'fiet this 
summary mode of budding is not .elwayt fmeulikr to the meaner'^bov^t'di Wooden 
stmeturas of very large dimeiisioiia and haadsoam appearaneet ire ^OceafiOtihlly^tonliod 
nisRumi% with an mipedftion almost itioooeeivafale to the inbabitifitrof other epunfries, 
A remarkable ioaumceof this di^tch was dtspfaiyed the last'ttine ^ empms 
Moscow. Her migesty proposed to reside in the mansimi'of pHocfe <7aMltiii^ ^Wblib Is 
esteemod the cempletest edifice in the city; 4»iit m it^wag'iMt ejilMfoitft’ 

her rcoepiion, mtemporspry^addieKNi of woodi' ierger >than the OripfMiliitfbief end’ etitl=i 
nuaing a magnificent euite of- epnitments; was begoo end finished edtMirthi spaoe^M^ 
weeks; ’ This meteer«4fke fiihrie was so haadsoihe and eomosodioas, tbm the mnteneie 
whhfii were tidEen down, at her oMjettys departese^'viere te be 

bnpenal villa, lipon an emiwaate^neartiie ci^.t^<;|lr. Cox# iietiMs»vfif ^edtoireblo pot> 
Jlee In this city tor <pi«reiicing riotsi^ or fbr stoppiig the omimuihndf’^pMpIo' hl^ ease of 
fireti which-are very iiequettt; knd violent in tb^ parts where tlm'lkMisikdde^ ttottly of 
wood, and the etseecs'are’ lato witbitiiiiber. ' At ‘ the ontranoe of eeeh'stMNft there is a 
ehovtax de firixe gate; one ead whereof tnnie' upen a plvo^ and* th# oth^r rhMeepoo a 
wheeFi' near it is a laniiy hor, in which a men leoocniMentiily itadoneda^^tlii dmee of 
ile»:W fife^ tbesemM'^utrlim g>fe» -'aad>idi piifage il hntoedfitdyetppped. ' 
v^>:^Aihoi^thp pebife ItoMOow,' lefiwrkeble # lb# fimndlfiig bohi 

pital, em^wod in I7d4, by tho bNe empvelM, end toppoilid^ b 
aiidlljgidiee tnd other dlMritakle»giils.^^ order ^to dotiobiegt lionttlioBS, ^ biii|^ty 
gienCi to^hJt^beiiMfcton sobm vnhdible pivriiegii^ nude eerthid^itegtoe of rmib 4a piopor* 
don toitbiiOaftMiroF their liberai%. f Atnonj^^^ the ptindpal' b s nt riblit ogi iiwsr bo ^moih 
dened a pl4va«^lMtobe»h nanisd^^^l^^ a persiin of gmhPweekil^ who; hasexpended 
to fiefonr of chit^ebtoief 11elifd|fitn^^tdifebfc^^ 
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ttie town^ ttpOB • gentle asoent near the river' Afcnkva, w an iimneMe piie of building, 
of a quadrangular shape, part of which«was only hniahed when Mr. Cose (whose account 
ws are transcribing) was at Moscow.It contained at that time SOOO tbundlings ; and 
when the whole is completed will receive dOGO. The cluidren are brought to the porter’s 
lodge, and admitted without any recommendation. The roams are lofty and large ; the 
dormitories, which are separate from the work*room8| are very airy, and the beds are 
not crowded : each foundling, even each'infant, has a separate bed ; ..the bedsteads are 
of irqn ; the sheets are changed e^-ery week, and the linen three times a-week. Tnrough 
tiie whole rooms the greatest neatness prevails ; even the nurseries being uncommonly 
clean, and without any unwholesome smells. No cradles are allowed, and rocking is 
particularly forbidden. The infants are not swaddled, according to the custom of the 
country, but loosely dressed. The foundlings are divided into separate classes, according 
to their reapectivo agea. The chUdren remain, two years in the nursery, wiicn they are 
admitted into the lowest clan ; the boys anikgirb continue together until they arc seven 
years of age, at which time they are separated. They all learn to read, write, and cast 
accounts. Tire boys are taught to knit; they occasionally card he4np, flax, and wool, 
and work indifferent munufactures. Ihe girls learn to kait,.itnet, and all kinds: of 
needle-workv; they spin and weave lace, they are emplt^ed in cookery, baking, and 
house-work of all sorts. At the sge of 14 the foundlings enter kto the first classy when 
they have|be liberty of choosing any particular branch of trade; and for this purpose 
there are different' species of manufacture etabiished in the hospital, of which the priep 
cipal are embroidery, silk stocking ribbands, lace gloves, buttons, end cabinet-work. 
A separate room is appropriated to each trade. Some boys and girls ere instructed in 
the Ficncb and German language, and a fow b<^8 in Uie Lslki tongue ; others lero 
music, drawing, and dancing. About the age of SO the foundlings receive a vm of 
money and'severel other advaniagest which enable thent to follow their trade in any 
pari of the emptrr ; • a '^very coeideraUe privilege in Resia, nltere the peasants are 
slaves, and cannot leave their village without the permission of their mete. The iprls 
and boys eat separately. The dining rooms, which are upon the ground floor, art large 
and vaulted, and diilincfr from thehr wedt-rooma The firrt dasa sits at table ; the rest 
stand; Uie jittle cbildrmiafe attended by servants ; but those of tlie first sw second class 
alternately waji uprni each othm. Their victuals is of the most«wholesome and 
nourishing Mndf. Each.' foundling has a napkin, pewiar plate, a knife .and fork, and 
spom: the nefdcki and table doth are clean three timee a-week They rise at six« 
dine at eleven^; nod sup at sixi The litUe children have hreuMi at seven and four. 
When they are nol employed in the necessary occupations, the ntmest fimedom is allowed, 
and thay are eneoura^ to be aa aseeb in the air aa possible. 

The Ostiacks are poor end'Isa^, end in summer time five nwstly on fish. In wintof 
»hey go Into the woods iritb thakr laMps and arrows, their dogs nod nets, to kill sabfoi 
ermines^ bearer reHrdoer, oUts^ morteos^ and fones. Part ed theae furs are paid as a lax 
fo the emperor, tod tbt rest nm.aoM m the RnaskMi gsvemers or private penoax.^. In 
the wittier tfaey'lroitd thtiafioiwiw woodde^ tt w oitl i wheri they ^find the greoleil plenty 



•of game, ind dig deep iii tbe oarth to secore themaelves feom tAe com, iayiog a roof of 
baric.or rashes over ibeir buta, which are toon covered with.snow, in summer they 
buiid above ftround, on the banks oi the yiveri, to ei^oy the convenience of dshing, and 
make no difficulty of forsakii^ their' habitations. They have. a aort of princes among 
them, in one of whose houses some European travellers toiind four wives. One of these 
had a red cloth coat on, wiiich was set off with all sorts of glass beads. There was rio 
other furniture than cradles and chests made of the bark of trees sewed togetiier. Their 
beds consisted of wood ehavings, almost as soft as feathers, and their children lie naked 
upon them in cradles. They can neither read nor write, nor do they cultivate the land, 
and seem totally ignorant of times past. They have neidter temples nor priests ; and 
their boats are only made of the bark of trees tewed together. Their religion is pagan; 
and they have some little brazen idols, tolerably well cast, representing men and animals, 
all of which are dressed in silks, in the manner of Russian ladies. In general, however, 
they are ill made, every man being his own carver. They place them on the tops of 
iiills, in groves, and in the pleasantest places their country affords, and sometimes before 
their huts; yet t'.r>y have no set time for performing religious worship, but apply to 
their gods for success io all their undertakings. As they have no regular prie&ts, every 
.old man may devote himself to that service, and the office is frequently performed- by Uie 
masters and head of families. Strablenberg says, that when he was among them • be 
saw one of their temples which was built of wood, in an oblong form, like a great barn, 
covered at the fop with bhch>bark. At the end of the wail supporting the gable was a 
kind of altar, made of timber, on which were placed two idols, representing a,man and 
woman, dressed in all kinds of rags, and round these were othei small figures, as deer, 
foxes, and hares, all which are roughly carved in wood, and also clothed in rags. They 
did not appear to have much devotion, nor any great reverence for tfaeur idols.:; When 
they offer sacrifices they present the beast to tlie idol, ami .having bound it, an old .mati 
fntta up the petititon of those who brought the offering ; be then lets fly an arrow at the 
beast, and the people assist in killing it. it is then drawn three times round die idol; 
aud the blood teing received into a vessel, they sprinkle it on their houses; they after* 
Wards dress the flesh and eat it, rejoicing, and singing their couniby songs.: tliey aUo 
besmear the idol with the blood of the sacrifice, and grease their moutlns with tbeiat. 
Wbat ^bey cannot eat they carry home to their families, and make .prescnlf of4t.l9, their 
iflighbdura they as often sacri^e a fish as a beast. At the conclusion .of die fgist they 
dieut, to stew their gratitude to the kfolTor bis attending and accepting4lia|r devotions; 
fihr diejrore persuaded that the saint of hero, represented:- by the image, ^ways attends 
tbfir 'dterifi^ after which he returns to his atede in (be air, . ^ , 

The natives of Kamtchatka are as wild as the country itself. Sopie of them .|)|aye,oo 
fixed haliitatioBe, but wander from place to place with fbeir herds'of i jR.Mtcr8 

have settled haWtatidns, and reude upmi the bsnks of tte/iveri, <im<i|j^ 

Pehsebinska ffe% living upon fish i and sea aniqials, and. such barbs .as gTjOW upon the 
shore. The former dwell in buta covered with deer-skins ; tl^ |a|l|er.ip put 

#dtb earth, both id • very bgrbarouji mannir Tbsff 
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and they are entirely ignorant of letters or religion. I'he natives are divided into three 
different people, namely the Kamtchatkans, Korcki, and Kuriles. The Kamtchatkans 
live upon the south side of the promontory of Kamtchatka ; the Korcki inhabit the 
northern parts, on the coast of the Pcnchinska Sea, and round the Eastern Ocean, 
almost to the river Anadir, whose mouth lies in that ocean, almost in 68** M. lat; the 
Kuriles inhabited the islands in that sea, reaching as far as those of Japan. 

They inhabit villages, which they call Ostrogs, each of which consists of one or more 
huts, constructed in the following manner. They dig a hole in the earth about five feet 
deep, the breadth and length proportioned to the number of people designed to live in 
it. In the middle of this hole they plant four thick wooden pillars ; over these they lay 
balks, upon which they form the roof or ceiling, leaving in the middle a square opening 
which serves them for a window and chimney ; this they cover with grass and earth, so 
that the outward appearance is like a round hillock ; but within they are all an oblong 
square with the fire in one of the long sides of the square ; between the pillars round 
the walls of their huts they make benches, upon which each family lies separately ; but 
on that side opposite to the fire there are no benches, it being designed for their kitchen 
furniture, in which they keep the victuals for themselves and dogs. In those huts where 
there are no benches there are balks laid upon the floor and covered with mats. They 
adorn the walls of their huts with mats made of grass. They enter their huts by ladders, 
commonly placed near the fire hearth ; so that when they are eating in their huts the 
steps of the ladder become so hot and the smoke so thick that it is almost impossible 
for a stranger to go up or down without being burnt and even stifled to death ; but the 
natives find no difficulty in it; though they can only fix their toes on the steps of the 
ladder, they mount like squirrels ; nor do’the women hesitate to go through the smoke 
with their children upon their shoulders, though there is another opening through which 
the women are allowed to pas%; but if any man pretend to do the same, he would be 
laughed at. The Kamtchatkans live in these huts all the winter, after which they go 
into others called balagans : these serve them not only to live in during the summer but 
also for magazines. They are made in the following manner: nine pillars, about two 
fathoms long or more, are fixed in the ground* and bound together^ with balks laid over 
them, which they cover with rods, and over all lay grass, fastening spars, and a round 
sharp roof at top, which they cover with brambles and thatch with grass. They fasten 
the lower ends of the spars to the balks with ropes and thongs, and have a door on each 
side, one directly oppo.*(ite to the other; 'D)ey make use of the same kind of huts 'to 
keep their fish, &c. till winter comes, or when they can more easily remove it; and 
this without any guard, only taking away the ladders. If these buildings were not 
so high, the wild beasts Would undoubtedly plunder them: for, notwithstanding all 
their precaution, the bears sometimes climb up and force their way into their magazines, 
especially in the harvest; when the fish and berries begin to grow scarce. 

Their boats contain two persons, one of whom sits at the prow, the other at the stern. 
Their clothes are generally made of skins either of beasts, birds, or fishes j and their 
method of travelling is'usually in sledges drawn by dogs. 

VoL. II. 4-0 
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CHAPTER III, 

Tjf» History of Russia-..'. — Till the accession Peter /. 

A CCORDING to several authors of credit, the Russians derived their origin from 
•he Slavi or Slavonians, corruptly called Sclavonians ; who settled first along tlie 
banks of the Volga, and afterwards near Uie Danube, in the countries named Bulgaria 
and Hungary : but being driven from thence by the Romans (whom the Russians called 
'Volochers or Wolotaners), they first removed to the river Borysthenes or Dnieper, then 
over-ran Poland, and, as it is reported, built the city of Kiow. Afterwards they 
extended their colonies farther north, to the rivers which ran into the Ilmen lake, 
and laid the foundation of the city of Novogorod. The towns of Smolensk and Tsneri- 
kow appear also to have been built by them, though the dates of these events cannot be 
ascertained. The most ancient inhabitants, not only of Russia, but all over Siberia, 
quite to the borders of China, are called Tshudi ; for professor Muller, on inquiring in 
those parts by whom the ancient building and sepulchral monuments he saw there 
were erected, was every where answered, that they were the works of the Tshudi, who 
in ancient times had lived in that country. 

In the ninth century the Scandinavians, that is, the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, 
emigrated from the north, and, crossing the Baltic, went to seek habitations in Russia, 
They first subdued the Coarlanders, Livonians, and Esthonians ; and extending their 
conquest still further, they exacted tribute from the Novogorodians, settled kings over 
them, and traded as far as Kiow, and even to Greece. These new invaders were called 
Waregers ; which, according to professor Muller, signifies sea>faring people ; or, if de¬ 
rived from the old northern word war, it signifies warlike men. To those Waregers, the 
name of Russes, or Russians, is thought, by the most eminent authors, to owe its 
origin ; but the etymology of the word itself is entirely uncertain. 

In tile dark ages of which we arc .speaking, it is pretty certain, that Russia was divided 
among a great number of petty princes, who made war upon each other, with the ferocity 
and cruelty of wild beasts, so that the whole country was reduced to the utmost misery, 
when Gostomisel a chief of the Novogorodians, pitying the unhappy fate of his country¬ 
men, and seeing no other method of remedying their calamities, advised them to ofier 
the government of tlicir country to the Waregers. The proposal was readily accepted, 
and three princes of great abilities and valour were sent to govern them ; namely, Ru- 
ric, Sineus, and Truwor, generally supposed to have been brothers. The first look up 
his resideace at Ladoga in the principality of Novogorod ; the second at Bielo Osero 
or the White Lake ; and the third kept his court at Isborsk, or, according to others, 
ad a small town then called Twertaog, in the principality of Plesko. The three bro¬ 
thers reigned amkabiy, and made considerable additions to their dominions; all of which 
at length, devolved to Ruric, by the death of Siocus, ^d Truwoir ; but whit the con¬ 
quests of the two brothers were we have no records to inform us. 
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lluric, to his honour, became zealous for the * strict administration of justice ; and 
issued a command to all the boyars who possessed territories under him, to exercise it in 
an exact and uniform manner. To this end it was necessary thero should be gcneiiU 
laws. And this naturally leads us to conjecture, that letters were not entirely unknown 
in his dominions. 

The Itussian empire continued to flourish till the end of the reign of Wolodoinir, 
who ascended the throne in the year 076. Having settled the affairs of bis empire in 
peace, he demanded in marriage the princess Anne, sister to the Greek emperor liasillus 
Porphyrogenitus. His suit was granted on condition that he should embrace Christianity. 
With this the Russian monarch complied ; and that vast empire was thenceforv^ard con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the patriarchate of Constantinople. Wolodomir received the 
name of llasilius the day on w'hich he was baptized ; and according to the Russian an¬ 
nals 20,000 of his subjects were baptized the same day. Michael Syra, or Cyril, a 
Greek, sent by Photiua, the patriarch of Constantinople, was accepted as metropolitan 
of the whole country. At the same time Wolodomir put away all his former wives and 
concubines, of whom he had uptvards of 800, and by whom he had 12 sons, who were 
baptized on the same day with himself. The idols of paganism were now thrown down ; 
churches and monasteries were erected, towns built, and the arts began to flourish. The 
Sclavarian letters were now first introduced into Russia ; nad Wolodomir sent mis¬ 
sionaries to convert the Bulgarians ; but only three or four of their princes came to 
him and were baptized. These events happened in the year 9S7. 

Wolodomir called the arts from Greece, cultivated them in the peaceable period of 
his reign, and rewarded their professors with generosity, that he might dispel tl>e clouds 
of ignorance which enveloped his country, call forth the genius of his countrymen, and 
render them happy. He also founded public schools, and enacted a law concerning the 
methods of instructing youth, and directing the conduct of the masters appointed to in¬ 
struct them. He died in 1008 ; and, contrary to all rules of sound policy and prudence, 
divided his empire among his 12 sons. The consequence was, that they fell to making 
war and destroying one another as soon as their father was dead. Suantepolk, one of 
the brothers, having destroyed and seized upon the dominions of two othcr.$, was liim- 
self driven out by Jarislaus, and obliged to fly to Boleslaus, king of Poland. This 
brought on a dreadful war betwixt the Poles and Russians ; in which the former were 
victorious, and the latter lost a great part of their dominions. 

Jarislaus, finding himself unsuccessful in the war with Poland, turned his arms against 
each of his brothers, and united their territories with his own. He gained some advan¬ 
tages over the Cossacks, and having at length obtained peace with Poland, the empire 
enjoyed a large portion of tranquillity. He became the patron of letters, invited learned 
men to his court, and caused many Greek hooks to be translated into the Russian language. 
It was he that, in the year 1019, gave the people of Novogorod several laws, under the 
title of Gramota Soudebnaia, to be observed in the courts ot justice. These are the 
first laws that were reduced to wridng in Russia ; and what renders them remarkable is 
the confirmity they have wifli those of the other northern nations. He founded a pub- 
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lie school at Novogorod, vrhece he riiaintained and educated SOO children at his own 
expence. His court was the most brilliant of the north, and furnished an asylum to 
unfortunate princes. He died in 1052 ; and fell into the same error which his father 
had committed, by dividing his dominions among his fiv^l sons. This produced a repe¬ 
tition of the bloody scenes which had been acted by/;the sons of Wolodomir ; the Poles 
took advantage of the distracted state of affairs to make inroads and invasions ; and the 
empire continued in the must deplorable situation till the year 1237, when it was totally 
subdued by the 'i artars. We. are not informed of any particulars of this remarkable 
c\'ent, farther than that innumerable multitudes of these barbarians, headed by their khan 
llatto or Hattus, after ravaging great part of Poland and Silesia, broke suddenly into 
Russia, where they committed the greatest cruelties. Mort of the Russian princes, 
among whom was the great duke George Sevoloditz, were made prisoners, and racked 
to death ; and in short, none found mercy but such as acknowledged themselves the 
subjects of the Tartars. The imperious conqueror imposed upon tiie Russians every 
thing that is most mortifying in slavery ; insisting that they should have no other princes 
than such as he approved of; that they should pay him yearly a tribute, to be brought 
by the sovereigns themselves on foot, who were to present it humbly to the Tartarian 
ambassador on horseback. They were also to prostrate themselves before the haughty 
Tartar ; to offer him milk to drink ; and if any drops of it fell down to lick them up ; 
a singular mark of servility, which continued near 260 years. 

This long period of oppression was at length terminated by Ivan Vassilevitch, who 
succeeded his father Vassile in 1462. lie openly disclaimed all .subjection to the Tar¬ 
tars, attacked their dominions, and made himself master of Casan, where he was 
solemnly crowned with the diadem of that kingdom, which is said to be the same that is 
now used for the coronation of the Russian sovereigns. The province of Permia, with 
great part of Lapland and Asiatic Bulgaria soon submitted to him ; and Greek Nbvo- 
gorod, a city then so famous that the Russians used to express its vast importance by 
the proverbial expression of Who can resist God and the Great Novogorod ? was re¬ 
duced by his generals after a seven years siege, and yielded him an immense treasure; 
no less, say some* writers, than 300 cart loads of gold and silver and other valuable 
effects. Alexander Witold, waivodc of Lithuania, was in possession of this rich place, 
iirom which be had exacted for some years an annual tribute of 100,000 rubles, a prodi¬ 
gious sum for those days, and for that country. When it was taken by Ivan Vassile- 
viteb, he, the better to secure his conquest, put it under the protection of the Poles, 
‘ voluntarily rendered himself their tributary for it, and accepted a governor from the hand 
‘oftheir king Casimir, a weak and indolent prince, from whom he well knew he had 
nothing to fear. The Kovogorodians continued to enjoy all their privileges till about 
two ycar» after ; when Ivan, ambitious of reigning without controul, entered their city 
with a numerous retinue, under pretence of keeping to the Greek faith, he being accused 
of an intention to embrace the Romish religion ; and, with the assistance of the arch¬ 
bishop Theopbilus, stripped them all of their remaining riches^ He then deposed the 
iceachereus prelate, and established over Novogorod new magistrates, creatures of his 
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own ; destroying at once, by this means, a noble pity, which, had its liberties been pro¬ 
tected and its trade 'encouraged, might have proved to him an inexhaustible fund of 
wealth. All the north beheld with terror and astonishment the rapid increase of the 
victor’s power; foreign nations courted his alliance ; and the several petty princes of 
liussja submitted to him without resistance, and acknowleged themselves his vassals. 

The remaining part of his reign was chiefly employed in carrying on wars with Poland, 
Lithuania, and the knights of Livonia. He nevertheless bestowed some degree of at¬ 
tention on the encouragement of commerce, employed foreign artists and artificers, and 
introduced the use of cannon and gunpowder. He died in the year 1505. ^ 

The reign of his successor, Vassili, was unfortunate. He sustained a total defeat 
from the Poles, who also stirred up the Tartars to invade Russia. In 1521 the Tartars 
seized Moscow, and obliged Vassili to sign a writing, in which he promised to pay them 
a tribute for every one of his subjects. The Tartar general even set up his own statue 
at Moscow, and obliged Vassili to prostrate himself before it. His successor, Ivan 
Vessilevitcli 11. was an able and active prince. As soon as he entered in the 19th year 
of his age he displayed an inclination to rescue his subjects from their deplorable igno¬ 
rance and barbarism. For this purpose he sent a splendid embassy to the emperor 
Charles V. who was then at Augsburg, to desire the renewal of the treaty of friendship, 
which had been concluded with Maximilian ; and offering to enter into a league with 
him against the Turks, as enemies to the Christian religion ; for his ferther information 
in which, particularly in regard to the doctrine and ceremonies of the Latin church, he 
requested that his ambassador might be allowed to send from Germany to Russia proper 
priests, to instruct him and his subjects. With these he likewise desired to have some 
wise and experienced statesmen, able to civilize the wild people under liis government ; 
and also, the better to help to polish them, he requested that he would send mechanics 
and artists of every kind ; in return for all which, he offered to furnish two tons of gold 
yearly, for 20 years together, to be employed in the war against the Turks. The em¬ 
peror readily agreed to the desire of the czar ; and the Russian ambassador accordingly 
engaged upwards'of 300 German artists, nbo were directed to repair to Lubec, in order 
to proceed from thence to Livonia. But the Lubeckers, who were very powerful at 
that time, and aimed at nothing less than the engrossing of the whole commerce of the 
north, stopped them, and represented strongly to the emperor, in the name of all the 
merchants of Livonia, the dangerous consequences of thus affording instruction to the 
Russians ; who would soon avail themselves of it to ruin their trade and distress the 
subjects of his imperial majesty. The workmen and others intended for Russia were 
easily prevailed updn to return to their respective bouses; and the czar’s ambassador 
was arrested upon bis arrival at Lubec, and imprisoned there at the suit of the Livoni¬ 
ans : however he made bis escape shortly after ; and the czar, though provoked to the 
last degree at the behaviour of ^e Lubeckers,. was obliged for some time to suspend hu- 
resentment. 

Ilis first enterprize was against the Tartars of Cassan, whom be reduced with tomo 
difficulty, and sent their king and queen prisoners to Moscow. His next conquest, was 
Vot. 11. 4 D 
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that of Astrtcan, of wbicii be fioon ^do bim^f inastCT;. He Uien turned hU arms 
ag'ikst tbe bnightS'of Livonia, against wlmni be sent very numerous armies, who laid 
waste their country with extreme cruelty, and at length pbJiged tire bniglits to dissolve 
rlieir order, and suffer their country to be divided between the Swedes and Poles. In 
he entered into a treaty of commerce with England ; captain Richard Chancellor 
liaving, a short time before, discovered a passage to Archangel in Russia, tlirough the 
White Sea, by which that empire was likely to be supplied wkh foreign goods without 
the assistance either of Poland or Livonia. 

In 1371 the Tartars invaded Russia with an army of 70,000 men. Tlie JEtussians, 
who might have prevented their passing the Volga, retired before them till they came 
within 18 miles of the. city of Moscow, ifbeee they were totally defeated, The tjzar no 
sooner heard this news than he retired, with his most valuable effects, to a well fortified 
cloister ; upon which the Tartars entered the city, plundered 'it, and set fire to several 
churclies. A violent storm, which happened at the same time, soon spread the flames 
all over the otty ; which was entirely reduced to ashes in six hours, though its circumfe¬ 
rence tvas upwards 40 miles. The fire likewise communicated itself to a powder 
magazine at some distance from the city ; by which accident upwards of iSO.rods of the 
city wall, with elll the buildings upon it were destroyed ; and, according to the best his¬ 
torians, upArardb of 120,000 citizens were burnt or buried in the ruins, besides women, 
children, and ^foreigners. The castle, however, which was strongly fortified, could not 
be taken ; and the Tartars, hearing that a formidable army was coining ngainst them, 
under the command of Magnus, du^ of Holstein whom VassUevitch had made king of 
Livonia, tliought proper to retire. 

The Livonians, Poles, and Swedee gained, in the latter part of .this .reign, great advan¬ 
tages over the Russians, and might probably have extinguislied Uieireiapu:e> had tliey DOit 
been divided by mutual jealousies. After having seen his country restorgd to peacOi by 
a pacification with Poland and a truce with Sweden, Ivan died .in ;I584. 

This greet •prince'was succeeded by bis son Theodore Ivanowhch ; a>mao of such weak 
understauding that lie was totally unfit far government. Under iuiq, therefore, the 
Russian affairs fell into comfusion, and .Boris Gudenov, a nobleinau, mhoea sistor Theo¬ 
dore had married, Tound meam to assume all the authority. At Jaiib oosible to bear 
even the name of a superior, he resolved to usurp the throne. For jybis mirpose be is 
said to have caused the lOzars Jatother, .Demetrius, at that timeon^ uiito y^ariof^ge, to 
be assassinated ; and'afterwards, knowing that no trust could be|)|Mit ia^an.assaffski, be 
catftted him aso to be'tauniered, lest lie should divulge the secret In i l;5d7 tlie czar 
tdhikidf'tvaa taken ill and >tlicd, not twUhtait .great suspicion of his heip|^ l^iis^nod. by 
Otfdbffov; of %hich itidead theozariaa was <eo well conekwed IhaLshenxould .never 
(lfte#ifa^ds<speak to her hsothw. . 

^4th;9ki^oite eHded:the<liHeiel iiairic,.-.w!boliad gpi^itied.the.!^^ pf Russia-fipr 
upwards of 70p years. Doris, who in reality was possessed of all the power, «nd would 
hideed have 'stfffi^dmobody 'elw .iD jeqp,^oi!lf^ . pretenM upwiljipg tP accept 
(he crmvD,4lU tzoOifNilld te'R%ilheJeBtMal4fiSt(Kf >llte ^peo iapd je^>thie^ be put the 
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Acc4p(attire&filV>Q lhe issue of un expedition, which he was about to undertake agaiast 
Ihc: Tartans. The truth of the matter however was, that no Tartar arin^ was in the field, 
nor bad Boris any kueotion of invading that country ; but by this pretence iie asssemblcd 
an army of 500,000 men, which he thouglit the most effectual method of securing him- 
aelf in his new dignity. In 1^00 he concluded a peace with the Poles, but resolved to 
continue tlie war against the Swedes ; boweyer, bt^iog disappoin,eed . ip some of bis atr 
tempts against that nation, he entered ibto an aUiance with the Swedish monarch, and 
even proposed a match between the king’s brother and his daughter. But while drese 
things were ki agitation the city of Moscow was desolated by one of the most dreadfui 
faaknes recorded in lustory. Thousaods of people lay dead in the streets and highways, 
with their moutiis full of bay, straw, or even the most filthy tilings, tvbicb they had been 
attempting to eat. In many bouses the fattest persoQ was killed, iu order to serve for 
food to tire rest Parents were said to have eaten tfaeir chRdren, and diildren tjheir 
parents, or to have sold them to buy bread. One nutbor (Petrius) says, that he him¬ 
self saw a woman bite several pieces out of a child’s arm as she was carrying it along; 
and captain Margaret relates, that four women, having ordered a peasant to come to 
one of their houses, under pretence of paying him for some wood, killed and cat op both 
him and bis horse. This dreadfui calamity lasted three years, notwitbsUoding all 
the means which Boris could use to alieviate it; and in this time ypwardsof 400, .000 
people perished in tlie city. 

In 160,4 a young man appeared, who pretended to Jhe Demetrius, ^whom Boris bad 
been supposed to have caused to be murdered, as we have already seen. Being sup¬ 
ported by the Poles he proved very troublesome to Boris all bis lifatioio; and 9&er his 
deatli deprived TheodOTO Borissovitoii, tiic new czar, of the empire ; afjLer wb^i^ ^ 
eended the throne himself, and married a Polish princess. However he hold the empire 
but a short time, bemg killed in an insurrection of his subjects; am) .the.unhappy czarina 
was sent prisoner to Jarislaw. 

Alter the death tif Demetrius, Zuski, who had conspired against him, was chosen 
czar ; butrebelKens dontbiually taking place, and the empire being perpetpaily harrassed 
by the Poles and Swedes, tin 1610 Zuaki was idepos^, and Uladislaus, son of 3igism,ur>d, 
king «f Poland, wasoloc^. HoweArer, the Poles repre^ating to SigUmund tliat is 
would be‘ more glorious for hiqs -to be the conqueror of Jlussia than only il\e faUter of its 
sovereign, he carried on tiie war with such fury, that tlte Russians, in despair, .fiell ,upoD 
the Pales, who resided in great numbers,at Moscow. The Poles, jbiejog u;e]l ^med and 
mostly soldiors,^ bad greatly:the advantage ; however they, wore op .die .Qf .heiog 
oppressed hy numbers, when they >fdl upon the moat Cruel vmetbod of idivtMrjng lUeir suc¬ 
cess* that could be devised. This was by setting fire tO the city.iQiHtvei;itl places; and 
while the distressed Russians ran to save their .fapiitiQ8, .ilie P4es fisU.jupon.them sword 
in hand. In this confusion upwards of 10U,0(X) perwbed ; .IhH th^ event was, 

that the Poles were finally driven out and lost aBtfoOting ks ;Russia. 

The expulsion of the Poles was siicoseded by theeleationdf^hoodoroyitch |to{Q|fg>jr, 
a young nobleman of 17 years df age, whose poiteri^^rill the aociBaaiOQOfdbe late em|)reia> 
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continued to enjoy the sovereignty. He died in 164S, and was'"succeeded byhiason 
Alexis ; who.^f* reign was a cootiniia] scene of tumult and confusion, being harrassed on 
all sides by external enemies, and having bis empire perpetually disturbed by internal 
commotions. 

The sources of these commotions were formed in the multiplicity and inconsistency of 
the. iaws at that period, and in the jarring claims of the nobles on the borders. An 
einnjanoy ukase, or personal order, which is an edict of the sovereign signed with his own 
hand, was the only law of Russia. These edicts were as various as the opinions, preju¬ 
dices, passions, or whims of men ; and in the days of Alexis they produced endless con¬ 
tentions. To remedy this evil he made a selection from all the edicts of bis predeces¬ 
sors, of such as bad been familiarly current for 100 years ; presuming that those either 
were founded in natural justice, or, during so long a currency, liad formed the minds of 
the people to consider them as just. This digest, which he declared to be the common 
law i)f Russia, and which is prefaced by a sort of institute, is the standard law-book at 
this day, known by the title of the Uiogenie or Selection ; and all edicts prior to it were 
declared to be obsolete. He soon made his noveliar, however, more bulky than the 
Uiogenie ; and the additions by his successors are beyond enumeration. This was 
undoubtedly a great and useful work ; but Alexis performed another still greater. 

Though there are many works of judicature in this widely extended empire, the empe¬ 
ror has always been lord paramont, and could take a cause from any court immediately 
before himself. But as several of the old nobles had the remains of principalities in 
their families, and held their own courts, the sovereign or bis ministers, at a distance up 
the country, frequently found it difficult to bring a culprit out of one of these hereditary 
feudal jurisdictions, and' try him by the laws of the empire. This was a very disagree¬ 
able Umitation of imperial power ; and the more so that some families claimed even a 
right to repledge. A lucky opportunity offered of settling this dispute ; and Alexis em¬ 
braced it with great ability. f 

Some families on the old frontiers were taxed with their defence, for which they were 
obliged to keep regiments on foot; jand as they were but scantily indemnified by the 
state, it sometimes required the exertion of authority to make them keep up their levies. 
When the frontiers, by the conquest of Casan, were far extended, those gentlemen found 
tfae'regiments no longer burdensome ,* because, by the help of false musters, the former 
scanty allowance much more than reimbursed them for the expence of the establishment. 
The consequence was, that disputes rose among them about the right of guarding cer¬ 
tain districts; and law-suits were necessary to settle their respective claims. These 
were tedious and intricate. One claimant shewed the order of the court, issued a cen¬ 
tury or two back to hit ancestor, for the marching of his men, as a proof that the right 
•was then in bis family. His opponcnt'proved that his ancestors had been, the real lords 
of the marches ; but that on accewnt of the negligence the court had issued an emmanoy 
ukase to the other only in that particular period. The emperor ordered all the family 
archives to be brought to Moscow, and all documents on both sides to'be collected. A 
tiboe was set for the ixaminatioD.'; fine .woodemcourt house was hoiU;. every paper 
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was lodneJ undier a ^ood guard; ihe day 'vas appoinled when the'court should be 
opened and the claims heard; but that inurning the Ix^use, with all its contents, was, 
in two hours, consumed by fire. The emperor then, said, “ Gentlemen, henceforward 
your ranks, your privileges, and your courts are the thfe nation’s, and the nation will guard 
itself. Ybur archives are, unfortunately, lostbut those of the nation remain. 1 urn 
the keeper, and it is my duty to administer jiistlce for all and to all. Your rcKvks are 
not private but national ; attached to the services you are actually performing. Hence 
forward colonel Buturlin (a private genileiyan) ranks before captain Viazemsky (an old 
prince).” 

This constitution, which established' the diflerent ranks of Russia as they remain to 
this day, is, by V'oltaire, ascribed to Peter : bu.t it was the work of Alexis; who, ivhen- 
tlie situation.of himself and his country is. considered, must be allowed to have been a 
great and a good pjince. He died in l67d, and was succeeded by his son Theodore 
Alexiovitch; who, after an excellent reign, during the whole of which he exerted himself 
to the utmost for ihc good of his subjects, died in ]68£; having appointed nis brother, 
Peter 1. commonly called Peter the Great, liis successor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T«» History of Russia - From the accession ^ Peter I, to that of 

Catharine II. 

1 1 ^IIKODOIIE, the preik’cessor of Peter, had another brother named Ivan ; btit as 
he«4vas subject to the falling sickness the czar bad preferred Peter, though very 
young, to the succession. Through the intrigues, how of the princess Sophia, sister 
to Theodore, a strong party was formed in favour of Ivan ; and soon after both Ivan 
and Peter were proclaimed sovereigns of Russia, under the administration of Sophia 
herself, who was declared regent. However thi? administration did not continue long ; 
fi'.r the princess regent, having conspired against Peter, and having the misfortune to 
be discovered, was confined for life in a convent. From this time also John continued 
to be only a nominal sovereign till his death, which happened in ifipG; Peter continuing 
lo engross all the power. 

It is to this emperor that Russia is universally allowed to owe her present greatness. 
The private character of Peter himself seems to have been but very indifferent. Though 
he bad been married in bis 18th year to a young and beautiful princess, he was not 
sufficiently restrained by the solemn ties of wedlock; and he was besides so in uch 
addicted to drunkenness, the prevailing vice of his country, that nobody could have 
imagined him capable of effecting the reformation upon his subjects, which he actually 
accomplished. In spite of all disadvantages, however, he applied himself to the military 
art and to civil government. 

Being ashamed of the ignorance in which he had been brought up, he learned almost 
of himself, and without a master, enough of the High and Low Dutch languages to speak 
and write intelligibly in both. He looked upon the Germans and Hollanders as the 
most civilized nations ; because the former had already practised some of those arts and 
manufactures in Moscow, which he was desirous of spreading throughout his empire ; 
and the latter excelled in the art of navigation, which be considered as more necessary 
than any other. During the administration of the princess Sophia he had formed a 
design of establishing a maritime power in Russia. 

Having reformed bis army and introduced new discipline among them, he led bis 
troops against the Turks; from whom, in he took the fortress of Azov ; and hail 
the satisffiction of seeing his fleet defeat that of the enemy. On his return to Moscow 
iiruek theflrst medals that ever appeared in Russia. The legend was “ Peter I. 
the august emperor of Russia.” Ob the . reverse was Azov, with these words, “ Victo¬ 
rious by Arc «od water.” Notwithstanding this success, however, Peter was very much 
chagrined at hovitig bit ships all built by foreigners ; having besides as great an inclina¬ 
tion to have a harbour on the Baltic as on the Euxine Sea. These considerations de¬ 
termined him to send some of the youn^ hobility of his empire into foreign countries. 
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where they might improve. In 1697 he sent 60 young Rmnans into Italy; most of 
them to Venice, and the rest to Leghorn, in order to learn the method of constructing 
their galleys. Forty more were sent out by his direction for Holland, with an intent to 
instruct themselves in the art of building and working large ships : others were appointed 
for Germany, to serve in the land forces, and to learn the military discipline of that 
nation. At last he resolved to travel through different countries in person, that he might 
have the opportunity of profiting by bis own observation and experience. In executing 
this great design he lived and worked like a common carpenthr. He laboured hard at 
the forges, rope>yardi, and at the several milLs for the sawing of timber, manufacturing 
of paper, wire drawing, &c. In acquiring the art of a carpenter, he began with pur¬ 
chasing a boat, to which he made a mast himself, and by degrees he executed every 
part of the construction of a ship. 

Besides this, I’eter frequently went from Sweden to Amsterdam, where he attended 
the lectures of the celebrated Iluysch on anatomy. He also attended the lectures of 
burgomaster Witzen on natural philosophy. From this place he went, for a few days, to 
Utretcht, in order to pay a visit to king William III. of England, and on his return sent 
to Archangel a 60 gun ship, in the building*of which he had assisted with his own bands. 
In 1698 he went over to England, where be employed himself in the same manner as he 
had done in Holland. Here he perfected himself in the art of ship-building ; and having 
engaged a great number of artificers, he returned with them to Holland ; from whence 
he set out for Vienna, where he paid a visit to the emperor; and was on the point of 
setting out for Venice, to finish his improvements, when he was informed of a rebellion 
broken out in bis dominions. This was occasioned by the superstition and obstinacy of 
the Russians, who, having an almost invincible attachment to their old ignorance and 
barbarism, had resolved to dethrone the czar on account of his innovations. But Peter, 
arriving unexpectedly at Moscow, quickly put an end to their machinations, and 
took a most severe revenge on those who had been guilty. Having then made great 
reformations in every part of his empire, in 1700 he entered into a league ivith the kings 
of Denmark and Poland against Charles XII. of Sweden. Some of the particulars of 
this famous w'ar are related in a former chapter. Here wc shall only observe, that, from 
the conclusion of this war, Sweden ceased-not only to be a fbrniliinaNe enemy against 
Russia, but even lost its political consequence in a great measure altogether. 

Peter applied himself to the cultivation of commerce, arts, end sciences, with equal 
assiduity as to the pursuits of war ; and be made such acquisitions of dOttitrnon, even in 
Europe itself, that he may be said at the time of his death, to have been the most power¬ 
ful prince of his age. He was not unfortunate in the czarovitz bis OldOst son, whom he 
contrived to get rid of by the forms of justice, and then Ortfored his v4fe Catbarihe to 
be crowned, with the same magnificent ceremonies ns if sHe htrd'boon n Greek empress, 
and to bo recognized us his successor ; which she accordingl/ liras, bnd mounted the 
Russian throne upon the decease of her bniband. Slie diotf in 1787> succeeded 

by Peter II. a minor son to the czarovltz. Many dolitestk:' revolutions hippiened in 
Russia during the short reign of this prince ; but nbbe more remarkitble 
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disgrace and exile of prince MenzikofF, the favourite general in the two late reigrt» 
and esteenied the richest subject in- Europe. Peter died of tlie small-pox in 1730. 

Notwithstanding the despotism of Peter the. Great and his wife, the Russian senate 
and nobility, upon the death of Peter I(. ventured to set aside the order of succession, 
whiph Uiey had established. The male issue of Peter was now extinguished ; and tne 
duke of Holstein, son to his eldest daughter, was. by the destination of the late empress, 
entitled to the crown : but the Russians, for political reasons, filled their throne with 
Anne, duchess of Courland^ second daughter to Ivan, Peter's eldest brother ; though her 
eldest sister, the duchess of Mecklenburg, was alive. Her reign was extremely prospe¬ 
rous ; and though site accepted of the crown under limitations that some thonght d(M'o- 
galory to, her dlgjiity, yet she broke thetu all, aa^erted the prerogative of her ancestors, 
and punished the aspiring Dolgorucki family, who had imposed upon her lunitation.^^, 
with a view, as it is said, that they themselves might govern. She raised her favourite 
liiron to the duchy of Courland ; and was obliged to give away to many severe c.%Pcul!ons 
on his accouQjt. Upon her death, in 1740» Ivan, the son of her niece, the piincoss of. 
IMjecklenhurgh, by Antony Ulric, of Brunswic. Wolfeubuttle, was, by her will, entitled tu 
the succession : but being no i»or€ tbatt two years old, Biron was appointed to be ad- 
niinUtrator. of the empire during his nonage. This destination was disagreeable to the 
princess of Mecklenburg, and h.er husband, and unpopular among the Russians. Count 
IMunicb was employed by the piittcess of Mecklenburg to- artiest Biron ; who was tried 
and condemned to die, but was sent in exile to Siberia. 

The adruinistratioD of the princess Anne of Mecklenburg and- her husband was, upon 
many accounts, but particularly that of her Oerman copnections, disagi'ceable, not only 
to the liussiaos, hut (o. otlier powers of- Europe ; and notwithstanding a prosperous war, 
they carried on with the Swedes, tlie princess Elizabeth, daughter by Catharine to Peter- 
the Great, formed such a party, that, in one night's time, she was declared and pro¬ 
claimed empress of the Russians ; and. the pnneess oC Mecklenburg,, her husband, and 
son, were made prisoners. 

Elizabeth’ia r^ign.may be said’to have been-more glorious than that of any of her pre¬ 
decessors, her father excepted. She abolished capital punishments, and introduced into 
all civil and-military proceedings a moderation, till her time unknown in Russia : but at 
the same time she punished the counts Munich and Ostermar, who had the chief 
management of affairs during the last administration, with exile. She made pea.ee with 
Sweden; and settled the succession to that crown, as well^as to her owyi dominions,^ 
upon the most equitabla foundation., flaying gloriously fmUheiha war, which had been 
stirred up against her. with Swedpp, she replaped the natural order of succession in hej; 
own family, by, declgr-ing. the duke of lJol.steia''Gottorp, who^ was descended from hei; 
eldMt sister, to-be h^r heir. She. gave him the title of grand duke of Russia and soon, 
after her accession to the throne she called him to lier qourf,; whore he renounced the 
succession to the crown of f^weden,. whicRiUpdoubfedly belonged.to. him, embraced the 
Greek religion, and married a princess of’^Anlialt-Zerbst, by whom be liad a son, who 
was now heir to the Russiau empire., 
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Few princes have had a more uninterrupted career of glory than Elizabeth. She was 
cuinplcteiy victorious over the Swedes. Her alliance was courted by Great Rritain^ at 
tliii.expcnce of a large subsidy; but many political and some piivite reasons, it is said, 
determined her to take part with the house of Austria against the kbg of Prussia, in 1756. 
Her arms alone gave a tuni to the success of the war, which was in disfavour of Prus¬ 
sia, notwithstanding that monarch’s amazing abilities both in held and cabinet. Her 
conquests were such as portended the entire destruction of the Prussian power, which 
was, perhaps, saved only by her critical death, on January 5th, 1762. 

Elizabeth was succeeded by Peter III. grand prince of Russia, and duke of Holstein ; 
a prince whose conduct has been vavrously represented. He mounted the throne, pos* 
sessed of an enthusiastic admiration of bis Prussian majesty's virtues ; to whom he gave 
peace, and wliose principles and practices he seems to have adopted as the directories 
of his future reign. He might have surmounted the etfects of even those peculiarities, 
unpopular as they were then in Russia ; but it is said that he aimed at reformations in 
his dominions, which even Peter the Great durst not attempt ; and that he even ven¬ 
tured to cut off the beards of the clergy. He was certainly a weak man, who had no 
opinions of his own, but adopted the sentiments of any person, who took the trouble to 
teach them. His chief amusement was hufl'uonery ; and he would sit for hours looking 
with pleasure at a merry-andrew, singing drunken and vulgar songs. He was a stranger 
to the country, its inhabitants, and manners ; and suffered himself to be persuaded, by 
those about him, that the Russians were fools and beasts, unworthy of his attention, 
except to tnake them, by means of ^thc Prussian discipline, good figluing machines. 
These sentinients regtjlated his whole coiidnct, and prepared the way for that [revolulioa 
which improprieties of a diderent kind tended, to hasten. 

llccoming attached to one of the Vorontzoff ladies, sister to the princess pashlvptT, l e 
disgusted his wife, who was then a lovely woman, in the prime of life, ut great natural 
talents, iuvi great acquired accomplishments; whilst the lady, whum he picfeticdto her, 
was but one degree above an idiot. Tlie princess Dashkoff. m ho was married to a man 
whose genius was not superior to that of the emperor, being dame d’honneur and lady of 
the bed-chamber, had of course much of the empress's company. , Siqiiiarity qt situations 
knit these two iilmstrions personages in the closest fricuilship.^ 'Che princess being a 
zealous admirer of the French economists, could make, her ..conversation both amusing 
and instructive. : She retailed all lieiv statistical kiiowledgc, ^ and ppding, the, empress a 
willing hearer, she spoke of her in every company as a proi|igy of knowledge, judgment, 
and philanthrophyi Whilst the emperor, by his bufl'oonery and attachment, to furcigq. 
manners, was daily iocuvrtng inoreaiKl more the odium of hit>, subjects, the populuriiy ot 
his wife was rapidly jnereasiug : .and some persons about, tl^c court expre.ssed theuf. 
regret that so much knowledge of govprnureni, such love ofdiuuKinity,. and such ardent 
wishes for the prosperity of. Ilqssia should only. fur;jii8lij..^ conversations wit*. Capharina, 
Romanovna. The empress and her fa murite did. uui let these expressions p *-s unob^ 
served.: tiiey continued their studies in concert; and whilst the former was en< ployed on 
her famous code of laws for a great empire, the latter always reported progicss, till thcc 
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ihiddliiijr drclfis of Moscow ilnd Sf. Petersburg begttii to speak famHiarly of the blt^s. 
logs wWch they might enjoy if tlj(*se spOeuiatiOris coOld be reaii2ed* 

Meanwhile Peter III. was giviOg fresh Oduse Of diseontent. He at length recalled 
frorti Siberia count Munich, whd wai mdefed a sensible, brOve^ arid worthy man ; but 
is be vras smarting under the etTecta of RliasiaO despotism, ahd had grounds of resent¬ 
ment against most of the great families, he did not muoh discourage the emperor’s 
unpopular oOnduct, but only tried to tnodefdtO it and give it a system. Peter, ho^vever, 
was impatient. He ptibiicly ridiculed the exercise and evolutions of the Russian troops ; 
ahd hastily adopting the Prussian discipline, without digesting and dtting it for the con- 
atitation of his own forces, be completely ruined bimself by disgusting the army. 

What he lost was soon easily gained by the emissaries of Catharine. Four regiments 
of guards, amonnting to 8000 men, were instantly brought over by the three brothers, 
OrlofTS, who bad contrived to ingratiate themselves with their officers ; the people at 
large were in a state of indiffierence, out of which they were roused by the following 
thednS. A little matiuscript was handed about, containing principles of legislation for 
Russia, fbiinded on hdiufal rights, nnd bn the claims of the different classes ot people ; 
which had hrierisibly been formed^ dnd become so familiar as to appear natural. In 
that perforidtnCe vVas proposed a conVCiition of deputies from all the classes and from 
every part Of the empire, to convCrSe, but without authority, on the subjects of which it 
treated, and to inform the sedate of the result Of their deliberations. It passed for the 
Urork of her majesty, and was much adtiiiced. 

White Catharine Was thus high in the public esteem and affection, the emperor took 
hlarm at her poiiularity, arrd, ih u few days, came to the resolution of confining her for 
Jife, and then marrying bis favourite. 'Die servants of that favourite betrayed her to 
bOr sister, who imparted the int'eiiigbiYce tO the empress. Catharine saw her danger, 
and instantly formed her resolution. She must either tamely submit to perpetual im^ 
prisohment, and, pCrhapS, a cruel and ignominious death, or contrive to hurl her 
koslmnd from the throne. No other alternative was left her; and the consequence 
IVM what undoubtedly was expected. The proper steps Were taken; folly fell before 
UbBitfes and address ; and in three days the revolution was accomplished. 

Wien the emperor saw that all was lost, he attempted to enter Croustadt from Ora- 
idenbaun), a town oh the gulph of Fihlattd. S9 versts or 26 miles from Petersburg 'L'he 
cehtinels 41 the harbour presented their muskets at the barge ; and though they were 
adt Ihided, ahd the men bad nh dartridgesv he drew back. The English sailors called 
from ship to Sfafpfor some pemofi to head them^ declaring that they would take him in 
add ddbhd bim ; but he precipitately withdrew. Munich received him again at Oram- 
enbaum, ami i^oHed him to mount bis hmse ahd bead his guards, swearing to live and 
die \sfth him. Htf Said, ** No 11 sbe it canhUt be done without ehedding much of dm 
Mood of my Mrvb llolstemians. I am hot worthy of the sacrifiee.” The revolution 
dhiS settled, and Catharine declared au^ratris. The crown was said to be pres|ed 
upon her; and her soh was proclaimed her heir, and, as, such, great duke of all the 
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The unfortunate Peter died on the l/th of July, just one week after his deposition. 
Of the manner of his death difl'erent accounts have been given. By some he is said to 
have been poisoned ; by others to have.been strangled by one of the Orlotfs ; and a few 
have thought that be perished by the same means as Henry VI. of England. Whether 
the empress was accessary to his death is not known ; though it is certain, that so far 
from making any inquiry after bis murderers, she affected to believe that he had died natu* 
rally of the piles. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Russian Empire - 'Dtirin<; the reign of Catharine II. 

XTAVING secured the sovereignty, by the means recited in the preceding chapter, 
Catharine helmved with the greatest magnanimity and moderation. She retained 
Munich, pardoned the countess Vorontzoff, the emperor’s favourite, and afterwards, on 
her marriage with Mr. Paulotsky, made a handsome settlement on them. She allowed 
the expectations of golden days and a philosophical government to become the subject 
of fashionable conversation ; and the princess Hashkoff was completely Imppy. The 
convention of deputies was even resolved on ; and as they were not to be elected by the 
people, except iiere and there for show, prince Gaiitzin and count Panin, wirom she had 
completely gained over, and who had the greatest abilities of any Russians about court, 
were at immense pains in appointing a proper set. In the mean time a great number of 
showy patriotic projects were begun. A grave English gentleman was invited over to 
superintend the institution of schools for civil and moral education ; and the empress 
was most liberal in her appointments. This institution failed, however, to produce the 
effects expected from it. The clergyman appointed, though a mast exccHcut character 
and real philanthropist, had views too contracted for the sphere in which he was placed ; 
and Mr. I^etskoy, the Russian Miecenas, to whom the empress referred him for instruc* 
tion.s, preferred declamation, stage-playing, and uallads to all other accomplishments. 

In the mean time elegance of all kinds was introduced, before the public were taught 
the principles of morals. The nobles weie sei.t a travelling ; and as the Russians more 
easily acquire foreign languag i than the people of most other nations, have great vivacity 
without flippancy, and, in general, uuderstaiid play, these travellers were every where 
well received, enpeciady at Paris; where reason ."state contributed not a little to pro¬ 
cure to them that attention with which they were treated. They were ravished with the 
manners of foreign courts, and inpoitcd fashions and fineries without bounds. The 
sovereign turned a't this .a her own i 'ount, by encouraging a dissioation wliicli 
rendered court favours necessary, and made the people about her forget their Utopian 
dreams. 

'J he convention of deputies at last assembled in the capital. The empress’ book of 
instructions came forth ; and some great things were doubtless expected. The most 
consequential of tljc deputies were privately instructed lo be very cautious, and informed 
that carriages and guards were ready for Siberia. There was a grand procession at 
their presentation. Each liad the honour of kissing tier majesty’s hand and receiving a 
gold medal. They met in form to recognize one another, then parted and have never 
met since. The thing melted away without notice; and the princess Dashkoff was 
handsomely given to understand that her counsels were no longer necessary, and that, 
•be could not do better than take the amusements of the tour cf Europe. She was 
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liberally supplied, and has ever since been treated with great kindness, but kept amused 
with scmeHiing very diflferent from legislation. 

In the mean time many patriotic things were really done. Taxes were frequently 
remitted wiiere they were burthensome. Every person was declared free who had 
served government without pay for two years. No man was allowed to send boors from 
ills cultivated estates to bis mines in Siberia, nor to any distant estates but for the pur¬ 
pose of agriculture. Many colonies of German peasants were, in various places, settled 
on the crown lands, to teach the natives the management of the dairy ; a branch of 
rural economy of which the Russians were, till that period, so completely ignorant, that 
there is not in their language an appropriated word for butter, or cheese, or even for 
cream. 

The Russians hoped likewise to be instructed in agriculture, but the colonists were 
poor and ignorant ; and this part of the project came to nothing like the great national 
schools. Other improvements took place however in favour of commerce ; for all barri¬ 
ers were ren.cved, and goods sutfered to pass through the empire duty-free. The 
empress, with great liberality, encouraged the introduction of arts and manufactures. 
An academy was instituted of sculpture, painting, architecture, &c. ; a rnagnillcent and 
elegant building was erected for it, and many elves supported it at the expence of tiie 
crown. Several ve>'y promising youths have been educated in that •academy ; but as the 
Russians arc ciiilaishl^ fond of finery, and cannot be persuaded that any thing fine was 
ever done by own countrymen, the students are all, on leaving the academy, 

suficred to starve. 

Ill recording the various event*’ the reign of Catharine, it is necessary to pursue a 
difierent order to that of time. We <!iiall therefore first relate the steps she took in order 
CO secure her pos.sesskin of the throne ; ihc’' describe her private character and the plans 
she tormed for the benefit of her country ; then notice her interference, by intrigues or 
war, in the transactions of other nations ; and con hide with some brief account of her 
last sickness and death. 

The news of the “evolution which had seated C'i’harir.o on the throne was soon spread 
over Europe ; and none of the sovereigns, ’ ley knew by what steps Catharine 

had mounted the throne, .cs.trtlcd for a moment to acknow icdge .lOr S!ie was not, 

however, at perfect case ir; own mind ; nor was her right recognized by a;i lier sub¬ 
jects. Though she published uanifesioes, setting forth the intentions of the late emperor 
towards her and her son. which f.ade resistance necessary; though, in these papers, 
she attributed her elevation to the wishes of lier people and the providence of God; and 
though she called upon all wlio were sincerely attached to the orthodox faitli of the 
Greek church to consider the sudden deatli of Peter as the judgment of heaven in favour 
of the revolution, yet iti the distant provinces, no exultations were heard ; both soldiers 
and peasants observed a gloomy silence. Even at Moscow so great was the disafTection 
to Catharine’s government, that it was some time before she could venture to go to that 
•ity to be frowned ; and she found in it at last so cold a reception that she very quickly 
returned to St. Petersburg. 

Vot. IL 4 G 
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Beside Uhj general disgust wdiich the death of Peter had excited, she l»ad to contend 
with the intriguing disposition of many of those conspirators who had at first hazarded 
every thing for her service, but whose aflfection she had since lost by the extreme parti¬ 
ality with which she distinguished the Orloffs. Several plots were excited by different 
persons, in difiereut parts of the empire, in favour of prince Ivan, whose short reign was 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. Orders were therefore given that if any attempts 
were made to rescue him from his confinement, his keepers should immediately put 
him to death. An attempt was made by a very inferior officer, os some have supposed, 
by the instructions of Catharine, and her bloody order was instantly obeyed. 'I'he 
assassins were rewarded and promoted in the army ; but the officer who attempted to 
rescue the prince was condemned to death, and sufi’ered unexpectedly the sentence of 
the law. Ihe brothers and sisters of Ivan, who had been kept in a prison different 
from iiig, were sent to Denmark ; and to provide them \vith necessaries suitable to their 
rank, the empress made them U present of 200,000 rubles, and paid annually to llie 
maintenance of their dignity, a pension of 30,000. 

1 he empress Elizabeth, who was a very sensual princess, had borne three natural 
children to the grand Veneur, Alexey Grcgonevitch Razumotfsky. Of these children 
the youngest was a girl, brought up under the name of princess Tarakanoff. Prince 
Kadzivil, who had distinguished himself by opposing the empress’s designs in Poland, 
conceived the project of placing the young princess on the throne of her ancestors ; and 
baring gained over the persons to whom her education was intrusted, he carried her oil 
to Rome, as a place of safety. Catharine, in return, seized his large estates ; and he and 
the princess were reduced to extreme poverty* Radzivil repaired to Poland in order to 
learn what could be done to forward his great enterprise ; and scarcely had he arrived 
there, when an offer was made to restore him to his possessions, upon condition of his 
carrying his ward to St. Petersburg. This he refused ; but bad the baseness to promise 
that he would give himself no further concern about the daughter of Elizabeth ; and be 
was put in potsession of all his estates. 

By the instructions of the empress, Alexius Orloff, who commanded the Russian fleet 
at the Dardanelles, repaired to Rome, got access to young Tarakanoff, and found meant 
to persuade her that all Russia was ready to revolt from Catharine, and place her on the 
throne of her mother. To convince her of his sincerity he pretended to feel for her Uie 
tenderest and most respectful passion ; and the unsuspicious lady was induced to accept 
of him as a husband. The ruffian, who, it was believed, assassinated the grandson of 
Peter the Great, did not hesitate to seduce and betray his grand-daughter. Under pre¬ 
tence of having the marriage ceremony performed according to the rites of the Greek 
ch'irch, he suborned some subaltern villains to personate priests and lawyers; thus 
combining profanation with imposture against the unprotected and too confident 
Tarakanoff. 

Having been treated for some days, both at Rome and at Leghorn, 'with all the 
respect due to a sovereign, the unsuspecting princess expressed a wish to go on board a 
Russian ship of war. This was just what Orloff wanted. Attended by a numerous 
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find obsequious train, she was rowed from the shore, in a boat with megnihcent ensigns, 
hoisted upon the deck of the ship in a splendid chair, ami iinmcdiateiy handcutTed. in 
t'ain did she throw herself at the feet of her pretended husband, and conjure tiioi by 
every thing tender tvhich had passed between them. She was carried down into the 
hoKI ;. the next day tlie vessel sailed for St. Petersburg ; where, upon her arrival, the 
j)rinccss was shut up in the fortress, and w’hat became of her since was never known. 
Such were the means which Catharine scrupled not to employ, in order to get rid of all 
licT (iretcntlers to the throne. 

In the private character of Cathatine we distinguish a mixture of the most splendid 
excellencies and detestable crimes. Cruel and perfidious, whenever cruelty and perfidy 
appeared necessary to secure her safety or enlarge her dominions ; she was on every 
Ollier occasion just, generous, and humane ; equally disposed to forgive her enemies and 
to reward her friends. She was a strict economist in the management of her time and 
her treasure. She rose at six, was temperate at all her meals, and retired to rest by eleven. 
'J'huiigh she assumed, on particular occasions, the utmost imaginable state, and displayed 
a more than Asiatic magnificence, she was, in conversation with her courtiers, obliging 
and coniinunicative, and well knew how to blend the most lofty dignity witii the sweetest 
condescension. She superintended the education of her grand •children, and wrote for 
them hooks of instruction. She also kept a great number of children in her apartments, 
who shared in the care she bestowed on her grand-children, and whose caresses she re¬ 
turned with extreme complaisance. Though she always professed the deepest reverence 
for the Greek church, she was known to be a disciple of the French philosophers, and 

the libertine profligacy of her morals- well accorded with the looseness of her religious 

principles. 

For her people she laboured, and that most usefully. She introduced into the admi¬ 
nistration of justice the greatest reformation of which the half civilized stale of Russia 
would, perhaps, admit. She spared neither trouble nor expence to diffuse over the em¬ 
pire the light of science, and the benefits of useful and elegant arts ; and she protected, 
as far as she could, the poor from the oppression of the rich. About the middle of 
17f>7 she conceived the idea of sending several learned men to travel through the interior 
of her vast dominions, to determine the geographical position of the principal places, to 
mark their temperature, and to examine into the nature of their soil, their vegetable and 
mineral productions, and the manners of the people by whom they were inhabited. 

To this employment she appointed Pallas, Gmelin, Euler, and many others of the 

highest eminence in the republic of letters ; from whose journals of these interesting 
travels large additions have been made to the general stock of useful knowledge. This 
survey of the empire and the maps made from it, had Catharine done nothing else, ivould 
alone have been sufflciant to render her name immortal. Well convinced in her own 
mind that it is not so much by the power of arms as by precedence in science that nations 
obtain a conspicuous place in the annals of the world, with a laudable zeal she encou¬ 
raged artists and scholars of all denominations. She grants 'new prvileges to the Uvn 
academies of sciences and arts encoaraged such of the youth as had behaved well ki 
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these national institutes to travel for farther improvement over Europe, by bestowing 
upon them, for three years, large pensions to ilefray their expence ; and to femove 
as much as possible the Russian prejudice against all kinds of learning, she granted 
patents of nobility to those, who, during, their education, had conducted themselves 
with propriety, and become proficients in any branch of useful or elegant knowledge. 
Still farther to encourage the fine arts in her dominions, she assigned an annual sum 
of 5000 rubles for the translation of foreign literary works into the Russian language. 

In the year l7t)8 the smalUpox raged at St. Petersburg, and proved fatal to vast num¬ 
bers of all ranks and ofdvcry age. The empress was desirous to introduce the practice 
of innoculation among her subjects ; and resolved to* set the example by having herself 
and her son innoculated. With this view she applied for a {)hysician from England, and 
Dr. Thomas Dimsdale of Hertford being recommended to her, he repaired with his son 
to the capital of Russia; where he innoculated, first the empress, then the grand duke, 
and afterwards many of the nobility. The experiment proving successful, he was created 
a baron of the empire, appointed actual counsellor of state, and pliysician to her imperial 
majesty, with a pension of 500/. sterling a-ycar, to be paid him in England, beside 
10 ,000/. which he immediately received. So popular was the empress at this period, 
that by a decree of the senate the anniversary of her recovery from tl»e small-pox 
WAS enjoined to be celebrated as a religious festival; and it has ever since been observed 
as such. 

One of the first important foreign transactions of Catharine was the exertion of her 
influence in the elevation of the late king of Poland. Ho had been formerly considered 
as her lover, if that appellation be due to those who violate the sacred engagements ot 
wedlock, but she soon evidently proved that she was not actuated on that occasion by 
any remains of her former attachment. We have elsewhere shewn, Imw, in concert 
with Prussia and Austria, she invaded his kingdom, and annexed great part of it to tlie 
territories of Russia. 

The kings of Poland were anticntly hereditary and absolute ; biit afterwards became 
elective and limited. In the reign of Louis, towards the end of the 15th century, several 
limitations were laid on the royal prerogative. In that of Casimir IV. who ascended 
the throne in 1446, representatives from the several palatinates were called also to the 
diet; the legislative power till then having been lodged in the states, and the executive 
in the king and senate. On the decease of Sigismund Augustus, it was enacted by law, 
that the choice of a king fur the future, sliould perpetually remain free and open, to all 
tlie nobles of the kingdom. 

The place of election wa.s the field of Wola, at the gates of Warsaw. All the nobles 
of the kingdom had a right of voting. The Poles encamped on the left side of the Vis¬ 
tula, • and the Lithuanians on the right, each under the banners of their respective pa»a- 
tioates ; which made a sort of civil army, consisting of between 150 and. 2200,000 men, 
assembled tp- exercise the highest act of freedom. Those wiio were not able to provide 
a horse and a sabro stood behind on foot, armed with scythes, an^ did not seem at all less 
proud than the rest, as they had the same right of votiug. 
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The fieiu of election was surrounded by a ditch, with three gates, in order to avoid 
confusion ; one to the east, for Great Poland ; another to the south, for Little I'oland; 
Olid a third to the west, for Lithuania. In the middle of the field, which was called 
Kolan, was erected a great building of wood, named the szopa, or iiall for the senate, at 
whose debates the deputies were present, and carried the result of them to the several 
palatinates. The part which the marshal acted upon this occasion was very important : 
for being the mouth of the nobility, he had it in his power to do great service for the 
candidates ; he was also to draw up the instrument of election, and the king elect must 
take it only from his hand. 

It was prohibited, upon pain of being declared a public enemy, to appear at the 
election with regular troops, in order to avoid all violence. But the nobles, who were 
always armed with pistols and sabres, committed violence against one another, at the 
time that they cried out “ Liberty!’ 

AVhen they did not come to this extremity, no election could possibly be carried on 
with more order, decency, and appearance of freedom. The primate, in few words, 
recapitulated to the nobles on horseback the respective merits of the candidates ; he ex¬ 
horted them to choose the most worthy, invoked heaven, gave bis blessing to the assem¬ 
bly, and remained alone with the marshal of the diet while the senators dispersed them¬ 
selves into the several palatinates to promote an unanimity of sentiments. If they 
succeeded, the primate went himself to collect the votes, naming once more all the 
candidates. “ Szoda,” answered the nobles, “that is the man we choose and 
instantly the air resounded with his name, with cries of V ivat, and the noise of pistols. 
If all the palatines agreed in their nominations, the primate went on horseback ; and 
then the profoundest silence succeeding to the greatest noise, he asks three limes if all are 
satisfied ; and after a general approbation, three limes proclaims the king ; and tlic 
grand marshal of the crown repeats the proclamation three times at the three gates of 


the camp. 

Though the king was nominally the head of the Polish nation, his prerogative was 
extremely limited, and the power chiefly possessed by the diet and the senate. Ihe diet 
of Poland was composed of the king, the senate, the bishops, and the deputies of every 
palatinate. It could only sit for six weeks, and at the expiration of that term must break 
up, though the most important business remain undecided. Not only unanimity of 
voices was necessary to pass any bill and constitute a decree of the diet, but every bill 
must likewise be assented to unanimously, or none can take effect. Thus if out of 20 bills 
one should have happened to be opposed by a single voice, called liberum veto, all the 
rest were thrown out, and the diet met, deliberated, and debated for six weeks to no 


purpose. 

The senate was composed of the bishops, palatines, castellans, and ten officers ot 
state, who derived a right from their dignities of setting in that assembly ; in all amount¬ 
ing to 144 members, who arc styled senators of the kingdom, or counsellors of the state, 
and have the title of cxcclUncy, a dignity supported by no pension or . tnolumciit m ' ts- 
eanly annexed. The senate presided over the laws, was tin; guardian of liberty,, the. 
Yoi. H I|. 
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Jndse of rijiht, and the protector of justice and equity. All the members, cxccj)t the 
bishops, who were senators cx ofTicio, were nominated by the kin:*, and they took an oath 
to the republic before they were permitted to enter upon their lunctions. 'llieir hoiiums 
continued for life ; at the t;rneirtl diet they sat on the ri^Iit and left ot the sovi'ie!;'.ii, 
accordin;; to fij(n’r di^tiiiv, without iT<»aid to sdiioiity. 'I'l.ey were the nu (i:atui s be¬ 
tween tlit monarcii aiiil the subject, ami, in coniunction wilii the kin*:;. r:t!;i:di all t.u; 
laws [lussc'd hv the nol.'iiifv. As a senator was hound Ijv ualb to niair.tain f,i;c lilnuiC.; 
ot the re|)uhlic, it was ti^uniilit i.o disrespect to majesty l!)at they i< inindeii t’io piinoe ot 
his duty. 'I’hov wcie 1.1s coir.iscliurs, and this Ireedom ofs[)tec!i was an inscpaiubie 
prerogative of their odicc. 

Such was the cou.'jtitntiun of Poland i (!'• re it was t.cw motieilril hy the j aititioning 
powers. That it was a very bad constitution wuuts no pnoot ; but tbfsc i< i-:ii.cis ni-i 
not improve it. I'or two eenturies at least the Poles, witli gicat piopiit ty, deiiyuimatc I 
their government a rejjnhiic, bccansc the king was so extremely limited in b pu K..- 
gative that he rcsemhled more the chiet of a commonwealth liiun a toveii ign of a pf'.acr- 
iul monarcliy. That prerogative already too confined to ad’oui prot< elion to liic. pea¬ 
sants groaning under the aristocratic tyranny of the nobles, was, after llie partition treaty, 
still further rc-strained by the estahlishinent of the permanent council, wliith was vc-ttd 
with the wiiole executive authority, leaving the sovereign nothing but the name. The 
permanent council consisted of S6 persons, elected by the diet on! ol the ditjcient oiders 
of nobility ; and though the king, when present, presided in it, ho could not (xeil a single 
act of power but with the consent of the majority of persons, who might well be called 
his colleagues. 

That the virtuous and accomplished Stanislaus should laliour to extricate himself and 
the great body of the people from such unparalleled oppression, arvJ luai tiie more 
respectable part of the nation should wish to give to themselves ami their pu'-teilty a 
better form of government, was surely very nalurul and very meritorious. '1 lie influ¬ 
ence of the partitioning powers was indeed exerted to make tlie king contented with lus 
situation. His revenues, which before did not exceed 100,000/. were now increased to 
three times that sum. The republic likewi.se agreed to pay his debts, amounting to 
upwards of 400,000/. It bestowed on him also, in hereditary possession, four starosties 
or governments of castles, with the districts belonging to them ; and reimbursed him of 
the money he had laid out for the state. It was also agreed that the revenues of the 
republic should be enhanced to 33,000,000 florins (near 2,000, oOO/. sterling), and the 
army should consist of 30,000 men. Soon after the conclusion of the peace with 
Turkey, the empress of Russia also made the king a present of 250,000 rubles, as a 
compensation for that part of his dominions which fell into her hands. 

These bribes, however, were not sufficient to blind the eyes of Stanislaus, or to^ cool 
the ardour of his patriotism. lie laboured for posterity, and witli such apparent suc¬ 
cess that, on the 3rd ot May, 1791, a new constitution of the government of Poland was 
established by the king, together with the confederate states assembled in double 
number to represent the Polish nation. That tins was a pcrtcct constitution we 
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»re iVr from fhinkio" ; but it was probably ns pcrfc’ct as the invoterafo projudlccs of the 
iiniiU'S would adiiiit of. It deviatf-d as litllo as possible from lliv eld loriu.';, and was 
d aaii up iu 11 ai ti' !;;s rcspoctid:: li'C ;j;ovo!Ii.:joiU of (lie republic ; to uiiicii were adacil 
t.: 1 .srciioiis, (iic dielincs or priunrv a.-scuiblies ol Pedand. 

(>; iiCS c()U‘;tit!Hiou (be first ariirlc c stabii'-he.:! tli;.* Jioiuan (. athouc l.iilb ui'.b all ItJ 
j)i! vii( I'cs n;id iuruiuiii.'ics a? (be; dominant iiiUioual religion ; tirautiiiy load otricr peop’.c, 

0! r. !iai(;v(>r pi [.’cacc ui matters t-d (ailb and the protect.0.) oi f^ovf rmiicul. 

hcco.'id aiiide ic;:;!aiuied to tlic iiolnlitv, or tbo cfjucstriaii oruer, all the juivileaca 

e. iucii il (iiiovcd nil I' ;■ tliC l;i;i:;s ol r'ic boa-i- or .fa^^rllou. J iio ibird and iouitli artiCiCS 
pruij'o'd to liic f:('e royal (owns iiitci!;.il Ji.iri''tiictit!i!S nt llicir ouu ; atul exempted llic 

tVom sb.cry, ilcclaiitnjr cverv man tree a.s soon as he .sets iji> ioot on llie tciii- 
terv ol liic re[m!iiic. riie fiilb a’iicle, after declaring; that in civu society all power 
s'.iould l)(! deliv'cd from toe will of the |)eople, enacted that the government ot the 1 olish 
na'ii'.-'n .sbould be composed of three distinct povrers ; the legislative in tlie stAtes assem¬ 
bled ; the executive in tlie l.ing and the council of inspection ; au I the judicial power 
ill 'Jic iuiisdiciions existing or to be estaldishcd. Ihe sixth article appointed that the 
.senate .siioidd con.si.st of bishops, palatines, ca.stcllans, and ministers under the prece¬ 
dency of the king, uho should liavc but one vote, and tlic ca.sting voice in case of paiity, 
\rijich he may give cither personally or by a mc.s.sagc to the bon.sc. * The iiousc of min- 
c'o.s was to C!)iv.'jst of dc[)utics from the nobility, was first to consider and to consent to 
a, bill I'i.fore it a a.s submitted to the senate. ^Ihe majority of votes was to ilccido every 
tin;;.!, au.l l.be liberum veto w'as utterly abolished. '1 be seventh article inliuslcd the 

f. x 4 ...jii-c power to the king and council of inspection. 'Ihe crown was dcchucd elective 
with I'l 'Niid to families, but hereditary while the lamily of the remaining monarch co.i- 
tiimc-d itr . xistenec. lie was to have the power of pai'donrng the olknders, commaiv.hirg 
tlie tia!tonal forces, and appointing generals with the consent ot the states. 

.Miinv of the corrupt nobles, pei'ceiving that thi.s constitution wouid curb tnen ait> 
bition, deprive them of the base means, which they had long enjoyed, of giatiiymg lueii 
avarice, by setting the crown to sale, and render it impossible for them to continu... vilo 
impunity their tyi'annical oppression of the peasants, protested against it, and withdrew 
from tlie confederates. This was nothing more than what might have been expcclco, o. 
than what the king and bis friends undoubtedly did expect. But the malcontents were 
not satisfied with a simple protest ; they preferred their complai.ds to the empress ui 
Itussia ; who, ready on all occasions and on the slightest pretenCe to invade o ant, 
poured her armies into the rejiublic, and surrounding the king and the uiet with ferocious 
soldiers, compelled them, by the most furious and indecent menaces, to undo their g o- 
rious labour, and to restore the constitution as settled after the partition treaty. 

Of the progress of the Russians in this work of darkness our readers will be p 
with the following manly and indignant narrative, taken from a periodica wor o 

acknowledged merit. » -r r r 

“ It was on the 31st of April, 1792, that the diet received tlie first notification from 

the king of the inimical and unjust intentions of Russia. He mtormed them that without 
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the shadow of pretence, this avowed enemy of the rights of mankind had determined to 
invade the territory of the republic with p.n army of t)0,000 men. This formidable 
banditti, commanded by generals Sollikow, Michelson, and Kosakowski, was afterwards 
to be supported by a corps of 20,000, and by the troops then acting in Moldavia, 
amounting to 70,000. The king, however, professed that he was not discouraged, and 
declared his readiness to put himself at ti)e bead of his national troops, and to terminate 
his existence in a glorious contest for the liberties of his countrj’. Then, and not before, 
the diet decreed the organization of the armv and its ausinentation to 100,000. The 
king and cowncil of inspection were invested with unlimited authority in every thing that 
regarded the defence of the kingdom. Magazines were ordered to be constructed when 
It was too late, and quarters to be provided for the army. 

“ The diet and the nation rose as one man to maintain their independence. All 
private animosities were obliterated, all private interests were sacrificed ; the greatest 
encouragements were held forth to volnuleers to enrol themselves under the national 
standard, and it was unanimously decreed by the diet that all private losses should be 
compensated out of the public treasury. 

On the 18th of May the Russian ambassador delivered a declaration which was 
worthy of such a cause. It was a tis.sue of falsehood and hypocrisy. It asserted that 
this wanton invasion, which was evidently against the sense of almost every individual 
Polandcr, was meant entirely for the good of the republic. It censured the precipitancy 
with which the new constitution was adopted, and ascribed the ready consent of the diet 
to the influence of the Warsaw mob. It represented the constitution as a violation of the 
principles on which the Polish republic was founded ; complained of the licentiousness 
with which the sacred name of the cmfiress was treated in some speeches of the members ; 
and concluded by professing that on these accounts, and in behalf of the emigrant Poles, 
her imperial majesty had ordered her troops to enter the territories of the republic. 

“ At the moment this declaration was delivered to the diet, the Russian troops, 
accompanied by counts Potocki, llzewnski, Ikanicki, and a few Polish apostates, ap¬ 
peared upon the frontiers, and entered the territories of the republic in several columns 
before the close of the month. The spirit manifested by the nobility was truly honour¬ 
able. Some of them delivered in their plate to the mint. Prince Uadzvil engaged 
voluntarily to furnish 10,000 stand of arms, and another a train of artillery. The 
courage of the new and hastily embodied soldiers corresponded with tfje patriotism of 
tlieir nobles. Prince Poniatowski, nephew to the king, wu« appointed commander in 
chief; and though bis force was greatly inferior to the enemy, it must be confessed that 
he made a noble stand. On the 24lb of May the enemy’s Cossacks were repulsed and 
pursued by tl)e patroles of the republic to the very entrenchments. On the 2()tb, about 
one o'clock, the piquets of the republic discovered a large body of Don Cossacks ap¬ 
proaching the outposts; and a squadron of cavalry, commanded by lieutenant Kwas-- 
niewski, supported by lieutenant Golejowski with two squadrons more, in all about 300, 
marched out to meet them. They attacked the Cossacks with success, but pursued them 
wUh.BWire valour than prudence to.the sidcof a wood, where they found Uiemseivci^ 
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4 rftwn into an ambuscado aud surrounded by 2000 horse, two battalions of chasseurs, 
and six pieces of cannon. The intrepid Poles bravely fought their way through the 
Russian line, and killed upwards of 200 of the enemy. The Poles, in this engapment, 
lost 100 men and two officers, and two grounded and made prisoners. The remainder of 

the detachment reached their quarters in safety.” 

“ Perhaps the history of man can scarcely furnish an instance of perfidy, meanness, 
and duplicity, equal to that which was manifested by Prussia on this occasion. By the 
treaty of defensive alliance, solemnly contracted between the republic of Poland and the 
king of Prussia, and rati.^ed on the 23rd of of April, I790.it was expressly stipulated, 

* I’hat the contracting parties should do all in their power to guarantee and preserve to 
each other, reciprocally, the whole of the territories which they respectively possess ; 
that, ill case of menace or invasion from any northern power, tliey shall assist each other 
with their whole force, if necessary and by the sixth article it is farther stipulated, 

* That if any foreign power whatever should presume to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Poland, his Prussian majesty should consider this as a case falling within the meanin g 
of the alliance, and should assist the republic according to the tenor of the fourth article ; 
that is with his whole force. What then is the pretext for abandoning this treaty ? It 
tliat tiic empress of Russia has shewn a decided opposition to the order of things 
established in Poland on the 3rd of May, I79I, and is provoked by Poland presuming to 
put herself into a posture to defend it. It is known, however by the^ the most^ authentic 
documents, that nothing was effected on the Srd of May, 1791» which Prussia had not 
previously assented, and which she did not afterwards sanction: and that Prussia ac¬ 
cording to the assertion of her own king, did not intimate a single doubt respecting the 
revolution tili one month, and according to the Prussian minister till six months after it 
had taken place : in short, to use the monarch’s own words, as fully explanatory of his 
double politics, Not till the general tranquillity of Europe permitted him to explain 
himself. Instead, therefore, of assisting Poland, Prussia insultingly recommended to 
Poland to retrace her steps ; in which case she said that she would be ready to attempt 
an accomodation in her favour. This attempt was never made, and probably never 
iotemled ; for the empress pursued her measures.” 

“ The duchy of Litnuania was the great scene of action in the beginning of the war; 
but the Russians had made little progress before the middle of the month of June. On 
the liOth of that month, ^neral Judycki, who commanded a delacbment of the Polish 
troops, between Mire and Swierzns, was attacked by tltc Russians; but, after a combat 
c*f some hours, he obliged them to retire vviili the loss of 500 men dead on Uie field, 
l-he general was desinoua of profiting by this advantage, by pursuing the enemy, but was- 
prevented by a most violent fall of min. On tlie succee^qg the Russians ralliedi 
again to the attack ; and it then fatally appeared the P^es were too young and undis¬ 
ciplined to contend, with an inferior force, against exiierienccd troops and able generate* 
By a masterly manoeuvre, the Russians contrived to aijrrmMid their antagouisls, at 
monierit when.the Polish, general toppoied Uiat he had ohlif^d the enemy to retreatand^ 

Voi,. I i I 
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thou^i the field wm tontested with the utmost valour by tlie troops of the republic,, they 
were at length compelled to give way and to retire tou’ords Neisweisz.” 

On the 14th another engagement took place near Lubar, on the banks of the river 
Sleuz, between a detachment of the Russian grand army and a party of.Polish cavalry, 
dispatched by prince Joseph Poniatowski to intercept the enemy. The patriotic bravery 
dif the Poles was victorious in this contest; but upon recounoiiering the force of the 
enemy, the prince found himself incapable of njaking a successful stand against such 
superior nuinhcrs. He therefore gave orders to strike the camp at Lubar, and com¬ 
menced a precipitate retreat. During their inarch the Polish rear was liurrassed by a 
body of 4000 Tlussians, till arriving at Boruskowee the wooden bridge unfortunately 
gave way under the weight of the cttvalry. 'I'lie enemy, in the mean time, brought their 
artillery to play upon the rear of the fugitives, who lost upward of 2oO men, The 
Polish army next directed its course toward Ziehine, where, meeting on the 17lh with a 
reinforcement from Zaslow, it halted to give battle to the enemy. The Russians were 
opwards of 17,000 strong, with 24 pieces of cannon, and the force of the republic much 
inferior. After a furious contest, from seven in the morning till five, in the afternoon, 
the Russians were at length obliged to retreat, and leave the field of battle in possession 
of the patriots. The Russians were computed to have lost 4000 men in this engagenieiU, 
and the Poles about 1100.” 

“ Notwithstanding these exertions, the Poles were obliged gradually to retire before 
their numerous and disciplined enemies. Neisweiz, Wilna, Minsk, and several other 
places of less consequence fell into their hands one after another. On a truce being 
proposed to the Uuhsian general, Kochowski, the proposal was haughtily rejected; 
wlule the desertion of vice-brigadier Rndnicki and some others, who preferred dishonour 
to personal danger, proclaimed a tottering cause. The progress of the armies of 
Catharine was marked with devastation and cruelty ; while such was the aversion of the 
people, both to the cause and the manner of conducting it, that as they approached it 
the country all around became a wilderness, and scarcely a human being was to be 
icen.* 

** la the mean time a series of little defeats, to which the inexperience'^bf the com¬ 
manders and the intemperate valour of new raised troops appear to have greatly con- 
tibuted, served at once to distress and to dispirit these defenders of their country. 
Prince Poniatowski continued to retreat: and on the 17th of July, his rear being attacked 
by a very superior force, it suffered a considerable loss, though Uie skill and courage of 
general Kosciusko enabled him to make a most respectable defence. On the 18tb a 
g^iiefal engagement took place between the two armies. Tiie^Russian line extended 
oppdrite Dubienka, along the river Bog, as far as Opalin. The principal column, con¬ 
sisting of 14,000 men, was chiefly directed against the division of general Kosciusko,- 
which consisted 5000 men only. After a most vigorous resistance, in which the 
Russians lost upwards of 4000 men, and the troops of the republic only some hundreds, 
the laUer were compelled to way before the superior numbers of tlie enemy, and to 
retire further into the country. 
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" This untq^ual contest Was at last prematurely terminated. The king, whose benevo¬ 
lent intentions were, perhaps, overpowered by bis mental imbecility, and whose age and 
mfiroiities probably rendered him unequal to the difficulties and dangers which must 
alte.nd a protracted war, instead of putting himself, according to his first resolve, at the 
head of bis army, determined at once to surrender at discretion. On the 33rd of July 
be summoned a council of all the deputies at that moment in Warsaw. He laid before 
them the last dispatches from the empress, which insisted upon total and unreversed sub 
mission. ■ He pointed out the danger of a dismemberment of the republic, should they 
delay to throw themselves upon the clemency of the empress, and to entreat her pro¬ 
tection. He mentioned the fatal union of Austria and Prussia with Russia ; and the 
disgraceful supineness manifested by every other court in Europe.” 

“ Tour citizens, the intrepid and patriotic Malachowski, the princes Sapicha, Uadzvil, 
and Soltan, vehemently protested against these dastardly proceedings ; and the following 
evening a company of gentlemen, from the different provinces, assembled for the aamc 
purpose. The assembly waited immediately on these four distinguished patriots, and 
relumed them their acknowledgements for the spirit and firmness with which they had 
resisted the usurpations of despotism. The submission of the king to the designs of 
Russia was no sooner made known than Poland was bereft of all her best and most 
respectable citizens. Malachowski, as marshal of the diet, end prince Sapieha, grand 
marshal of Lithuania, entered strong protests on the journals of the diet against these 
hostile proceedings ; and declared solemnly that the diet, legally assembled in 1788, was 
not dissolved.” 

“ On the Snd of August a confederation was formed at Warsaw, of which the grand 
apostate Potocki was chosen marshal. The acts of tliis confederation were evidently 
tlie ilospolic dictates of Russia, end were calculated only to restore the antient abuses, 
and to place the country under the aggravated oppression of a foreign yoke.” 

“ It is remarkable that at the very moment when Poland was surrendering its liberties 
to its despotic invaders, the generous sympathy of Great Ilrilain was evinced by a liberal 
subscription, supported by all the most respectable characters in the nation, of every 
parly and every sect, for the purpose of assisting the king ami the republic to maintain 
their independence. Though the benevolent design was frustrated, the fact remains on 
record as n noble testimony of the spirit of Britons :n the cause cf freedom, of the indig¬ 
nation which fills every British heart at the commission of injustice, and of the liberality 
with which they are disposed to assist those who suffer from the oppression of tyrants.” 

“ The nation, however, did not yet submit. General Kosciusko kept together a few 
retainers, whom he was soon enabled to augment to the number of an army, and seizing 
on the person of the king, waged a war against Russia, which was, however, soon termi- 
nated by the absolute subjection of Poland.” 

The war w hich the empress carried on with Sweden, from 1787 to I79U, did not 
terminate in a way equally flattering to her ambition. Gustavus III. liad his army 
remained faithful, would, probably, in the fint campaign, have penetrated to the tnetro- 
t>olis of the Russian empire ; and when he was deserted by bis army, and his counsels 
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districted by new hostilities cotniTienoed Against him by the Danes, the vigour and rC'* 
aouTcet of his mind never forsook him. When the court of Copenhagen was compelled, 
by the means of England and Prussia, to withdraw its troops foom the territories of 
Sweden, the king attacked Russia with such vigour, both by sea and land, displayed 
sud) address in retrieving his affairs, when apparently reduced to the last extremity, and 
renewed his attacks with such pertinacious courage, that the empress lowered the 
haughtiness of her tone, aud was glad to treat with Gustavus as an equal and independent 
sovereign. 

Of her wars with Turkey we shall treat more particularly in our history of the Olto» 
man empire. Catharine was meditating a free attack on this declining monarcli}^ with 
an expectation, it is asserted, of being crowned empress of the east at Constantinople ; 
wlyen, on the morning of the 9th of November, 1796, she was seized with what her 
principal physician judged a fit of apoplexy; and at 10 o’clock in the evening of the 
fi^lowing day expired, in the 58th year of her age ; leaving behind her the character oi 
one of the greatest sovereigns (bat ever swayed a sceptre. 
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BOOK VI. 

Eastern Asia. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tahtart —— - ^-Eastern a?id fWestern. 

T artary is a very large country of Asia, situated between 57® and I60* of E. Ion. 

reckoning from llie west end of the isle of Ferro ; and between 37® and 55® of lat. 
It is bounded on the north by Siberia, or that part of Asia which belongs to Russia; on 
the west by the rivers Don, Wolga, and Karma, which separate it from Russia ; on the 
south by the Euxine and Caspian seas, Karazm, the two Bukharias, China, and Korea ; 
and on the east by the Oriental or Tartarian Ocean. It extends from east to west the 
space of 104 degrees in longitude, or 4145 geopraphical miles ; but its breadth is not 
proportionable, being not above 96 O miles where broadest, and where narrowest 330. 

This vast region is divided into two great parts ; the one called the Western, the other 
the Eastern Tartary. 

Western Tartary, which is much more extensive than the Eastern, containing 139 
degrees of longitude out of ]6I, is inhabited by a great number of nations or tribes of 
people, wIk) are called Mungis or Mungals by themselves, and Mongols or Tartars indiffer¬ 
ently by other nations. 

The principal mountains or rather chains of mountains found in this part of Great 
Tartary may be divided into three classes ; first those which run along the Northern 
borders of it ; and though perhaps not always contiguous or of the same denomination, 
go under the general name of Ulug Tag or Dag, that is the great mountain. Secon-^ly, 
those which make the southern bounds, and are called Kichug Tag, or the lesser moon- 
tain. The third great chain is called Mount Allay, lying nearly in the middle between 
the Caspian sea and Eastern Tartary; and extending between the other two in about 
the 1 lOth. degree of longitude. 

The princijial rivers of W’estern Tartary, besides the Dnieper, Don, and Wolga, are 
the Jaik or Yaik, and Ycin ; both descending from the Ulag Tag, and falling into the 
Caspian sea on the north side ; the Hi or Khonghis, which rises out of the Khichug Tag 
on the borders of Little Bukharia, and runs north-west into the lake of Palkasi, which , 

Yoi. II. 4 IC 
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IS about 40 mill’s lon-T and 30 broad : on this rivor the Ivban of llie EIullis or Kalmuci 

O 

■sually resides : ihc river IrtUii, litis, or Rroliis, rises in Altay, and runs west¬ 
ward, inclining to the north, between two branehes of it, into tnc lake Sysan, Sussan, or 
Isan, called also IIonliotn-Nor, QO miles long from west to cast, and 40 broad ; in lat. 
47” 30, Ion. 104", from whence issuing again, it passes iiorlh-wcst through part of Sibe¬ 
ria, and falls into the Ob}’, which has its source in the .same numnlain, about one degree 
to the north of that of the Irtish ; and seven or eight degreei to the north-cast rises the 
Kein err Jcnisca, which runs westward for the space of .«(‘vcn or eight degrees, and then 
turning northward enters Siberia. The next river of note is the Selinga, which ri^s out 
of the late Kofogol, Ilutuktu or Khutuktu, which is 70 miles long from south to’^north, 
and ‘20 broad, in lat. 52°, long. 118° not fur from llie source of the Jenisca, and taking 
a sweep southward round by the east falls north-west of the city Selinghinskoy, which 
stands upon it. Into the Selinga runs the Orkon ; the Tula rising eastward in mount 
Kentey. On the same mountain rise also two other rivers, viz. the Onon, called ahso by 
the Tartars Saghalian Ulaorthe Dragon river, and by the Russians Amur; which, rumiiug 
north-eastward and then taken a large sweep by the south, rolls along the bounds of 
Kastern Tartary, and falls into the Eastern Ocean. On its banks stand two cities ; Ner- 
chinskoy or Ncpchew, a frontier of the Russians, almost due north of Pekin in Ciiina , 
and Saghalian Ula, possessed by the Chinese. Another large river is the Kerlcn or 
Kerulon ; which, running north-eastward, falls into the lakeKulonor Dalay, which is 
bO miles long from south-west to north-east and 27 broad, in lat. 48° 30’, Ion. 13.5”*, and 
issuing out again, under the name of Frgona or Argun, joins the Saghalian lua, about 
170 miles beyond Nerchinskoy. To these let us add the river Kalka, from whence, 
ihougli small, the Kalka Moguls or Monguls take their name. It ri.se.sin tlie mountains 
separating Eastern from Western Tartary, and running eastward falls into the lake 1 uir, 
and then into that of Kulon before spoken of. 

In the middle of a desert, on the banks of the river Irtish, is a remarkable piece of 
antiquity, called Sedemy Palaty or the seven palaces. 

Above the Sedemy Palaty, towards the source of the Irtish, grows the best rhubarb 
in the world, without the least culture. In the plain of this country also, about eight or 
ten days journey from Tomsky in Siberia, are found many tombs and burying places 
of antient heroes, who, in all probability, fell in battle. These tombs arc equally dis¬ 
tinguished by the mounds of earth and stone raised over them. The Tartars say Tamer¬ 
lane had many engagements in this country with the Kalmucs, whom he in vain endea¬ 
voured to conquer. Many persons go from Tomsky and other parts every summer to 
these graves, which they dig up, and find among the ashes of the dead considerable quan¬ 
tities of gold, silver, brass, and some precious stones, but particularly hilts of swords and 
armour.- They find also ornaments of saddles and bridles, and other trappings for 
horses ; and sometimes those of elephants. Whence it appears that when any general or 
person of distinction was interred, all his arms, his favourite horse, and servant were 
buried with him in the same grave ; this custom prevails till this day among the Kal- 
nmes and other Tartars, and seems to be of great antiquity. It appears^ from the 
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numocr of {graves tisat many thousands must have fallen in lliose places ; fur the people 
have continued to dig for treasure many years and still find it unexhausted. They are 
indeed sometimes interrupted and robhed of all their booty by paities oi Kalmncs, who 
ol)l)or distnVbing the ashes of the dead. Armed men on horseback, cast in brass, of 
no mean de.sifin and workmansbip, with the figures of deer cast in pure gold have been 
dng'ont of these tombs. They once discov'crcd ah arched vault, where they found the 
remains ot a me.n. with his bow, lance, and other arms lying on a siiver tabic. On 
touching (lie bodv it fcU to dust. The v'aliic of flic fable and arms was very co?''- 
iidcrable. 

(iicat qiiant'tica of a kind of ivory, called by the natives mammon s-horn, are found 
in this country, and in Siberia on the banks ot the Oby. Ihey ore commonly found on 
tlie banks of rivers that have been washed with floods. Some of them are very entire 
riiui fresh, like the best ivory in all retpects, excepting only the colour, which is ot a 
vcllowisli hoc. In Siberia they make snufl-boxes, combs, and divers sorts of turnery- 
ware of them. Some have been found weighing above 100 pounds, Lnglish. 

In describing the nations of ^Veslern 1 artary, we begin with the Kalmucs, otherwise 
railed Klntlis. Their teiritory extends from tlie Caspian sea and the river ^ aik or 
Ural in of longitude, froui Ferro to mount Allay in ] lO , and from the 40 to tiie J- 
of north lat. ; whence it may he computed about l.9t)0 miles in length, tiom west to 
cast ; and in breadth from iiorlli to soulli about 6:50 inilos, where broadest. It is 
hounded on the north bv Russia and Siberia, trom whii'h it is separated by a chain of 
mountains ; on the east by mount Alley ; on the south by the countries of Kaiaxin and 
the two Bukharias, from which it is also separated partly by a chain of mo<jntain>, au.; 


partly liy some rivers. 

Thev arc, in general, of a middle size, and it is even rare to see among tluc) a pcito. 
that is tall ; the w'omen especially are of a low stature, and have very agreeable loatui!. a. 
Their limbs are neatly turned, and very few have any defects conlracled in infam v. 
Their education being left solely to nature, procnre.s for them a well formal body, a,;d 
.'round constitution. The only defect which is common among them is their having the 
thighs and legs somewhat bent. A fat person is hardly ever to be met with ; the achest 
and most distinguished, though they lead a life suflficiently indolent, arrd enjoy aonr.- 
dance of every thing they desire, are never excessively corpulent. Their skin is pietl, 
fair, especially when young; but it is the custom of the lower sort to allow their niaie 
children to go naked, both in the heat of the sun, and in the smoky atmosphere ol 
their felt huts ; the men too sleep naked, covered only with their drawers, and from 
these circumstances, they acquire that yellowish brown colour which characterises them 
The women, on the contrary, have a very delicate complexion ; among those of a cer¬ 
tain rank, are found some with the most beautiful faces, the whiteness of which is set 
off by the fine black of their hair, and in this, as well as in their features, tlicy peileclly 


resemble the figures in Chinese paintings. 

The characteristic features of a Kalmuc or Mongol countenance are the following: the 
interior angle of the eye is placed obliquely downwards towards the nose, and is acute 



•nd fleshy ; the eye-brows are black, narrow and much arched ; the nose is of a struc¬ 
ture quite singular, being generally flat and broken towards tlie forehead ; the cheek¬ 
bone is high, the head and face very round, the eye is dark, the lips thick and fleshy, lire 
chin short, and the teeth exceeding white, continuing so to old age ; the ears are of an 
enormous size, standing out from the head. These characters are more or less visible 
in each individual ; hut the person who possesses them all in the highest degree is con¬ 
sidered as the most beautifully formed. 

Among all the IVfongijl nations the men have much less heard than in our European 
countries, and among the Tartars it appears muclj later. The Kalmncs have most ot 
it ; and yet even with them the beard is very scanty and thin, and few have muchjiair 
on any other part of thier body. 

People that lead a pastoral life enjoy the bodily senses in the greatest perfection. 
Ihe Kalmucs find the subtility of their sense of smell very useful in their military 
expeditions, for by it they perceive at a distance the smoke of a fire, or the smell ot a 
camp. There are many of them who can tell, by applying the nose to the hole of a fox 
or any other quadruped, if the animal be within or not. They hear at a great distance 
the trampling of horses, the noise of an enemy, of a flock of sheep, or even of strayed 
cattle ; they have only to stretch themselves on the ground, and to apply their ear close 
to the turf. But nothing is more astonishing than the acuteness of sight in most of the 
Kalmucs, and the extraordinary distance at which they often perceive very minute ob¬ 
jects, such as the dust raised by cattle or horses, and this from places very little ele¬ 
vated ; in immense level deserts, though the particular inequalities of the surface, aiul 
vapours which, in fine weather, undulate over the soil in great heats, considerably in¬ 
crease the difficulty. They are also accustomed to trace tlje print of a foot in these de¬ 
serts by the sight alone. 

These people possess many good qualities, which give them a great superiority 
over the wandering Tartars. A ceitaiii natural sagacity, a social disposition, hospitality 
eagerness to oblige, fidelity to their chiefs, much curiosity, and a certain vivacity ac¬ 
companied with good humour, which hardly ever forsakes even the most wretclu’d 
among them, forms the fair side of their character. On the other band, they are care¬ 
less, superficial, and want true courage ; besides they arc remarkable for credulity, 

distrust, and a natural inclination, authorized by custom, for drunkenness and de¬ 

bauchery, hut especially for a great degree of cunning, which they too often practise. 
The disposition to indolence is common and natural, especially among the men, to all 
Asiatic nations, who lead a kind of life exmpt from subjection and devoid of activity ; 
but this is less to be perceived among the Kalmucs, on account of their natural vivacity, 
end does not prevent their endeavours to oblige. Those among them who exercise any 
little trade, or who are reduced, by poverty, to liire themselves to the Russians, cither 
for labour or for fishing, are very assiduous and indefatigable. They sleep but little, 

going to rest late and rising with the sun. To sleep through the day, unless a person is 

drunk is considered by them as dishonourable. But their extreme dirtiness can neiflier 
bo disguised nor justified, and proceeds much more from their educatioo, from the slu-. 
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vcr-.ness attaclicii to ihc profession of a herdsman, and more fiom levity than laziness ; 
for the Kiihuuc uomca are indef-itigahle in whatever concerns domestic matters; and it 
is for this reason, aS well as on the score of sensuality, than the Kirgisiens are eager to 
seize and carry thenn off whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

With regard to the intellectual faculties of the Kalniucs, notwithstanding their want of 
inslruclion and information, they possess good natural parts, an excellent memory, and 
a strong desire to learn. They acquire the Russian language with great facility, and 
pronounce it well ; in which last article they very n»uch surpass the Chinese. It woold 
be very easy to civilize them, if their pctuleuce and manner of life did not render it im¬ 
practicable. 

Although the Kalmucs are generally of a sanguine and choleric temperament, they live 
more amicably together than one could expect in a people tlmt lead so independent a life. 
I'licy seldom come to blows, even over their cups, and their quarrels are hardly ever 
bloody. A murder very rarely happens, though their anger has something :n it exceeding 
fierce. It vvoiild seem that the morality of their religion, though extremely idolatrous, 
has been able to moderate their natural disposition in this respect ; for in consequence 
of their dogmas, with regard to the transmigration of souls, every wanton murder either 
of men or beasts is thought a deadly sin. 

Nothing can be more prudent than that exercise of hospitality practised by wandering 
nations , it is of the greatest advantage to those among them who travel across thew 
deserts, and each individual who practises it, may rely on reaping the benefit of it wbere- 
cver lie goes. A Kahnuc, provided with a horse, wirh arms and equipage, may ramble 
from one place to another, for three months together, without taking with him eillier 
money or provisions. Wherever he comes he finds cither distant relations or friends, 
to whom he is attached by the ties of hospitality, from whom he meets with the kindest 
reception, and is entertained in tiic i)cst manner their circumstar.ces afl'ord. Perhaps 
he lodges in the first unknown cottage he finds upon his road ; and scarcely has he en¬ 
tered it, hut his wants arc supplied with tlie njost affectionate cordiality. Every stran¬ 
ger, of whatever nation, never fails to be well reciivcd by a Kalmuc ; and he may de¬ 
pend upon having his effects in the greatest security the moment he has put himself 
under the protection of his host : fur to rob a guest, is considered by a Kalmuc as the 
most abominablo of all crimes. * 

Their robberies are never committed upon their equals, and even the greater part of 
the rapine exercised in other tribes is founded on hatred or national quarrels ; neiilier 
do they willingly attempt this by open force, but prefer the machinations of cunning 
which are so natural to them. It must also be confessed, that it is only those that live 
with princes and in camps where those hold their courts, or their priests that are most 
addicted to these practices ; while the common people, satisfied with the plea.sures of 
ibe pastoral life, spend their days in innocent simplicity, and never attack the property 
of another till forced by necessity, or led b> their superiors, who show them the 
fxample. 

The Kalmucs are very faithful to their lawful prince; they endure every sort of op~ 
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prcssion, ant! yel are wfth <lifFiculty induced to revolt; but if they belon); to a prince 
who has not become so by right of succession, they very easily rebel. They honour old 
age. When young men travel with Biich as are older than themselves, they take upon 
them the whole care of the cattle, as well as of the feast. They arc exceedingly prudent 
in matters that relate to their sovereign or their nation, or wiiich are recommended to 
their direction bv the priests, to whom tiiey yield an unreserved obedience. 

The moveable habitations of the Kalmucs are those felt huts, with n conical roof, in 
ii«c among all the roving Asiatics. The truly ingenious invention of tliese tents was 
undoubtedly conceived in the eastern part of Asia, and most probable by the Mongol 
nations. As they can I)e entirely taken to pieces and folded in a small compass, they 
are very useful, and perfectly agree with the migratory life of these people, who arc sliii 
ignorant of the use of carriages. The frame of these huts, and the felts they are covered 
with, though made as light as possible, yet are a sufficient load for a camel or tu o oxen. 
But the capacity of these huts, their warmth in winter, their strength in resisting tem¬ 
pests, and excluding rain, abundantly compensate for this inconvenience. The wood 
endures many years, and though the felt begins to break in holes the second year, tlie 
common people, who do not consider it as disgraceful to have them mended and patched, 
make them ‘serve a good deal longer. The huts are in general use from the prince 
down to the meanest Kalmuc, differing only in the size and the embellishments wiihiu. 

In winter they are warm, even when heated with the dried cxcrenienls of theii cattle, 

KJ which they arc often obliged to have recourse for want of other combustibles, in many 
places of the desert which are destitute of wood. In summer they remove the felt to 
enjoy the fresh air. 

The master of the tent has his bed placed opposite to the door, behind the fine-placc. 
The bedsteads are low and made of wood. The rich adorn their beds with eurtains, and 
spread carpels of felt upon the ground. When a Kalmuc possesses an idol, he places 
it near the head of his bed, and sets before it several small consecrated cups full of 
water, milk, or other food. Before this sort of altar he hxes in the ground the trunk of 
a tree, on which he places a large iron bason, destined to receive the libations of all the 
drink he makes use of in a day. On festivals the idol is decorated, the lamps are light¬ 
ed, and perfumes burnt before it. 

The riches of the Kalmucs, and their whole means of subsistence depend on their 
flocks, which many of them reckon by hundreds, and even by thousands. A roan is 
thought capable of living on his possessions when he is master of ten cows with a bull, 

Or eight mares with a stallion. The animals they have in greatest abundance arc horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep. Camels, which require time and pains to rear, cannot multi¬ 
ply much with them ; they are besides too delicate, and it is only the rich or the priests 
who possess any of them. Their horses are but small, too weak for the draught, and 
(00 wild ; but they do not yield to any in swiftnes.«, and support with ease the weight of 
a man. They may be made to gallop for several hours successively without any injury ; 
and when necessity requires it, they can pass twice ^4 hours without drinking. They 
have a little hoof, but very hard ; and they may bb used at all times without being shod. 
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In this country the horses live and pepetuate themselves without any assistance 
from man. The Kalmucs castrat'e the greater part of their male foals, and at tlie 
same time slit their nostrils, that they may breathe more freely tvhile they run. The 
stallions are never separated from the mares, that tliere may be always plenty of mil'k. 
'llie stallions arc leaders of the herd, and often wander at a distance into the descrts'at 
the liead of their females, defending them from the wolves with the greatest inUepiditv. 
The Kalrnucs have the art of breaking a young horse without using a bridle. They seize 
him before he is two years old by means of a noose fixed to the end of a long pole ; an in¬ 
strument they use in taking their riding horses which feed in the midst of the herd. 

1 hey put no saddle ut first on the colt they mean to break, but tie a strait girth round 
his body ; by the help of which the horseman can keep himself firm. When he is 
mounted the horse is abandoned to his fury ; they allow him to run and agitate himself 
as nmch as he pleases, 011 the open plain, till he is fatigued. The horseman is solicitous 
only to keep himself fast, and when the horse begins to abate of bis impetuosity, he urges 
him again with the wliip, till his strength is almost gone, he is then saddled and bridled, 
and made to go, for some time, at a tnoderate pace : after which he is entirely tamed. 

The horned cattle of the Kalmucs are of a beautiful shape They keep more bulls 
than are nct«;5ary for tlic cow.s, and employ a great number of them as beasts of burden 
for carrying their houses and their other furniture from place to place. They think a 
bull equal to 50 cows. These and the mares give milk only while they suckle their calves 
or their foals, which are accordingly kept close to the tents during the day, and only 
suflered to suck freely during the night; a practice which the Kalmucs pretend makes 
their cattle stronger and more durable. They generally milk their mares three or four 
times a day, and sometimes every two hours when the herbage is abundant. The cows 
arc milked but twice a day. 

The Kalmuc sheep are of the same species with those found in all Great Tartary, 
having large tails, like a bag, exceedingly fat, and which furnish a suet as soft as butter. 
They have also large pendant ears, and their bead is much arched. Their wool is coarse, 
iind the ewes seldom have horns. One ram is sufficient for lOO ewes. Little use is 
made of the milk. The wool is fit for nothing but to make felt for the tents. A great 
many sheep die during the winter, and a greater number still of tlie early iambs ; the 

skins of which are wrouglit into those fine furs so imicb esteemed in Russia and foreign 
pans. 

Camels belong only to the rich ; for they are very dear, multiply very slowly, and arc 
subject to many diseases. The deserts of the W’olga and almost all those of the southern 
parts of Great Tartary furnish excellent pasture for these animals ; but they require 
not only much attention in winter, but they must be continually under the eye of the 
herdsman ; for, notwithstanding the advantage of their stature, they are of all animals 
less^ able to defend themselves against the wolf. They are guarded with much care 
egainst the violence of the cold and the winds of winter; nevertheless many of them die 
ot a consumption, accompanied with a diarrhoea, occasioned, most probably, by the 
moisture of their pasture 9nd of the season. This disease, for which no remedy hai been 
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fouiu), make them languish for six months or more. Tlicy arc in general so delicate 
that a slight wound or blow often proves fatal to 'them. Resides no animal is so much 
tormented with insects ; and they often die in summer of tiiose they swallow in eating 
the leaves of the oak and of the birch. Tlie mela; prascarabcens, which covers all the 
plants in many of the places wliere they feed, is generally fatal tu them. In sprins, when 
they cast their hair, and which falls at once from every part of the body, they arc ex¬ 
posed to the bite of the spitler-scorpion, an aninial very common in southern countries. 
The wound inflicted by this insedt on the skin, thus naked, is so venemous that the camel 
dies of it in less than eight days, sometimes in three. In winter, and especially after 
rulting-time, which happens at the end of March, the camels become lean and weak ; 
the bunch upon their back grows flabby and hangs down upon the side, nor docs it re¬ 
cover its plumpness till summer. 

The Kalmucs are supplied by their flocks with milk, cheese, butter, ar.d flesh, which 
are the principal articles of their food. With regard to the last they are so little 
squeamish that they not only eat the flesh of their own diseased cattle, but that of almost 
every sort of wild beasts, and the poor will even feed upon carrion. They eat, however, 
the roots and stalks of many plants ; such as the bulbous rooted chervil, dandelion, ike, 
which they use both boiled and raw. 

Their ordinary drink is the milk of mares or cows ; but the former is, for several rea¬ 
sons, preferred. This, when fresh, has indeed a very disagreeable taste of garlic ; but 
besides that it is much thinner than the cow'-milk, it takes, as it grows sour, a very agree¬ 
able vinous flavour ; it yields neither cream nor curd, but furnishes a very w holesome 
refreshing beverage, which sensibly inebriates when drunk to excess. They never make 
use of new milk, and still less of milk or of water that have not been boiled. Ibeir milk 
is boiled as soon as it is taken from the animal ; when it it cold it is pomed into a large 
leathern bag, in which there remains a.s much of the old milk as is sufficient to turn the 
new quantity sour, for they never think of cleansing those bags ; and as the inside is 
lined with a crust, deposited by the caseous part of the milk and other impurities, it is easy 
to imagine that a nauseous smell must exhale from them. IJut this is precisely the cir¬ 
cumstance in which the secret consists of ooinmunicaiing to the milk a vinous fer¬ 
mentation. 

The Kalmucs are excllent horsemen. Their arms are lances, bows and arrows, 
poniards, and crooked sabres; though the rich have fire-arms. They wear, when at 
war, coats of mail, which cost 50 horses, and the helmets are gilded at top. They are 
fond of falconry, and hunting of all sorts is their principal amusement. Their passion 
for play, especially with those who play cards, is carried to as great excess among tliem 
as in any other nation. 

The greater part of their time is spent in diversions ; and however miserable their 
manner of life may seem to us, they are perfectly happy with it. They cannot endure 
for any time the air of a close room ; and they think our custom of living in houses 
insupportable. The greatest part of them, notwithstanding the apparent unhealthiness 
of Ihcir waay of life, arrive at a vigorous old age ; their diseases are never fre((uent or 
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dangerous. Men of 80 or 100 years oKI are not uncommon ; and at that age they can 
still very well eivlure the exercise of ridin;;. Simple food, the free air which they con¬ 
stantly breathe, a hardy, vigorous constitution, continual exercise without much labour, 
and a mind free from care are the naturnl causes of their health and longevity. 

The most considerable tribes in M'estern Tartary, next to the Kalmucs, are the Kalkas 
and IMungls or Mongals properly so culled. Tlie country of the Kalkas extends east¬ 
ward from meunt Altay to the source of the river Kulka, whence they derive their name, 
in the borders of Eastern Tartary, and 139’of l‘'n. The tenitoiies of tiie Mungls or 
jMongalia lie to the south of tl»ose of Kaikas, between them and the great wall of China, 
to which empire both nations arc subject. Ik.siiles these tribes, who are idolaters, of 
the religion of the Delay Lmn.i, there are others who possess that part of Western Tar- 
ttny called 'rurkestan, the original country of the 'l urks, and 'l inkmans, situated to the 
north of (ireat Hukharia and Karazm, between those countiies and the dominions of the 
Kluths. Under Western 'I'ai tary uUo is comprehended l ibet, '1 hibet, or Tobbut, sub¬ 
ject to the Delay Lama, or great hi-ih [iiiest of the Pagan Tartars and Chinese. 

In all the vast region of Western 'Eartarv there are but few towns, most of the inhabi¬ 
tants living under tei;t9, especially in summer, and moving Irom place to place with 
their flocks and herds, 'riicy generally encamp near some river, for the convenience of 
water. 

'ihe air of this country is temperate, wholesome, and pleasant, being equally removed 
from the extremes of heat and cohi. As to the soil, though there are many momitams, 
lakes, and deserts in it, yet the banks of the rivers and the plains, some of which are of 
great extent, are exceedingly fertile. The mountains, woods, and deserts abound with 
venison, game, and wild fowl ; and the rivers and lakes both with bsh and fowl. In 
particular here are wild mules, horses, and drontcdarics, wild boars, several kinds of 
deer, a species of. goats w’ith vellow hair, sfjuirrcls, t.-xes, an animal called hanlelian, re¬ 
sembling an elk, another called chnlon or chilison, that seems to he a sort of lynx, and a 
creature called 'Pael-pc, as small us an ermine, of whose skins the Chinese make mantles 
10 keep out the cold. Among otlicr birds of extraordinary beauty bred in ibis counti y 
Ihere is one called the shonkar, wliich is all over white, except the beak, wing>, and tail, 
which are of a very fine red. Notwithstanding tlie soil in many parts of lartary is ro 
luxuriant, yet, vvo are told, it does not produce a single wood of tall trees of any kind 
whatever, excepting in some few places towards the frontiers ; all the wood that is 
found in the heart of the country consisting of shrubs, which never exceed the hcigiii ol a 
pike, and even these are rare. 

In the country of Mongals the grass is very Ih ck and rank, and would, w itii i.tt'c 
labour, make excellent hay. 'Phis grass is often set on fire by the Mongals in the spring, 
during higli winds. At such time it burns most furiously, running like wild-fire, and 
spreading its flames to the distance of perhaps 10 or 20 miles, till its pi ogress is inter¬ 
rupted fay some river or barren hill. The rapidity of those flames, tiaii Fmok.', and 
crackling noise cannot easily be conceived by those who have not seen them. When 
aisy person finds himself to the leeward of tfiern, the only method by which he can sav.o 
V jfc. 11. ■ 4 M 
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himself from their fury is immediaieiy to kindle the grass where he stands, and follow his 
o»yn fire. For tl)is purpose every person is provided with steel, flints, and tinder. The 
reason why tlie Mongols set fire to the grass is to procure early pasture for their cattle. 
The ashes left upon the ground sink into the eailh at the melting of the snow, and prove 
an excellent manure, so that the grass, in the spring, rises on tuc lands which have been 
prepared in this manner as thick as n field of wheat. Caravans of travellers with mer¬ 
chandize, but especially armies, never encamp upon this rnnk grass ; and there are seve¬ 
ral instances of considerable bodies of men being put in confusion, and even defeated by 
the enemy’s setting fire to tite grass. 

Eastern Tartary, according to the limits usually assigned it by hi-slorians and geogra¬ 
phers, is bounded to the west by Western Tartary, or that part possessed by the proper 
Mungls and Kalkas ; on the north by Siberia ; on the east by that part of the Oriental 

Ocean called the Tartarian Sea ; and on the sout!' I'y the satne sea, the kingiiom of 

Korea, and the Yellow Sea, which separates it from Ciiina. is situated between the 
127^ and !()()“ of longitude, being about <)0() miles long rroui north to south, and near 
as many in breadth from east to west, yet but li)iuly o; opied. This last region is at 
present divided into three governmeuts, ail subject to tliC Chinese ; viz. Shing-yaug or 
Mugden, Kurin-Ula, and Tsitsikar. 

'i’he government of Shing-yang, containing all the aniicnt Lyau-tong or Quan-totjg, is 
bounded on the south br the great wall ol Cliiua and tlie Yellow Sea; on the east, 

north, and west it is inclosed by a wooden palisade, seven or eight feet high, filler to 

mark its bounds and keep out petty robbers than to oppose an army. 

The lands of lliis province are, for the general, very fertile, producing abundance of 
wheat, miilct, roots, and cotton. They also afford pasture to a great number of sheep 
and oxen, which are rarely seen in any of the provinces of China. They have iiulccd but 
little rice ; yet to make amends, there is plenty of apples, pears, hazel-nuts, filberts, and 
cliesnuts, even in the forest. I'hc eastern part, which borders on tlie antient country of 
the Maiichcws and kingdom of Korea, is full of deserts and bogs. 'Ibe principal cities 
of this government are Shing-yang or Mugden, Fong-wang ching, Inden, Ichew, and 
Kingchew. Tliis country was the original scat of the Tartar tribe ot the Manchews, who 
Lave been masters of China above 100 years. 

The government of Kerin ula liolnm is bounded westward by the palisade of Lyau- 
tong ; on the cast by the Eastern Ocean ; suutliward by the kingdom ot Korea ; and 
on the north by the great river .Saghalian ; so that it extends no fewer than ]i2 degrees, 
and almost 20 degrees in longitude, being 7'50smilc in length and 6v)0 in breadth. 

Tljis vast country abound* in millet and oats, with a sort of grain unknown in Europe, 
called by the Chinese may-sem-mix, as being of a middle kind between wheat and lice. 

It is wholesome and much used in these coKl regions. There Is hut little wheat or r:cc 
fierc ; but whether that is the fault of the soil or the inhabitants we cannot asset t. 'I'he 
cold begins much sooner in these parts than at Paris, whose latitude is near 50 degrees. 
The forests, which are very thick and large the nearer you advance to the Eastern 
Ocean, contribute not a little to bring it on and keep it up. The banks of the tiver 
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hctc in summer are enamelled with a variety of flowers common in Europe, excepting 
the yellow lilies, which are of a most lively colour, in height and shape exactly resembling 
our white lilies, but are of a much weaker scent. But the plant which is most esteemed 
and draws a great number of herbalists into these deserts is the gin-seng, called by the 
Manchews orhota, that is the chief or queen of plants. It is highly valued for its vir¬ 
tues ill curing .several diseases, and all decays of strength proceeding from excessive 
labour of body or mind For this reason it has always been the principal vches of 
Eastern Turtary ; what is found in the north of Korea b'.ing consumed in that 
kingdom. 

i\)ruicrly the Chinese used to get into the gin-seng country, among the mandarins and 
soldiers con.hiualiy passing ; but in i700 the emperor Kang-hi, that his Manchews 
might reap this advantage, ordered 10,()()() soldiers, encamped vvithout the great wall, 
to go and gatner it : on condition that each should give him two ounces of the best, and 
take an equal weigiit of line silver for the remainder : by which means the emperor got 
ill that year iiO.OOi) [loiinds of it for less than one fourth of the price it bears at Pekin. 
The root is the only part that is used medicinally. Its valour is enhanced by its age, lor 
the largest and tirmest are the best. This country abounds also in fine sables, grey 
Cl mines, and black foxes. 

One of the tribes of Tartars inhabiting this country are called Yu-pi Tartars, wliose 
manner of life is somewhat extraordinary. All the summer they spend in fishing ; one 
part ot what they catch is laid up to make oil for tlicir lamps ; another serves for their 
daily food ; and the rest, which they dry in the sun, without salting, for they liave no 
salt, is laid up for their winter’s provisions ; whereof both men and cattle eat wlien tlie 
rivers are frozen. Nolw’ithstanding inis diet a great deal of strength and vigour appears 
in most of these poor people. Their raiment consists of the skins of fish, which, after 
dressing and dying of three or four colours, they shape and sevv in so delicate a manner 
that one would imagine they made use of silk, till, on ripping u slitcli or two, you per¬ 
ceive an exceeding fine thong, cut out of a very thin skin. hen the rivers are 
frozen I heir sledges are drawn by dogs, trained up for the purpose, and highly 
valued- 

AltiiOugh. the Manchew language is as much used at the court of Pekin as the Chinese, 
and all public acts are drawn up in one a.s well as the other, yet f began to decline, and 
would probably have been lost, had not the Tartars taken great pains to preserve it, by 
translating Chinese books, and compiling dictionaries under the emperor s patronage. 
Their language is singular in this respect, that the verb diflers as olteii as the substantive 
governed by it; or, which is the same thing, to every ditferent subslAiitive they use a 
diflerent verb ; as, for instance, when they would say make a verse, a picture, a statue ; 
for the rG{»ction of the same verb in discourse might l»e excusable, it is, with them, un¬ 
pardonable in writing, as making a monstrous grating to their ears. 

Another singularity of their [language is the copiousness of it; for instance, besides 
aames for each species of animals, they have words to express their several ages anil 
qualities. Judagon is the general name for a dog; but tayha signifies a dog who hat 
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very long and tliick hair both on his ears and tail, and yolo a dog with a long thick muz¬ 
zle and tail, large ears, uiid han:^ing lips. The horse is more serviceable to them, has 
20 times more names tlum the do^; almost everv motion ofiiiin giving an occa.sioti to a 
diflerent name. Where they could get that astonishing multitude of names and lcni;« 
is not easy to determine. 

This country is but thinly peopled, and contains only four cities, namely Kiiimihi- 
hotun or Khotun, Pediie or Petunc, Ninguta, and Patay-ula-hotun, which are very lil 
built, and encompassed with no better than mud-walls, ^i’iie first stands on the river 
Songari, and is the residence of the Manchew general, who has all the privileges ol a 
viceroy, and commands the mandarines as well as the troops. NingtUii, which thi 
firnily now reigning in China considers as its antient patrimony, is situated on tlie li e- 
kapari, w-hich runs northward into the Songari. Its name is compoundi'd of Iao ' 1 : 0 * 
t;irian words, which signify seven chiefs, to express the riglit of the Manehew kin-j:';' n. 
which was first established by seven brothers of the late emperor, Kanghis's groat gi.oid- 
father’s fallier. 


The tribe of the Mancliews who inhabit Eastern Tartarv, and are lords of all the oii.i i 
J’astern inliabitants tliereof, are called by the Russians IJogdoy, and the cmpciui ot 
C’hina Bogdoy Klian and Amnion Boiidov Kli'in. 

The third government into which Eastern 'I'artary is divided is that of Tsitsik ir. h 
is 740 miles long and 600 broad ; and belongs partly to China and partly to Kus-i». 
The people are great hunters, tle.\terous archers, and pay their tribute in .sable ski:H ; 
each fiimily being assessed two or three or more a year, according to the nun»bcr of able 


persons. 

This province is inhabited chiefly by three sorts of Tartars, the Manchews, the Solori'^, 
and Taguri ; of whom the first arc masters. The Taguri arc a large robust people, 
but not very numerous. They live in houses or hots, and cultivate barley, oats, and 
millet. Their cattle are principally horses, dromedaries, oxen, cows, and sheep. 'I'hey 
make much use of their oxen to ride on. 

The Solons also are a brave robust people. Their dress is a short jacket of wolve* 
skins, with a cap of the same ; and they have long cloaks, made of fox or tiger s .-kin^ 
to defend them against the cold, es[)ecially of the rright. They hang their bows at 
their backs. Their women ride on horseback, drive the plough, hunt stags and other 


game. 

Besides Uie country towns or villages ttiere arc three cities in the province of 
Tsitsik.ar, namely Tsitsikar, Afcrglien, and Saghalian ul i-hotuin. The garrison of 
Tsitsikar, the capital, consists of Manchews, but the inhabitants are mostly Chinese. 
According to their own account they are all shammams or conjurors, and invoke the 
devil with frightful cries. They give their dead two burials ; first leaving a hole 
at the top of the grave, where the relations daily bring victuals, whicli they convey to 
the mouth of the deceased with a spoon, and leave drink in small tin cups standing round 
the grave. This ceremony holds for several weeks, after which they bury ,the body 
deeper in the ground, 
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Several rivers in this country proflnce pearls, whicli, though much cried up by the 
Tartars, would be liulc valued by Europeans, on account of their defects in shape and 
colour. 

The kingdoms or cotintrics of Corea, Lyau-tong, and Nyu-che, forming a part of 
Katay, Kilay, or C'allnv, and by some included under Eastern Taitary, are more 
properly provinces of China, though they lie without the great wall. 
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TAPAN is a "enciMl lor a ^reat nimil.'i-r of i.slaml< 1\iiiijj between Iho I’a'.'.'T.'j 

•" coast of Asia, and the we^tiin one of .vinciiea, aiu! \\iii('h ultogelher ibrti) a i.n.o 
and potent empire. They extend from the do' to the 4E of lat. and fro!n the ido U) 
the 147^ of cast Ion. 

Were Soulli and North Ilritain dividtul by an arm of the .sea, .Japan mi:iljt he most 
aptly compared to Kn<>land, Scotland, and Irel.nul, with their respective smaller i.slaiin ', 
peninsulas, bays, ebannefs, S:c. all umlcr the same monarch. 

The Europeans call the empire Japan ; hut the inhabitants Niphon, from the ^iroatc ;; 
island belongintr to it; and the C’iiine.se Ciphon, i robahly on account of itsi ‘t:;; 
situation ; the.<e names sianifvinii in both lanjjuages the I5a.sis or Foundation of lijc .'^un 
It was first discovered liy the Portuguese, aliout the year of Christ 154-- 

Most of the islands which compose it are surrounded witli such high craggy moim- 
tains, and sucli shallow and boistcious sca.s, that sailing aliout them is extremely 
gerons ; and tlic creeks and bays arc clioakcd up with such rock.s slndves, and Sami'*, that 
it looks as if JVovidence had designed it to be a kind of little world by itself. J iie.se 
seas have likewise many dangerous whirlpools, which arc very difficult to pass at lo.v 
water, and ivill suck in and swallow up tiie largest vessels, and all ihal come within tiio 
reach of their vortc.x, dashing them against the rocks at the bottom ; insomueb that .some 
of them are never seen again, and others thrown upon the surface at some miles dis¬ 
tance. Some of these whirlpoohs also make a noise terrible to liear. 

As these islands lie in the fifth and sixth climates, they would be much hotter in sum¬ 
mer than in England, were not the heats refreshed by the wiiuls w hicii continually blow 
from the sea around them, and to which they arc much exposed by the height of their 
situation : this circumstance, however, not only renders their winters excessive coid, 
but the seasons more inconstant. 'J'ficy have great falls of snow in winter, wliich arc 
commonly followed by hard frost. The rains in summer arc very violent, e.spccially 
in the iriontlis of June and July, which, on that account, are called sat suki, or water 
months. The country also is much subject to dreadful tliunderiugs ami lightnings, as 
well as storms and hurricanes which frequently do a great deal ol damage. 

The soil, though naturally barren, by tiie industry of the inhabitants, not only supplies 
them with evety necessary of life, but also furnishes other countries with them ; pro¬ 
ducing, besides corn, the finest ami w hitest rice, and other grains, with a great variety of 
fruits, and vast numbers of cattle of all sorts. Resides rice and a sort of wheat and bar¬ 
ley, with two sorts of beans, they have Indian ivhcat, militf, and several other kinds in 
great abundance. Their seas, lakes, and rivers, abound with fish ; and their mountains, 
woods, and forest.s, are well stocked with horses, elejihants, deer, oxen, bulTaloes, sheep, 
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hog?, an'! other useful animals. Some of their mountains also are enriched with mines 
of gold, silver, and copper, and various minerals and fossils ; whilst others abound with 
several sorts of marble and precious stones. Of these mountains some may be ranked 
among the natural rarities of this country ; one in iKirlicular, in the great island of 
Niphon, is of such prodigious height, as to he easily seen forty leagues off at sea, diou-gli 
its distance from t!:c shore is about eighteen. Some auliiors think k exceed' the famous 
peak at 'rcnerilfe, hut it may rathtr be called a cluster or group of mountain;., among 
which arc tio less tlian oiglit dreadful volcanoe.';, Lurning with incredible fury, and often 
laying waste the eMimtiy round about them ; but to make smne amend-, they atiorcl 
giciit variety i^f med'i iual water-of ditfertnt decrees r f heat, one of the-e, mintioncd by 
\’arcniiis is sahi to in- as hot as burning oil, and to scorch ami consume every tiring 
thrown into jt 

Tire many brooi.s auu liu'is that have their source among the moiinlains, form a 
great mmiher ol deiigbtl'ul <ascade?, a.i well as some dreadful cataracts. Among the 
great variety of tries iu tire forests here, the cedars exceed a!! of that kind through 
India for .strdiglitness, treight, and beauty. 'll;cy abound in most of the islands, especially 
the largest. 

'J’hcir sea.s, besides fjsh, furnish them with great qiiar.titic.s of red and white coral, 
some pearls of great value, besides a variety of sea plants atui shells ; which last 
arc not inferior to those that are brought from Amboyna, the ^iluluccas. ai;d other east¬ 
erly islands. 

'i’hc vast quantity of sulphur with which most of tlic .la.pan islands r.hound, make.c 
them subject to frequent ami dicadful cartlujuakos. I'iic inliabitants are so accus¬ 
tomed to tlicm that they are scarcely alarmed at any, unless they cliancc to ire very 
terrible indeed, and lay whole towns in rulm, whieii very often piovcs the case. 
these occasions they have recourse to extraorclinarv sacrifices and acts of worship to llicie 
deities or demons, according to the ditVerent nntii...;s of each sect, and sometimes even 
[wocccd to offer human victims : but in Ibis ea.-c they only t.ike some of the vilest aiwi 
most abandoned fellows they can meet with, because .they arc only bucriticed to th.c ma¬ 
levolent deities 

'rijc rcligioii throughout Japan, it is well known is Pagan, split into several seels, w!,o 
lifvc together in the greatest harmony. I.vcry sect has its own temples and priests. The 
spiritual em|)eror, the Dairi, is the chief of their religion. Tlie. acknowledge and ho 
iiour a supreme being. The author of this relation (Or. 'rinmbcrg) saw two temples ot 
the god of gods, of a majestic height. The idol that represented this god was of gild¬ 
ed wood, and of so prodigious a size, tiiat upon his hands six persons might sit in the 
Japanese fashion ; his slioulders were five toiscs broad. In the oilier temple the infinite 
power of this god was represented by little gods, to the number of 33,333, all standing 
round the great idol that represented god. The priests, who arc numerous iu every tem¬ 
ple, have nothing to do but to clean the pavement, light the lamps, ar.d dress the idol 
will) flowers. The temples we open to every body, even to the iiolanders; and in case 
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they are in want of lodging in the siiburl>3, wlien they go to the court ot Jedo, they arc 
entertained with hospitality in these temples. 

Christianity, if popery deserves that name, had once made a considerable progress in 
that country, in consequence of a mission conducted by the Portuguese and Spanish 
Jesuits ; amongst whom the famous saint Francis Xavier was employed, but soon rtliu* 
quished the service. There were also some Franciscan friars of Spain, engaged at last. 
The Jesuits and friars were supplied from (»oa Macao, and tiie Manilhus. At first 
the undertaking proceeded with the most rapid success, but ended at last in the most 
tragical manner; all otving to the pride and hanghtiness, the misconduct, rapacity, and 
senseless extravagant conspiracy of the fathers aijainst the state. This folly and mad¬ 
ness produced a persecution of 40 years duration, terminated by a most horrible and 
bloody massacre, not to he paralleled in history. After this tlio Portuguese, as liktovise 
the Christian religion, were totally expelled the country, and the most elFectnal means 
taken for preventing their return. The natives are, for this purpose, prohibited from 
going out of the country ; and all foreigners are excluded from an open and free trade ; 
for as to the Dutch and Chinese, under uhicli last name some other (Mstern nations go 
thither, they are shut up whilst they remain there, and a most strict watclj is set upon 
them, insomuch that they are no better than prisoners ; and the Dutcli. it is said, to 
obtain a privilege even so far, declared themselves to he no Christians but Dutchmen. 
This calumny, however, Dr. Kempfer has endeavoured to wipe otf’ hut not altogether 
to sat.'stiicliun. 

Tlie itihuhilants of Japan are well grown, agile, and active, and at the same time stout 
limbeil, though they do not equal in stiengtij the northern inhabitants of Europe. Tiie 
colour of the face is commonly yellow, which sometimes v.uies to brown and sometimes 
to white. The inferior sort, who, during their woik in .summer, have often the upper 
parts of the body naked, arc sun-burnt and browner ; women ot distinction, who ncvci 
go uncovered into the open air, are perfectly white. 

The national ch.aracter consists in intelligence and prudence, fiankness, ohedionce, 
and politeness, good-nature, and civility, curiosity, industry, and dexterit)', economy 
and sobriety, hardiness, cleanliness, justice, nml nprightnes.s, honesty cimi fidelity ; in 
being also mistrustful, superstitious, haughty, lescnlfui, biuvc, and invincible. 

Ill all its transactions the nation shows great intelligence, and can by no means he 
numbered among the savage and uncivili^(!(i, hot rather is to be placed among the 
polished. The present mode of government, admirable skill in agriculture, sparing 
mode of life, way of trading with foreigners, manufactures, See. afford convincing proofi 
of their cunning,'firmness, and intrepid courage. Here there are no appearances of 
that vanity so common among the Asiatics and Africans of adorning themselves with 
ihclU, glass beads, and polished metal plates, neither are they fond of the useless 
European ornaments of gold and silver, lace, jewels, &c. ; Hut are careful to provide 
themselves from the productions of their country, with neat cbthei) well tasted food, 
and good weapons. 
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The dress of the Japanese deserves, more than that of any other people, the name of 
national ; since they are not only different from that of all other men, but are also of 
the same form in all ranks, from the monarch to his meanest subject, as well as in both 
sexes ; and what exceeds all credibility, they have not been altered for at least 2444 
years. They universally consist of niofiUgowns, made long and wide, of which several 
are.j¥orn at once by all ranks and all ages ; the more distinguished and the rich have 
them of the finest silk ; the poorer sort of cotton. Those of the women reach down to 
the ground, and sometimes have a train ; in the men they reach down to the heels ; 
travellers, soldiers, and labourers either tuck them up or wear them only down to their 
knees. The habit of the men is generally of one colour ; the women have theirs varie¬ 
gated, and frequently with flowers of gold interwoven. In summer they are either with¬ 
out lining or have but a thin one ; in winter tiicy are stutfed to a great thickness with 
cotton or silk. The men seldom wear a great number, but the women 30, ,50, or more, 
all so thin that tliey scarce together amount to five pounds. The undermost serves for 
a shift, and is therefore either white or blue, and for the most patt thin and transparent. 
All these gowns are fastened round the waist with a belt, which, in the men, are about a 
hand’s breadth, in the women about a foot ; of such a length that they go twice round 
the wai.st, and afterwards are tied in a knot with many ends and l>ows. The knot, par¬ 
ticularly among the fair sex, is very consjiicuous, and immediately informs the spectator 
whether they are married or not. The unmarried liave it behind on their back ; the 
married before. In this bell the men fix their sahres, fans, pipe, tobacco, and medicine 
boxes. To the neck the gowns are always cut round, without a collar ; they therefore 
leave the neck bare ; nor is it covered with cravat, cloth, or any thing else. The sleeves 
are always ill-made, and out of all proportion wide ; at the opening before they are 
half sewed up, so that they form a sack, in whicli the hands can be put in cold weather; 
they also serve for a pocket. Girls in particular have their sleeves so long that they 
reach dovvn to the ground. Such is the simplicity of their habit that they are soon 
dressed ; and to undress they have only to open their girdle and draw in their arms. 

As the gowns from their length keep the thighs and legs warm, there is no occasion 
for stockings ; nor do they use them in all the empire. Among pporer persons on a 
journey, and among soldiers who have not such long gowns, one sees buskins of cotton. 
Shoes, or more properly speaking slippers, are, of all that is wo**n by the Japanese, the 
simplest, the meanest, and the most miserable ; though in general use among high and 
lew, rich and poor. They are made of interwoven rice straw ; and sometimes, lor per¬ 
sons ot distinction, of reeds split very thin. They consist only of a sole, without upper 
leathers or quarters. Before these passes over transversely a bow of linen, of a finger’s 
breadth ; from the point of the shoe to this bow goes a lliin round band, which, running 
within the great toe, serves to keep the shoe fixed to the foot. 'Hie .shoe, being without 
quarters, slides during walking like a slipper. Travellers Irave three bands of twisted 
straw, by which they fasten the shoe to the foot and leg to prevent its falling oflf. The 
Japanese never enter their houses with shoes, but put them off in the entrance. This 
precaution is taken for the sake of their neat carpets. During the time the Dutch; 
\oL. II. 4 0 
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reside in Japan, as they have sometimes occasion to pay the natives visits in (In'ir honsci, 
and as they have their own apartment at the factory covered with the same sort oi car* 
pets, they do not wear European shoes, but have, in their stead, red, green, or t)Iack 
slippers, which can easily he put off at entering in. 

The way of dressing the hair is not less peculiar, to these people, and less 
prevalent among them than the use of the lohg gowns. Tire men shave tlicir inud 
from the forehead to the neck ; and tiie hair remaining on their temples and in the nape 
is well besmeared with oil, turned upwards, and then tied with a white paper thread, 
which is wrapped round several times. The ends of hair beyond the head arc cut cross 
ways, about a fingers length being left. Tliis part, after being pasted togetlicr witir 
Oil, is bent in such a manner that the point is brought to the crown of the Iread ; in 
which situation it is fixed by passing the same thread round it once. Women, 
except such as happen to be separated from their husbands, shave no part of 
their bead. 

The head is never covered with hat or bonnet in winter or in summer, except when 
th^ arc on a journey ; and then they use a conical hat, made of a sort of grass, and fixed 
with a ribband. Some travelling women, who are met with on the roads, have a bonnet 
like a shaving bason inverted on the bead, which is made of cloth in whicii gold is inter* 
woven. On other occasions their naked heads ,are preserved both from rain and sun 
by umbrellas. Travellers, moreover, have a sort of riding coat, made of thick paper 
oiled. They are ivorn by the upper servants of princes and the suite of other travellers. 
Dr. Tfaunberg and his fellow-travellers, during their journey to court, were obliged to 
provide such for their attendants when they passed through the place w here they w cie 
made. 

A Japanese always has his arms painted cn one or more of his garments, especially on 
the long and short gowns, on the sleeves or between the shoulders ; so that nobody cun 
steal them ; which otherwise might easily happen in a country where the clothes are so 
much alike in stuff, shape, and size. 

The weapons of the Japanese consist of a 1k)w and arrows, sabre, holbcrt, and musket. 
The bows are very large and arrows long as in China. When the hows are tv be lient 
and discharged, the troops always rest on one knee, which hinders them making a 
speedy discharge. In the spring the troo{)S assemble to practise shooting at a mark. 
Muskets are not general ; Dr. Thunberg only saw them in the hands of persons of dis¬ 
tinction, in a separate and elevated part of the audiencc-room. The barrel is of the 
common length ; but the stock is very short, and there is a match in tlie lock. The 
sabre is their prindpal and best weapon, which is universally worn, except by the pea¬ 
sants. Tiiey are commonly a yard long, a little crooked, and thick in the back. The 
4)lades are of an incomparable goodness, and the old ones arc in very high esteem. They 
are far superior to the Spanish blades so celebrated in Eurofic. A tolerably thick nail 
is easily cut in two, without any damage to the edge ; and a man, according to the ac¬ 
count of the Japanese, may be cleft asunder. A separate sash is never used, but the 
sword is stuck in the belt of the left side, with the edge upwards, which, to an European, 
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appears ridiculous. All persons fn office wear two such sabres, one of their own and 
the other the sword of office as it is called ; the latter is always the longer. Both are 
worn in the belt on the same side, and so disposed as to cross each other. When they 
are sitting they have their sword of office laid on one side or before them. 

1 lie sciences are very far from having arrived at the same height in Japan as in 
Emopc ; the history of the country is notwithstanding more authentic perhaps than that 
ol any other country ; and it is studied without distinction by all. Agriculture, which is 
considered as the art most necessary and most conducive to the support and prosperity 
of the kinedom, is no where in the world brought to s uch perfection as here: where 
neither civil nor foreign war, nor emigration diminish population ; and where a thought 
is not entertained cither of gelling possession of other countries or to import the 
useless and ofti-.i hurtful productions of foreign lands ; but where the utmost care is 
tasen that no turt lies nncnitivaled, and no produce of the earth lies unemployed. 
Astronomy is pursued and respected ; but the natives are unable, without the aid of 
Chinese and sometimes of Dtitch almanacks, to form a true kalendar, or calculate an 
eclipse of the sun or moon within minutes and seconds. Medicine has neither arrived 
nor is it likely to arrive to any degree of perfection. Anatomy is totally unknown ; the 
knowledge of diseases imperfect, intricate, and often fabulous. Botany and the know¬ 
ledge of medicines constitute the whole of their skill. They are unacquainted with 
compound medicines. Their physicians always indeed feel the pulse ; but they are very 
tedious, not quitting for a quarter of an hour ; besides they examine first one and Uien 
the other arm, as if the blood was not driven by the same heart to both pulses. Be¬ 
sides those diseases, which they have in common with other countries or peculiar to 
themselves, the venereal disease is very frequent, which they only understood how to 
alleviate by decoctions thought to purify the blood. Salivation, which their phyiicians 
have heard mentioned by the Dutch surgeons, appears to them c.xtreinely formidable 
both to conduct and to undergo ; but they have lately learnt the art of employing sub¬ 
limate with much success. Jurisprudence is not an . extensive study in Japan. No 
country has fewer law books or fewer judges. Explanations of the law and advocates 
are things altogether unknown ; but no where perhaps are the laws more certainly put in 
force, without respect to persons, without partiality or violence. They are very strict, 
and law>suits very short. The Japanese know little more of physics or cheiuisiry than 
what they have learned of late years of the Europeans. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CmvA. 

i^lIINA is bounded on the east by the ocean, on the north by Tartary, on the west 
by Tillti and Hindostan, and on the south-west and south on the Clangcs. It con¬ 
tains 15 provinces within llie wall, and the province of Lyau-tong beyond that barrier. 
The names, c.xtent, and the population of the former will appear from the following 
tabic. 


IV.')viaccs. 

Pecheli 

Kiaiig-iiaii 

Kiang-si 

Iciic-kiang 

Fo-kicn 

•Hoii-quang 

Ho'Uau 


Population. 

.38.000,000 

32,OtK).000 

i&.(XX).0(K) 

2I.()00.0(X) 

la.OiXbOOO 

27,000,000 

25,000,000 


Sipiaiv Miles. 

58,940 

92,961 

72,176 

39,150 

53,480 

144.770 

65,104 


Provinces. 

Shiing-tong 
Sban >si 
Shen-si 
Secliijcn 
Qiiang-tong 
Quang-si 
Y u-iian 
Kuc-ichcou 

Total 


Population. 

24,0(^.000 
27.t)0().(KJ() 
30.000.0(X) 
27,(XK),(MK) 
2I,(XX).0(X) 
1(),(XX),(XK) 
8 0(X),(XX) 
9,000,000 


333,00(),0(X) 


Square Miles, 

65,104 

55.268 

154.008 

166.8(X> 

79,456 

78,2.50 

107,969 

64,5.54 


1,297,999 


The climate, as .veil as the soil of this extensive empire, is very difterent in different 
parts ; severe cold being often felt in tbe northern provinces, while the inhabitants of 
the southern ones avo scarce able to bear the heat. In general, however, the air is 
counted wholesome, and the inhabitants live to a great age. The norlliern and western 
provinces have mountains, which in tiic latter arc cultivated, but in the north are 
barren, rocky, and incapable of improvement. On the mountains of Shensi, Honan, 
Quangton, and Sokern, arc many forests abounding with tall straight trees of difl'ci'ent 
kinds, 6t fur building, and particularly adapted for masts and ship timber. These are 
used by the emperor in his private buildings; and from these forests civormous trunks 
are sometimes transported to the distance of more than 300 leagues. Other mountains 
contain quicksilver, iron, tin, copper, gold, and silver. Formerly these lu^t were not al¬ 
lowed to be opened, lest the people thereby should be induced to neglect the natural 
interest of the soil ; and it is certain that in the i5tli century, the emperor caused a 
mine .of precious stones (o be shut which had been opened by a private person. Of 
late, however, the Chinese are less scrupulous, and a great trade in gold is carried on 
by them. 

China has several large lakes; the principal one is that named Poyang-hou, in the 
province of Kiaug-si, It is formed by the confluence of four large rivers, ex* 
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tends near 100 lea(»ucs in length, and, like tlic sea, its waters are raised in tempestuous 
waves. The empire is watered by an immense nuinl)er of rivers of different sizes, of 
which two arc particularly celebrated, viz, the Yang-se-Kiang, or son of the sea, and 
Hoang'ho, or the yellow river. The former rises in the province of Yn-nan, and 
passing through llou-quang and Kiang-nan falU into the Eastern Ocean, after a course 
of 1200 luilos, opposite to the island of Ison-mung, which is formed by the sand accu- 
uiiilatcd at its mouth. This river is of immense size, being half a league broad at Nan¬ 
king, which is near 100 miles from its month. The navigation is dangerous, so that 
groat numbers of vessels arc lost in it. It runs with a rapid current, forming several 
islands in its course, which arc again carried off, and new ones formed in different places 
when the river is swelled by the torrents from tlie mountains. Those islands, while they 
remain, are very useful ; producing great (juantities of reeds, 10 or 12 feet high, which 
arc used in all the neighbouring countries for fuel. The Hoang-ho or yellow river has 
its name from the yellovr colour given it by the clay and sand washed down in the time 
of rain. It rises in the mountains which border the province of Sc-tchuen on the west, 
and after a course of near 6'00 leagues discharges itself into the Eastern sea, not far 
from the mouth of the Kiang. It is very broad and rapid, but so shallow that it is 
scarcely navigable. It is very liable to inundations, often overflowing its banks and 
destroying whole villages. For this reason it has been found necessary to confine it in 
several places by long and strong dykes ; which yet do not entirely answer their purpose. 
The people of Honan therefore, whoso land is exceedingly low, have surrounded 
must of their cities with strong ramparts of earth, fenced with turf, at the distance of 
three furlongs. 

Tile Chinese have been at great pains to turn tiicir lakes and rivers to the advantage 
of commerce, by promoting an inland navigation. One of their principal works for this 
purpose is the celebrated canal reaching from Canton to Pekin, and forming a com¬ 
munication between the southern and northern provinces. This canal extends through 
no less a space than ^00 leagues ; but its navigation is interrupted in one place by >a 
mountain, where passengers are obliged to travel 10 or 12 leagues over land. A number 
of other canals are met with in this and other provinces ; most of which have been exe¬ 
cuted by the industry of the inhabitants of different cities and towns, in order to pro¬ 
mote their communication with the various parts of the empire. M. Grosier remarks 
that in these works the Chinese have surmounted obstacle.^ that perhaps would have 
discouraged any other people ; such, for an example, is part of a canal which conducts 
from Chao-king to Ning-po. Near these cities there are two canals, the waters of which 
do not communicate, and which differ lO or 12 feet in their level. To render this place 
passable for boats, the Clunesc hac constructed a double glacis of large stones, or 
rather two inclined planes, which unite in an acute angle at their upper extremity, and 
extend on each side to tlie surface of the water. If the bark be in the lower canal they 
push it up the plane of the first glacis by moans of several capstans, until it is raised to 
the angle, when by its own weight it glides down the second glacis, and prccipitalcs 
itself into the water of the higher canal with the velocity of an arrow. It is astonishing 
Voi,. II. /IP 
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that these barks, wlilch are generally very long aiifl hearily laden, never l)ursl asrndcr 
^'hen they are balanced on this acute antilc : however «c never hear of any accident of 
this kind happening in the passa<;e. It is raie they take the precaution of using for their 
keels a kind of wood which is exceedingly hard, and pioper for resisting the violence of 
such an effort, 

Tlie following remarkahlc phenomenon in a (.'Id use river is related by Fatl»cf le 
Courteux, a French missionary. Some leagues above the village Che-pai (saya he) 
the river becomes considerably smaller, although none of its waters How into any other 
chanrict ; and eight or nine leagues below it resumes its former bieadtb without receiv¬ 
ing any additional supply, excepting what it gels from a few small rivulets, which are 
jdmost dry during the greater part of the year. Opposite to C'iie-j>ai it is so much di¬ 
minished that, excepting one charnel, which is not very broad, 1 ii.ivc [)a.ssed and repassed 
it several times by the help of a common |)olc. I was always surprised to fmd this 
river so narrow and shallow in this place ; but I never ihougiit of inquiiiug into the cause 
«»f it, until the loss of a bark, belonging to a Christian family, alVoided me an oj’portn- 
nity. In that |)Iace where the river diminishes almost of a suddt!'. it Haws with great 
]m[)ctuusity, and where it resumes its former lireadlh it is c<|uaily rapid. At the sixth 
moon, wiicn the water was high and the wind strung, the bark 1 have mentioned arriving 
above Che-pai, was driven on a sand bank ; fur between these two places the river is 
full of moveable sand banks, which are continually shiftening their situation. 'Die 
master of the boat dropped his anchor until the wind should abate and permit him to 
continue his voyage ; but a violent vortex of niovcablc sand, which was cast up from the 
bottom of the river, laid the bark on its side ; a second vortex succeeded; then a third ; 
and afterwards a fourth, which shattered the bark to pieces. When I arrived at the 
place where thfs bark bad been lost, the wcatlier w'as mild and serene; 1 perceived edtiies 
in the current every where around ; which absorbed and carried to the, bottom of the 
river whatever floated on the surface ; and at the same time the sand was thrown vio¬ 
lently up with a vortical motion. Above these eddies the water was rapid, but without 
any fall ; and in the place below, where the river resumes its usual course, no eddies are 
to be seen ; but the sand is thrown up in the same violent manner ; and in some places 
there are wtiter-falls, and a kind of small islands scattered at some distance from one 
another. These islands which appear above the surface of the water, are not solid 
earth, but consist of branches of trees, roots, and herbs, collected together. 1 was told 
that these boughs rose up from the water, and that no one knew the'place from whence 
they came. 1 was informed that these masses, which arc 40 or 50 feet in extent on 
that side on which we passed, were immoveable and fixed in the bottom of the river; 
that it was dangerous to approach them, because the water formed whirlpools every 
where around them; that, however, when the river was very low, tlie fishermun some¬ 
times ventured to collect the buhscs that floated on its surface, and which they used for 
fuel. I am of opinion that ut the place of the river which is above Cherpai the water 
falls into deep pits,. from whence it forces up the sand with that vortical motion ; and 
ibat it .flows under-ground to the other place, eight cr nine leagues below, where it 
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carries with it all the boughs, weeds, and roots, which it washes down in its course, and 
thus forms those islands which appear above its surface. We know ihrrreare some rivers 
that lose themselves entirely or it) part in the bowels of tl)e earth, and which afterwards 
aiise in some other place ; bnt I believe there never was one known to lose part ol its 
water below its own channel and again to recover it at the distance of some leagues.” 

It. h.‘)s already heen said that China is in genera! a fertile country, and indeed p’1 
travellers agree in this respect, and make encomiums on the extent and beauty of its 
plains, bo careful ar c il;e hu.'^handmen of this einfrire to lose nunc of their ground, that 
neither inclosure, hedge, nor ditch, nay scarce a single tree are ever to be met with. 
In .‘several places the land yitld.s two crojrs a-vcai*, and even in the interval between the 
harvests the people sow several kinds of pulse and small grain. The plains of the 
northern provl? ccs yield wheal; those of the southern rice, because the country is low 
and covered w till water. Notwithstanding all this fertility, however, the inhabitants art 
much more ficqii'm ly afflicted with famine than those of the European nations, though 
liie countries of Europe produce much less than C'hina. For this two causes are as¬ 
signed. J’irst the destruction of the rising crops by drought, hail, inundations, locusts, 
See. ; in w hich ca.se China cannot, like the European counlrie.s, be supplied by iinporta- 
liou. 'I’his is evident by con.siilcring how it is situated with regard to other nations. 
On the north are llic Mogul Tartms, a lazy, indolent race, who subsist principally on 
the tlcsh of their docks ; sowing only a little millet for their own use. The province of 
Lcatong, which lies to the north-east, is indeed extremely fertile, but too far distant 
from the capital and centre of the empire to supply it with provisions ; and besides all 
carriage is impracticable, but in the winter, when great quantities of game and fisl), pre¬ 
served in ice, are sent thither. No corn is brought from Corea to China ; and though 
the Japan islands are only three or four days sailing from the Chinese provinces of 
Kiang-nan and Che-kyang, yet no attempt was ever made to obtain provisions from 
thence; whether it be that the Japanese have nothing to spare, or, on account of the 
insults offered by these islanders to foreign merchants. Formosa lies opposite to the 
province of Fo-hien ; but so far is that island from being able to supply any thing, that, 
in a time of scarcity, it requires a supply from China itself. The province of Canton it 
also bounded by the sea, and has nothing on the south but islands and remote countries. 
One year, when rice was exceedingly scarce there, the emperor sent for F. Paranin, a 
Jesuit missionary, and asked him if the city of Mocao could not furnish Canton with 
rice, until the supply he had ordered from other provinces should arrive: but was in¬ 
formed that Mocao had neither rice, corn, fruits, herbs, nor flocks ; and that it generally 
gut from China what was necessary for its subsistence. The only method therefore the 
Chinese can take to guard against famines arising from these causes i« to erect granaries 
and public magazines in every province, and most of the principal cities of the empire, 
"i’liis has at all times been a principal object of care to the public ministers ; but though 
this mode of relief still takes place in theory,^ so many ceremonies are to be gone through 
before any supply can be drawn from those public repositories, that it seldom arrives 
seasonably at the places where it was wanted ; and thus numbers of unhappy wretches 
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perish for want. Second, Another cause for the scarcity of grain in this empire -s the 
prodigious consumption of it in the composition of wines, and a spirituous liquor called 
rack. But though government is well apprized that this is one of the principal sources 
of famine throughout the empire, it never employed means sufficient to prevent it. IVo- 
claniations indeed have frequently been issued, prohibiting the distillation ot rack ; and 
the appointed officers rvill visit the still-houses and destroy the furnaces if nothing is 
given thetn ; but on slipping some money into their hands they shut their eyes, and go 
somewhere else to receive another bribe. When the mandarin himself goes about, how¬ 
ever, these distillers do not escape quite so easily ; the workmen being whipped and 
imprisoned, after which they are obliged to carry a kind of collar, called the canque ; 
the masters likewise are obliged to change their habitations, and conceal themselves foe 
a short time, after which they generally resume their operations. It is impossible, how¬ 
ever, that any method of this kind can prove effectual in suppressing these manufactories, 
while the liquors themselves are allowed to be sold publicly ; and against this there is 
no law throughout the empire. Our author, however, justly observes, that in case of a 
prohibition of this kind, the grandees would he obliged to deny themselves the use of 
their luxuries, vvhich would be too great a sacrifice fur the good of the empire. 

The population of China is so great, in comparison with that of the European coun¬ 
tries, that the accounts of it have generally been treated as fabulous by the western 
nations ; but by an accurate investigation of some Chinese records concerning the num¬ 
ber of people liable to taxation throughout the empire, sir G. Slaunton has showed that 
it cannot be less than 333,000,000. For this extraordinary population are assigned the 
following causes. First the strict observance of hlial duty throughout the empire, 
and the prerogatives of fraternity, which makes a son the most valuable property of a 
father. Second, The infamy attached to the memory of those who die without children. 
Third, The universal custom by which the marriage of children becomes the principal 
concern of .the parents. Fourth, the honours bestowed by the state on those w idows 
who do not marry a second time. Fifth, Frequent adoptions, which prevent families 
from becoming extinct Sixth, The return of wealth to its original stock, by the disin¬ 
heriting of daughters. Seventh, the marriage of soldiers. Eighth, The fixed state of 
taxes ; which being always laid upon lands, never fall hut indirectly on the trader and 
mechanic. Ninth, The small number of sailors and travellers. Tenth, To these may 
be added the great number of people who reside in China only by intervals ; the profound 
peace which the empire enjoys ; the frugal and laborious manner in wliich the great 
live ; the liuie attention wbjcb is paid to the vain and ridiculous prejudice of marrying 
below one’s rank; the antient policy of giving distinction to men ^nd hot to' families; 
by attaching nobility only to employments and talents, witiibut suffcrlhg it to become 
hereditary. And lastly, A decency of public manners, and a total ignorance of scan¬ 
dalous intrigues and gallantly. 

The government of China is purely patriarchal. The emperor Is more unlimited in 
his authority than any other potentate on earth ; no sentence of death pronounced by 
eny of the tribunals, can be executed without his consent, and ev^ry verdict in civil 
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sflfciirs 'h suljjecl to he revised by him; nor can any determination be of force u'V.il it 
Ins been confirmed by the emperor : and, or. the contrary, whatever ficntcnce he pa-^sc? 

executed v^ilhont delay ; his edicts arc respected throui»hout the empire as if tin y came 
liom a dirinity ; he alone has the disposal of all his offices, nor is there anv such li/m^ 
si-^ the [rarchase of pl.iccs in China ; rntrit, real or supposed, raises to an office, and 
rank is attached to it only. Even the succession to the throne is not altogether here¬ 
ditary. The emperor of China has the power of choosing his own successor nithoct 
consnltmg any of his nobility, and can .select one, not only fronr among his o^\n ciili- 
dren, hut even from the body of his people ; and there have been .several instances o; 
hi.s making use of this right ; and he has even the power of altering this .succe.ssion alter 
n has heeii once fixed, in case the person pitched rrpon does not behave towards him 
with proper respect. Tlic emperor can also prevent the princes of the blood from 
bearing the title with which, according to the constitution of tiic empire, I'.icy an: 
iuvc.sted. They may indeed, notwithstamrmg this, posse.ss their hereditary di.»nity ; in 
wliicii case they are allowed a revenue proportioned to their high birth, as well as a |>a* 
iace. officers, and a court ; but they have neither infl lencc nor power, and their authority 
i.s lower than Itiat of the meanest mandarin. 

The mandarins are of tw(. classes, viz tliose of letters, and tlic inferior .sort, stvled 
mandarins of arms, d'iic latter, by no means enjoy the same consideration with the 
lormt'r sort ; indeed, in China, the literati are liighly honoured, and to tlicir influence 
M. Crosier sup'ioses that we may, in a great measure, ascijbe the mildness and equity of 
the government, though he thinks that the balance may incline rather too much in their 
fiivour. Several <iegiecs answering to tliose of bachelor, liocnliate, and doctor must be 
past tbrough before one can attain to the dignity of mandarin of letters ; though some- 
limes, liy the favour of the emperor, it is conferred on those that have attained only the 
two first degrees : hut even the persons who have gone through all the three, enjoy at 
first only the government of a city of the second or third class. lien several vacancies 
Jiappen in the government of cities, the emperor invites to court a corresponding num¬ 
ber of the literati, whose names arc w rilten down in' a list. The names of the vacant 
governments are then put into a box, raised so high that the candidates are able only to 
rcacli it with their hands ; after which, they draw in their turns, and each is appointed 
governor of the city \ihose name he has drawn. 

'I'he armies of this empire are proportioned to its vast extent and population; 
being computed, in time of peace, at more than TOO,000. Their pay amounts to about 
two-pence halfpenny, and a measure of rice, per day, though some of them huso double 
pay, and the pay of horsemen is double to that of a foot soldier; the emperor furnishes 
H horse, and the horseman receives two measures of small heans for his daily suhsi-stcnce ; 
the arreari of the army being punctually paid up every three months. 

The arms of a Inrseman are a helmet, cuirass, lance, and sahre ; those ot a foot 
soldier are a pike and sabre ; some have fnzco.s, and others hows an»l arrows. All these 
are carefully inspected at every review ; and if any of them wcic fnimJ in tfie least rusl- 
Vpin U 4 Q 



Wng;'licquaiiiied witlj the u«c of gunpowtifr for blowmji up 
purfKMtcis ; but it U not till n'ithin the two or ii>r€ti 
thflit they have been possessed of jjuns. 

'i'he best soldiers in China are pronireJ from liie three northern |>rovince8» the otiieis 
being seldom called forth, but allowed to remain at peace with their families; iodie.l 
there is not even occasion for exerting their miliairy talents, unless it be in the qut.'IIii.'g 
of an insurrection, when a mandarin or governor usually accompanies 'J i;ty 

inarch in i\ very tumultuous manner, but want neither skill nor agility in performing liifir 
nitrerent evolutions. They, in general, handle a sabre well, and shoot very dexleiou.-'y 
nidi bows and arrows. There arc in China more than 2000 places of arms; and 
through the different provinces llicre are dispersed about 3000 towers or castles, all ot 
liienj defended by gerrisons. Soldiers continually mount guard there ; and the hi‘>l 
apncarance of tumult the nearest sentinel makes a signal from the top of the toiler, liy 
twiMjiig a flag in the day-time, or lighting a torch in'- the night; when the neigli- 
bouring garrisons immediately repair to the place where their presence is ncccs 
sarv. 


'Ihe principal defence of the empire, again, t a foreign enemy, is the great wall, 
w hich separates China from Tarlary, extending more than 1500 mile# in lengtii, and of 
such thickness that six horsemen may easiiv rule abreast upon it. It is flanked with 
towers, two bow-shots distance from one anoUier ; and it is said, that a third of the 
able-bodied men in the empire were employed in constructing it. The workmen were 
ordered under pain of death, to place the materials so closely that not the least entrance 
might be afforded for any instrument of iron ; and thus tlie work was constructed with 
sucirsolidity that it is still almost entire, though 2000 years have elapsed since it was 
constructed. This extraordinary work is carried on not only through the low lands and 
valleys but over hills and mountains : the heiglit of one of whicli was computed by F. 
Verbiest at 1236 feet above the level of the spot where he stood. According to F. 
Milt tinu it begins at the gulph of Lea-tong, and readies to the mountains near the city 
of Kin on the Yellow river; between which places it meets with no interruption, ex¬ 
cept to the north of the city of Suen, in the province of Pecheli, where it iis interrupted 
by a ridge of hideous and inaccessible mountains^ to which it is closely united. It is 
likewise interrupted by the river Hoang-ho; but for others of an infisrior size, arches 
have been constructed through which the waten pass* freely. Mr. Bell informs us that 
it is carried across rivers and over the tops of the highest hills ^without tiie kast inter- 
niptionr keeping nearly along that circular range of barren rocka which} iaeloscs the 
country ; and after running about 1200 miles/ ends in iinpassalde mountains-and sandy 
deserts. The foundation consists of large blocks of stone, laid in mortar; but all the 
rest is of brick. The whole is so strong and well built that K scarcely needs any repairs; 
and in the climate in which it stands, may remain in the same condition for many 
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awes. cai:;<*cl over steep rocks, where no Ijorsc can pass, is about 15 or 20 

feet i)i :h ; iuii when rure'iiiifr throijglj a valley, or crossing a river, it is hIjoliI SO feet 

lii^li, uitli s(j'vu»ie towers, and aiubrasiircs at equal distances. 'J'lic top is Hat and paved 
>vilh cut stone ; and ivheie it rises over a rock or eminence, there is an ascent iiiado by 
an easy stone stair. “ This Wall (onr autljor adds) was begun and comph tcly fu, lilicrl 
in the short sf»aco of live years; and it is reported that the labourers, for many niiios, 
stood so close liiat they could handle the materials from one to anotlier. Tiiis .seems tl;.* 

more probable, as tlic rugged rocks among which it was built must have pi evented ail 

use of carriages ; and neither clay for making bricks, nor any kind of cement are to be 
found among them. 

The whole ci il covernment of China is managed by the following courts: 1. The 
eiupcroi’s grand coiincii, comnosetl of all tiic ministers of slate, presidents, and as¬ 
sessors of tlie siv: sovercip-T courts, ami of three others to be afterxvards mentioned. 
M'liis is never assein' led but on alltiirs of the greatest importance; the emperor’s piivate 
council being sub.'^tituted to it in cases of smaller moment. 2. The chief of the other 
courts iurni.shes mandarins for the different provinces, watches over their conduct, and 
keeps a journal of their transactions, and informs the emperor of them, wlio rewards or 
punishes according to the report he gets. 

This second tribunal, which may be called a kind of civil inquisition, 'is subdivided 
into four otliers ; the first entrusted with the care of selecting those, who, on account 
of their learning or other good properties arc capable of filling the offices of govern¬ 
ment ; the second appointed to take care of the conduct of the mandarins ; the third 
nffi-xing the seals to the different public acts, givins the seals to mandarins, and examin¬ 
ing those of the different dispatciics; while the fourth euquiics into the merit of the 
grandees of the empire, not excepting the princes of the impciial blood themselves. 
The principal .sovereign court to which these four io^t are subordinate is called Lii-pou. 

2. IIou-pou, or the grand treasurer, superintends uil the finances of the state ; is 
the guardian and protector of the treasures and dominions of the cii;pcror, keeping an 
account of liis revenues, &c. ; superintending tiui management and coining of money ; 
the public magazines, custom houses ; and, lastly, keeping an exact register of all the 
families in the empire. 'J'o assist this court, i J. others arc appointed througliout the 
different provinces of the empire. 

3. Lii-pou, or the court of ceremonies. *' It is an undoubted fact (says M. Grosiei) 
that ceremonies form, in part, the base of the C’hinese government. This tribunal takes 
care to support them and enforce their observance ; it inspects also the arts and sciences 
It is consulted by the emperor when lie designs to confer particular honours ; lakes care 
of the annual sacrifices offered by him, and even regulates the entertainments ^ hich 
he gives either to strangers or to his own subjects ; it also receives and entertains foreign 
ambassadors, and preserves tranquillity among the different religious sects, in the em¬ 
pire. It is assisted by four inferior tribunals. 

4. Ping-pou, or the tribunal of arms, comprehends in its jurisdiction the whol>: 
militia of the empire ; inspecting also the fortresses, magazines, arsenals, and store" 
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lioiiscs of t'verv kind, as ucl! as llic many factories of arms, both on'ensive and defensive; 
examining ami appeinting officers of every rank. It is composed c'liiirelv of mandarins 
of letters ; ami the fo ir tribunals depending upon it consist also of literati. 

5. The IIong-po:i is the criminal bench for the whole empire, and is assisted by 14 
subordinate tribunals. 


0, The ('orig-f'on, or tribunal of piildic woik.s, snrvcy.s and keeps in repair the empe- 
rorV palace.s, as well as. those of the princes and viceroys, and the buildings xvhere the 
liibunals are held, with the temples, tombs of the sovereigns, end all public monuments. 
It lias bf'siilcs the superintendence of the streets, public highways, bridges, lakes, rivers, 
and every thing relating cither to interiiHi or foreign navigation. I'our inferior tribn- 
Ji.ils assist in tlic discharge of these duties ; the first drawing the plans of public works : 
t!)e second directing the work-shops in the ditferent cities of the cniftirc ; the third .sur¬ 
veying the causeways, roads, bridges, canals, tS:c. ; and the foni tli taking care of the em¬ 
peror’s palaces, gardens, and orcbartls, and receiving their produce. 

Ail tficse tribunals are composed one lialf of Chinese and the other of Tartars ; and 
one of t.he presidents of each superior iribim il is always a'I’artar f>oin. Xone o( the 
courts above described, however, has nhsolute auliiority, even in its own jnrisiliciis.n ; 
not can its decisions be carried into execution wiibout the concurrence of another tiibu- 


iial, and sometimes of several others. 

To prevent any unlawful combination among the tribunals, each has its rf n<or ap 
pointed. This is nn officer, whose duty is merely to watch over the jirocetdings of liie 
court, without deciding upon any thing himself. lie a-ssists therefore at all assrniblics, 
revises all their acts, and, without acquainting the court in the least with citfjer his .sen¬ 
timents or intentions, immediately informs the emperor of what he judges to be amiss, 
lie likewise gives information of the behaviour of the mandarins, eilii r in the public 
administration of affairs or in their private coiuluct ; nay, sometimes he will not 
scruple to reprimand the emperor for wbol be siqiposes to b<> erroneous in bis conduct. 

These cen.sors form a tribunal of their own, tailed ton-tclie-yvcn. 


There are slid two otlier courts in C.'hina, lioth ol them peculiar to the empire, which 
deserve to be mentioned. 7'he first is that of princes; and which, in conformity wiih 
its title, is composed of princes only. In the registers of this tiibnnal are inscribed luo 
names of all the children of the imperial family, as well as dignities and titles which the 
emperor confers upon them. This is the only tribtmal where the princes can be tiied, 
and here they are absolved or punished according to the pleasure of the judges. 

The other tribunal is that of history, called by the ('hincse ham-lui-yvan. It is com¬ 
posed of the greatest geniuses of the empire, and men of the most profound erudition. 
These arc entrusted with the education of the heir apparent to ilie throne, and the 
compilation and arrangement of the general history of the empire ; which !a.st part of 
tlieif office renders them formidable even to the emperor himself. From tills body 
tlic mandarins of the first class and the presidents of the supreme class are gt'iicraily 
chosen. 


I hc basis of ail the civil .laws of the Chinese is filial piety. Kvery mandarin, who isi, 
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a governor either of a province or a city, must instruct the people assembled around him 
twice a-month, and recommend to them the observance of certain salutary rules, which 
are summed up in a few short sentences, and such as no person can ever be supposed 
capable of forgetting. 

The slightest punishment in China is the bastinado ; and the number of blows is to 
be determined by the degree of the offender’s guilt. Twenty is the lowest number; and 
in this case the punishment is considered as having nothing infamous in it, but being 
only a simple paternal correction. In this way the emperor sometimes orders it to be 
inflicted on his courtiers ; which does not prevent them from being afterwards received 
into favour and as much iesi)ected as before. Every mantlarin may inflict the bastinado 
wljen any one forgets to salute him, or when he sits in judgment in public. The instru¬ 
ment of correction is called pan-tsee, and is a piece of bamboo, a little flatted, broad at 
the bottom, and polished at the upper extremity, in order to manage it more easily with 
tlie hand. When the punishment is to be inflicted, the magistrate sits gravely behinil a 
tabic, having on it a hag filled with small sticks, wliile a number of petty ofticers stand 
around iiim, cacij furnished vvitli these pan-tsees, and waiting only for his signal to make 
use of them. The mandarin then takes out one of the little sticks, contained in the bag, 
and throws it into the hall of audience. On this the culprit is seized, and stretched 
out with his belly towards the ground ; his breeches are pulled down to his heels, and 
an athletic domestic applies five smart blows with his pan-tsee. If the judge draw 
another small stick from the bag another officer succeeds, and bestows five more blows, 
and so on until the judge makes no more signals. When the punishment is over, the 
criminal must throw himself on his knees, incline his body three times to the earth, and 
thank the judge for the care he takes of his education. 

For faults of a higher nature the carrying of a wooden collar, called by the Portuguese 
the cangue, is inflicted, n’bis machine is composed of two pieces of wood, hollowed 
out in the middle, which, when put together, leave sufficient room for the neck. These 
are laid upon the shoulders of the criminal, and joined together in such a manner that 
he can neither see his feet nor put his hands to his mouth ; so that he is incapable of 
eating without the assistance of another. This disagreeable burden he is obliged to 
carry day and night; its weight is from 50 to 200 pounds, accorulng to the enormity of 
the crime, to which ttic time of carrying it is also proportioned. For robbery, breaking 
the peace, or disturbing a fanvily, or being a notorious gambler, it is generally carried 
three months. During all this time the criminal is not allowed to take shelter in his own 
house, but is stationed for a certain space of time either in some public square, the gate 
of a city or temple, or, perhaps, even of the tribunal where he was condemned. On the 
expiration of his term of punishment he is again brought before the judge, who exhorts 
him in a friendly manner to mend; and after giving him 20 sound blows, discharges 
him. 

Uanishment is inflicted for crimes of a nature inferior to homicide, and the duration 
is often tor life, if the criminals be sent into Tartary. 

yoi. a 4. a 



liicir canitiil piinislmicnts consist of .st;c.ngliii::. hLNOi.ui;,;, aini cutii;-g iii a Jiousand 
pieces. 

Kv-eiy city in China is tliviJed into clirterctit quarters, each of nhich is suhjccted to 
llic ins|Ha:tion of a certain officer, nljo is answerable for uliatcver pas.ses in the places 
niKier his joristiiction. Katlurs of families as we liave already ob.servcd, are answerable 
for the conduct of theii\children and donjcstics. Xeighbonrs are even obliged to answer 
for one anotiier, and arc hound to give every help and assistance in cases of robbery 
fire, or any accident, especially in the tnghi-tinic. Ali the cities are furnished with 
gates, which are barricaded on the commencement of night, C’cnlinels are also posted 
at certain distances through the streets, who stop all who walk hi the night. ; and a num¬ 
ber of liorsemen go round the ramparts for tnc same nmpose ; so that it is almost 
impossible to chide their vigilance by favour of the darkness. A strict watcli akso 
kept during the day-time ; and all those wiio give any suspicion of their looks, accenr. 
or behaviour, arc immediately carried before a mandarin, and sometimes evrn doUined 
until the plea.sure of the governor be known. 

I'rivatc quarrels do not often happen in C’hina, and it is rare that they arc altcudcd 
with a fatal issue. The champions sometimes decide the quarrel with their lists, l)ul 
most frequently refer the case to a mandarin, alio very often orders them both a sound 
drubbing. None but military people arc pcrmiitcd to wear arms in public ; and this 
privilege is extended even to them only during the time of war, or wlien they accompany 
a mandarin, mount guard, or attend a review. Prostitutes are not allowed to remain 
within the walls of a city, or to keep a house of their own even in the suburbs. 1 liey 
may, liowcvcr, lorlgc in the house of another; but that other is accountable for every 
di.stiirbance which may ha[)pen on their account. 

In all the Cliincsc cities, and even in some of their ordinary towns, there is an oifice 
’.vhere money may be borrowed upon pledges, at the common rate of the country, which 
however is no less than 30 per cent. Every pledge is marked with a number when 
left at the office, and must be produced when demanded ; but it becomes the properly of 
the office it left there a single day longer than the term agreed upon for the payment of 
the money. The whole transaction remains an inviolable secret ; not even the name of 
the person who leaves the pledge being inquired after. 

Great attention is paid by the administration of China to the convenicncy of travellers; 
tlie roads arc generally very broad, ali of them paved in the .southern provinces and some 
in the northern ; but neither liorses nor carriages are allowed to past along these. In 
many places valleys have been filled up, and rocks and mountains cut tiirough for the 
purpose of making commodious highways, and to preserve as nearly as possible on a 
level. They are generally bordered vvith very lofty trees, and in some places with walls 
eight or ten feet high, to prevent travellers from going into the fields; but openings are 
left in proper places, which give a passage into cross roads, that lead to difTerent vil¬ 
lages. Covered seats are erected on all the great roads, where travellers may shelter 
themselves from the inclemency of tlie weather ; tcniplcs and pagoda are also frequent, 
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’i:(o travellers are ailmittcd wiihout scruple in the tlay*tiine, but often meet a 

r'in the night. In these the mandarins only have a right to rest themselves as 

Inng as they think proper. 'Fhere is. however, tio want of inns on the great reads, or 

».'• on tlie cross ones in China; bni they are ill supplied with jtrovisions, and tliose who 

tioqnrnt them are even obliged to carry beds along with them to sleep on, or else take 

iij) ui'h a jihiin mat. 

lowers arc er('cted on all the loads of this great empire, with watch-boxes on the top, 
with .'] ig-stafis. for the convenience of signals in case of anv alarm. These towers are 
S'l'jm.'e, and generally constrnctKl of hiick, hot seldom exceed 12 feet in height. They 
arc built, IiO'vevcr, in. sight of one another, and arc guarded hy soldiers, who run with 
great spec*! from one to another, carrying letters which concern the c-mperor. Intelli- 
gf i)C(5 r)l any reiiKirkahlc event is also conveyed by signals; and thus the court is in- 
lormed, with surprising f|nirkness, of any important matter. Those which are built on 
any of the roads conducting to court are furnished with battlements, and have also very 
large Itclls of cast iron. According to law these towers should be only live lys or half a 


I ivncli league distant from one another. 

There is no public post-othcc in China, though several private ones have been cstab- 
lislie<l ; but tbe. couriers and officers cliarged with dispatches for the em[)ire have only 
a right to make use of them. 'I'liis inconvenience, however, e.xccptcd, travellers find 
conveyance very ea.sv from one part of China to another. Great numbers of porters 
are employed in cverv city, all of wliom arc associated iiiulcr the conduct of a chief, wlio 
legnlatcs all their eugagements, fixes the piices of their labour, receives their hire, and is 
le.'pousilile for every thing they carry. When porters are wanted he furnishes as many 
as may he tu ccs.sarv, and gives the sairc numher of tickets to the traveller ; who returns 
one to poitrT when they have convcyeii their loads to an appointed place. These 

tickets are carried hack to the chief, who imnualialtlv pays them from the money he re¬ 
ceived in advance. On all the great roads in C hina there ate several ofilces of this kind, 
which have a settled corresjiondcuce with others; tlic travellers, therefore, have only to 
carry lo one of these offices a list of such things as they wish to have transported ; this 
is immediately written down in a hook ; and though there should be occasion for 2, 3, 
or 400 portcr.s, they are instantly furnisiicd. Kvery thing is weighed before the eyes of 
their chief, and the hire is five-pence per hundred weight for one day’s carriage. An 
exact register of every thing is kept in the office ; the traveller pays the money in advance, 
after which he has no occasion to give himself any further trouble ; on his arrival at the 
city lie designs, his baggage is found at tlie corresponding olTice, and every thing is de¬ 
livered to iiiiu with the most scrupulous exactness. 

The commerce of China is under the inspection of the tribunal of finances; but on 
this subject the Chinese entertain an opinion quite diil'erent from that of the Europeans. 
Commerce, according to them, is only useful as far as it eases the people of their super¬ 
fluities, and procures them necessaries. For this reason they consider that even which 
ia carried on at Canton as prejudicial to the interest of the empire. “'lliey take from 
us (say the Chinese) our silks, teas, and porcelain ; the price of these articles is raided 
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throniih all the provinces : such a trafle, tlierrfV.re cannot be beneficial. The money 
brouijht us by K irop^ans, and ifie hiij'i.pi ice 1 fM lidcs that accompany it, are mere 
superfluities to such a state as ours. U\! have ii-* occasion tor more bullion than what 
niav be able to atisiver the exigencies of government ami to supply the relative want of 
individuals. It was said by Konan-tse, 2fMi() years afjo, Tiiat the money introduced 
does not enrich a kingdom in anv ntijer way than it i.s introduced by commerce. No 
commerce can be advantageous Ion*' but that which consists in a mutual excharme of 
things necessary or useful. That trade, whether carried on by bai ter or money, which 
has for its object the importing of articles that tend to the gratification of pride, luxury, 
or curiosity, always supposes the existence of luxury : hot luxury, which is an abundance 
of superfluities among certain classes of people, supposes the want ot nt ccssaiics among 
a great many others. The more horses the rich put to the carriages the greater will 
be tbe number of those who arc obliged to walk on foot ; tlie larger and more magnifi¬ 
cent their bouses are, so much more confined and wretched must those of tlic poor 
be ; and the more their tables are covered with a variety of dislics, the more must the 
number of those increase who are reduced to the necessity of feeding upon plain rice. 
Men, united by society, in a large and populous kingdom, can employ their industry, 
talents, and economy, to no better purposes than to provide necessaries for all, and pro¬ 
cure conveniences for some." 

The only commerce considered by the Cliinese as advantageous to their empire is 
that with Russia and Tartary ; by which they are supplied with tho.se furs so necessary 
in the northern provinces. The disputes concerning the limits of the respective empires 
of Russia and China seemed to have paved the way to this commerce. These disputes 
were settled by a treaty on the 9,7th of August, i689. under the reign of Ivan and Peter 
Alexiowitz. The chief of the embassy, on the part of Russia, was Golovin, governor of 
Siberia ; and two Jesuits were deputed on the part of the emperor of China ; and the 
conferences were held in Latin, with a German in the Russian ambassador’s train, who 
was acquainted with that language. Ry this treaty the Russians obtained a regular and 
permanent trade with China, which they had long desired ; but, in return, they yielded 
up a large territory, besides the navigation of the river Amour. The first intercourse 
had taken place in the beginning of the 17th century ; at which time a small quantity of 
merchandize was procured, by some Russian merchants, from the Kalmuc Tartars. 
The rapid and profitable sale of these commodities encouraged certain Siberian Way- 
vodes to attempt a direct and open communication with China. For this purpose se¬ 
veral deputations were sent to the emperor, and though they failed of obtaining the 
grant of a regular commerce, their attempts were attended «iih some consequences of 
importance. Thus the Russian merchants were temi ti .i to send traders occasionally to 
Pekin; by which means, a faint connection was pn >v<'d with that metropolis. This 
commerce, however, was at last interrupted by the < . nencement of hostilities on the 
river Amour ; but after the conclusion of the treaty in ;()«, was resumed with uncom¬ 
mon alacrity on the part of the Russians ; and the ad..inU'gcs thence arising were found 
|o be so considerable; that a design of enlarging it was formed by Peter the Great,. 
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Isbrand Ides, a nulive of the duchy of Holstein, then in the Russian service, was tlicre- 
Ibre dispatched to Pekin, in 16.92 ; by whoso nienns the liberty of trade, before con-^ 
fined to individuals, was now extended to caravans. In the mean time, private mer¬ 
chants continued to trade, as before, not only with the Chinese, but also at the hcad- 
quarteis of the Mogul 'i'artars. The camp of lliese roving Tartars, w'hich was generally 
stotioned near the confluence of tiie Oi hon and Toula rivers, between the southern 
fmiitiers of Siberia ; and tfie Mogul <losei t thus heoame the seat of an annual fair. Com- 
})laints however weie soon made of the diMjnh ily behaviour of the Russians; on which 
the Chinese monarch threatened to expel them from his dominions entirely, and to 
allow them neither to trade wiili the Cliinese nor Moguls. This produced anotlicr 
embassy to Pekin, in 171‘), when matters were again adjusted to llie satisfaction of 
b<;tli parlies. The reconciliation was of no long duration ; for the Russians having 
soon renewed their disorderly behaviour, an order for their expulsion was issued in 
1722 . and all intercourse between the two nations forbidden. The dilTerences were 
once more made np, in 1727, and a caravan allowed to go to Pekin once in three years, 
providcii it consist of no more than 100 persons; and liiat during their stay their ex¬ 
penses .should as formerly, be defrayed by the emperor of China. J he Russians at llic 
same lime obtained fiermission to build a church witliin the precincts of the caravansary ; 
and that four priests were allowed to reside at Pekin for the celebration of divine service ; 
ilu same indulgence being granted to some Russian scholars, tor the purpose ot learn¬ 
ing the Chinese language, and qualifying tliejiiseivcs for being interpreters between the 
two nations. Tliis intercourse continued till llic year 17o-5, since which lime no more 
caravans have been sent to China. It was first interrupted hy a misunderstanding be¬ 
twixt the two courts ; and though thet difference was afterwards made up, no cara¬ 
vans ha vc been sent ever since**. The empress of Russia, sensible that the monopoly 
of tire fur trade (which was entirely confined to the caravans belonging to the crown, 
and prolribited to individuals) was prejudicial to commerce, gave it up in favour of her 
snirjects, in 1762 ; and the centre of commerce betwixt 'he two nations is now at Kiatka. 
Here the trade is entirely carried on by barter. The Russians are prohibited from ex¬ 
porting their own coin : finding it more advantageous to take goods in exchange than to 
receive bullion at the Chinese standard. The principal exports from Russia are furs 
of different kinds ; the most valuable of which arc those of sea otters, heavers, wolves, 
foxes, martens, sables, and ermines ; the greater part of which arc brought from Siberia 
and the newly discovered islands; but as they cannot supply the demand, there i.s a ne¬ 
cessity for importing foreign furs to Petersburg, which are afterwards sent to Kialku. 
V'^arious kinds of cloth are likewise sent to China, as well as hard-ware, and live cattle, 
such as hor.<»e6, camels, See. The exports from China are raw and manufactured silk, 
cotton, porcelain, rhubard, musk, &c. Tiie governtnent of Russia likewise nserves to 
itself the exclusive privilege of purchasing rhubarb. It is brought to Kiatka by gome 
Pukharian merchants, who have entered into a contract to supply the crown wiili it in 
exchange for furs; the exportation of the best rhubarb is forbidden under scveio penal¬ 
ties, but is procured in sufficient quantities bv chandestinely mixing it vvith iureiior rootit 
VoL. 11. 4 S ^ 
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.jp.d sojiictiines by smuggling it ilirccliy. Great part of Europe is supplied with rhubarb 
fforn llussia. 

From the accounts we have from the education of children in China one might be aj‘t 
ro comlude that tliev ought to be the most inteliigetit pcoph; in the world. The book 
ot ceremonies directs the educatiott of a child to commence as soon as it is born, and 
describes exactly tlie qualities which its nurse ougfjt to have. She must speak little, 
adhere skictly to iruti), have a mild temper, behave with yttlability to her equals, and 
with respect to her suj)rrior 5 . 'I'he cfiild is taught to use ti )0 tight hand as soon as it 
can put its hand to his mouth, and then it is weaned. At .six years of age, if a male, lie 
is taught the numhers most in u«e, and made acquainted with the names of the principal 
parts of Uie world ; at seven he is separated from his oister.s, and no longer allowed to 
eat with them nor to sit down in their presence; at eight he is instructed in the rul-cs oi 
good breeding and politeness; at nine he studies the kalendar; at lO he is sent to a 
public school, where lie learns to read, write, and cast accounts; from 1.‘) to 1.^ he is 
taught music, and every thing that he sings consists of moral precepts. It was formerly 
the custom that all the lessons designed for the Chinese vouth were in verse; and it is 
to tin's day lamented that the same custom is not followed, us tlicir education has since 
been rendered much iiiore difficult and laborious. 

At Ibe age of 13 the C'hinc.sc boys are taugtit to handle the bow and arrow, and to 
mount on horseback ; at 20 thev receive the first eaj), if they are thought to deserve it, 
and they are permitted to w ear silk dresses, ornamented with furs; but before tli.it 
period they are not allowed to wear any other thing than cotton. 

Another method of initiating children into the principles of knowledge in this empire 
is by selecting a number of ciiaractpr.s, expressive of the most common objects, engraving 
or painting separately on some kind ot substance, and unicr the thing represented put¬ 
ting the name, which points out to children the meaning of the word. 

A.s the Ciiinese have no proper alphabet they represent almost every thing by difi'erent 
characters. The labour of their vouth therefore is intolerable ; being obliged to study 
Kiany thousand characters, each of which has a distinct and proper signification. Some 
ideas of their difiiculties may be ol)tained from what we are told by F. Martini, who as¬ 
sures us that he was under the necessity of learning 6*0,000 different characters before he 
could read the Chinese authors with tolcrc.hio case. 

The book first put into the hands of tl.e C.’hinese children is an abridgment, which 
points out what a child ought to learn, and the manner in which he should be taught. 
This volume is a collection of short sentences, consisting of three or four verses each, 
all of which rhyme ; and they arc obliged to give an account in the evening of what they 
have learned in the day. After this elementary treatise they put into their hands the 
four books which contain the doctrines of Confucius and Mencius. The sense and 
meaning of the work is never explained to them until they havfe got by heart all the 
characters, that is to say the words, in the book; a method no doubt inconceivably dis¬ 
gusting, and calculated utterly to destroy the genius of a hoy, if he has any. While 
^ey are getting these characters by heart, indeed they are likewise employed in learning 
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td form lliom with a prncil. For this purpose they are furnished with large leaves of 
r)a|)ir, <mi which are wriitcMi or printed, with red ink, very l)ig chaniclcrs ; and nil they 
are required to rio is to cover those red characters with black ink, and to follow exact’v 
their sln^pc and figure ; which insensibly accustoms them to form the difitreut stroke*. 
Alter this they arc mr.de to trace other characters, placed under the paper on which they 
^rfnte. 'J hese are black and much smaller than the other. It is a great advantage to 
the (.'hin' sc lit< rati to he able to paint cha.aclcrs well; and on this account they bestow 
great pains in I'ui iuing the hands of young people. This is of the most consequence to 
literary students, in the examinations which they are obliged to undergo before they can 
be admitted to the lirst degree. Du Halde gives a remarkable instance, viz. that “ A 
candidate for degrees liaving, contrary to order, made use of an abbreviation in writing, 
the character lua, which signifies an horse, had the mortification of seeing his composition, 
though, io other respects, excellent, rejected merely on that account ; besides being 
severely rallied by the mandarin, who told liim that a horse could not walk, unless he 
had all his legs.” 

Alur the scholar has made himself master of the characters, he is then allowed to 
coinptisc ; hut the subject of his composition is pointed out to him only by one word. 
Competitions are likewise established in China, but most of them are of a private nature. 
Twenty or thirty families, who are all of the same name, and wliq conacquently have 
only one hall for the names of their ancestors, agree among themselves to send their 
children twice a month to this hall in order to compose. Each head of a family in 
turn gives the subject of this literary contest and adjudges the prize ; but this costs 
him a dinner, vvl\ich he must cause to be carried to the hall of comiielition. A line 
of about ten-pence is imposed on the parent of each scholar who a|jscnts himself from 
tills exercise. 

It frequently happens that the mandarins of letters order these students to be brougi.t 
before them, to examine the progress they have made in their studies, m excite a spirit 
of emulation among them, and make them give such application as may qualify tlicin for 
any employment in the slate. Even the governors of the cities do not think it Ih‘!(>w 
their dignity to take tliis care upon Ihcm.selvcs; ordering ail those students who rebide 
near them to appear before their tribunal once a month; the author of tlie best compo¬ 
sition is honoured with a prize, and the governor treats all the candidates on the day of 
competition at his own e.xpcnce. In every city, town, and village in (^hina there are 
schoolmasters, who teach such sciences as are know n in that country. Parents, posscb- 
sed of a certain fortune, provide masters for their children, to attend and instruct them, 
to form their minds to virtue, and to initiate them in the rules of good breeding and tiio 
accustomed ceremonies, as well as to make tlicm acquainted with the laws and history, 
if their age will admit^ These masters have, for the most part, attained to one or two 
degrees among the litmti, and not unfrequcnlly arrive at the first employments ol the 
state. 

The education of the Chinese women is confined to giving them a taste for solitude, 
and accustoming them to modesty and silence; and if their parents arc rich they are 
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likewise instructed in such accomplishments as may render them agreeable to tlie other 
sex. 

Tlierc is little distinction in China between tlic ordinary tlress of men and women. 
Rank and dignity are distinguished by certain accessary ornaments, anti the person would 
be severely chastised who should presume to assume them without being properly autho- 
vised. The dress in general consists in a long vest, which reaches to the ground. Otic 
p irt of this vest, namely that on the left side, folds over the other, and is fastened to llic 
right by four or five small •gold or silver buttons, placed «it a little distance from one 
another. The sleeves are wide towards the shoulder, growing narrower as they approach 
liic wrist, where they terminate in the form ot a horse-shoe, covering the hands entirely, 
and leaving nothing but the ends of the fingers to be seen. Round their middle they 
werr a large girdle of silk, the ends of which hang down to their knees. Iroui this 
girdle id suspended a sheath, containing a knife and two small sticks, which they use as 
furks. Ilelow this robe they wear a pair of drawers, in summer made of linen, and iit 
winter of satin lined with fur, sometimes of cotton, and in some of the northern pro¬ 
vinces with skins. ■ These arc sometimes covered with another pair ot white taftety. 
Tijeir shirts are always very short and wide, of different kinds of cloth according to the 
season. Under these they wear a silk net, to prevent it from adhering to the skin. In 
warm weather they have their necks always bare ; when it is cold they M'ear a collar made 
of silk, sable, or fox’s skin joined to their robe, which, in winter, is trimmed with sheeps 
.skin, or quilted with silk or cotton. That of people of quality is entirely lined witli 
beautiful sable .skins, brought from Tartary, or with the finest foxes skins, trimmed with 
sable; and in the spring it is lined with ermine. Above their robe they wear also a kind 
of sur-tout, with vtidc sleeves, but very short, which is lined in the same manner, 
i lte emperor and the princes of the blood only have a right to wear yellow; certain 
mamlai ins ha*.c liberty to wear satin of a red ground, but only upon days of ceremony ; 
in geufcia! they are clothed in black, blue, or violet. Ihe common people are ahowed 
to ivear no other colours but blue or black, and their dress is always composed of plain 
cotton cloth. 

Formerly the Chinese were at great pains to preserve their hair; but the Tartars, who 
subdued them, compelled them to cut off the greater part of it, and to alter the form ot 
iheir clothes after the Tartar fashion. This revolution in dress was not effected without 
hlood-sbed, though the conqueror, at the same time, adopted in other respects the laws, 
manners, and customs of the conquered people. *^1 bus the Chinese arc painted as if 
bald, but they are not so naturally ; that small portion ot hair w hich they preserve behind 
or on the tops of their heads is all that is now allowed them. 1 his they wear very long 
and plait like a tail. In summer they wear a kind of cap, shaped like an inverted cone, 
lined with satin, and covered with ratan or cane, very prettily vj^ought. Ihe top ter* 
minatesin a point, to which they fix a tuft of red hair, which .spreads over U and covers 
it to the brims. This hair grows between the legs of a kind ot cow, and is capable ot 
taking any colour, especially a deep red. This ornament is much used, anti any ptj- 
•on who chooses tnav wear it. 
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1 he in.iivliulnj and literati wear a cap of tin- p:i i;r- ronn ns thr* forej'.inij. r.nlv it is 
liiK.d with n-d siiti'.i, niid cover(!..| on the oiitsidc • idi wl.ilc!. A t'-ii ot ‘t.w Ian st 

n il .silk IS fixed over it, w.hich is siifieic'd t*j iiiiii f ilnwn or wave «ii.h ike ''.iod. i’< oa'e 

.... w I 

ut Mistuietion ^^nu’raUy use tl»e conimoii cup when timv mount on lorsehaek or (iuii 14 
had weather ; heiii^ better calculated to keep o!t' nnu, and .slicltcr those who wear il 
Irom the rays ol the sun. For wint'T they have another cap, borilered wiiii sable, tr- 
n.ine, or tox s skin, atifl onianu nted witii a tuK of .silk like the former. In these fur 
tiiiumiii>fs tlicy aie very curious, somclitucs cxpeiuling 40 or 50 ounces of silver 
Uj)ou them. 

llie C hinese [)eoiiIe of rank never fjo abroad without l)oots, made of satin or some 
other silk, and .sometimes of cotton, but always dved ; tbev liavc neitiicr heel nor top, 
an<l are made to fit the toot with the greatest exactness. When they travel on horse- 
bacK, now ever, they have others made of tlie skin of a cow or hor.se, uunlc very (jliable. 
Fheir boot stockings are of silk stnlT, ({oiltcd and lined with cotton, reaching above tiie 
top ot their hoots, and ornamented with a border of velvet or cloth. In sumniLM they 
wear a cooler kind, and in their houses a sort of slijjpers, made of silk st\iff. The com¬ 
mon people are contented with black slii)pers, made of cotton cloth, 'i lie fan is also a 
necessary appendage of the Chinese dress, and is reckoned equally necossary with the 
boots. 

1 hf dress of the women consists of a long robe quite close at top, and long enough to 
cover even their Iocs, with sleeves so long tliatthey would hun^ down upon the ground, 
did they not take care to tuck them up; but their hands are seldom seen. The colour 
oi Ihcir dresses is entirely arbitrary, but black and violet are generally chosen by those 
advauctil in life. The young ladies, like those of Europe, make use of paint to give 
a bloom to tlicir complexion ; but this, though not tlic same with tlie kind used in 
Europe, agrees with it in the eftVet of soon wrinkling the skin. Tiieir general head¬ 
dress consists in arranging their hair in several curls, amonn w hich are inter.spersed small 
tnlis of gold or silver flowers. According to Dr. Hulde, some of them ornament their 
heads with the image of a fabulous bird, concerning which many stories are told. 
Ihisi-sundc of copper or silver yilf, its winijs extcmied, and lying pretty clu.se to the head¬ 
dress, embracing the upper part of their temples, while the Umg spreading tail lorms a 
kind of plume on the ti.'p of ihe liead. Its body is directly over tin* head, and the neck 
and hill hung down, the former being jniiud to the body by a concealed hinge, in order 
that it may play freely and juove almut on the least motion of the head. The wliule 
bird adheres to the head by means of tlie claws, which are fixed in the hair. 

Etnlies ol quality sometimes wear several ot these birds made up into a .single ornar 
incu-t, the workmanship of wliich is vrry t.xiiensivc. Young hulics wc.tr ah'O a crown 
made of pasteboard, the lore part of which rises in a point a'.ujvc the forch( ud, and is 
coveicd with Jewels. 1 he rest of the head is decorated wiili natural or ovfifKi.d flowers, 
among which small diamond pins are intersperscvl. The head-iiros.*' ot tin; inihnary 
class ol .women, espccialiy wiien they are advanced in years, consists only of a piece c4' 
very fine silk, wrapped round their heads, 
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Ail aiitiiors a^^ice tuat an abiin J ciistoui prevails throuiiiiont China, of confining l!ie 
foot ot lemalc infants in such a inunner that they arc never allowoh Io grow to near 
tneir lull size, 'iiie smallntss of their feet is aecoiinterl sncli a vii!i;al)lc heautv, that 
C iiinese never think they can pay too dear lor if. As soon therefore as a female infin*. 
is horn, the nurse wraps up its feet in verv tight iKunlagos ; atu! this torture must ho e.i- 
d'.ired until their feet have ceased to grow. So jirevalent is the force of co.stom. however, 
that as the child grows uf).‘ she voluntioilv sulunils to new loi lores, in order to hi-coio 
plish liic purpo.se more til'ecliially. 'l iius the C.'iiincse \' oincn arc deprived ahno.-vt t ii- 
tirely of the use of their feet; &ml arc .'■I’arcv^ able to walk in tiie most awkwind holihling 
manner for the sijurtest space. 'I'iie shoe of a full grown Chinese wonian will frequently 
nut exceed si\ inciies. The practice, however, is becoiiiG. less /rcipuMit among the com¬ 
mon pco|'lc, e.sj'ecially in the north of China, where the 'l attar customs iu some mea- 
Mire prevail, 

'I'herc are several public festivals annually celebrated in Cliina. One is that alreaily 
mentioned, in whicii the cnqieror tills the ground with hi.s own hands. 'J'his is also 
celebrated on the same day throogiiout the empire. In the morning the governor of 
fvoiy citv comes forth from iiis palace, crow ncii with liowers, and enters his chair, amidst 
the noise of clitfcrent instruments which precede it; a great number of people attending, 
as is usual on all such occasions, i’he ciiair is smromidcd by litters, covered with silk 
carpets, on wiiich arc represented citlicr some illustrious person, who has suppuitcil 
and encouraged agriculture, or some historical painting on the same subject, d'lie 
streets are hung with carpets; triumphal arches arc erected at certain di.s-tances; Un 
terns every where displayed ; and all the houses illuminated. During the ceremony a 
figure resembling a cow, made of baked cartb, with gilt horns, is carried in proeessiou, 
and of such enormous magnitude that 40 men are scarce sutHcient to support it. A 
child follows, with one foot naked and (iie other shod, who is called the spirit of labour 
and diligence, and keeps continually heating the image with a rod to make it advance. 
Labourers, with their implements of husbandry, march behind; and the procession i.s 
closed by a number of comedians and people in ma'sks. 'J hc governor advances towards 
the eastern gate, and returns in the same manner, 'i'hc cow* is then stripped of its ornn 
nicnts, a prodigious number of earthen calves taken from its belly, and distributed among 
the people; after which the large figure is broken in pieces, and distributed in tiie same 
manner. Tlie ceremony is ended by an oration in praise of agriculture, iu which tiic 
governor endeavours to excite bis bearers to the practice of that useful art. 

Other two festivals are celehratcd in C'bina, with still more magnificence than that 
above described. One of them is at the commencement of the year; the other is called 
the feast of lanterns. Dining the celebration of the former all busii)c.ss, whether (>i> 
vale or public, is suspended, the tribunals are shut, the posts stopped, presents are given 
and received, and visits paid. All the lamily assemble in the evening and partake of a 
feast, to which no stranger is admitted ; though they become a little more sociable on 
the fullpwing day. 

'Die feast of lunlcrns ought to take place on the lotli day of the first month, !)u; 
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nsiiallv coiiinionccs on the evening of tlie and dnes not cini iili (tj.it of lljc* iGlh. 
At that time every city and village, tiie bhoie.s of (i.e tea, tnid the hanisS ol ail the rivets 
.'ire hnng wiili lanterns of various shapes and .sizes ; some of them being seen in the 
courts and nindous, Xo expenet; is sjiartd <jn tlii.s occasion ; and some ot the rici. 
people will lav out ciL'ht r)r nine pounds .sterling on one lantern. Some ot these at.* 
very largo, eomjjoscd of .six wooden frames, cither neatly painted or gilt, and filled up 
with pieces of fine transparent silk, upon which arc painted tlowers, animals, and huinan 
lignres ; others arc hluc, and made of a transparent kind of horn. Several lamps and a 
great number of wax candles arc placed in the iirside ; to the corners ol each are hxed 
f trearners of silk and satin, of liilVercnt colonrs, wiih a curious piece ot carved work on 
the toji. ihey are likewise acijuaintcil with our magic lantern, which they sometimes 
introduce at this festival. Ilosides this ihev have the art ot forming a snake, fo or 
feet long, fillcil with lights from one end to the oilier; which they cause to twist itsclt into 
(lilfcrent forms and move about as if it was a real serpent. During t’ne same festival 
all the varieties of the Chinese fire-works, so jnslly admired, and wijich sometime ago at 
least surpas.?ed every thing of the kind that could he done in huropo, are exiiihited. 

livery public ceremony in China is carefully rendered as striking as possiijic. A 
viceroy never quits hi.s palace Init with a roval train, dressed in his rolics ot ceremony, 
:i ml carried in u chair tdegaiillv gi|‘, which i.s home upon tiic shoulders ot e.ght donns- 
tics ; two drummers marching hi forc tiic guirds, and heating upon copper l)asul)^. to 
give notice of his approach. Pdght other allendjint* cany standard.s ol wood vaiiitshtd. 
upon which are inscribed in largo characters ail his titles ot honour. After these come 
14 flags, with the symbols of his oftice ; such as the drauon, ivger, phmnix, llLing toi - 
toisc, ive. Six ofiiccrs follow, each bearing a piece ot hoard, in shape like a laige 
.shovel, on which are written in large golden characters, tiie (pialitics of the mandat in 
himself; two others cany, one a large imibrclla of vt ilow silk, and the other the cover 
in which the umbrella is kept. I he first guards arc preceded by two archers on iunse- 
back ; the latter are followed by ollicrs armed with a kind ot weapons coinjiosed ot 
hooked blades, fixed perpendicniailv to long poles, ornamented w ith tour lults of silk, 
j)iaccd at a small distance above one another. Ilciiind liicsc arc two other files ot 
soldiers, some of whom carry large ntaccs with long handies ; others iron maces in liic 
shape of a snake; others are armed with huge hammers; while tho.so behind them cany 
long battle-axes, in the form of a cre.iccnt: others follow, who liavc battle-axes ot anolhvi 
kind ; and behind these are some with the hooked weapons already described. 

Ilebind these come soldiers, armed w’itli treble pointed spears, arrows, or battle-axes, 
having in front two men, who carry a kind of box, containing the viceroys sea!, 1 iien 
come two othec drummers to give notice of his approach. Two otHcers luliow, l.aving 
on their heads felt hats, adorned with plumes of feathers, and each armed w ith a cano 
to recommend regularity and good order to the surrounding multitude. l«o otlicis 
bear maces in the form of gilt dragons. These again are followed by a number of 
magistrates and afticers of justice ; some of whom carry whips or flat sticks, w hile olhcis 
have chains, hangers, and silk scarfs. Two sfamlard-bcarcrs and a captain command 
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this corhpany, which iiiimcdiately precedes the governor. Ills chiiir is surrounded hy 
pagf’S and lootinen, and an ofheerarfenils liiin, who carrit'S a large hm in t'iiu) ot a screen ; 
he is followed by several guard'^, difl’ercntiv armed, togctlier with ensigns and other 
officers, who are also Idllowed bv a great number of domestics, all on horseback, cniiY- 
ing various necessaries tor liic use of the maudaiin. 

In some puts of C'iiina the tea plant glows like a common slirub scattered carelessly 
about, but in those* w lier»*.it is regularly cultivateii it rises from seed sown in rows, at 
the distance of ab^nl fuir feet from each other. Its perpeiulicular gr(jv\in is itnpeded 
tor the convenience of collecting its leaves, which is done fust in spritig and twice after- 
v.ards in the course of the summer. Its long and tender hranclies spring u[) almost 
from the root without any intervening naked trunk. It is busby, like a rose tree, and 
the exfiaiidcd petals of the flower bear some resemblance to that of the rose. Its (piali- 
tics depend on the soil where it grows, the age when the leaves arc plucked off the tree, 
and the management of them afterwards. The largest and ohlest leaves, which arc the 
least esteemed, and destined for the use of the lowest classes of the people, are ofteti e.x- 
posed to sale w ith little previous manipulation, and still retaining that kitul of vcgetahle 
taste which is common to most flesh plants, but which vanishes in a little time, whilst 
the more essential flavour, characteristic of each particular vegetable, remains long without 
diminution. The young leaves undergo no inconsiderable preparation before tlu*y are 
delivered to the purchaser. Every leaf f)assts through the fingers of a female, who rolls it 
up almost to the form it liad assumed before it became expanded in the progress of its 
growth. It is afterwerds placed upon thin plates of eaiihcrti ware oi iron, and dried over 
a clrarcoal fire. It is Kvstly packed in large chests, lined with lliiu plates of lead, ami the 
dried leaves of some large vegetable. 

'J'he ait of manufacturing silk, accordi:)" to the best anthoiities, was communicated 
by tlie Cliiiiesc to the Persians, and by tliem to tbe (iiecks. Tlie art has been known 
in lliis empire from the remotest antiquity; and the breeding of silk-worms and 
making of silk was one of the employments even of the empresses in very early 


ages. 


'Itic most beautiful silk of the whole empire is that of I’cbe-krang, Hhicb is wrougia 
by the mannf.iclorics ( f Nankin. From these are luoiigbl all the stuffs ustd by the em¬ 
peror, and such as be distributes in presents to bis nobility. A great numbi r of excel¬ 
lent workmen are also drawn to tiie manufactories of (.'anton bv the comiiitrce with 

«/ 

JCurope and other parts of A^iu. Here aic manufactured ribbons, stockings, and 
buttons. A pair of siik stockings here cost little more than six siiillihgs sterling. 

'I’he quantity of siik produced in Cliina seems to be almost incxliaustiblc ; the inter¬ 


nal consumption alone being incredilily great, besides that which is txported in com¬ 
merce witli Europe and the rest of Asia. In this empire all who possess a moderate 
fortune wear silk clotlics ; none but the !ov\cr cla^s (4 people wearing cotton stufts, 
which are commonly dyed blue. The pi incipal stuffs manufactured by 'hem are plain 
flowcrecJ gauzes, of wliicli they make summer dresses, and damask of all colours ; striped 
^nd black satins; naped, striped, flowered, douded, and pinked tuffeticj ; crapea. 
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brocudef, [ilubh, diffuiciit kinds of velvet, and a nuiUitiidc of other stuffs unknown in 
Kiiropc. They make particular use of two kinds; one named Tonau-Lse, a kind of 
sp.tin, much stronger, but which has less lustre, than that of I’nropc ,* the other a kind 
ol tadety, of which they make drawers and lining. It is woven exceedingly close ; and 
ij yei HO j»liable that it may be rumpled and rubbed between the hands without any 
trease ; and even when washed like cotton cloth it loses very iitile of its lustre. They 
rnamifaclure also a kind of gold brocades, but of such a slight nature that they can¬ 
not he worn in clothes: they are fabncited by wrapping fine slips of gilt paper round the 
tiircads of silk. 

Poi cclain is another great branch of Chinese manufacture, and employs a vast number 
of workmen. 'I'lie finest is made in a village called King-te-ching, in the province of 
ICiang-si. Manufactories have also been erected in the provinces of To-kien and Can¬ 
ton, but their produce is not esteemed : and one which the emperor caused to be erected 
in Pekin, in order to be under his own inspection, miscarried entirely. 

The Chinese divide their porcelain into several classes, according to its different de¬ 
grees of fineness and beauty. The whole of the first is reserved for the use of the em¬ 
peror, so that none of it ever comes into the hands of other persons, unless it happens 
to be cracked or otherwise damaged, in such a manner as to be unworthy of being pre¬ 
sented to the sovereign. Among that sent to tlie emperor however, there is some por¬ 
celain of an inferior quality, which he riisposes of in presents. There is some doubt 
therefore whether any of the finest Chinese porcelain was ever seen in Europe. Some 
value, however, is now put upon the European porcelain by the Chinese tljemselves. 

Most of the Chinese medicine is absolute quackery; their skill in anatomy is not 
only very limited but mixed with such a number of falsehoods as render it in a manner 
absolutely useless. Their materia medica consists mostly of herbs, of which tea is one. 
To this they ascribe great and wonderfid virtues, especially if it has been gathered on 
any of the summits of a mountain called Mong-chan. The only tldng regarding this 
science which merits any attention is the method they are said to possess of discovering 
whether a man has hanged or drowned himself, or had that violence committed upon him 
by others. In order to discover this the body is first taken from the earth and ashed in 
vinegar. After this a large fire is kindled in a pit, dug on purpose, six feet long, three 
wide, and the same in depth. This lire is continually augmented until the surrounding 
earth becomes as hot as an oven : the remaining fire is then taken out, a large quantity 
of wine is poured into it, and it is covered with a hurdle, made of osier twigs, upon 
which the body is stretched out at full length. A cloth is thrown over both, in the form 
of an arch, in order ihart the steam of the wine may act upon it in every direction. At 
the end of two hours tlic cloth is taken off; and if any blows have been given they then 
appear upon the body, in whatever state it may he. The Chinese likewise assert that 
if the blows given have been so severe as to occasion death, this trial makes the marks 
appear upon the bones, though none of them should be bro|cen or apparently injured. 
The wine used in these trials is only a kind of beer, made from rice and honey. 

The Chinese language consists of a small number of monosyllable words, but tUceC 
Vol. II 4 U 
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are capable of expressing a vast number of ditfercnt ideas from the variation uliicb n 
made in the tone with which they are pronomiced. J'liey have 80,000 cliaractei.«, 
which are not expressive of words but things. Their ink is materially ditl'erent from onrs ; 
and the pencils they use in writing arc commonly made of tlie fur of a rabbit. They 
do not print with moveable types, but vvitii blocks made of hard wood, which serve lor 
the whole page of a book. 

We here .subjoin a description of Corea, which is a peninsula governed by its own 
king, but tributary to China. 

Corea produces wheat, rice, &c. witli a kind of palm-tree, which yields a .gum ca¬ 
pable of producing a yellow varnish, little inferior to gilding. Hence also arc exported 
castor and sable skins ; also gold, silver, iron, and fos.sil salt ; a kind of small brnshe.^, 
for painting, made of the hair of a wolf’.s tail, are: likewise manufactured here, which are 
exported to China, and highly esteemed there. The sea-coa»ls abound in fish, and 
great numbers of whales are found there every year towaids the iiorth-cast. Several ot 
these, it is said, have in their bodies the hv»rpor>ris of the Frcncli and Dutch, tiom whence 
they have escaped in the northern extremities of Europe; which .‘^ecm to indicate a pas¬ 
sage from the European into the Asiatic seas round the coniincnts ot Europe and 
Asia. 

A considerable quantity of the paper of Corea is annually imported into C hina : in ¬ 
deed the tribute due to the emperor is partly paid with it every year. It is madt; ol 
cotton, and it is as strong as clotli, being written ujion with a small hair f.rnsli t/r pem ii ; 
but must be done over with alum-water before it can be written upon in the EmopcHU 
manner. It is not purchased by the Chinese for writing, but fur lilhng up the squarts 
of their sash windows ; because when oiled it resists the wind and rain better than that 
of China. It is used likewise as wrapping paper; ami is serviceable to tlie tailors, who 
rub it between their hands until it becomes as soft and Ilexibic as tlie finest cotton clotl», 
instead of which it is often employed in lining clothes. It has also this singular properly, 
that if it be too thick for the purpose intended, it may he easily split into two or ilirco 
leaves, each of which arc even stronger than the best paper of China. 

The Coreans arc well made, ingenious, brave and tiactable; arc fond ot dancm j, and 
shew great docility in acquiring the scieiice.s, to whidi they apply witii gn at ardour, and 
honour in a particular manner. The northern Coreans are larger sized and more lotiust 
than those of the .south; have a taste tor arms, and become excellent .soldiers. 'I heir 
arms are cross bows and long sabres. Men of learning are distinguished from other 
classes of people by two plumes of feathers in their caps; and when merchants present 
the Coreans with any books fur sale itiey dress tbemscivs in the richest attire, and burn 
perfumes before they treat concerning the price. 

I’he Coreans mourn three years, as in China, for a father or mother ; but the time of 
mourning for a brother is confined to three months. Their dead are not interreil until 
three years after .their decease; and when the ceremony of interment is performed tiny 
place around the tomb the clothes, chariot, and horses* of the deceased, with whatevrr 
else he showed the greatest fondness for while alive; all which they leave to bacarm d 



otV by l!i(^ 'I’lii.'ir .is in C coir-i-l only of onn stoiv, 

ill built; in llici cnimtiy bciiij of nu'! in citi'.'S 

all tliatcheil viilli :,li,v.v : tlic wail.i of their cities lire ccnstniclfil after liic 
ncr, with .square turrets, b^iltletnouts, ami arclic<! ^.♦trs. 'i heir milin^', ( 
ceremonies, ami creed, as well as the /treater part of their cn:itoms, are Iv 
the Chinese. 'I'licir women, however, aio less cnutirnd, and haveilic libert’, 
in public nith the (/dicr sex, f; r which tiu’v an* otten rid'cu'cd !>v ll.ci 
'1 hcv diiVer troiii the Chinese ahso in their ; < ri inonits fjf maniimp, and 
conliacting !t; the parties in I’.iis country take ll.e libi iiy to ciico.se !■ 
without con.'Jullin;^ the inclinations of their parents, or sulfeting theun 
obstacles in tiie wnv. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Easteux Plmnsi'ia. 


- - Includbn^ Tibet. 


rilHER E is no part of tlie uorld, in which the arts aie cultivatcfJ, of which so little is 
known as of those countries which lie between HiniUKstan and the empire of China. 
The principal of these, for we cannot pretend to cnnmtralc them all, arc Tonquin, Laos, 
Cochin China, Cambodia, the kingdom of Siam, the peninsula of Malacca, the Birman 
empire, and Tibet, or the country of the Lamas. 

Tonquin is bounded on the nortli by tlie province oi Canton and the bay of Tonquin ; 
on the south by Cochin Cliina ; and on the west by the king<lom of Laos. It is about 
ICOO miles in length, and 500 in breadth, and isone of il:o fiutst and most considerable 
kingdoms of the East, as well on account of the number of inhabitants, as the riches it 
contains, and the trade it carries on. I'ne counO v is tliick set with villages ; and the 
natives in general are of a middle stature and clean limbed, with a tawny complexion. 
Their face* are oval and ilattish, and their noses and lif)S well proportioned. Their 
hair is black, long, lank, and coarse; and they let it hang down tlieir shoulders. They 
are generally dextrous, nimble, active, atid ingenious in mechanic arts. They weave 
a variety of fine siik.s, and make curious lacker works, which arc transported to other 
countries. Tiiere is such a number of people that, many want employment; for they 
seldom go to work but when foreign ships arrive. The money and goods brought hither 
by the English and Dutch put them in action; for they have not money of their own 
sufficient to employ themselves, and therefore one third at least must be advanced 
beforehand by the merchants; and the ships must stay here till the goods arc finished, 
wliich is generally 6ve or six months. They are so addicted to gaming, that when every 
thing else is lost, they will stake their wives and children. The garments of the Ton- 
quinese are made cither of silk or cotton ; but the poor people and soldiers wear only 
cotton of a dark tawny colour. Their houses are small and low ; and tiie walls either of 
mud or hurdles, daubed over with clay. They have only a ground floor, with two or 
three partitions : and eacii room has a square hole to let in the light. The villages con- 
«ist of SO or 40 houses, surrounded with trees; and in some places there are banks to 
keep Uie water from overflowing their gardens, where they have oranges, betels, melons, 
and aallad herbs. In the rainy season they cannot pass from one house to another 
without wading through the water; they sometimes have boats. In the capital city, 
called Cache, there are about 20,000 houses, with mud>walls and covered with thatch ; 
a few are built with brick and roofed with pan-tiles. In each yard is a small arched 
building, like an oven, about six feet high, made of brick, which serves to secure tiieir 
goods in case of Are. The principal streets are very wide, and paved with small stones. 
Tlie king of Tonquin has three palaces in it, such as they are; and near them are stables 
for bis horses and elephants. The bouse of the English manufactory is seated at the 
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north end of the cily, fronting tlie river, and is the host in the city. The people, in 
cencral, are courteous, and civil to strangers : brrt the best men are Miuud, han«btv 
atrd ambitious ; tiie soldiers insolent, and tire pour thievish. 

'i'lieir common drink is tea, but they make themselves merry with arrack. The lan- 
gnage is .spoken very much in the throat ; and .some of the uords are pronounced 
iliro’.jgh the teeth, and have a great resemblance to the C'liinese. They have several me- 
chanif arts and trailcs; such as smiths, carfreuters, joiners, turners, weavers, tailors, 
potters, painters, money-cliangcrs, |vipf-r-maker.s, workers in lacker, and bell-founders, 
'riu ir commodities are gold, musk, silks, calicoes, drugs of many sorts, woods for 
(lying, hicquered wares, carihen wares, salt, aniseeds, and worm seeds. The lacquered 
w.iro is not inferior to ti»at of Japan, which is accounted the best in the world. M'ilh all 
these merchandises one would tixpcct the people to be very rich, but they arc in general 
very poor; the chief trade being c.irried on by the Chinese, English, and Dutch. The 
goods i nported, besides silver, are saltpetre, sulphur, English broad cloth, pepper, 
5picc3, and great guns. 

C;f the kingdom of Laos but little is known. It is said that this country is full of 
forests, and abounds in rice, fruits, and lisb. The inhabitants are well made, robust, of 
an olive complexion, and mild in their disposition ; but very superstitious, and niucb 
addicted to women. Their principal occupation is tilling tho ground and fishing. The 
king shows himself but twice a-year, and has large revenues from the elephant's teeth 
found in his dominions. Their religion is a kind of idolatry, and much the same as in 
China. Langiona is the capital town. 

Tlie country of Cochin China is of much the same temperature with that of Tonquin, 
though rather milder, as lying nearer the sea. Like Tonquin it is annually overflowed, 
and consequently fruitful in rice, which requires no other manure than the mud left by 
the inundations. They have sugar-canes, and the same kinds of fruit common to other 
parts of India. The country produces no grapes, and therefore they drink a liquor 
brewed from rice. They have vast woods of mulberry-trees, w hieli run up as fast as our 
hemp. Their silk is stronger than that of China, but not so fme^ They have the licsi 
timber in the world, particularly a sort which abounds in the mountains, and is called 
the incorruptible-tree, because it never rots under earth or water, and is so solid that it 
serves for anchors. There are two kinds, black and red. The trees are very tall, 
straight, and so big, that two men can scarce fathom them. They have also on the 
mountains of the Kemois a tree of the most fragrant scent, which is supposed to be the 
same with ligium aloes. This being reckoned the best product of the country is en¬ 
grossed by the king, and sold from 5 to 16' ducats per pound. It is highly valued both 
in China and Japan, where the logs of it are sold for 200 ducats a pound, to make pillars 
for the king and nobility ; and among those Indians which continue to bum tlieir dead, 
great quantities of it are used in the funeral piles. The young trees, called aquila or 
eagle-wood, are every one’s property, which makes the old ones, called calamba, so 
scarce and dear. They have oak and large pines for the building of .sbij)s; so that 
this country is of the lanie use to China that Norway is to Britain. In general they 
Vol. IL. 4 X 
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I ti.t' ‘. 1 : 1.0 ul tror^ .uiil to he met vvitli in Tonqiim. Tiiffy Imvo 

»i ..t' o. jit i.i ,is ttc.t :i.4 ; hiit tin: List they tio not value so hinliiv as [jeail. 

i In \ iiUt,- e>.!-.,m t.K’i; (.uri. an { am;)., r \eiy iiiuv ii. In all tlio pioviiices tticre are nr»:at 
{jiatunies, iiM.ni witii 'ice. in some oj wliu h that nrain is np’vnnls oj' Ji) vmis. O’le 

ot l;;e «ireatt's: r.i'ii;os u| tin se parts, cspeoiillv in niaml rntcrtainnK nts, is a ia;io>it. 
niailo ol tiic caiahlo lj;iijV nests, ivi,ie!i scmc say are t'ound only in C'oohin-Cliina, a:i.l 
others in tour i>lan(!s that he south oi its co.ist. 


1 ho luf!chants ol Caiiihailia, Toiupiin, Cjiina, Macao, Manila, .lanan, an.l Malacca, 
trade to ( ()ciiin-(.’iii!ia niin (date, nliicli they <’xchanm'tor the commodities ot the ronniiy. 
j ne lA)ifu^uesc are the most lavoured lieie. ol any i'mo()cans. l lie C'ocliin-Ctiines'.; 
tliemseives, not heiiiij inciitioJ to travel, selilom sui! o:it (J sii»lit of tlieir shoie, Imt j)m- 
f hast: many indes horn toreiimcrs at ercat ratc^, (lai tionlarlv eomlis, needles, hracelets, 
pjass [KMidants, &c. 1 liey are very t<ind ol tsnr lials, caps, aiidles, shirts, and ofh( r 
rlotiies; .mid a Dove all set a great value on coral. The connlrv is said to liavc 7()(> 


innes ot coast, with many hnac inlets of the sea, and ahova- 6i) convenient landing place.'; 
wiiich, however, according to captain Ifamdion, are lint .selilom vi.sitrd l>y strangms. 

I tie people of this country have a groat nllinity u iiii tho'C of I'onqi’in, with whnin 
they have a common origin, and from wiiom iliey d tier very hltle in tin ir manners and 
customs, all of ivliicli tliey have, in r great manner, Ikiitou ed ftom the C’liincse. Tlie 
principal cxjiorts ol the comiiry are t.ilks, sugar, / Ixiny, and caiamha wood ; gold, in 
dust or in bars, which is solil for only leu times its weight in silver; and copper and 
(lorc^^Iain, hronghl trom China and Japan. Trom this country also are ex()oiteil the 
tiirds’ nests, esteemed such a delicacy at the table. They arc tomid iu lour islmds, 
situated near the coasts of Jochiu-Cliina, to the eastward of which are five ottier smaller 
ones, whore are found prodigious numbers of tmties, the riesh of which is so delicate 
that the rourjuinese and {)eo(jle ot Cocliin-Ctiina freq lently fight desperate battles, in 
order to take thorn from one anotiier. The commuditic.s winch .sell most readilv in tliis 
country are saltpetre, sulphur, lead, fine cloth, and barred or flowered chintz. Pearls, 
amber, and coral were formerly in great request, but at present only the two last are 
saleable; and even tliese will not answer unless the beads of coral be round, well 
polished, and of a beautiful colour; the amber must also be cxtrcriiennly clear, the beads 
of an equal size, and not bigger than a hazel. 

The only money current in Cochin-China is that of Japan, which is paid and received 
by weight. Ihe money of the country is of copper, and as large as our counters, of at 
round figure, and having an hole in the middle, by wbicli tlie pieces may be strung like 
beads. Three tiundred of these are put on one side, ami as many on the other, whicii, 
in Cocliin-Cbina, pass for a thousand; because in GW) are found 10 time.H GO, which 
makes a century among almost all the pecrple of the east. There is, however, scarce 
any country in which merchants are more apt to be deceived with regard to the value 
of money than Cochin-China ; owing to the pieces being unequal in figure and quality, 
and the difficiiity of determining their value, which is regulat*'d only by a few characters 
stamped upon them. Tbe dealers tiiercfore must be at pains to have honest and skilful 
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people to ascerfitin the value of the f)!ece.s thry rccr'ivc ; othorwiso they run a great ri-sk 
of luring d'.ctrivtci in liu-ir value, as the Cuchiu-C.'ijiiic^c make a gn’ul merit of hein'» 
nl)lc to cheat au Ki;ro(u aii 

('ai)ibotlia is hcundcii </ii l!ie north l>y the kingchuu of Laos ; on the oast by Cocliin- 
f'inna aivl ('hia[ a ; aii'! i.'ii thi- soutii and uest by th<^ {^ulpli and kingdom of Siam ; di¬ 
vided-by a largir river, callt d 'J’he rii[)ital to-.\n is of the same name, seated 

on the we'-ti ii! ^ho.e <jf the .said livc r, about ) iO miii'.s nmth of its mouth. Tliis country 
i'j anniiuily i)ve.'tl->weil in (he r.nuv season, betvveen June and ()ctf)b(;r ; and its pio- 
duelions and It nits me loucli llie '-.tm" with those usua’ilv foimd bttw<>en the tropics. 

Siam I'loper, by sons- eahed Upper, to (lisliiiitii-ii it Iroin the Lower Siam, under 
whieli an* oflt-u iin iutit.-il I.aos, UatnlnMbj, and Maiacca, is ntmuded on the north by 
the Linnan empire ami kingdont of Lat)s ; on tlte east by Uamliuiba and C'oehin-China ; 
cm the soullt by Malacca and tlte bay of %Siani ; and on the we.st by the ocean. But 
a; the (Opinions ot geoL:rapli(r.s are extremely various concerning the situation ami extent 
u tno.st ‘U tlic iui.iml comiti icsol Asia and Africa, neither the extent nor boumiariee of 
LSimn are v< t aeciir ite)y kuovvn. By some it is supposed to extend 550 miles in length, 
am! C5o mih s in b eadlh ; in some places it is not above 50 miles broad. 

Tijc wmd'i itluw Itcre from the soull), upon the coast of Siam, in March, April, and 
May ; ia April llie rains begin, in May and June they fall almost without ceasing. In 
July, Augu.st, and September, the winds blow fiom the west, and, tire rains continuing, 
ttic rivers overflow their banks nine or ten miles each side, and for more than J50 miles 
np the stream. At this time, and more paiticularly in July, the tides are so strong as 
to come up the liver Mcnanas far as the city of Siam, wiiicli is situated 60 miles from 
its mouth ; and sometimes as far as Louvo, which is jf) miles liighcr. Ihe winds blow 
from tlte west and north in October, when the rain ceases. In November and Decem¬ 
ber the winds blow dry from the north, and the waters being in a few days reduced to 
their aniient channels, the tides become so insensible that the water is fresh at the mouth 
of the river. At Siam there is never more than one flood and one ebb in the space of 
24 hours. In January the winds blow from llto east, and in February from the cast and 
south. When the wind is at east the currents set to the west; and on the contrary, 
when the wind is at west the currents run to the eastward. 

As this country is situated near the tropic it must necessarily be very hot ; but yet, as 
in other places nearly of the same latitude, when the sun is vertical and shines with a 
most intense heat, the inhabitants are so screened by the clouds, end the air is so re¬ 
freshed by a deluge of rain that overflows the plains which the people chiefly inhabit, 
that the heat is very supportable. The coolest winds blow in December and January. 

The vegetable produce of this country is chiefly rice and wheat, betides tropical and 
a few European fruits. The Siamese prepare the land for tillage as soon as the earth is 
sufficiently moistened by the floods. They plant their rice before the waters rise to any 
considerable lieight, and as they rise slowly the rice keeps pace with them, and the ear 
is always above the water. They reap their corn when lire vvater retires, and sometimes 
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go in boats to cut it wliilp the waters are upon the ground. They also sow rice in .srvr- 
ral parts of the kingdom that are not overflowed; and this is tliOught better tasted and 
will keep longer than the other; but they are force<l to supply these fields con¬ 
stantly with water, while the rice is growing, from basins and ponds that lie abnut 
them. 

They have no European fruits except oranges, lemons, citrons, and pomegranates. 
They have bananas, Indian figs, jaques, durions, mangoes, niangostans, tamario'Is, 
ananas, and cocoa-nuts*; the>y have also abundance of pej)|>cr and sugar-.canes. 'i iic 
mountains arc covered with trees, which make good masts, 'i’ije vegetable of greatest 
use in the country is the bamboo, wiiicli grows chiefly in marshy soils, and is often fotnul 
of a prodigious size. Cotton trees are fouml in great nmnhors; and otltcrs t!>at yield 
capoc, a very fine cotton wool, but so short as to be unfit for Rpiniiing, though it answers 
very well for stuffing mattresses and pillows. 

There is no country \\herc elephants abound more than Siam, or wlicre they arc 
held in greater veneration. U iiey have a few lior.ses, .sheep, and goats, lies ides oxen 
and buffaloes; but they have no good animal food except the flcsii of bogs; their beef 
and mutton being of a very indifferent quality. 

'I’iie Siamese are of small stature, but well proportioned ; their complexions arc 
swarthy ; the faces of both the men and women are broad, and ibeir foreheads, siukh idy 
contracting, terminate in a point, as well as their cb.ins. They have small black eyes, 
IjoIIow jaws, large mouths, and thick pale lips. Their teeth are dyed black, their noses 
are short and round at the end, and they have large cars, which they think very beau¬ 
tiful. Their hair is thick and lank, and both sexes cut it so short that it rcache.s no 
lower than their ears; the yvomen make it stand up on their foreheads ; and the men 
shave their beards. 

People of distinction wear a piece of calico, tied about their loins, that reaches down 
to their knees. The men bring up this cloth between their legs, and tuck it into their 
girdles, which gives it the appearance of a pair of breeches. They have also a muslin 
shirt, with a collar, with wide sleeves, no wristbands, and the bosom open. In winter 
they wear a piece of stuff or painted linen over their shoulders, like a mantle, and 
wind it about their arms. 

The king of Siam is distinguished by wearing a vest of brocaded satin, with strait 
sleeves that reach down to the wrist, under such a shirt as we have just described, and 
it is unlawful for any subject to wear this dress, unless he receives it from the king. 
Tlrey wear slippers with piked toes turned uf>, but no stockings. 'J’he king soinetiuies 
preients a military vest to the generals ; this is buttoned before, and reaches to |!ie 
knees ; but the sleeves are wide, and come no lower than the elbows. All llic retinue 
of the king, either in war or in hunting, are clothed in red. 7’hc king wears a cap in 
the form of a sugar-loaf, encompassed by a coronet, or circle of precious stones; atui 
those of his officers have a circle of gold, silver or vermilion gilt, to dislinguisij tl.eir 
quality, and these caps are fastened with a s tay under the chin J they arc only woru 
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when they are in the king's presence, or when they preside in courts of justice, or other 
f'xiraoidinury occasions. Tiicy have also hats for travelling; but in general few people 
covt’r their heads, notwithstanding the scorching heat of the sun. 

'J iie women also wrap a cloth about their middle, which hangs dovvn to the calf ol 
tl'.cir legs. Tlrey cover their breasts u iili another cloth, the ends of whiclr hang ove; 
their shoulders. Rut they have no garment corre.sponding to a shift, nor any covering 
for their heads hut tin ir hair. The common people are almo.st naked, and wear neither 
shoes nor slippei’s. Tire women wear as m.iny rungs on tlie tlrrec last fingers of each 
iiand as they can keep <u, ami bracelets upon their wri.st.s and ancles, witii pendants 
in their ears, sha[)cd like a pi-ar. 

For an inferior to .stand l^elore a superior is deemed in.solcnt; and therefore slaves and 
people of inferior rank sit upon t'aeir li.-els, with their licads a little inclinetl. aiul tlseii 
jwined liands lifted u[) to their fort hemh. In passing by a superior they bend ll'.eir 
bodies, ji/ming their hands, and lifiing liicn* toward their heads, in proportion to liie 
respect th«‘y would .show. When .iii itiieriur pays a visit he enters the room slooping, 
prostrates himself, and then remains iip.on his knees, sitting upon Ids heels, withou: 
speaking a word, till he is addressed by the person whom iie visits ; for he that is of the 
iiighest quality must always speak first. If u [lerson of rank visit'an inferior lie walk-; 
jpiiglit, and the master of the house receives him at the door, and waits on him so far 
avIkii lie goes away, hut never further. 

'I'he highest part of the house is estcenicd the most honourable, and no person caie.s 
to lodgcMuuler another's feci, 'fhe Siamese, iiulccd, have hut one story, but the ror.ijis 
rise graduallv, and the innermost, widen arc the highest, -.ue always the most honourable. 
When the .Siamese ambassador came to the Erouch court, some of his retinue were lodged 
in a floor over the ambassador’s head ; but they no sooner knew it than they were struck 
witli the greatest consternation, and ran down, tearing their Ijair at the thoughts ot 
being guilty of wbat they considered as so unpardonuhU a crime. 

The Siamese never permit such fiimiliaritics as are practiied by gentlemen in Europe. 
.Easiiuiss of access and affability to an inferior is, in that part of the wuild. lliought a 
sign of weakness ; yet they take no notice of some things as would he looked upon as ill 
breeding among us ; such as belching in company, wdiicli no man endeavours to prcvtiit, 
or so mtich as holds his hand before his mouth. They have an ext. .01 dinary resptcl for 
the head, and it is the greatest afl'ront to stroke or touch that of another person ; nay 
their caps must not be used with too uutch familiarity ; for when a servant canies it, it 
is put on a stick, and held above his hetid ; and when the master stands still the stick 
is .set down, it having a foot to stand upon. They also show- their rr.spett by lilting 
their hands to the head; and, therefore, when they receive a lelUr from any one for 
whom they have .a great respect, they immediately hold it up to their heads, and some¬ 
times lay it upon their heads. 

They are esteemed an ingenious people, and though rather indoh ut than active in dis¬ 
position, they arc not addicted to the voluptuous vices, w hich often accompany a s.latc 
of ease, being remarkably chaste and temperate, and cvcji holding druiikcnr.csb ‘'.i 
Vol. 11. 4 Y 
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abli.-^rrence. They are, liowever, nccoimltd iijs<.!cnt r<> tlu-ir interiors, and rqiially ofj. 
sct^iiious to tiiosc above ihem ; the lathT ot wliicli qinluu.s appeui's to be particiilarlv 
ineiilcatrd trom tlirir earliest vonth. In m'jn ral fin ii bi lii>\ioiir is extn-inelv niod' ^r, 
ami they are averse tf) loquacity. Lik - tbi* C'liincse lin y avoid speakinj; in tin- tiist 
person ; and u iicn tlrey address a lady it is ala ays with sjine respecliul epithet, itisinu- 
ado'^ person d accompli>liiiients. 

No iii'n in ibis cunntry l'•a.•■ns Mov particular trade, but has a general knowledfre of 
all tlJilt are eoininoniy piaiUised ; and cvei v one woiks SiX ini/ntlis lor the kiil^ by rnfa- 
tion ; at wliich liure. it he .should be fount* pcifcctl-v in>.;ooratil of the business be is set 
ahout, Ite is doomed to sufTer lire bastinado. Tlie c»>ii^r(|uenee of this burdensome ser¬ 
vice is, that no man emie.ivours to excel iti tiis business, Ust lie shonid be obliged to 
practise it us lon^ as In- lives tor the txuffit of tli** cro ui. 

The Kovernment of this conntty is extretiitlv oppressive; the kin" beinpjnotonly 
aovt*rei"n but pi'opr'etor of all tne l.mds, and the < hit t merchant likevvisfi ; hy wldcU 
means he monopolizes almost the w fjole rraHic, to the "ix at pnjuthco of his subjects. 
The crown is saiil to be hereditary, but it is olt'-u transferretl by revolutiojis, on account 
ot tiie exorbitant abuse of power in those who exercise the royal oflice. In Ins prdace 
tire kin" is attended by women ; who not (mlv prep.irc hi.s food and wait on him at table, 
bill even perform the pan of vale's, anti put on all liis clothes, except his cap, which is 
coiisideied as too sacred to be touched in any hami b'lt Ins own. He shows iiimsdt to 
the people only twice a-vear, when he distributes his alms to the talapoius «)r jiriests ; 
and on tliese occasions he always appears in an clevateti si:uati(>n. or mounted on the 
back of an elephant. When he takes the diver-'inn of huiitin" he is, a.s usual, attenderi 
by his women on foot, preceded by a "tiurd of 200 mt n, who drive ali the people trom 
the roads tliroogh winch tiiey are to pass ; and when tlie king stops, all his attendants 
fall upon their faces on the ground. 

All their proceedings in law are cornmittetl to writing ; and none is sun'ered to exhibit 
a charge against another without giving security to prosecute it, and answer the damages 
If he dues nut prove the fact against the person accused. When a peison intends to 
prosecute another he draws up a petition, in which he sets forth tiis complaint, and pre¬ 
sents it to the iiai or head of the band to which he belongs, who tran.Hniits it to the go- 
vernoi ; and if the complaint afipears frivolous, tlie pro.“eculor, according to the iHw.sof 
the country, should be iniiii^hed ; but the magisirales generally encourage prusecutionS| 
on account ot ttie perquisites they bi iiig to ttieir office. 

Every thing being prepared fur healing, the parties are several tkiys called into court, 
and persuaded to agree ; but thi« app ars to be only a matter of form. At length the 
governor appoints a day tor all iiarties to attend ; and being come into court, the clerk 
readf the process and r>pinion of his associates, and then the governor examines upon 
what reasons tlieir opinions are founded ; wliich being explained to him, he proceeds to 
pass judgiiK lit. 

When sotiieient proofs are wanting, they have recourse to an ordeal trial, like that of 
Aur Saxon ancestors: both the plaiatiff aud the detendant walk upon burning coals, and 
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lie tliat escapes unliurt Is adjudged to lie in tlic right: sometimes llie proof is made by 
putting their itunds in boiling oil ; and in both these triul.s, by some p 'cntiar e.iutiage- 
iiicjit, one or the other is said to remain unhurt. 'I hey have ai*.o a pro »t by water, in 
w hich he who remains longest undcf is esteemed innocent. 'I'in y have another proof by 
sw allowing pills, which tlieir priests administer with severe imprecations ; and the party 
who keeps them in his stomach without vomiting is thought to bo innocent. 

.Ml these trials are made in the presence of the magistrates and pco[)Ie ; and the 
king himself treqneiuly directs them to be performed w hen crimes cmne before him by 
way of a|tpeai. Sometimes he orders both the informer and prisoner to be thrown to 
the lygers : and the person who escapes by not being seized upon by these beasts is sutficU 
entiy juaUfied. 

Tilt y maintain the doctrine of transmigration, believing in a pre-existont state, and 
that they shall pass into other bodies, till they are sulFiciently purified to be received into 
paradise. Tiicy believe likewise that the soul is material, but not sutj'Ct to the touch; 
that it retains a human figure after quitting a body of that species; and that when it 
appears to persons with whotn it was acquainted, winch they suppose )t to do, 
tiic wounds of one that has been murdered will then be visible, 'riu-y are of ojiinion 
tiiat no man will he eternally punished; lhari the good, after several transmigrations, 
will c4ijoy perpetual happiness: but that of those who are not reformed will be doomed 
to transmigration to all eternity. They believe in the existence of a Supreme lb ing ; 
but the objects of their adoration are departed saints, whom they consider as mediators 
or tnt( reesfiors for them ; and to the honour of this numerous tribe budi temples and 
iiwagcs arc erected. 

'I'lie men of this country are allowed ft plurality of women; but excepting one, who 
is Iii6 wife by contract, the others are only concubines, and their children deemed inca* 
pabic of any legal inheritance. Previous to every nuptial contract an astrologer must 
he consulted, who calculates the nativity of the parties, and determines whether their 
union is likely to prove fortunate or otherwise. When his prognostication is lavourable, 
the lover is permitted to visit his mistress three times; at the last of which interviews, 
the relations being present, the marriage portion is paid, when, without any religious 
ceremony performed, the nuptials are reckoned complete, and soon after consummated. 
A few days after the talapoin visits the married couple, sprinkles ttiCin with water, and 
repaals a prayer fur their prosperity. 

The practice in Siam respecting funerals is both to born and bury the dead. The 
corpse being laid upon the pile, it is suffered to born till a considerable part is con¬ 
sumed, when the remainder is interred in a burying-place contiguous to some temple, 
Tlie reason they give for not burning it entirely to ashes is, that they supposed the de¬ 
ceased to he happy when part of hU remains escape the fire. Instead of a tomb->tonc they 
erect a pyramid over the grave. It formerly was the custom to bury treasure with the 
corpse ; but longer experience evincing that the sacril»*gious light in which robbing the 
graves was considered did nut prevent the crime, they now disroniiniie the antient prac- 
lice, and, instead of treasure, bury only painted pa|)cra and other trides. 
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ihe two principal ri|[crs are the Monan and the Mccon, which rise in the mountains 
ot Tartary, and run to the south; the former, passiii}' by the city of Siam, fulls into tlu- 
bay of the same name, in the IS'' of N. lat. ; and the latter, running through Laos and 
Cambodia, tlischarges itself into the Indian Ocean, in the of N. Lat. 

Tiic capital of the country is Siam, called by the natives Siyothoya, situated in tlic 
I0l*ot L. (on. and tiie of N. lal. ; being almost cncom])assed by the branrhes of 
the river Menan. It is about 10 miles in ciicnmference within the walls, but not a sixtii 
part of the ground is occupied by buildings. In the vacant spaces there are near ‘JOO 
pagodas or teoiplos, round which are scattered tlie convents of the priests and tlieir 
burying-pldccs. The streets of the city arc spacious, and some have canals running 
through them, over whicli are a great number of l)ridges. The houses stand on jiillurs oi 
the bamboo cane, and are built of the same materials ; the communicatimi between dil- 
ferent families (luring tiic winter season being carried on, as in oilier tiopieal countries, 
by means of boats. The grounds belonging to the several tenements are separated by 
a palisado, within which the cattle are housed, in barns erected likewise upon pillars, to 
preserve them from the annual inundation., 

Malacca, the most southerly part of the great peninsula beyond the Cianges, is about 
boo miles in length, and contains a kingdom of the same name. It is bounded by the 
kingdom of Siam on the north ; by the bay of Siam and the Indian ocean on the (ast; 
and by the straits of Malacca, which separate it from the island of Sumatra, on th« 
south-west. This country is more to the south than any other in the east Indies ; and 
comprehends tfie towns and kingdoms of Patan, Paliau, Tgohor, Pera Queda, Jlorke- 
lon, Ligor ; and, to the north, the town and kingdom of Tanassery, where tlie I'ortu- 
guese formerly carried on a great trade. This last belongs to the Ilirmcn. The people 
of Malacca are in general subject so the Dutch, who possess all the strung places on the 
coast, and compel them to trade on their own terms, excluding all other nations of Eu¬ 
rope from having any commerce with the natives. 

The Malays are governed by the feudal laws. A chief, who has the title of king or 
sultan, issues his commands to his great vassals, who have other vassals in subjection 
to them in a similar manner. A small part of the nation live independent, under the 
title of oranicai or noble, and sell their services to those who pay them best ; w hile the 
<l>ody of the nation is composed of slaves, and lives in perpetual servitude. 

'Jlie generality of these people are restless, fond of navigation, war, plunder, emigra¬ 
tions, colonies, desperate enterprises, adventures, and gallantry, 'l imy talk ince.ssamly 
of their.honour and their bravery, whilst they are universally considered, by those with 
whom they have any intercourse, as the most treacherous, ff^rocious people on earth. 
Thi.s ferocity wfiich the .Malays (jualify under Ibc name of courage, is so well known to 
the I’.iirop''an companies wiio have settlements in the Indies, that they have universally 
a^reetl'in proijibiting the captains of their ships, who may put into the Malay islands, 
Irom taking on board any seamen from that nation, except in klu; greatest distress, and 
tlif'n on no account to exceed two or tliree. It is not in the least uncommon for a liand- 
ful of these horrid savages suddenly to embark, attack a vessel by surprise, massacre 
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the people, and make themsrlves masters of her. Afaiay batteaux, niih C4. or 30 men, 
have been known to board European ships of ;iO or 50 guns, in order to take f) 0 '‘( ssion 
of tljcm, and murder witl> their poniards great part of the crew. Those niio are ii')t 
slaves go always armed ; they would think themselves disgraced if they went aluoad 
without their poniards, which they call crit. As their lives are a perpetual round of 
agitation and tumult, they cannot endure the long flowing garments in use among other 
Asiatics. 'I'heir habits are exactly adapted to their shapes, and loaded with a mullitudc 
of buttons, which fasten them close to their bodies. 

The country possessed by the Malays is iii general very fertile. It abounds with odo- 
Tif.rons woods, such as the aloes, the sandal, and the cassia. The grouinl is cmered 
with flowers of the greatest fragrance, of which there is a perpetual succession ihrouithont 
the year. J liere are abundance of mines of the most precious metals, said to be licher 
« ven llian those of lhazil or Peru, ami in some places are mines of diamonds, 'riu* 
sea also abounds with excellent fish, together with ambergris, pearls, and those delicate 
binis' nests so mucb in request in Cbina. 

Nolwillistandina all this plenty, however, the Malays are miserable. The culture of 
the lauds, abandoned to slaves, is fallen into contempt. These wretched labourers, 
dragged incessantly from tlieir rustic eni|)loymcnls by their restless masters, who delight 
in war and maritime enterprises, have never time or resolution to give the necessary 
altcution to the labouring of their grounds ; of consequence, the lands, for the most 
part, are uncultivated, and produce no kinds of grain for the subsistence of the inhabi¬ 
tants. 'I’be sago tree indeed supplies in part the defect ot grain. It is a species of the 
palm tree, which grows naturally in the woods, to the height of about 20 or 30 feet; its 
circumference being sometimes six feet. Its ligueous bark is about an incli in thickness, 
and covers a multitude of long fibre.s, which, being interwoven one with another, enve¬ 
lope a mass of a gummy kind of meal. As soon as this tree is ripe, a whitish dust, which 
transpires through l!ic pores of the leaves, and adheres to their extremities, indicates that 
the trees are in a stale of nialurity. The Malays ttien cut them down near the root, 
divide them into several section.?, which they split into quarters; they scoop out the 
mass of mealy substance, which is enveloped by and adheres to the fibres ; they dilute it 
in pure water, and then pass it through a straining bag of fine cloth, in order to separate 
it from the fibres. Wlien this paste has lost part of its moisture by evaporation, the 
Malays throw it into a kind of earthen vessel, of different shapes, where they allow it 
to dry and harden. Their paste is wholesome, nourishing food, and preserves for many 
years. 

Malacca, the capital, is situated in a flat country, close to the sea. The walls and 
fortifications are founded on a solid rock, and arc carried up to a great height; the 
lower part of them is washed by the sea at every tide ; and on the iand side is a wide 
canal or ditch, cut from the sea to the river, which makes it an island. In l()4l it was 
taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch, since which time it has continued in their pos¬ 
session. In this city there are a great many broad streets; but they are very badly 
paved. The houses are tolerable well buiH, and some of them have gardens behind or- 
Vol. 11. 4 Z 
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on one side. The inhauilanfs consist of a few Dutch, many Xful iyan?, C 'Mi.cse. 

and other Indians, who are kept in awe hy u fortiess, which is separiited liuiii iMt* uiy 
Jiy d river, and by eood wails and ba'^iions, as wtll as by strniij» and 

bridge that is on ihc eastern side. The citv is well situated for trade and navig.it.«.ii. 

'J lie liiriiian empire was little known to Kniof'euus till colonel Sy ok s pei lotiii< d l.i' 
embassy to that court, in the year oml alliiwards ftuhlUhed an an pie and ixcellent 

account ot the ronnlry w iiicli be had travelled. The exte nt of this empiie lu con* 
siders as uncertain ; but it compreliends the antienl kingdoms of.Av.i, Pe gu, and Ai.ican, 
the country of Cassay, and the teuitorics of stveral Clti^bwas or little piinces, loriin ily 
independent. 

’J lie climate of every part of the empire which he visited hoie tts'iiec'ny to its salubrity, 
by the best possible criteiion, tlie jipp« aranre and vi;it.'iir «>f ihr- nar'tt s. '! l.e seavuns 
are regular, and the extremes of Itcal and ctjM are seldom exprrit net d ; at hast the 
iluration of that intense heat, which inimcd'ately precede.s tlu- < fumnt nccujtni ot the 
rainy season, is so short that it inctJtnri.odes but for a very litfh tme. 

'Hie soil of the southein provinces of die Pirman empire is remarkably feitilc, and 
produces as luxuriant crops of rice as are to be found in the fioest pait^ of Jlee.gal. 
Taither nortiiwaid the country becomes irregular and mountainous; but the plains and 
valleys, particularly near the river, are excetdingly fiuiilul ; they yichi good wlieal, and 
the various kinds ot small grain which grow in Hindo.''fan ; a.s likewise h ounit.s, and 
most of the esculent vrgetablesof India. Sugar-cane, tr-hacco of a snpitior (juality, 
indigo, cotton, and the diftli'cnt tropical fruits in perfection, arc all indigenous products 
of this favoured land. 

Their forests produce, hesides tiie teak tree, which is cxcccdinly useful lor ship 
building, almost every descripiion of timber that is known in Imlia. 

The kingdom of Ava abounds in minerals. Six days journey from I’amoo, near the 
frontiers cf China, there are mines of gold and silver, rubies and sapphires, at present 
open on a mountain near the Kecndtiein, called Wooboloo taun ; but the most valuable, 
aud Ihore wliicb proiiuce ibe Hnesl jewels arc in the vicinity of the capital nearly oppo¬ 
site to Keoum-iiieoum. Precious stones are found in several oilier ports of the empire. 
The inferior minerals, such as contain iron, tm, lead, antimony, arsenic, sulphur, &c. are 
met with in great abundance; amber, of a consistence unusually pure and pclhiciil, is 
dug up in large rpiantities near the river; gold likewise is discovered in the s->ndy beds 
of streams, which descend from the rnomitams. lletween the Kcendiiem ami the Irra* 
wadily, to the northward, there is a small river called Shoe Lieu Kiuup, or the Stream of 
Golden Sand. 

JJiainoiuis and emerald? are not produced in any pirt ot the Ava empire ; but it 
affords amethysts, garnets, wry beautiful dnysolifes. jasper, loadstone, and marble ; 
the quariies of the latter are only a ‘ew miles from Unimerapoora ; it is equal in qualEy 
to the finest marble of Italy, and admits of a piuish which renders it almost transparent, 
r.h ckH id itny size that it is possible to transpu t inigld be procured ; but the sale is pro¬ 
hibited ; nor is it allowed to be carried away without a special licence. Images of 
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(Lui'lina being chiefly couipo»ed of this material, it is, on that account, hiUi 
sai’itif. 

Ibnnans may not purchase the marble in mass, but are suflered, and indeed cncou- 
rageil to buy figures of the deity ready made. Exportation of their gods oij‘. of the. 
lvim;dom is stnctly forbidden. The city of Chagain is the principal manufactoiy ot 
these mail)le divinities. 

An extensive trade is carried on between the capital of the Birman dominions and 
Yuiian ill Cliiiia. The principal arileie of export n(jfn .Ava is cotton, of whicli colonel 
Svmes ua.'^ informed there are several kinds; one of a hrowr colour, of uhicli nankeens 
are nude, t!ie otlier vvhi’.e like the cotton of India. He did not see any of the lormcr. 
'i'liis conimotbty is irau'-ported up tlie Irrawaddy in large boats, as far as Damoo, where 
it is Uarleied at the eo nmon jee or mail, with Chinese incrcliants, and conveyed by the 
latter, partly by land and partly bv water, into tlie C’bine»e dominions. Amber, ivory, 
precious stones, iieeile tint, and tlie edible nests, brouglil from tlie eastern Archipelago, 
are ai»o ai tides ol commerce : in return the Birmans procure raw and wrought aitks, 
velvets, gold leaf, jirtserves, paper, and some utensils of liardware. 

The commeice between tnc capital and the soutiiern parts of the empire is facilitated 
by Itie noble river that waters the country ; its principal objects are the necessaries of 
life . several thousand boats aie annually employed in transporting rice from the lower 
provinces, to supply Uinmciapoora and the northern districts ; salt and gnapee may 
likewise he reckoned under the same head. Articles of foreign importation are nio>liy 
conveyed up the Irrawaddy; a few arc introduced byway of Arracan, and carried over 
the mountains on the heads of coolie* or labourers ; European broad cloth, a small 
quantity of hardware, coarse Bengal muslins, Cossemhuzjir silk handkerchiefs, China 
ware, which will not arbsiit of land carriage, and glass, arc the principal commodities. 
Cocoa nuts also, brouglit from tlie Nicobar islands, where they are of uncommon excel 
Icnce, are looked upon as a delicacv, and bear a high price : merchants carry down 
silver, lac, precious stones, and some other articles to no great amount. A considerable 
simi of money is annually laid out at the capital, in the- purchase of marble statues of 
Ciaudmu, wliicfi are alifubiicuted at Chagain, opposite to Ava-baung, or antient Ava: 
they are not permitted to be made? at any other place. 

Tiic Biniiuris, like the Chinese, have no coin; silver in bullion and lead arc the 
current monies of the country ; weight and purity arc of course the standard of value, 
and in the ascertainment of both the natives are exceedingly scrupulous and expert. 
What foreigners call a tackal, properly kiat, is the most general piece of silver in circu¬ 
lation ; it weighs lO penny-weights, 10 grains, and three-fourths; its subdivisions are 
the tiibhee, two of which make one moo ; two moo one math ; four tnatli one tackal; 
and 100 tackal compose one viss. Money scales and weights are all fabricated at the 
capital, where they are stamped, and afterwards circulated throughout the empire; tlte 
use of any others is prohibited. 

There is no country of the the east m which the royal establishment is arranged with 
more mituite attention than in the Biruiun court; it is splendid without being wasteful, 
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■nd numerous without confusion * lite most distinguished members nhen colonel Svmcs 
Was at tlie capital were, the sovereign ; bis principal queen, entitled Nandob J*raw, by 
whom be has no sons ; bis second wife, Myack Nandoh, by whom he'bas two sons; the 
Engy Tcckien, or prince royal, and Pee Teckicn, or prince of Piome. Tlie princes of 
Tongho, Bassian, and Pagabm, arc by favourite concubines. Merdab Praw is u prin¬ 
cess of bigb dignity, and mother of the chief queen. The prince royal is married, and 
has a son and two daughters, nil young; the son takes precedence of his unclc.s, tiic 
crown descending to the male heirs in a direct line. These were the principal personages 

of the Birman rovai family. 

^ •> 

Ne.xl in rank to the princes of the blood royal are the Woongccs, or chief ministers 
of state, 'l lic established number is four, but the place of one has long been vacant; 
these form the great ruling council of il>e nation ; tiu'y sit into the Lotoo, or imperial bail 
of consultation every day, except on tiie Birman sabbath, from twelve till llirce or four 
o’clock or later, as tljere happens to be business ; they issue mandates to the Maywoons 
or viceroys of the different provinces ; they controul every department of the state, and, 
in fact, govern the empire, subject always to the pleasure of the king, \vhosc will is abso¬ 
lute and power undefined. 

To assist in the administration of affairs, four officers, called Woondocks, are associ¬ 
ated with the W'oongees, but of far inferior authority ; they sit in the Lotoo, in a deli¬ 
berative capacity, having no vote ; they give their opinions, and may record their dissent 
from any measure that is proposed, but the Woongees decide ; the Woondocks, how'ever, 
are frequently employed to carry into execution business of great public importance. 

Four Attawoons, or ministers of the interior, possess a degree of influence that some¬ 
times counteracts with success the views and wishes of the Woongees; these the king 
selects to be his privy counsellors, from their talents, and the opinion he entertains ut 
their integrity, they have access to him at all times; a privilege which the principal 
Woongee does not enjoy. 

There arc also four chief secretaries, four notaries, four masters of the ceremonies, 
and nine readers, as well as several other officers of distinction, who bear no ostensible 
share in the administration of public affairs. 

In the Birman government there are no hereditary dignities or employments ; aU 
honours and offices, on the demise of the possessor, revert to the crown. 

I’he tsaloe or chain is the badge of the order of nobility, of which there are different 
degrees, distinguished by the number of strings or small chains that compose the orna¬ 
ment ; these strings are fastened by bosses where they unite : three of open chain work 
is the lowest rank : three of neatly twisted wire is the next; then of six, of innc, and of 
)2 ; no sutyect is ever honoured with a higher degree than 12; the king alone wears 24. 

The manners of the Birmans bear a considerable resemblance to those of the inhebi- 
tanty of Siam. They have all the politeness of the Chinese, without their burdensome 
load of ceremonies. At Rangoon, their principal port, foreigners are to be met with of 
various different nations, who all enjoy the roost perfect liberty in matters of religion 
The country, though naturally fertile, so thinly peopled in consequence of a succeisier 
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»;f wnn, that the population is estimateii at but about, 1 7, Of0,000, while the ftrcimfl, in 
ni>ttiv places, lays un.'uliivateU, and tygers, eiepimnts, and other tiiUl leasts of India, 
rana« at large. 

U n.iv r,ipoorn, the capital, and every other part of the empire, is adorned with a vast 
ntiinlier of it-inples. erected in a sing lUr and magnificent style of archiiecture. The 
cities of .'VvH and P' gu arc both of them in rmns. 

Tdiet is a connirv of steep and inaccessible mountains, whose summits are crowned 
with eternal snow ; they are intersected with deep valleys, through wliich pour niimner- 
less torrents, that increase in their cuiiise, and, at last gaining the plains, lose them¬ 
selves in the great rivers of Rengil. These moiinMins are covered down their sides 
with ture^l'* of stately treea, of vaiiuiis sort.s, some (such as pines, &c.) of which aie known 
in l'.nri>pe; i>tliers such as are peciiliir to the country an<l cliniate. The valleys ant 
siiles of the hilts, which admit of cul ivatioii, are not unfruitful, but proiluce crops ol 
wheat, l)arley, ami lice. 1 lie iuhahitants are a stout aud warlike people, of a copper 
complexion, in size rather above the midiHe Emopeao stature, hasty an I quarrelsome in 
then temper, and addioied to the use of spiritoiis liquors, but honest in their dealing, 
roiilrery by violence Iv iog aiiiiost unknown among them. 'J'he chief city is Lasscy 
St .ldeui «iti<at<d on the ratchoo. 'J ihtl begins properly from ff^e t.i{» of the great 
riilge of the C aucasus, and extends from thence in breadth to the confines of Great 
Till ho y, and perhaps t(» some of the dominions of t.'ie Russian empire. The woods, 
whicli every'vheie Cover the mountains in Raoian, are h<‘re locally unknown; and, 
exci'pi a few straggling trees near the villagr s, nothiug ol the sort is to be seen The 
climate is t xtremely severe and iiide. At Chammanniog. idtliough it he in latitude 31" 
39. i>* the middle of .Ipiil tlie standing vvalers were ail frozen, and heavy sdurwers of snow 
perpciualiy fell. rit s. no doubt, must be owing to the grt at elevation of the coimtty, 
and to the vast froz 'O •'pace ov» r which the north wind blows, uninterruptedly Irom the 
pole, through the vast deserts uf Siberia andTartary, till it is stopped by this formidable 
Wall. 

The Til)efians are of a smaller size than their southern • neighbours, and of a less robust 
make. Tlieir complexions are also fairer, and m uiy of them have even a ruddiness in 
Iheir cointeiinnces, unknown in the other clinialesof the Hast. rhose whom .Mr. Ilugle 
saw at Calcutta appeared t» have quite the Tartar face. They are of h mild and elieer- 
ful temper ; the higher ranks are polite and entertaining in conversation, in which they 
never mix either strained comp'iments or flattery. Tlie common people, both in Rouian 
and I'lbt t, are clothed in roaise wmillcn stuffs, of their own manofactu'e. lined with 
such skins tts the y can procure; hut the better orders of men are d'cssed io Ktiripeaii 
cloth, or China silk lined with the finest Siheriiiu furs. I’he use of onen is »utir« ly un¬ 
known among them. Ttit; chitd food of the inhahit.ints is the milk of tin ir cattle, pre¬ 
pared into cheese, or inixn! with ilie flour id a coarse barlev or of pe.ise, flie only grain 
which their soil produces ; and even ihestf are in a scanty propoiiion; hot tliev are 
furnished with rice and wImoiI from Ih-ug-d an»I olh r countries in their neighlvourh.ood. 
^'hey also are supplied with fish) from the rivers in their own own aud thtir nc>gi*buurinw 
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provinces, salted and sent Into the interior parts. They have no want of animal food, 
from the cattle, sheep, und hogs, which are raised on their bills ; and are not destitute of 
game. They have a singular method of preparing their mutton, hy exposing the carcase 
entire, after the bowels arc taken out, to the sun and bleak north winds, which hlo>y in 
the months of August and September,* without frost, and so dry up the juices and parch 
the skin, that the meat will keep uncorrupted for the year round. This they generally 
eat raw, w ithout any other'preparation. 

The religion and political constitution of this country, which are intimately blended 
together, will be treated of in another chapter. A peculiar kind of polyganiy subsists 
among them, several brothers having fretpienlly ‘he same wife. The manner of bestow¬ 
ing their dead is also singular ; they neither put them in the ground, tike the Europeans, 
nor burn them, like the Hindoos; hut expose them on the bleak pinnacle of some 
neighbouring mountain, to be devoured by wild beasts and birds of prey, or wasted away 
by time, and the vicissitudes of the weather in which they lie. The mangled carcases 
and bleached bones lie scattered about; and amidst this scene of horrors, some miserable 
old wretch, man or woman, lost to all feelings but those of superstition, generally sets 
up an abode, to perform the dismal office of receiving the bodies, assigning each a place 
and gathering up the remains when too widely dispersed. 

The language spoken in Tibet is different from that of the Tartars. The astronomers 
are acquainted with the motion of the heavenly bodies, and able to calculate eclipses : 
but the laraas’are generally ignorant; few of them can read, much less understand their 
antient bocks. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The East Indian Islands. 


islands maybe divided into three groups ; the Sunda islands, the Moluccas 
with the adjacent islands, and the Philippines. 

The Sunda islands comprehend Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Bally, Banca, to which may 
be added the Andamans, the Nicobar isles, the Anambas, Natuna, and several others. 

Proceeding in the order in which they are situated, we begin with the Andamans, 
which are described by colonel Symes, in his account of the embassy to Ava. lie states 
that ail the voyagers have related of uncivilized life, seems to fall short of the barbarism 
of the people of Andaman. The ferocious natives of New Zealand, or the shivering, 
half-animated savages of Terra del Fuego, are in a relative state of continement, com¬ 
pared to these islanders. The population of the Great Andaman, and all its dependen¬ 
cies does not, according to captain Stokoe, exceed SOOO or 2500 souls. These are 
dispersed in sinaii societies along the coasts, or on the lesser islands within the harbour, 
never penetrating deeper than the skirts of the forests, which hold out little inducement 
fur them to enter, as they contain no animals to supply them with food. Their sole 
occupation seems to be that of climbing rocks, or roving along the margin of the sea, in 
quest of a precarious meal of fish, which, during the tempestuous season, they often 
seek for in vain. 

The Andamaners are not more favoured in the conformation of their bodies, than in 
the endowments of their mind. In stature they seldom exceed five feet ; their limbs are 
disproportidnably slender, their bellies protuberanf, with higii shoulders, and large 
heads ; and, strange to find in this part of the world, they arc a degenerate race of 
negroes, with woolly hair, flat noses, and thick lips ; their eyes arc small and red, tlieir 
skin ot a deep sooty black, whilst their countenances exhibit the extreme of wretched¬ 
ness : a horrid mixture of famine and ferocity. They go quite naked, and are insensible 
of any shame from exposure. 

The few implements they use are of the rudest.texture ; a bow, from four to five feet 
long, the string made of the fibre of a tree or a slip of bamboo, with arrows of reed, 
headed tvith fish bone, or wood hardened in the fire, is their principal weapon. Besides 
this they carry a spear of heavy wood, sharply pointed, and a shield made of bark, to 
defend themselves from the assaults of their cuemies ; for even these poor wretches 
have fights to assert and dignities tomiaintain : necessity has taught them an expert manage¬ 
ment of their arnis, on which they rely for subsistence ; happily for them, their numerous 
bays and creeks abound with fish, which they shoot and spear with surprising dexterity. 
TheiV are laid also to use a small baad*n0t, made of the filaments of bark ; the fish, whc/i 
caught, is put into a wicker basket, which they carry on their backs. Having kipdled a 
“first they throw the food on the coals, aud devour it half broiled. A few diminutive 
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swinp are to be found in the skirts of the forests, and amonff the manornve tliickets in 
the low grounds ; but these are very scarce, and nre probably the progeny of a stuck 
left by former navigators. When a native has the good totunc to slav oiiC, he carefully 
preserves the scull and teeth to ornament his hut. Thev cross the hava, and go to fisii 
either in canoes formed of a hollow tree, or on rafts of bamboo, «lncb they direct by 
paddles. 1 heir habitutiwiis display little more ingenuity than the den.s of wild beasts; 
lour sticks, stuck in the 'grounrf, are hound trrgether at the top. and fa'^tened traas- 
ver.sely by olh(?r3, to which branche.s of trees arc suspended; an opening is left on one 
side, just large enough to admit of entrance: leaves compose their betl. Being much 
incommoded by insects, their first occupation in a morning is to pUister tlieir builics 
all over with mud, which, hardening in the sun, forms an impcnetiable armour ; they 
paint their woolly bead with red ochre and water ; when thus completely dressed, a 
more hideous appearance is not to be found in human form. 

An' English colony has been lately established on the large Andaman. 

Of the Nicobar islands but little is known. Mr. Hnmdton has, however, in the Asiatic 
Researches, given some interesting inforniati*>n respecting the northernmont of these, 
which is called Carnicobar. This island, be says, is low €>f a round figote, about 40 
miles in circumference, and appears at a distance as if entiicly covered with trees : how- 
ever there are several well-cleared and delightful spots upon it. The soil is a black kind 
of clay, and marshy. It produces in great abundance, and with little care, most of the 
tropical fruits, such as pine-af>pies, piaintains, papayas, cocoa-nuts, and areca-nufs, 
also excellent yams, ami a ro<»t railed cachu. The only tour footed animals ut»on the 
islami aie hogs dogs large rats, and an animal of the lizard kind, bi>t large, called by 
the natives tolonqiit; these frequently carry off .fowls and chickens. The only kind ol 
poultry are hens, and those not in great plenty There are abundance ol «nHkeh ot iiiany 
different kinds, ami the inhahitani.s freqm ntiv die of their biles. The limber iqion the 
Island is of many sorts, in ‘ireat plenty, and some of it remaikably larg<, afldidtug excel* 
lent materiiiN for finiiding or repairing ships. 

The natives are low In stature, very well made, and surprisingly active and strong : 
they are copp* r coloured, and their feature.s have a cast of the Malay, quite the. rcvi-rse 
of elegmt. 'l lie women, in particular, are extremely ugly. The men rut tlieir hair short, 
•nd the women have their heads shaved quite bare, and wear no coveting ^it a .short 
petticoat, made ef a »f»rt of ru.sb or rftv gr»ss, which reaches ball wav dovvn the thigh. 
Thi> grass is nut interwoven, but hangs round the |>er»on soineihiirg like the thutching 
df.a house. The mm wear nothing but a narrow .sirif» of cloth about the mid^Uc. Ibe 
ears of both sexes are piereed when voung ; and, by squeezing into the boles large plosyi 
of wood,* or hanging heavy weights of shells, they contrive to render Ihem wide and , dis¬ 
agreeable to look at. They are naturally dis'Mised to he good humour* tl and gay,, and 
are V* ry fond of sifting ot tabic with Ehro,ie»os ; where they eat every thing that is set 
belore tl|ein.; and they eat most cnormouslv. They do not care much for. wine, but will 
drink bumpers of arjrackas long as ihev esn sce.^ A great part of their time is spent in 
feasting and dancing. When a feast is licld at any vtilagey every one that cl^opsc® 
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iiniiivi{p(J, for they are straurrers to ct‘rj*m<>nv. At those feasts they eat immense qu;oi- 
ti'.i s ot pink, whi»'h is tlwir fivou-iie fnod. Tl»eir lio^s are remin r:!»l)iv fut, hiinf; fed 
up''ij th«* cueoii-iint kt’iiu-l end sea 'vater; imJeed ail their donicsiic auiujals, I'oitls, 
fee. are* fed upon the same. 7*hey liave like wise ple-nty ot small sea-fisii, which 
they strike very dexteroiislv iv itti laiices. wadiiio into the sea about knee-deep. They 
are sure of kiilinj a v<Tv siiinll fidj at 10 or l‘i yards distance. They ea> the puik 
almost raw, {iiviou it only a liasty tpill over a quick fire. They roast a fowl by tunning 
a [)iece of wood fhrouch it by wav of spit, and holdint; it over a brisk tire unitl the 
feitliMs ate burnt off, when it is reiulv for eatinjj in their taste. 'I hey never diiok 
w!«t I ; only cocoa-nut milk, mul a liquor CHlIed soura. which ooyts Itom the cocoa-nut 
tre** iiit'T cutting off the yomor sprouth or tiowpis. This ihev suffer t<) feruiPtJl before 
It is •!>( r|, and then it iiitoxiratii'g; to uliicli quality they add mucli by their method 
ul >iiiMk u<» ir, l)v surkui'i it slowly lliroiigh a small straw. After tatiug, the young men 
and women, ft ho .. re linci^ullv dressed with leaves, go to dancing; anti the tdd people 
smroiuui tiiem, soiokina tubacco and tirinking soura. The dancers, while perturmiug, 
sing ^"fne ot Huir tune.**, wiiich aie far f om wanting hartnonv, and to which they keep 
exact tiiiip. Of musical instruim*nts tliev li ivo only one kind an I tint the simplest. It 
i.s a hollow bamboo, about *wn teet and a halt long, and three incheson diameter; along 
tiiet»ntside of wliiclj tlieie is stretched, fiom emi to end, a single string, made of ttift 
tiiieads of a split cane, and the place under the string is bolloivetl a iitlie, to pieVent .it 
tioin tmirl ing. This instruun nt is p'aved upon in the same manner as a guitar. Ii is 
Capaide ot producing but tew notes; 'he pe*.rtoruier, however, makes it speak baimuni- 
ouslv, and gcie-rifllv aecompaim s it with bis voice. 

'J'brii liouses arc generally built npirn the beach, in villages of 15 or 20 houses each ; 
and e'ch house contains a family of SO persons and iipw irds. These babitatiuus are 
raised upon woodoii pill.ira. about 10l»et fro;n the Loouini : they are round, and, having 
no windo.is, are lik** ht e-bives covered with tbatcii. d’lie entrv is through » trap-door 
below, where the tamily mount l>y a ladder, which is dfiiwn up at night. This maniwr 
of hiiildmg is intended ro secure the houses from being mtested with snakes amt rots; 
and for that purpose tlie pillars are hound round with a siiunuh kind of leaf, vvhiclt pre¬ 
vents ani eals from being able to mount ; besides which, eacii pillar has a broad, round 
flat piece of wood nwar the top of it, the projecting of which eff- .'loaltv prevents the 
further proaress of siiGii vet min ns may have pa-sed the leaf. The tiooriiig is made of 
thin strips of bauiboos, laid at such dist.inct's from one another as to leave free ad.i Usion 
foi light and air; and the inside is neatly finished, and decoiated with fishing lances, 
nets 8ct. 

When a mail di«>s, all his livestock, cloth. liatcheK fishing lances, and, in short, every 
moveable thing he possessed, is busied with him ; and his dealti is mourned t>y the whole 
vidage. His wife mu^t conform to cushiin by having a j.iint cut off from one of her 
firgers.; and if she refuse this, she must submit to hav^i a deep notch cut in one of .the 
pillars of ber lioiisc. 

Sumatra, the most westiru of the Sunda islands, constitute! .on th.i( sidft the,bound fy 
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of the Eastern Archipelago. Its general direction is nearly north-uest and soulli-east. 
The equator divides it into almost equal parts; the one extremity being in 5'’33 N. 
and the other in 5"* 56 S. lat. Achcen Head, at the north extremity of the itland, is 
in longitude 95° 3i' cast. It lies exposed on tiie south-west side to the Indian Ocean ; 
the north point stretches into the bay of i^engal; to the north-east it is divided from the 
peninsula of Malacca by the straits of that name ; to the east by the straits of Danca, 
from the island of that name; to the south-east by the commencement of what arc 
called the Chinese Seas ; and on the south by the straits of Sunda, which separate rt 
from the island of Java. It is about 900 miles in length, but from 100 to 150 only in 
breadth. No account had been given of this island by any Englishman till the year 
1778, when Mr. Charles Miller (son of the late botanical gardener) published an ac¬ 
count of the manners of a paiticular district, in the 68th volume of the Pliilosopliical 
IVansactions. I'hese were the Buttas, a people %vho live in the interior parLs, culled 
the Cassia Country. They differ from all the other inhabitants in langne^e, manners, 
and customs. They are said to eat the prisoners whom they ttike in war, and hang up 
their skulls as trophies in their houses, lie observes, however, that human flesh is eaten 
by them in tfcrrorem, and not as common food, though they prefer it to all others, and 
speak with peculiar raptures of the soles of the feet aad palms of the hands. Ibcy ex¬ 
pressed mueft surprise ihot the white people did not kill, much less eat their prisoners. 
.From this country the greatest part of cassia tliat is sent to Europe is procured. It 
abounds also with campbire trees, which constitute the common timber in use ; and in 
these trees the camphire is found native, in a concrete form. It is remarkable that in 
this state it is sold to the Chinese at the price of 250 or 300/. per cwt.; but these dex¬ 
terous artists contrive to furnish the Europeans with it at about a quarter of lliat price. 
In 1783, Mr. Marsden, who had been secretary to the president and council of Fort 
Malborougli, published a history of Sumatra, with very copious particulars of the island. 
He represents it as surpassed by few in the beautiful indulgencies of nature. A chain 
of high mountains runs through its whole extent j the ranges in many parts being double 
and treble ; their altitude, though great, is not sufficient to occasion their being covered 
with snow during any part of the year. Between these ridges are extenwwe plains, 
considerably elevated above the surface of the maritime lauds. In these the air is cool; 
and, from this advantage, they are esteemed the most eligible portion of the country, 
arc ihc best inhabited, and the most cleared from woods, which elsewhere, in general, 
Ibrovghout Sumatra, cover both hills and valleys with eternal shade. Here loo are found 
many lai^e and beautiful lakes, Uiat facilitate much the communication between the 
different parts. The heat of the air is far from being so intense as might be expected 
from’ a country occupying the middle of the Torrid Zone ; and it is luwe temperate thaw 
many regions within the Tropics; Uie thermometer, at the most sultry hour, about two 
in the iftemooo, generally fluctuating between flfl and 85 degrees. Mr. Marsden di¬ 
vides ^ inhabitants into Malays, Achenese, fiattasi Lampoons* and Rejangs; and be 
tatflM the latter as bis standard of description, with respect to the persons, manners, and 
customs of the inhabitaBts. They are rather^ below tbeniddie atature; their bulk in- 
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proportion ; their limbs, for the most part, sli:^ht, but well shaped, and partiojilarly 
small at the wrists and ancles ; and upon the whole they are gracefully formetl. Their 
hair is strong and of a shining black. The men are beardless, great pains being taken 
to. render them so when boys, by rubbing their skins with a kind of quick lime. Their 
complexion is properly yellow, wanting the red tinge that constitutes a copper or tawnv 
colour. They are in general lighter than the Mestees, or half-breed of the rest of India ; 
those of the superior class, who arc not exposed to the rays of the sun, and particularly 
their women of rank, approaching to a degree of fairness. If beauty consisted in tlii-i 
one quality, some of them would surpass even our brunettes in Europe. The major part of 
the females are ugly, many of them even to disgust; yet among them are some wiiosc 
appearance is strikingly beautiful; whatever composition of persons, features, and com • 
plexion, that sentiment may be the result of. Some of the inhabitants of the hilly parts 
are observed to have the swelled neck or goitre ; but they attempt no remedy for it, 
as these wen« are consistent with the highest health. The rites of marriage among the 
Sumatrans consist sitiiply in joining the hands of the parties, and pronouncing them man 
and wife, without much ceremony, excepting the entertainment, which is given %n the 
(>ccasion uy the father of the girl. The customs of the Sumatrans permit their having 
as many wives as they can purchase or afford to maintain ; but it is extremely rare that 
ail instance occurs of their having more than one, and that only among a few of the 
chiefs. This continence they owe in some measure to their poverty. I'he dictates of 
frugality are more powerful with them than the irregular calls of appetite, a.nd make 
them decline an indulgence from which their law does not restrain them. Mothers 
carry their children, not on the arm as our nurses do, but straddling on the hip, and 
usually supported by a cloth, which ties in a knot on the opposite shoulder. The children 
are nursed but little, are not confined by any swathing or bandages ; and being suffered 
to roll about the door, soon learn to walk and shift for themselves. When cradles arc 
used, they swing, suspended from the ceiling of the room. 

The Sumatrans are so fond of cock fighting that a father, on his death-bed, has been 
known to desire his son to take the first opportunity of matching a cock for a sum equal 
to his whole property ; under a blind conviction of its being invulnerable. When a cock 
is killed or runs, the other must have sufficient spirit and vigour left to peck at him three 
times, on his being held up to him for that purpose, or it becomes a drawn battle ; and 
sometimes an' experienced cocker will place the head of hb vanquished bird in such an 
uncouth situation as to terrify Uie other, and render him unable to give this proof of 
victory. 

The wild beasts of Sumatra are tygers, elephants, rhinoceroses, bears, and monkeys. 
The tygers prove to the inhabitants, both in their. journeys and even their domestic oc¬ 
cupations, most destructive enemier. The number of people annually alain by Uieee 
rapacious tyrants of the woods b almost incredible. Wliole villages have been dep^u-. 
lated by them; yet, from a superstitious prejudice, it is with difficulty they are prevailed, 
upon, by a large reward, which the India Company offers, to use methods of destroying 
them, till they have sustfuned some particu^r injury in their own fkmily or kindred. 
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'1 liC size and strenglh of the species which prevails in this island is prodigious. They 
ore said to break, with a strike of their fore paw, tlie le<» of a horse or buffalo ; ami liio 
largest prey they kill is, without clifficuhy, dragged by them into the woods. 'I'his tiny 
usually perform on the seconrl night; being supposed, on the firs., to gratify thnustivrs 
with sucking the blood oiilv. Time is, by this dehiv, afihrdcd to prepare for theii de- 
ttruction, either by .shooting them, or placing a vessel of water, strongly irnpregnaif d 
%ulh arsenic, near the carcase, which is fistcned to a tree, to prevent its t>eing cairpcd 
off. The tyger, having satirtfcil himselt with die flesh, is prompted to assuage his ib ist 
with the tempting liquor at hand, and fu rislies in the indulgence. Their rhiet sin is- 
lence is, most profi ildy, the uufurtnn.tie inunk^'YS with which the woods abumid. '1 m y 
are descriiied as alluring them to their fate by a fascinating power, similar to what has 
been supposed of the snake; and Mr. Marsden, “1 am not inciednluus enuugli to 
treat the idea with contempt, having myself obsnrvcd. that when an alligator or a 
crocodile comes under an overhanging branch of a tfce, the uionke\s, in a state of alarm 
;:Mid dis'ractioa. crowd to the extremity, and, chattel ing and trembling, approach ueaier 
and nearer to the amphihious monster, that waits to <Icvour them as they drop, which 
their fr'ght^and nnmbi r render almost nnavoidaliie.” I'heso alligators likewise occasion 
the loss of many inliahitants, frequently destroying the people as they bathe in the livir, 
accordi.ng to their regular custom, and which the perpetual eviilence of the risk attend ug 
it cannot deter them from. A superstitious idea of toeir sanclity.aUo pre.serveH ttiem 
from molestation, although with a hook of sufficient strength they may be taken without 
much dilficuitv. TIic other animils of Sumatra are butfaloes, a small kind of htuses, 
goats, hogs, deer, bulIoek.s, and hog-deer. This last is an animal somewhat smaller iluin 
a rabbit, the head resembling that of a bog. and its shanks and feet like ^hose of the d« er. 
The bezoar-stone fomiil on this animal has been valued at ten times its weight in gold; 
it IS of a dark brown colour, smooth on the outside ; anti the coat being taken off, it ap¬ 
pears stdl daiker. with sitings running underneath the coat: it will swim on the top 
of liic water. If it be infused in any liquid, it makes it extremely bitter. Tlie virtues 
usually attributed to this stone are cleansing the htomach, creating an appetite, and 
sweettning the blood. 

. Of birds they have a grealer variety than of beasts. The coo-ow or Sumatran phea¬ 
sant 18 a bird of uncommon beauty. They have storks of a prodigious size, parrots, tJung- 
hilt fowls, ducks, the largest cocks io the world, wood-pigeons, doves, and a great vaii- 
elv of sinull birds, diff< rent from ours, and dialingui.shed Ivy the beauty of their colours. 
Or tlicdr' reptiles they have lizards, flving-lizar.Ts, and CHuieleons. 'J'hc island swarms 
with insects, ami their varieties are no less extraonlinary than their nuiubi'rs. llice is 
the only g^ain.that grows in the country ; they have sugar-canes, beans, pease, radishes, 
yams, potalaes, pqmkins, and several kinds of put herb.*i unknown in Europe ; and iierc 
arc to be found, most of the fiuit to be met with in other parts of the E.ast Indies in 
the greatest perfection. Imligo, br'tsil wood, two species of the biead-fruit tiee. pepper, 
benjamin, coffee, and cotton, are likewi.se the produce,of .this island, as well as cassia 
bnd cainpbire abuvc-oientioned. Here also is the cabbugc tree, and the silk cotton treC|, 
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Md the forest eontatns a greet variety of valuable species of wood, as ebony, pine, sandab 
««lc or aloes, teak, manchineel, and iron wood, and also Mic banyan tree. Goid, tin, 
iron, copper, and lead, are found in tile country ; and the former is supposed to be as 
plentiful here as in Peru or Mexico. The finest gold and gold*dii8t are found in the 
Country <»f Liinong, immediately contiguous to the prt^idency of Fort Marlborough : to 
wliicli the lilt rrbants repair annually for the purchase of opium and such other articles 
as Miey itiay be in want of, and give for them gold, of so pure a nature, as to contain 
little or no alloy. The native indolence of the Malay disiKisttion, prevents them from 
collecting more than is sufficient, to supply the simple wants of a race of men as yet unm- 
light* ned by civilization and science, and ignorant of liie full extent of the advantages of 
the country inhabited by them. The roads leading to this golden countiy are aliiiost 
impervious ; aHTonling only a scanty path to a singh* traveller, where whole nights must 
be passed in the Ofien air, exposed to the malignant influence of a hostile climate, in a 
country infesteil by tl»e most ferocious wild beasts. These are circumstances that have 
liitlierto checked curiosity; but perseverance and studied precaution will surmount the 
obstacles Uiey oppose, and such discoveries might be made as might amply compensate 
for the tiidi'clties leading to them The gold-merchants, who come from the neigh¬ 
bouring and less rich countries, give mch acronnts of the facility of procuring gold as 
bonier nearly on the marvellous, and would be altogeltit-r incredible^ if great quantities 
of that metal, produced by tliem, did not, in some degree, evince the certainty ot their 
BCCUUIlfS. 

Java is situated to the south of Borneo, and south-east from the peninsula of Malacca, 
having Sumatra lying before if, from which it is separated by a narrow passage, now so 
fiimous in the world hv the name of the Straits of Sunda. The country is nuuntainuua 
and woody in the mid<lle ; but a flat coast, toll of iiogs and niarahes, renders the air 
nnbealthful. It protfuces pepper, indigo, sugar, tobacco, rice, coffee, cocoa-nuts, 
plantains, cartlamons, and ether tropical fruits. (lold a|s«» but in no great quantities, 
hath been found in it. It is diversified hy many mountains, woods, and rivers ; in all 
which nature tms very bountifnlly bestowed her treasures. The mountains are many of 
them so high as to be seen at the distance of three or four leagues. That wbicb is calied 
the nine Mountain is hy far the highest of them oil, and seeo the farthest off at sea. 
Till y have frequent and very terriMe earthquakes 00 thia Maud, which shake the city of 
Batavia and places adjacent to such a ifegrt-e that the fall ot the lietuies is expected every 
moment. The waters in the road are excessively agitated, insumucli <tbat their inotioo 
resemblea that of a boiling potr and, kiscMne places,, tne earth opens, which affords a 
stranii^ and fmihle spectacle. The inhabitants are of opinion^ tliat these eaithqu*»kei 
procetii from the mountain Parang, which is fiill of sulphur, saltpetre, and bitomeiu 
Tiic fruits and plants of tins- island are all, in their several kteds, excellent and almost 
out ot number. There are abundance of forests scattered over it, in whU'h are all kindt 
of wild beasts, suefi ns buffaloes, tygers, rhinoceroses, and wild lior&es, with an infinite 
variety ot serpents, some of them of an enormous size. Ciocodiles are p^odtglou^ly 
large in Java, and are found chiefiy abhiit the mouths of rivers ; for beiog umpfulHOut. 
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animals, tliey delight mostly in marshes and savannahs. This creature, like the tortoise, 
lays its eggs in hot sands, without taking any further care of them ; and the son hatches 
tliem at tlMS proper season, when they run instantly into the water. There is, in ehort, 
no kind of animal wanting here ; fowls they have of all sorts, and exquisitely good, espe> 
ciaiiy peacocks, partridges, pheasants, wood-pigeons, and, for curiosity, they have tho 
Indian bats, tvhich differ a little from ours ; but its wings, when extended, measure 
full a yard ; the body of it is of the size of a rat. They have hsh in great plenty and 
very good ; so that, for Ihe -value of three-pence, there may bo enough bought to dine 
six or seven men. They have likewise a multitude of tortoises, the flesh of which is 
very little inferior to veal, and there are many who think it better. 

It is said that there are in the island upwards of 40 great towns, which from the 

number of the inhabitants would in any other part of the world, merit the title of 

cities ; and more than 4500 villages, besides hamlets, and straggling houses, lying near 
each other, upon the sea-coast and in the neighbourhood of great towns ; hence, upon 
a fair and moderate computation, there are, within the boundaries of the whole island, 
taking in persons of both sexes and of all ranks and ages, more than 30,000,000 of 
souls. 

There are a great many princes in the island, of which the most considerable arc tlie 

emperor of Materin, who resides at Katasura, and the kings of Ikntam and Japara. 

Upon the first of these many of the petty princes are dependant ; but the Dutch ore 
absolute masters of the greatest part of the island, particularly of the north coast, though 
there are some of the princes, beyond the mountains, on the south coast who still main¬ 
tain their independency. The natives of the country who are established in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Batavia, and for a tract of about 40 leagues along the mountains of the 
country of Bantam, are immediately subjecL to the governor general, 'i'lic company 
send drossards or. commissaries anmng them, who admiiibter justice and take care of the 
public revenues. 

* The city of Batavia is tUS capital, not only of this island but of all the Dutch domi¬ 
nions in India. It b an exceeding fine city, situated in the latitude of 6° soutii, at tiio 
teoiitb of. the river Jucatra, and in the bosom of a large commodious bay, which may be; 
considered not Jiniylas one of the safest harbours in India but in the world. The city b 
stiriotinded % a rampart 81 feet thick, CQvnted on tlse outside ivith stone, and fortified 
28 bastions. This rampart is environed by a ditch, 45 yards over, full of water^ 
osyeaially saben the tides are high to the.spring. . The avenues to;< the town are defended 
byvjoyckol fiafts^ eacii of which is svell furobbod«with .eocellent brass cannon ; no person 
is saffured to go beyond these forts witiKMit a^passport. The river Jncfita pasiee thrqugh 
the flaiebt ef >.^ town, and forms 15>cibMde of running water, all faced with firee-stone, 
and adorned , wrilfa trees th^ are ever ^vien ; ewer these canilt are brid^, besides 
those whieb lie vrithoot the towm Tiie streets are all perfectly: straight, and each, gene¬ 
rally speakiog, $0> feet beoad. The bouses are built of stone, after the manner of those 
^ Tlie>ei^ is aboot a league and a half in circumference, and has five gates; 

but are t«n4imes tbe Aamber^of bouses without that ibere are jiviihin it.. Tiiere > 
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a very fine town-house, four Calvinist churches, besides other places of worship for all 
sorts of reli<;ions, a spia<huys or house of correction, an orphan-house, a magazine of 
sea-stores, several for spices, with wharfs' and cord-inanufacliires, with many othe. 
public buibiings. The garrison consists commonly of between 2000 and 3000 men. 
liesides the forts mentioned above, there is the citadel of Batavia, a very fine regular 
fortification, situated at the mouth of the river, and flanked with four bastions ; two of 
which coiumand the sea and the other two the town. It is in this citadel that the gover¬ 
nor general of the Indies has his palace ; over against which is that of the director 
general, who is the next person to the governor. The counsellors and other principal 
officers of the company have also their apartnietits ; as have likewise the piiysician, the 
surgeon, and the apothecary. There are in it l)esides arsenals and magazines furnished 
with ammunition for many years. The city of Batavia is not only inhabited by Dutch, 
French, Portuguese, and other Europeans established here on account of trade ; but 
also by a vast number of Indians of different nations, Javanese, Chinese, Malayans, 
Negroes, Amboynese, Armenians, natives of the isle of Bali, Mardykers, or Topasses, 
Macassers, Timors, Bongis, See. 

Bali is fertile and populous. Banco and Biliton do not merit any particular 
description. 

Borneo, an island of Asia in the East Indies, and the one of the three great Sunda 
islands. It is thought to be the largest island in the world next to New Holland; being 
1600 miles in circumference. It is seated under the equator, that line cutting it almost 
through the middle. It is almost of a circular figure ; abounds with gold ; and the finest 
diamonds in the Indies are found in its rivers, being probably washed down from the 
hills by the torrents. Here arc also mines of iron, tin, and loadstones. The beasts are 
oxen, buflfaloes, deer, goats, elephants, tygers and monkeys. This island has fine 
rivers, especially towards the west and south. In their monsoon from April to Septem¬ 
ber the wind is westerly ; and they have continual heavy rains, attended with violent 
stormi of thunder and lightning. The rainy season continues for eight months of the 
year; and as, during that time the flat country near the coast is overflowed, the air is 
rendered very unbealthfui, and the inhabitants are fwced to build their houses on floats, 
which they make fast to trees. The houses have but one floor, with partitions made 
with cane ; and the roofs are covered with palmetto leaves, the eaves of which reach 
within four or five feet of dhe bottom. * The'west^ and north-east sides of the island are 
almost desertj and the east is but Iktie known. ■ The inland parts are very mountainous,' 
and the south-east, foH'ixiany'leagues together, is a stinking momss, which, being over¬ 
flowed in wet season, ur very unhCaMiy. . . . , , ; 

The Portuguese, who first ^viiscovered Borneo, bad arrived in the Indie.v about SO 
years before they knew any thing ^f it mOre dian- the omne and its situation, by reason 
of their frequontly passing by its noMt At last one ' captain Edward Corrii bad orderly 
to examifio it more narrowly | aiid being once acquainted with the worth of the couintiyir 
they made frequent voyi^'thitiMir.- They found the coasts inhabited by the Moors, wb^ 
had certainly estabtiihed thOmieWit Uilro by« konquest; but the origitml inhaihitarii# 
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still remtin io tli«. mountains. «aHj ora styled Batjus. which. 4» tba Malayoii iangusp. 
aignifiaa o wild mati. Tba most authantic occoiintof these pc4>(>)e is the fulloaing; which 
was extracted from tba papers of imtber Antonio Veatimixlia, an Italian missionary. 
He want to Borneo from Macao, on board a Portuguese ship* converted creat numbers 
to Christianity, and died on tba island about the year Idpi. The Beajus hove no kings, 
but many little chiefs. Soma are aubject to the Moorish JtiiSfta, and pay them tiibute ; 
but such as live far op the country are altogether independent, and live accordiiig to 
their own customs. 'Fbey are generally very superstitious, and much addicted to augury. 
Tliey do not adore idols ; but their sacrifices of sweet wood and perfumes are ofiV ed 
to one god. who, the)’ believe, rewards the just in heaven, end punishes the wicked in 
hell. They marry but one wife ; and look uiH»n any breach of conjugal faith, either in 
the man or woman, as a capital offence. The Beajus are naturally hor.ent and indus¬ 
trious, aod have a brotherly affection for one anotlier. They have a notion of | rojiei ty, 
which' yet does hot render them covetous. They sow and ctdiivale their lands ; but in 
the time of harvest each reaps as much as will serve his family, and ibe rest helougs to 
the tribe in common ; by which means they prevent necessity o« disput« s. itn the 
Moors on tlie coasts the Portuguese for some time carried on a considerable iratle ; and 
by their request they settled a factory there, which, however, was afterwards surprised and 
plundered by the Moors, who put most of the people to the sword. Ihe most consi¬ 
derable river in Borneo it called Banjar. at the mouth of which our East India cuiiipany 
have a factory. 

Celebes is an island in the Indian Sea, seated under the equator, and called by some 
Macassar. The length and breadth have not been accurately computed ; but the cir- 
cumfereace, pt a medium, is about tJOti miles. It bad tormerly six kingdoms, which arc 
reduced to one. The air is hot and moist; and subject to great rains during the south¬ 
west winds, which blow from November to March, at which time tlie country is over¬ 
flowed ; and for this reason they build their houses on piles of wood It) feel high. Tti« 
most healthful time is daring the northern monsoons, wfiich seldom fail blowing regularly 
if ' on? part of the year. The chief vegetables are rice and cocoas; bnt they haveelHiny, 
IMders. &e. Their fru^ and ffowers arc much the JMiine as in the neighbouring parts of 
flhs They have pepper, augar. betel, arecs* the fiueil cotton, and opium. The 

natives' IpBve bright dive complexions., and ilie women have shining black hair. 1 he 
pieiv art Imlostnous. robust, and mafcs excellent aoldtcrs. Tlwir mms arc sabres and 
lyanlPb^IrcHB whence they blow poisetted darts, which are pointed with the teoib if a 
scarfisli. 'Borne likewise use poisemed daggers. They wese. jitto last of the Indian 
nations that were enslaved by the Dutch, which could imt be rffcttd till after a long 
war. They leach their cbildn>n Io read aod write, and their characters have tome 
Te8embhineo<«f Ihe Arddr. Their reUgiett being Mihonsetai), the men indulge them¬ 
selves * in many wiavs and eoaeubtnes. The emphiyiineiit of tha wonien it spinning, 
fouking, Md asiddnir their own and their hnahaod's dothev. The men wear.rjewels in 
Iheir ears, end Ibe wiMueii gold chains abont their neckt* The . inhabilants in general 
Ip half .naked, wiihoat any thing oa ibeir hsari^ legs, m ftH, SAd •ona haee nesbiug 
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but a clotti about the middle. The streets of the town of Macassar are spacious and 
planted with trees on every side; It stands by the side of the only large river they have 
in the island. The Dutch have a fort hero mounted with 40 guns, and garrisoned nitii 
700 men ; there is only one other town of note, called Jnnapandam, where they also 
have a fort. The island is not near so populous as when the Dutch conquered it; the 
men being hired for soldiers in most of the neighbouring countries. ' 

The religion of these islands was formerly idolatry. They worshipped the sun and 
moon. They sacrificed to them in the public squares, having no materials which they 
thought valuable enough to be employed in raising temples. About two centuries ago, 
some Christians and Mahometans having brought their opinions to Celebes, the princi¬ 
pal king of llie country took a dislike to the national worship. Having convened a 
general assembly, he ascended an eminence, when spreading out his hands towards hea¬ 
ven, he told the Deity that he would acknowledge for truth that doctrine whose minister 
should first arrive in his dominions : and as the winds and waves were at his command, 
the Almighty would hove himself to blame if he embraced a falsehood. The assembly 
broke up, determined to wait the orders of heaven, and to obey the first missionaries 
that should arrive. The Mahometans were the most active, and their religion accor¬ 
dingly prevailed. 

liouton is about miles distant from the south-east part of Celebes. The inhabi¬ 
tants are small but well shaped, and of a dark olive complexion. The principal town 
is Callasujeug, which is about a mile from the sea, on the top of a small bill and round 
it a stone wall. The houses are not built upon the ground, but on posts. Thd* religion 
of the inhabitants is Mahometanism. 

Timor abounds in sandal wood, wax, and honey; and the Dutch have a fort here. 
The inhabitants are pagans, and are little better than savages ; and some pretend they 
had not the use of fire many years ago. 

Of Cumbava, Hores, Ceram, and Gilolo, we have little else than their natres. 

The Molucca Islands lie in the East Indian Sea, under the line ; of which there are 
five principal, namely Tcrnatc, Tydor, Machian, Motyr, and Dachian. The largest of 
them is hardly 90 miles in circumference. They produce neither corn, rice, not* cattle, 
except goats ; but they have oranges, lemons, and other fruits ; and are most remarkable 
for spices, especially cloves. They have large snakes, which are not venomous, and 
very dangerous* land crocodiles. At present they have three kihgs; and' the Dutch who 
arc very strong there, keep out all other European nations, being jealous of their spice- 
trade. The religion is idolatry ; but there are many Mahometans. They were disco¬ 
vered by the POrtugtiese in 1511, who settled upon the coast; but the Dutch drove them, 
away, and are now masters of all these islands. 

. The Philippine iehlndaare certain islands of Asia, which lie between 114® and 1J26* of 
cast Ion. ; and between 6° and 20® of north l«t. ; about 300 miles south-east of China. 
I’hey are laid to be about 1 200* in number, of which there are 400 very consid^ble. 
They were discoirered in the year 4521, by the famous navigator Ferdinand Magellan, a 
Portuguese gentleman, Who hiid served hia‘ native country both in the wan of Africa 
Yol. II. 5 U 
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ami the Eaj)t ladies, panicirlaily under Albuquerque, the famous Portuguese genrrs(f| 
who reduced Goa Malacca to the obedience of that crown. Magellan, having had a 
considerable share in those actions, and finding himself neglected by the government of 
Portugal, and even denied, as it is said, the small advance of a ducat a month in his pay, 
left Portugal in disgust, and offered his services to Charles then emperor of Germany 
and king of Spain, whom he convinced of the probability of discovering a way to the 
Spice Islands in the East Indies by the west: whereupon the command of five small 
ships being given him, he set sail from Seville, on the 10th of August, lil.9, and standing 
over to the coast of South America, proceeded southward to 5 where he fortunately 
hit upon a strait, since called the Strait of Magellan, which carried him into the Pacific 
Ocean or South Sea ; and then steering northward, repassed the equator ; after which 
he stretched away to the west, across that vast ocean, till he arrived at Guam, one of the 
Ladrones, on the tenth of March, i5Sl; and soon after sailed to the westward and dis¬ 
covered the Philippines, which he did on St. Lazarus’s day, and in honour of that saint 
he called them the Archipelago of St. Lazarus. He took possession of them in the name 
of the king of Spain, but happened to be killed in a skirmish he had with the natives of 
one of them. His people, however, arrived at tlie Moluccas or Clove islands, w here 
they left a colony, and returned to Spain by the way of the Cape of Good Hope ; being 
the first persons that ever sailed round the globe. But there was no attempt tna<ie by 
the Spaniards to subdue or plant the Philippine Islands until the year 1564, in the reign 
of Philip II. son of Charles V. ; when Don Louis dc Velasco, viceroy of Mexico, sent 
Michael Lopes Deiagaspes thither, with a fleet and force sufficient to make a conquest 
of these islands, which he named the Philippines, in bonoor of Pnilip II. then upon tl>e 
tlironc of Spain ; and they remained under the dominiou of that crown till taken by 
sir William Draper. 

The Philippines are scarcely inferior to any other islands of Asia in all the natural pro* 
ductions of that happy cliioate ; and they are by far tiic best situated for an extensive 
and advantageous commerce. By their {losition they form the centre of intercourse 
with China, Japan, and the.Spice Islands ; and whilst they are under the dominion of 
Spain, they connect the Asiatic and American commerce, and become a general maga¬ 
zine for l^e rich mannfactures of the one and for the treasures of the other. Besides 
they are well situated for a supply of European goods, both from the side of Aeapulce, 
and by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. In fact they formerly enjoyed a traffic in 
some degree proportioned to the peculiar felicity of their situation; but the Spanish 
dominion is too vast and unconnected to be improved to the best advantage. The 
spirit of commerce is not powerful in that people. The trade of the Philippines is 
thought to have declined ; this great branch is now reduced to two shipi^ which annually 
pass between these islands and Acapulco in America, and to a single port of Manila, in 
the island of Luconia. 

Indeed the Spaniards appear by no means to be actuated by a spirit of industry ; 
for so far from improving the fine situation of these islands to the utmost, it happens, on 
the .contrary, that the trade U hurtful to the mother-country ; fer, (io confine ourselves 
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to the Manila, with vvhicii tiicy have most to do), instead of taking Spanisirinanufacturcs, 
they (rado with the Chinese for spices, silks, stockings, Indian stufis, calicoes, chintz, 
and many other articles ; and with the Japanese for cabinets, and all sorts of lacquered 
xvare ; for all which they pay in gold or silver. All these commodities together witlj 
what the islands produce, and great quantities of wrought plate by the Chinese artisahs, 
are collected at Manila, and transported annually in two ships to Acapulco in Mexico. 
Each of these ships is esteemed worth 600,000/. sterling ; and in the war which began 
in 1730, and which was not distinguished by such a series of wonderful successes as 
that which ended in 1763, the taking of one of the galleons, which carry on the trade 
between Manila and America, was considered as one of the most brilliant advantages 
which we gained. This trade is not laid open to all the inhabitants of Manila, but is 
confined by very particular regulations, somewhat analagous to those by which the trade 
of the register ships from Cadiz to the West Indies is restraine<l. 'I'he ships employed 
are all king’s ships, commissioned and paid by him, and the tonnage is divided into a 
certain number or hales, all of the same size. These arc divided among the convents at 
Manila, but principally the Jesuits, as a donation, to support their missions for the 
propagation of tire Roman Catholic faith. Most of the religions are concerned in this 
trade, and sell to the merchants at a great price what room in the ship they are not to 
occupy. This trade, is by a royal edict, limited in a certain value, bat it always exceeds 
it; each ship being generally worth 3,000,000 of dollars. The returns made from 
America are of silver, cochineal, sweetmeats, together with some European millinery 
ware for the women, and some strong Spanish wine. It is obvious that the greatest pan 
of the treasure remitted does not remain at Manila, but is dispersed over India for goods. 
Many strong remonstrances against this India trade to Mexico have been made to the 
court of Spain ; wlierein they urge that the silk manufactories of Valentia and other 
parts of Spain, the linens from Cadiz, and the other manufactories, are hurt in their 
sale in Mexico and Peru, by the Chinese being able to afford their goods, of the same 
sort, cheaper than they are able; that were Utis tra<fe laid open, the whole treasure 
of the New World would centre in Spain or with European merchants ; but now it cn- 
riciies only the Jesuits and a few private persons. Wise as these arguments are, the 
Jesuits and priests, versant in intrigue, and the most selfish set of men on earth, had 
interest enough gt court to stop the effect. 

At Cavite, in this bay, is a furt, a town, and a fine dock»yard, where these large 
galleons are built And repaired, and where they load and unload, together with all tiie 
other large ships that trade to this bay. 

The principal of the Philippine islands are Luconia or Manila, Tandag^ or Samui, 
Masbate, Mindora, Luban, Paragoa, Panay, Leyte, Dohel, Slbii, Sogbu, Negros, St. 
John Xolo, and Mindanao. In most of these die Spanish power prevails, and all are 
under the governor of Luconia ; but there are some in wdiich that nation has little autho- 
s'ity or even Influence, such as Mindanao. 

The iniittbitants of these islands consist of Chinese, Ethiopians, Malays, Spaniards, 
Purtugiiiese, Pintadors or Painted Peoplei and Mestees, a mixture of all theso* Their 
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per£ons and habits resemble those of tlie several nations M'hencc they derive their orIj»'- 
nai ; only it is observable lliat the features of the blacks of these islands are as agrccabio 
as those of the white people. There is not a soil in the world that produces greater 
plenty of all things fur life; as appears by the multitude of inhabitants to be found in 
the woods and mountains, who subsist almost entirely by the fruits of the earth and t!« 
veniron they take. Nor can any country appear more beautiful, for there is perpetikd 
verdure and buds ; blossoms and fruit are found upon the trees all the year round, as 
well on the mountains as* the cultivated gardens. Vast quantities of gold are washed 
down from tlie hills by the rains, and found mixed with the sand of the rivers. TbeiC 
are also mines of other metals and loadstones found here ; and such numbers of wild 
buffaloes, that a good huntsman on horeback, armed with a spear, will kill 10 or 20 in 
a day. The Spaniards take tliem for their hides, which they sell to the Chinese ; aii>i 
their carcases serve the mountaineers for food. Their woods also abound with den, 
wild hogs, and goats. Of the last there is such plenty in one of these islands, ilia: 
the Spaniards gave it the name of Cabras. Horses and cows have been likewise im¬ 
ported into these islands from New Spain, China, and Japan, which have multiplied 
considerably ; but the sheep that were brought over came to nothing. The tiers 
produce a variety of gums ; one kind, which is the commonest, by the Spaniards 
called brea, is used instead of pitch ; of the others, some are medicinal, others 
odoriferous. 

In these islands are monkeys and baboons of a monstrous bigness, that will defend 
themselves if attacked by men. When they can find no fruits in the mountains, they 
go down to the sea to catch crabs ond oysters ; and that the oysters may not close and 
catch their paws, they first put in a stone to prevent their shutting close ; they take 
crabs by putting their tail in botes where they lie, and when the crab lay hold of it, they 
draw him out. There are also great numbers of civit*cats in some of the islands. 
The bird called tavan, is a black seaTowl, something less than a hen, and has a long 
neck ; it lays its eggs in the sand, by tbe sea-side, 40 or 50 in a trench, and then covers 
them, and they are hatched by tbe heat of the sun. They have likewise the bird saligan, 
which builds her nests on tbe sides of rocks, as tbe swallows do against a wall; and these 
are tbe delicious birds* nests so much esteemed, being a kind of jelly that dissolves in 
warm water. 

The Spaniards have introduced several of the American fruits, which thrive here as 
well as in America, tbe cocoa or chocolate-nut particularly, which increases so that 
they have no occasion now to import from Mexico. Here is also the fountain-tree, 
from which tbe natives draw water ; and there is likewise a kind of cane, by the Spaniards 
called vaxuco, which, if cut, yields fair water enough for a draught, of whidi there afe 
plenty in the mountains, where water is most wanted. 

These islands, being hot and moist, produce abundance of venomous creatufes, as 
the soil does poisonous herbs and flowers, which do not kill those who touch or taste 
them, but so infect tbe air that many people die in the time of their blossoming. 

The orange, ItmcMi, and several other trees bear twice a-year. ’A sprig, whe.n planted. 
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liccofi'iCS a tree, and bears fruit in a year’s time ; so that, without any liyperbole, it may 
be ufllrmcd, that a more iuxiuiant, verdant soil can scarcely ijc conceived. The woods 
arc filled with old, large^ and lofty trees, and such as yield more sustenance to man than 
is to be found in almost any otlicr part of the world. These islands, however, besides 
their other inconveniences, of which liiey have many, are very subject to earthquakes, 
which often prove very fatal. 
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CMAriTji vr. 

An hislorical ticw of the principal revolutions in the F,ast of Asia. 

^ I ^IIE history of those, countries of winch we have now to speak ascends to a high 
antiquity, and is consequently corrupted hy fable. 

According to the Chinese historians, the first inonarch of the ivhole universe (that is 
of Cuiim) was called Puon-ku or Pucn-cu. This, accord»u;f to sonic, was tlie first niau ; 
but according to Bayer and Menzeiins, two of the greatest crit’cs in Chinese literature 
that have hiltierto appeared, the word signifies the highest antiquity. Puon-ku was 
succeeded by Tiene-hoang, which signifies the emperor of heaven. They call him also 
the intelligent heaven, the supreme king ol the middle heaven, &c. According to some 
ot their historians he was the inventor of letters of t!ie (.'vlic characters, by which tiity 
determine the place of the vear, &c. Tiene-lioang was succeeded by Ti-hoang (the em¬ 
peror of the eartli) who divided the day and night, appuiuting 30 days to iii.ike 0110 
moon, and fixed the winter solstice to the 11th moon. I’i-hoaiig was succeeded by 
Gicnedioang (sovereign of men), who, with his nine brothers, shared the goveiouicut 
among them. They built cities and surrounded them with walls , made a distinction 
between the sovereign and subjects, instituted marriages. Sec, 

The reigns of these four emperors makeup one of what the Chinese calletl ki. ages or 
periods, of which there were nine before Fo-hi, whom their must sensible people ac¬ 
knowledge as the founder of their empire. 

The history of the second ki' coAt^afTiets almost every tiling saiil of the first; for 
though we have but just now been told that Giene-hoang and his brethren built cities 
surrounded with walls ; yet, in the succeeding age, the people dwelt in caves, or petclit d 
upon trees, as it were on nestsr^ Of the third ki we hear nothing, and in the fourth 
it seems matters had been still worse, as we are told that men were then only tailght to 
retire into the hoilowa oY* rocks. Of the fifth and sixth we have no accounts. These 
six periods, according, to ^bine writers, contained 90,000 years; according to others,, 
1,100,750. 

In the seventh and eighth ki they tell us over again what they said of the first; namely 
that the men began to leave their caves and dwell in houses, and were taught to prepare 
clothes, Ac. Tchine-fang, the first monarch of the eighth ki, taught bus subjects to take 
off the hair from skins with rollers of wood, and cover themselves with the skins so prc» 
pared. He taugjit f em also to make a kind of web with their hair, to serve as a covering 
to their heads against the rain. They obeyed his orders with joy; and be called his 
subjects people clothed with skins. His reign lasted 350 years ; that of oims of bis suc¬ 
cessors also, named Yeon-tsao-chi, lasted more than 300 ; and his family continued for 
18 or tg.ooo years. But what is very surprising, all these thousands and millions of 
years iiad elapsed without mankind having any knowledge of fire. This was not 
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discovered till towtrds the close of this period, by one Souigine. After so useful a dis¬ 
covery he taught the people to dress their virtiials ; whereas, before, they had devoured 
the flesh of animals quite raw, drunk their blood, and swalluw'ed even their hair and 
feathers. He is also said to have been the inventor of fjshinjr, letters, &e. 

In llie ninth period we find the invention or nt least the origin of letters attributed to 
one Tsang hie, who received them from a divine tortoise, that carried them on his shell, 
and delivered them into the hands of Tsang-hie. During this period, also, music, 
money, carriages, merchandize, commerce, &c. were invented. There are various cab 
culaiions of the. length of these ki or periods. Some make the time from Fuon-cu to 
Cuntneiuus, who flourished about 47.9 years before Christ, to contain 279.WOO years ; 
others 8,76y,Hf)0 years ; others 3.276,000 ; and some no less than 96,961,740 years. 

lliesc extravagant accounts are by some thought to contain obscure and imperfect 
hints concerning llie cosmogony and creation ot the world, &c. Pnon ku, the first em- 
pt'ior, they think represents eternity, preceding the duration of the world. The suc- 
Gcoditig «)ues, I'lene-hoang. Ti-hoang, and Gine-Uoang, they imagine significlh creations 
ot the heavens and the earth, and the formation of man. The ten ki or ages, nine of 
wjiicli preceded Fo-hi, mean the ten generations preceding Noah. 

Ihat this may be the case will probably appear very credible to suebas have examined 
the Alytliulugical History of Hindoitan. 

Fo-hi, it is pretended, was born in the province of Shen-si. His mother, walking 
upon the bank of a lake in that province, saw a very large print of a man’s foot in the 
sand there , and being surrounded by an Iris or rainbow, became impregnated. The 
child was named Fo*hi; and when he grew up, was, by his countrymen, elected king, on 
account of tiis superior merit, and styled Tyent-tse, that is, the son of heaven. He in¬ 
vented tiie eight qua or symbols, consisting of three lines each, which differently combined, 
formed 64 characters, that were made use of to capress ever thing. To give these the 
greater credit, he pretended that be bad seen them described upon the back of a di agon- 
horse (an animal, shaped like a horse, with the wings and scales of a dragon), which 
arose from the bottom of a lake. Having gained great reputation among his country¬ 
men by this prodigy, he is said to have created mandarins or officers under the name of 
Dragons. Hence we may assign the reason why the cniperort China always carry a 
dragon in their banners. He also instituted marriage, invented music, &c. Having 
established a prime minister, he divided the government of his dominions among four 
nandarint and died, after a reign of 115 years. 

These fabulous accouuts of Fo-hi are, with great probability, considered as referring 
to the patriarch Noah. As the simile of a dragon was frequently made use of by the 
■ntients to signify a large body of water. To Fo-bi’s discovering the 64 characters on the 
back of such an animal may imply that these symbols were of antediluvian invention. 
Leaving, however, these fabulous and conjectural times, we shall proceed to give some 
account of that part of the Chinese history which may be more certainly depended on. 

As the Chinese, contrary to the practice of almost all nations, have never sought to 
conquer other countries, but-rather (o improve and content themselves with their own, 
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their History, for many ages, furnishes nothing remarkable. The whole of their empe¬ 
rors, abstracted from those who are said to have reigned in the fabulous times, are com¬ 
prehended in SQ dynasties, mentioned in the following table. 



Emperors. 

Before Christ. 

Emperon. 

After Christ 

1. Ilya containing 

17 

2207 

12. Swi 

3 


2. Shang or Ing 

28 

1766 

13. Twang 

20 

618 

3. Chew 

35 

ll22 

14. Hew'-lyang 

g 

907 

4. Tsin 

4 

243 

15. Hew-tang 

4 

t)23 

5. Ilua 

25 

206 

After Christ. 

15. Hew-tsin 

o 

Mk 

936 

6. Hew'han 

2 

220 

17. Ilew-han 


947 

7. 1 sin 

15 

465 

18 . llevv-chcw 


951 

8. Song 

8 

220 

It). Song 

18 

960 

g. Tsi 

5 

479 

20. Iwen 

9 

1280 

10. Evang 

4 

503 

21. Ming 

16 

1368 

12. Chin 

4 

557 

22. Tsing 


1645 


The most interesting particulars of the Chinese history relate to the incursions of ilic 
Tartars, which commenced very early, and frequently desolated the northern provinces. 
About the year before Christ 213, Shi-wang-ti, having subdued all the princes or kin^js 
as they were called, of the different provinces, became emperor of China with unlimiicd 
power. He divided the whole empire into 36 provinces ; and finding the northern part 
of bis dominions much incommoded by the invasions of the neighbouring barbarians, 
he sent a formidable army against them, which drove them far beyond the boundaries 
of China. To prevent their return he' built the famous wall, which separates China from 
Tartary. After this, being elated with his own exploits, he formed a design ot making 
posterity believe that he himself had been the first Chinese emperor that ever sat on the 
throne. For this purpose he ordered all historical writings to be burnt, and caused 
many of the learned to be put to death. 

What effect the great wall for some time had in preventing the invasion of the Tartars 
we are not told ; but in the lOtli century of the Christian era those of Kitan or Lyan 
got a footing in China. The Kitan were a people of Eastern Tartary, who dwelt to 
the oerth and north-east of the province of Pecheli in China, particularly in that of 
Eayn-toof^ lying without the great wall. These people, having subdued the country 
between Korea and Kashgar, became much more troublesome to tlie Chinese than all 
Ihe other Tartars. Their empire commenced about the year 916, and gained its greatest 
•trengtb from the rapid succession of revolutions, which seated seven different families 
on the throne of China. Several treaties were concluded much to the advantage of 
the invaders, who, besides certain dties in the province of Fecheii, had granted them, 
in the year 1033, an annual tribute of 200,000 ounces of silver, and 300,000 pieces of 
silh. 
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From this time the KItan remained in peaceai)le possession of their Chinese doint 
niotis till the year 1117. Wheytsong, at that lime emperor, being able neither to bear 
their ravages, nor, by himself, to put a stop to them, resolved upon a remedy, which, at 
last, proved worse than the disease. This was to call in the Nu-che, Nyu-che, or 
Eastern Tartars, to destroy the kingdom of the Kitan. From this he was dissuaded by 
the king of Korea and most of his own ministers ; hot disregarding their salutary advice, 
he joined his forces to those of the Nu-che. The Kitan were then every wheic deteated ; 
and at last reduced to such extremity, that those who remained were forced to leave 
their country atid fly to the mountains of the west. 

Thus the empire of the Kitan was totally destroyed but nothing to the advantage of 
the Chinese ; for the Tartar general, elated with his conquest, gave the name of Kin to 
his i>ew dominion, assumed llie title of emperor, and began to think of aggrandizing him¬ 
self and enlarging his empire. For this purpose he immediately broke the treaties con¬ 
cluded with the (T)inese emperor ; and invading the provinces of Pecheii and Shensi, 
made himself master cf the greater part of them. Whey-tson, finding himself in danger 
of losing his dominions, made several advantageous proposals to the larlar ; who, seem¬ 
ing to comply with them, invited him to come and settle matters by a personal conference. 
The Chinese monarch complied ; but the terms agreed on seemed intolerable to his 
ministers ; so that they told him the treaty could not subsist, and that the most cruel 
war was preferable to such an ignominious peace. The Kin monarch, being informed 
of all that had passed, had recourse to arms, and took several cities. hey-tsong was 
weak enough to go in person to hold a second conference, but, on his arrival, was im¬ 
mediately seized by the Tartars. lie was kept prisoner under a strong guard, during 
the remaining part of life ; and ended his days in 1126, in the desert of Shamo, having 

nominated liis eldest son, Kin-tsong, to succeed him. 

Kin-tsong made no successful opposition to the invaners, who crossed the x cllow 
river, took and plundered the imperial city, and carried the emperor and his consort into 

captivity. . , r i * 

His successor Kan-tsong, fixed his court at Nankin, the capital of Kyang-nan ; but 

soon after was obliged to remove it to Kang-chew in Che Kyang. He made several 
efforts to recover some of his provinces from the Kin. but without eftcct. lli-tsong, the 
Kin monarch, in the mean time endeavoured to gain the esteem of his Chinese subjects, 
by paying a regard to their learning and learneil men, and honouring the memory of 
Confucious. Some time after he advanced to Nankin, from whence Kan-tsong had 
retired, and took it; but receiving advice that Yo-si, general of the Song or boulhern 
Chinese, was advancing, by long marches, to the relief of that city, they set fire to t e 
palace and retired northward. However Yo-si arrived time enough to fall upon l eir 
rear guard, which suffered very much ; and from this lime the Kin never dared to cross 
the river Kyang. In a few years afterwards the Chinese emperor submitted to become 
tributary to the Kiu, and concluded a peace with them upon very dislionourab e terms. 
This submission, however, was of very little avail; for in li63 the Tartars broke the 
peace; and invading the southern pcovinces with a formidable army, took the city ot 
Vofc, 11. ^ 
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Yang^chew. The king, hai'ing approacliec) tlio river Kyang, near its mouth, where it is 
widest as well as most rapid, commanded hU troops to ciohs it, thir it< ning with his 
drawn sword, to kill those who rt'f'u>cd. On receiving such an unreasonable command, 
the whole mutinied; and the king being killed in the beginning of the tumult, the army 
, immediately retired. 

, From this time to the year I210 nothing remarkuhle occurs in the Chinese history; 
but this year Jenghiz-khan, chief of the Western Tartars, Mogiils, or Mungls, qiiaricllcd 
with Vong-tsi, emperor of the Kin; and at the same time the king of IJya, disgusted at 
being refused assistance against .Jenghiz-kiian, threatened him with an invasion nn the 
west side. Vong-tsi prepared for his defence; but in 1211, receiving news that Jcng» 
liiz'khan was advancing southward with his whole army, he was seized with fear, and 
made proposals of peace, which were rejected. In 1212 the .Mogul generals forced 
the great wall ; or. according to some writers, had one of the gates treacherously opened 
to them to the north ot Shansi ; and made incursions as far as Pekin, th** capital ot the 
Kin empire. At tke same time the province of Lvan-tong was almust totally reduced 
by several Kitan lords, who had joined Jenghiz-khan ; several strong places were taken, 
and an army of 500,000 Kin defeated by the Moguls. In autumn they laid siege to cho 
city of Tay-tong-fu ; where, although the governor Hujaku fled, yet Jenghiz-khan met 
with oonsiderabie resistance. Having lost a vast number of men, and being himse lf 
wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to raise the siege and retire into Tartary; after 
which the Kin retook several cities. The next year, however, Jenghiz-khan re-entered 
China ; retook the cities which the Kin had reduced the year before ; and overthrew 
their armies in two bloody battles, in which the ground was strewed with dead bodies 
for upwards of four leagues. 

The same rear Yoiig-tsi was slain by his general Hujaku ; and Sun, a prince oi the 
blood advanced in his room. After this the Moguls, attacking the empire with four 
armies at once, laid waste the provinces of Shansi, Honan, Pecheii, and Shantong. In 
1214 Jenghiz-khan sat down before Pekin; but instead of assaulting the city, offered 
terms of peace, which were accepted, and the Moguls retired into Tartaiy. After their 
departure, the emperor, leaving his son at Pekin, removed his court to Pyen, laying 
near Kayson-fu, the capital of Honan. At thi.s Jeiighiz-khaa being oflendcd, iminedi* 
ateiy sent troops to besiege Pekin. The city held out to the fifth month of the year 
1215, and then surrendered. At the same time the Moguls finished the conquest of 
Lyan-tong ; and the Song refused to pay the usual tribute to the Kin. 

In 1 2if? .fengliiz-kban returned to pursu*» his conquests in the west of Asia, where be 
staid seven years ; during which his general Muhuli made great progress in China 
against tiie Kin emperor. He was greatly assisted by the motions of Ning-tsong, em* 
perur of the Song or Southern China ; who, incensed by the frequent perfidies of tho 
Kin, had declared war against them, and would hearken to no terms of peace, though 
very advantageous proposals were made. Notwithstanding this, however, in 1220, tho 
Kin, exerting themseive.s, raised two great armies, one in Shensi and the other in Shang;- 
ton. 'The former baffled the attetupts of the Song and king of Hya, who had united 
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•e^iinst them ; but the latter, though no fewer than SOO OOO, were entirely defeated by 
Mutiiili. In 122i that utficcr paissed the Whang*ho, and died after conquering iiuiuy 
cities. 

In 1224 the Kin emperor died; and was .succeeded by his son Shew, who made 
with the king of Ilya ; hut next year that kingdom was entirely destroyed by 
Jcngliiz-khaii. In l22t) Olkay, son of Jenghiz-khan, marched into Ilonan, and besieged 
Kaysong-fu, capital or the Hin empire ; but was ol)lig» »l to draw into Sliensi, where 
he took several cities, and cut in pieces an army of 30 000 men. In 1227 Jengliiz-khan 
died, after having desired his sons to demand a passage for their army through the 
dnminious of the Soug, without which, lie said, they could not easily vanquish the 
Km. 

After the death of tiiat great conqueror, the war was carried on with various success, 
but the Mogids took above b'O important posts in the province of Shensi ; they found it 
impossible to force Ton«quan, which it behoved llicin to do, in order to penetrate effec¬ 
tually into lionan. In April, 1231, they took the capita! of Shensi, and defeated the 
Kin army which came to its relief. Here on'; of the officers desired prince Toley to 
demand a passage from the Song ibmiigh the country of Han-chong-fii. 'J'hks proposal 
Toley communicated to his brother Oktay, who approved of it, as being conformable to 
the dying advice of Jenghiz-khan. Hereupon 'I’oley, having assembled ail his force.s, 
sent a n>essenger t o tlie Song generals, to demand a passage through their territories. 
This, however, they not only refused, but put the messenger to death ; which so enraged 
Toley that he swore to make them repent of it, and was soon as good as liis word. He 
decamped in August, 1231 ; and having forced the passages, put to the sword the inhabi¬ 
tants of VV'ha-yang and Fong-chew, two cities in the district of lian-chong-fu itself. 
The miserable inhabitants fled to the mountains on his approach, and more than 100,000 
of them perished. After this, Toley divided his forces, consisting of 30,000 horse, into 
two bodies. One of these went westward to Myen-cliew ; from thence, after opening 
the passages of the mountains, they arrived at the river Kyaling, which runs into the 
great Cyeng. This tliey crossed on rafts, made of the wood of demoUslicd house*; and 
then, marching along its banks, seized many important posts. At last, having destroyed 
more than 140 cities, towns, and fortresses, they returned to the army, 'i’he second 
detachment seized an important post in the mountains, called Tantong, six or seven 
leagues to the eastward of Han-chong-fu. On the other side Otkay udvanced in October 
towards Fu-chew, a city of Shan-si; which being taken after a vigorous defence, lie 
prepared to pass the Whang-bo. Toley, after surmounting incredible difficulties, arrived, 
in December, on the borders of Honan, and made a shoar as if he designed to attack 
the capital of the Kin empire. On his first appearance in Honan, through a passage 
so little suspected, every body was filled with terror and astonishment, so that be pro* 
ceeded for some time without opposition. At last the emperor ordered his generals 
Ilota, Hapua, and others to march against the enemy. Toley boldly attacked them ; 
but was obliged to retire, which he did in good order. Hola was for pursuing him, 
faying that the Mogul army did not exceed 30,000 men, and that they seemed not to 
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have eaten my thing for two or three days. Hapua, however, was of opinion that there 
was no occasion of being so hasty, as the Moguls were inclosed between the rivers 
Han and M'^hang-lio, so that they could not escape. This negligence they soon had oc¬ 
casion to repent of; for Toley, by a stratagem, made liimself master ot their heavy bag¬ 
gage ; which accident obliged then' to retire Tang-chew. From thence they sent a 
messenger to acquaint the emperor that they had gained the battle, but concealed the 
loss of their baggage, .^nds good news tilled the court with joy ; and the people, w ho 
had retired into the capital f^r its defence, left, it again, and went into the country : hut 
in a few days after, tlic vanguard of the Moguls, who had been sent by the cin|)f ror 
Oktay, appeared in the field, and carried otY a great number of those that had (iU'lleJ 
the city. 

In January, iC52, Olkay, passing the Whaiig*ho, encamped in the district of Kay- 
fong-fu, capital of the Kin empire, and sent his g(Mieral Supiitay to besiege the city. .At 
tliat time the place was near JO miles in circumference; but having Oiily 40,000 soldiers 
to defend it, more from the neighbouring cities and 20,000 peasants were ordered into 
it : while the emperor [lublished an aflbeting (lecIar;';ion, animating the people to detciui 
it to the last extrernitv. Otkay having hi'aid with Joy of lolcy’s entrance into Ilonar, 
ordered him to send succours to Suputay. On the other hand, the Kin generals advanced 
with 150,000 men to relieve the city ; hut being obliged to divide their forces, in ordt r 
to avoid in part the gref>t road which I'oley Imd obstructed with trees, they were 
pttacked by that prince at a disadvantage, and after a faint resistance, defeated wiili 
great slaughter, and the loss of both ’heir generals, one killed and tlic oilier taken. 
The tmperor now ordered the army at Ton-quan and other to ified places to march to 
the relief of Kay-foug-fu, They assembled accordingly, to the numlicr of ] /(),000 foot 
and 15,000 iiorse, and were followed by va.s*. numbers of people, who, expected by their 
means, to be protected from the enemy. But laiiy of these troops having deserted, and 
the rest being enfeebled by the fatigues of their march, they dispersed on the approach 
of their pursuers, who killed all they found in the iiigliways. After this the Moguls 
took Ton-quan and some other considerable posts; but were obliged to raise the sieges 
of Quey-ti-tu and Loyang, by the bravery of the governors, Kyang-shin, governor of 
Loyang, and only 3 or 4000 soldiers under him, while bis enemies were .30,000 strong. 
He placed bis worst soldiers on the walls, putting himself at the head ot 400 brave men.; 
whom he ordered to go naked, and whom lie led to all dangerous attacks. He invented 
engines to cast large stones, which required but few hands to play them, and aimed so 
true as to hit at 100 paces distant. When their arrows failed, he cut those shot by the 
enemy into four pieces ; pointed them with pieces of brass coin ; and discharged them 
from wooden tubes, with as much force as bullets are from a musket. 1 bus he liarrassed 
llie Moguls for three months so grievously that they were obliged, notwithstanding their 
numbers, to abandon the enterprize. 

Otkay, at last, notwithstanding his success, resolved to return to Tartary, and offered 
the Kin emperor peace, provided he became tributary, and delivered up to him 27 
families, which he named* These offers were very agreeable to the emperor; bqt 
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Saputary, taking no notice of the treaty, pushed on iIjc siege of the capita! with more 
vigour than ever. By the help of the Chinese slaves in his army, the Mogul general 
soon filled the ditch ; but dll his edbrts seemed only to inspire the besieged with new 
vigour. The Moguls at that time ip-ule use of artillery, but were unable to make the 
least impression upon the city walls, i hey raised wuils round those they besieged, which 
they fortified with <1 itches, towers, and battlements. Tbcy proceeded also to sap the 
walls of the city, but weie very much annoyed by the artillery of the besieged, especially 
by their bombs, which falling into the galleries and burst, g 'ujder ground, made great 
havoc among the miners. For days and nights he ati,.wks continoed without inter¬ 
mission ; during which time an incredible nuniL'^r of men perished on both sides ; at 
length Supulay, fiiuling that he could • ot take the city, withdrew liis troops, under pre¬ 
tence of conferences being on foot. ion after the plague began n Kuy-fong-fu ; and 
raged with such violence that in 50 days 900,000 biers were carried out, besides a va.st 
multitude of the |>oorer sort, who co.'i’ not afford any. 

'fins peace being but of sliort duration Suputay received orders to continue the war 
in Ilouan, It was not long before the capital was de vered up by tieachery, and Su- 
putay put all ’ e males of the imperi ' race to death ; bat, by the express con nand of 
Oktay, spared tl'e inl.abitants, wl... are aid to have rmounted to 1,400,000 families. 
After this disasi the unhappy monarch left h.. tre ps 'u Qucy-ti rj, and retired to 
Jut:ing-fu, a citv ' i the suutiicru part ot Iluuan :iitcm)v;a o )lv by 400 perious. Here 

he distance uf the " ^ '.nls c Ic hie th‘ ot livio!^ 't t ; .it ^hde he flattered him¬ 
self •’ith these vain hf>p' '’. ttie ene .ly’s a. my ar'jv \ btfc r :i*", and invested it. 

Tire g'.ri' on ’'’ere tcrnfii . a'l. t. ii' ipnroacii ; > !t we rreo i i bv tb" emperor and 

his wave '»cnera H .-nye-hu to hold ut t' he i. As w..,re ve.e ncw in the city 
a sufficietu 'lu.aber of men, the wome dress, u in i. . i clothes, were eniploye>- to carry 
wood, stones, and other necessary u..iierrd *■: Ov nail.?. All their efforts, however, 
weie incff'cctual. d’hey w* .c rcoicv .l iw uch itK ni.hts :imi three months they 
fc on humen flesh; killing the old a.H'. feeble a* well as t. -..'ly prisoners for food. 
This being known to the Moguls, liu-y a general assault in January, 1254. 'Flic 

attack continued from morning till uight ; but at last tlie assailants were repulsed. In 

this action, Ijowcver. t* ' Kin loot all their best officers ; upon which the emperor re¬ 

signed the C- wii to Ching-lin, a prince of the blood. Next morning while the cere¬ 
mony of inve -ing the nev.* emperor was performing, the enemy mounied the south walls, 
whicl. wc>“ defended only by 200 men ; ami the south gale being at the same lime 
tbandoned, the whole army broke in. They were opposed, however, by Hu-sye-bu, 
who, with 1000 soldiers, continued to fight with amazing intrepidity. In the mean time 
Shew-fu, seeing every thing irreparably lost, lodged the seal of the empire in a house ; 
and then causing sheaves of straw to be set round it, ordered it to bo set on fire as soon 
as he was dead. After giving this order he hanged himself, and Ws commands weet 
executed by his domestics. Hu-syc-hu, who still continued fighting with great bravery, 
no sooner beard of the tragical death of the emperor than he drowned himself, in the 
fiver Ju; as did also 500 of hie most resolute soldiers. The same day the new 
Voi. W. 6 0 
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emperor Clun£[-Hii, h-rs slain in a tumult, ‘and tlius an end was pnl lo the dominion of 
the Kii) i urt us in China. 

'I'he reducii'in of the Ivin empire was specdilv followed by a war witli the Song or the 
Souiii'rn Ctiiiif.se. Tnis w-i> C'lntiimed «itli a prcidiiiion.s loss o hnniaii life, to the\e,ir 
1^7 8, when the MoaoiN c<»triplcted the comjiie.st of China and iounded a dynasty, knunu 
by tlic name of the Vweii. 

Tiion^lj no race of nieo that ever existed were more remark-tble for cruelty than the 
Mollis; yet it d.ath not appear that the emperors (sf the Yaen dynasty were, in any 
respect, noise than their predcees.sors. On the contrary, llnpilav, by the Chinese 
called Si)i-lsn, tound tlje wav of reeoncilin}' the people to lii' yovernnienl and even of 
endearino himself to them so much, tliat the rci^n ot iiis l.nmiy is to this day stvied by 
the Chinese the wise government. This tie accomplished tiy keeping as rlu.se us possiolc 
to their antient laws and customs, bv his mild and just t>ov<'rnnieiit, and i>y his retfard 
for their learned men. He v\as indeed ashamed of the ignm mce and liarbaritv of bis 
Mogul subjects, when compared witli the Cliinese. 'J'he nbole know ledje of the forniCT 
was summed up in their skill in m.iiiagint; their arm.s and horses, being perfectly desti¬ 
tute of every art or science, or evon ot the kiu)v\ ledge of letters. In he had caused 
the Mogul rliaracters to be contiived. In i£8(> he caused some mathematicians to 
search for the source of the river H'hang-ho, which, at that time, \ras unknown to itic 
Chinese themsclve.s. In four months time they arrived in the country where it rises, 
and made a map of it, vsliich they pre.sented to his majesty. The same year a treatise 
on astronomy ivas pnblisiied by h<s order ; and in 1282 he orde red tlv.' learned men to 
repair from all parts of the empire to txaiuine the stale of literature, and lake measures 
for its aovancenicnt. 

At his first accession to the crown he fixed his residence at Tay-ywen-fn, the capital of 
Sheu'si ; but thought proper afterwards to remove to Pekin. Here, being rnforrncd 
that the barks, which brought to court the tribute of the souiherii provinces, or can ie.d 
on the trade of the empire, were obliged to come by sea, and often sufl'eied shifiwrrek, 
be cauted that celebrated canal to be made, which is at present one ot the wonders of 
tlie Chinese empire, being 300 leagues in length. By this canal above JIOOO im[>erial 
barks transport with ease, and at a small expence, the tribute of grain, nee, silks, 8ic. 
which is annually paid to the court. In ftic third year of liU reign, Shi-tsu form(‘d a 
design of reducing the islands of Japan and the kingiloms of 1 1 nqnin and Cochin-China. 
Both these enterprises ended unfortunately, but the first remarkably so; for ot iOO,(HlO 
persons employed in it only four or five escaped, ivith the melancholy iiew.s of the 
destruction of llie rest, who all perished by shipwreck, bbi-tsu reigned IS years, died 
in the 80th year of bi» age, and was succeeded by bis grandson. The throne continued 
in the Ywen family till the year 1367, when Suun-ti, the last of that dynasty, was driven 
out by a Chinese named Chu. 

The dynasty of tlie .Ming, which was founded by Chu, possessed the throne of China 
from 1368 to 1644. While they held the reins of empire an event took place whicJi 
connected the atfairs of Asia with those of the maritime p wers of Europe. This was 
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ihe <!isrovcry of India in 14P8 by Vacco de 0am, a Portuguese ad'.uirid. Tl^c 
pothj<»u«\se, not content with the ad'.'antages they derived from fire coiimseice of Ilii:- 
dos«tin. made an attack in 1511 , upon Malacca, one of tlic richest cities in Iitdii, und 
the cent' of trih’ Irelween lapan, China, the Spice Islands, and Ihe other Indtaii potis. 
Winn Alhiiqneiqne appeared behjre Malacca, he found it in a jiosturc of defence; and 
a licw obstacle conspired lo retard his protircoS. His friend Araujo was there a piisomr 
and thirati iud uiili death the nioment the oily should be hesicKed. Deliberating how 
to act, wtiile the .scnitinirnts of fii(‘nd«iiip and ambition, periiups of duty, struggled in his 
breast, he received the followiui; billet from Aianjo. “ d'hink only of ihe gloiy a-ij 
advantage of Poitu^jal ; It I cannot be an insirument of your victorv. h t me not leta^d 
it." The place »• as earned bv storm, atier an obsiinale detence and seu ra' change s of 
foiiune. 'Ihe Portugneso foend in it an immense booty, both in treasure aud precious 
cointiioilities. Aliinqueique, nhose lieart was superior to the charms of gold, elected a 
citadel to seeme his conqtte.d. and return to Goa. 

Tlie la.'«t eo.petor ol Cniuese origin was named Whay-tsong, and ascended the throne in 
Ipii.S. H«‘ vrasa great lover of the sciences, and a favourer of the Cltristian?, though 
lunch addicted to tlie su|>erstitions of the PonEes. He found himself engaged in a nar 
with the Tartars, and a number of rebels in different provinces. That he might more 
effectually .su[)piess the latter, be resolved to make peace with the former ; and for that 
end sent one of his generals, named Ywen, into I'artary, at the head of an army, v\i{h 
full power to negociate a peace; but that traitor made one upon such shirncful ttrins 
that die emperor refused to ratify it Ywen, in order to oblige his master to comply 
with the terms made by himself, poisoned his best and most laiiliful general, iiMiud 
Man-ven-Iong ; and then desired the Tartars to inarch directly to Pt km, by a road, 
different from that which he look with his army. This they accordingly did, and laid 
sh ge lo the capital. Ywen was ordeted to come to its rtlicf; but on his arrival was 
put to the torture and .“trangled ; of which the Tartars were no sooner informed ihau 
they rawed the siege and returned to their ov\n country. In 1(>36 the rebels above 
iiientimied composed tour great armies, commanded by as many generals ; which, how' 
ever were soon reduced to two, commanded by Li and Chang. These agreed to divide 
the empire between them; Chang taking the western provinces and Li the eastern ones. 
The latter seized on part of Shen-si and then of Honan, wiiose capital named Kaig- 
fong'fu, he laid siege to. but was repulsed w ith loss. He renewed it six months after, 
but without success ; the besieged choosing rather to feed on human flesh than surrender. 
The imperial forces coming soon after to its assistance, the general made no doubt of 
being able to destroy the rebels at once, by breaking down the banks the YeiloHr 
river ; but unfortunately the rebels escaped to the mountains, while the city was quite 
overflowred, and 300,000 of the inhabitants perished. 

After this disaster Li marched into the provinces of $hen*si and Honan ; where be 
put to death all the mandarins, exacted great sums from the officers in place, and showed 
no favour to any but the populace, whom be freed from all taxes : by this means he 
drew so many to his interest Riat he thought himself strong enough to assume the title, 
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of emperor. He next advanced towards the capital, uliicli, though well garrisoned, 
was divided into factions. Li had taken care to introduce beforehand a number of liis 
men in disguise; and by these the gales were opened to him the third day after his er- 
rival. He entered the city in triumph, at the head of SOO.OOO men ; whilst tlie emperor 
kept himself shut up in his palace, busied only with his superstitions. It was not long, 
however, before he found himself betrayed ; and under the greatest consternation made 
an effort to get out of the palace, attended by about b'OO of his guards, lie was still 
more surprised to see himself treacherously abandone<l by them, and deprived of all 
hopes of escaping the insults of his subjects. Upon this, preferring death to the disgrace 
of falling alive into their hands, he immediately retiied with his empress, whom lie 
tenderly loved, and the princess her daughter into a private part of the garden. Hi", 
grief was so great that he was not able to utter a word ; hut she soon understood his 
meaning, and after a few silent embraces hanged herself on a tree, in a silken string. 
Her husband staid only to write these words on the border of the vest; “ I have been 
basely deserted by my subjects ; do what you will with me, but spare my people," lie 
then cut oS the young princess’s head with one stroke of his scymitar, and hanged himself 
on another tree, in the 17tb year of his reign and the 36tli of In’s age. His prime minister, 
queens, and eunuchs followed his example; and thus ended the Chinese monarchy, to give 
place to that of the Tartars, which hath continued ever since. 

It was some time before the body of the unfortunate monarch was found. At last it 
was brought before the rebel Li, and by him used with the utmost indignity ; after which 
he caused two of Whey-tsong’s sons and all his ministers to be beheaded ; but bis eldest 
son happily escaped by flight. The whole empire submitted peaceably to the usurper, 
except prince U-san-ghey, who commanded the imperial forces in the province of Lyan- 
tong. This brave prince, finding himself unable to cope with the usurper, invited the 
Tartars to his assistance ; and Tsoiig>te, their king, immediately joined them, with an 
army of 80,000 men. Upon this the usurper directly marched to Pekin ; but not 
thinking himself safe there, plundered and burnt the palace, and then fled with the im¬ 
mense treasure he had got. What became of him afterwards we are not told ; but the 
young Tartar monarch was immediately declared emperor of China, his father, Tsong-tc, 
having died almost as soon as he set his foot in that empire. 

The new emperor, named Shufi-chi or Xumebi, began his reign with rewarding 
U-san-ghey with the title of king, and assigned him Si-gnan-fu, capital of Sben-si, for bis 
residence. This, however, did not hinder U-san-ghey from repenting of bis error in 
calling the Tartars, or, as he hrth^eff used to phnase It, In sending for lions to drive 
away dogs. In 1674 he formed a Very strong alliance against them, and bad probably 
prevailed if bis allies had been fulfilled ; but they treacherously deserted him one after 
another; which so affected him that be died Soon after. In 1681 Udng^wha, son to 
U-san-gbey, who continued his eflforts against the Tartars, was reduced to such straits 
that he put an end to bis own life. 

During this space there had been some resistance made to the Tartars in many of the 
.iwevfiices. Two .princes, Of Chinese extraction, had, at different times, been proclaimed: 
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emperors, but both of them were overcome and put to death. In lC82 Uie whole 15 
provinces were so effectually subdued, that the emperor Kang-hi, successor to Shun-cht, 
determined to visit his native douiininions of Tartary. He was accompanied by an army 
of 70,000 men. and continued for some months taking the diversion of hunting. This 
he continued to do for some years ; and in his journeys took father V^erbeist along with 
him ; by which means wc have a better description of these countries Itian could possibly 
have been otherwise obtained. 'I'his prince was a great encoura^er of learning and of 
the Christian religion ; in favour of which last, lie published a decree, dated in 1692 . 
In 1716 ', however, be revived some obsolete laws against the Christians; nor could the 
Jesuits, with ail their art, preserve the footing they had got in China. The causes of 
this alteration in bh resolutions are, by the missionaries, said to have been the slanders of 
the mandarins ; but, from the known ciiaractcr of the Jesuits, it will be readily believed 
that there was something more at bottom. This emperor died in 1722, and was sue- 
ceeih'd by Ins son Yon-ebing ; who not only gave no encouragement to the missionaries, 
but (lersecuted all Christians, of whatever denomination, not excepting even those of 
the imperial race. At the beginning of bis reign he banished all the Jesuits into tiie 
city of Canton, and in 1732 they were banished from thence into Ma-kati, a little island 
inhabited by the Portuguese, but subject to China. He died in I73t): but though the 
Je.Miits cntcriaiued great hopes from his successor, they have not yet met with any con¬ 
siderable success. 


This emperor, whose name was Chien-Iong, was in the possession of a vigorous olil 
age, when lord Macartney visited China. His long reign hud been distinguished botii 
by the w'isdom of bis laws and the extent of his foreign conquests, which comprcbcMul 
ionq'iiii, Tibet, and Eliithsor Western Tartars. He has thus added an extent of terri¬ 
tory to the Chinese empire, nearly equal to that of which he was possessed at his acces¬ 
sion to the throne, but inferior in riches, cultivation, and number of inhabitants. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century was maikeh by a considerable revolution in the 
empire of Japan. The imperial dignity had been eiijcivcd for a considerable time by a 
regular succession of princes, under the title of Dairosh, a name supposed to have been 
derived from Dairo, the head of that family. About the year 1500 a dreadful civil war 
broke out, which lastetl many years, and nearly ruined the empire. During these dis¬ 
tractions, Tayckoy, a common soldier of obscure birth, subdued all his opponents, re¬ 
duced their cities and castles, and raised himself to the turperial li.’giiily. The Dairo 
not being in a condition to oppose his progress, was obliged to submit to his terms, 
which were, that the Dairo should possess the supreme power in the matters of religion, 
While Tayckoy and his successors had the civil and military authority with the title of 
Cabo or prime minister. 

J he eastern peninsula has, during the last 70 years, been the scene of some remarkable 
revolutions. The rival nations of Pegu and Ava having long carried on th«- most cruel 
wars with each other, which have only been interrupted by the ascendancy which one of 
these powers has alterna^D obtained over the other. The supreuiacy of the Ihnt.ans 
over the Peguers continaea throughout the I7th and during the first 40 years of the last 
Vol. IE 5 H 
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ctuiury, wtien the P<»gucr8, in the Provinces of Dalla, lVfartaf>an, Tongo, and Prome/ 
revolii d ; a civil war ensiiPd, which was prosecutc-d on bolii sides with siiva^» k-rocity. 
Tlie Peguers, in 1752, completed the conquest of Asa, the capital being reduced alter a 
sliort siege, and the Dirman king taken prisoner, rtith the greater part of his family. 
Matters at first bore the appearance of tiaiupnllity and .suhmiss on, but Alumpra, 
a liirman, of low extraction, who was continued t>y the conqueror in the coniuiand 
of an inconsiderable village, still harboured hopes of the emuncip nion. With 100 devoted 
folIuAcrs ht: fortiiied his town, and secietiy collected stiengtii, till at iengtli, availing liiiii- 
sclf of the resentment excited by some particnlai act of indignity, be diuve out the Pegu 
part of the garrison, and commenced an open insurrection. Ills countrymen Hew to his 
n<isi«tancc, and his meaMires were so far successtui that he overturned tiie kingdom ot 
Pegu, and raistd the Birman empire to that state of prosperity in vihicU it has been 
described in a pieceding chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

Tht 7'digions of the East of Asia. 

most anlieut i'cli»ion of China is supposed, with good reason, to have been that 

^ of tilt- putiiaichs, which remained here for a number of ages without experiencing 
much uUiiiicruiiun. 

Accurdiu^ to tile Cliinese bo'iks the Supreme Being is the principal of every thing that 
exists, and the father ot ail living ; be is eternal, unchangeable, and independent; his 
power knows no hounds ; his sight equally comprehends the past, present, and the future, 
penetrating ev: ii into the inmost recesses of the heart. Heaven and earth are under 
iiis government ; ail events, ail revolutions, are the consequences of his tvill ; he is pure, 
lioiy, and impartial ; wickedness offends his sight ; but he beholds, with an eye of com* 
pUcency the virtuous actions of men. 

The puiitv ot the antient Chinese religion has, however, been long contaminated by 
tnany idoiatiaus and fanatical sects. Among these, one named Tao>sse was founded by 
a ptiilosoplicr, called Lao-kiun or Lao-tse, who was born 603 before Christ. He died 
in an advanced old age, leaving to his disciples a hook entitled Tao*te, being a collection 
of 5()()() sentences. His morality has a great resemblance to that of Epicurus. It con¬ 
sists (irincipally in banishing all vehement desires and passions, capable of disturbing the 
peace and tranquillity of the soul. According to him the care of every wise man ought 
to be only to emh'avour to live tree from grief and pain, and to glide gently down the 
stream of life devoid of anxiety and care. To arrive at this happy state, he advises his 
followers to banish all thoughts of the past, and,to abstain from every vain and useless 
inquiry concerning futurity, as well as all tormenting thoughts of ambition, avarice, &c. 
It wus found by the disciples of this philosopher, however, that all their endeavours to 
obtain a perfect tranquillity of mind were vain, as long as the thoughts of death inter¬ 
vened ; they therefore declared it possible to discover a composition, from which drink 
iriight be made that would render mankind immortal. Hence they were led to the study 
of chenustry ; and like the western alchemists wearied themselves in search of the piii- 
losopher s stone until at last they gave themselves up to all the extravagances of magic. 

'Hie desire of avoiding death, together with the credulity natural to unenlightened 
minds, quickly produced a number of converts to the sect of 'I'ao-sse. Magical prac¬ 
tices, the invocation of spirits, and the art of foretelling events by divination, quickly dif¬ 
fused then>selves over the empire, and the iinbecillity of the emperors contributed to 
propagate the deception. Temples consecrated to spirits quickly reared their heads in 
overy corner in the empire ; and two of the most celebrated of the sect were ouUtorised 
to maintain public worship there, after tlie lorm which had been prescribed by ihdr 
master. At the same time they distributed and sold at a dear rale images of the imagi¬ 
nary spirits, with which they bad peopled the heaveos and the carlli. These were bv 
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their command worsliippci! as so many deities, itulepeudcrit of tlie Supreme Being ; and 
in the like manner the antient emperors tvere invoked as gods. 

Being patronised by the emperrrs of several dynasties, this scot became more and 
more potverful. At last they had the impudenee to alfiK, during the nighl-time, to one 
of the gales of the imperial city, a book, filled with mystic characters and magical figures. 
At break of day they informed the emperor of the sudden apncarancc of this book, and 
publicly declared that it yvas fallen from heaven. Tiiis tiick easily imposed upon the 
weak prince. He immediately repaired, with a numerous train, to the spot where the 
sacred volume appeared ; and having taken it in his hands in a respectful manner, car¬ 
ried it in triumph to his palace, where he shut it up in a golden box. Another emperor 
carried Ids reverence for the sect to such a height of iniidety and extravagance as to 
order a celebrated Tao-sse to be publicly worshijMied, under the name cf Chang-ti. 
This sect, thus patronised by princes, and accommodated to the credulity of the vulgar, 
continued to gain ground, in spite of every opposition from the wiser part of itie people, 
and is still very powerful in China. At present thev offer up tiirec different victims, a 
hog, a fowl, and a flair, tn a spirit whom they invoke. Various ceremonies, such as 
howling, drawing fantastical figure.** upon paper, making a hideous noise with ketths 
Slid drums, are used in their incantations ; and though it may really be believed that 
they are, for the most part unsuccessful, yet their credit is still kept up by those coses 
in which they succeed by accident. 

The chief of the Tao-sse is invested by government with the dignity of grand mandarin, 
which is enjoyerl by bis successors; he resides in a sumptuous palace, in a town of 
Kiang'Si; and the superstitious confidence of the people attracts an immense nuiiilxT 
thither from all parts of the empire. Some arrive in order to be cured of diseases, 
ethers to get an insight into futurity. The impostor distributes tn them small bits of 
paper, filled with magical chacraters: and the ignorant wretches depart, well satisfied, 
without gnidging the cxpence of their Journey, though ever so long. 

A still more pernicious and more widely diflused sect is Uiat of the idol Fo, which 
came originally from India. The Tao-sse had promised to the brother of one of the 
emperors of China to introduce him to a communication with spirits. The croduious 
prince having heard of a great spirit, named Fo, who resided in India, prevailed on his 
brother to send an embassy thither. On the arrival of the amhassa<!ois, however, they 
could find only two worshippers of this deity, both of whom they brought yi China. 
Several images of Fo were also collected at the same time, and these, togetfu r with some 
caoonieal: books of the Indians, were placed on a white horse, and carried in procession 
to the imperial city. 

This superatition was introduced into China about the 65th 3 Tar of the chiistian era, 
and soon made vast progress. One ot its principal doctrines is that of the metempsy- 
chosls or transmigration of souls, of which iSI. Orosirr thinks he was the inventor, and 
that Pythagoias, who travelled into several parts of India, had borrowed the doctrine 
from him. The account given of him by the bouzes is, that finding himself at the ag^ of JO 
oppressed with infirmiticSi he called his disciples together, and told them he was unwilling 
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to leave the world without communicating the secret and hidden mysteries of his doc¬ 
trine; which were, in short, tliat all things proceeded from a-vacuum and nothing, and. 
to that they must return. This doctrine produced a corresponding mode of action, or 
rather of inaction, in those who belicvctl it: for thus tlic great happiness of man m a» 
made to con.sist in absolute anniliilation ; and therefore tiic nearer he could bring liimsclf 
to this .state during life, the happier he was supposed to be. 

The common doctrine, however, which admits of a distinction between good and evil, 
finds more proselytes among the vulgar, whose situation in life will not allow them to 
spend their time in perpetual idleness. According to this the righteous will be rewarded 
ana the wicked punished after death. They say also that the god Fo came to save 
mankind, and to expiate their sins; and that he alone can procure them a happy regene¬ 
ration in the life to come. Five precepts arc likewise inculcated on those who adopt 
this doctrine: 1. Not to kill any living creature. 2. Not to take the goods of anoUier. 
3. Not to pollute themselves by unclcanness. 4. Not to lie. 5. Not to drink wim. 
Above all they recommend to them to perfonii acts of mercy, to treat their bonzes well, 
build temples, &c. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis has introduced into China an infinite number of idols, 
who arc all worshipped on the supposition that the spirit of Fo has transmigrated into 
the animals they represent. These idols, however, seem not to be worshipped with great 
sincerity; but like the images of saints in tlie more superstitious countries of Europe, 
arc beaten and thrown in the dirt when their votaries happen not to obtain their desires, 
which they impute to the obstinacy or weakness of the idol. Nay M. Crosier ^ives an 
account of one man, who Imving ineffectually paid a sum of money to the bonzes of a 
certain idol for tlic cure- of his daughter, brought a formal accusation against tlic idol 
itself; and in s}>ite of all that the bonzes could say in its bclialf, got its worship supprest 
tlrroughout the province. 

The bonzes of - China are represented as a most avaricious and hypocritical race of 
men, ready to practise every kind of villany, and even to subject themselves to the most 
intolerable tortures in order to obtain money from the compassion of the public, when 
they cannot get it in any other way; and an edict of one of the emperors is cited by 
M. Grosicr, by which great numbers of their religious bouses were suppressed. Iti ordi:r 
to perpetuate their sect, they purchase 5 'oung children, whom Uiey take car« to instruct 
in all the mysteries and tricks of their profession ; but excepting this tliey are i»» gtncral 
very ignorant, and few of them would be aWc to give any tolerable account of the tortets 
of their own sect. They arc not subject to a regular liicrarchy, but acknowledge sufic-* 
riors among them, whom they call, grand bonzes, who. have the first place in oil religious 
assemblies at which they happen to be present, and great;profit is derived from certain 
religious clubs, both of .men and %vomen, at which the bonzes are ahvays called to assist. ■ 
Their wealth is likewise augmented, by pilgrimages to. certain places, where there are 
temples more or less rcv(»ienccd, and where a multitude of absuni ccronionics arc per-< 
formed. These bonzes, as may be easily imagined, , are inveterate enemies to the progie.ss 
of Christianity, telling the most absurd stories concerning the missionaries ; as. that tliey 
pluck out the eyes of their converts to consti'uct tcliisco{)cs with. The literati, however,. 
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Wc shall condudc this detail of the Chinese religion with ^viog an account of ono 
>other superstition, which seems peculiar to the nation. It is immcd tbng^dioni, whidt 
signihes wind and water. By tliis they mean the lucky or unlucky situation of a house, 
burying-piacc, Ac. If any imprudent person has built a house close to that of a Chinese, 
in sucli a manner that the angle fonned by its roof flanks the W'aJi or roof of the forinoi' 
house, the proprietor ever after lives in tenor of utter ruin and destruction from the 
indignant influence of that angle. An implacable hatred instantly commences hctivixt. 
the two families, and often gives rise to a law-suit, whi:h flirnishes matter of disc«s.sioii 
fir some of the superior tribunals. If no redress can be had at law, however, the 
Chinese is then reduced to the necessity of erecting on the top of his house an enonnons 
image of a dragon or some other monster, with its mouth gaping towanis the an^c, and 
as it were threatening to swallow it up; after vrhich the apprehensions of the proprietor 
licgiii to subside, and tran<|afllity is restored to the family. In this manner the governor 
of Kicn-tchang secured himself from the influence of tlic church of the Jesuits, tvhich, 
being built on an eminence, overlooked bis palace. Not depending, however, entirely 
on the good offices of his tutelary dragon, he also took the wise precaution of altering his 
principal apartments, and raising, at the distance of 2(X) fiaccs from the church, a kind 
of large fficadc, three stories high. But unluckily the death of his successor was attri¬ 
buted to tiiis flicade; for the mandarin, being attacked w’itli a disorder in the breast, 
which made him spit up a w'hitc phlegm, this symptom was thought to be owing to tlie 
Avails of tiie facade, which w'cre very white, and trhicli were forthwith |)ainted black. 
The salutary precaution, however, hap|)cncd to be taken too late; for the governor died, 
notwithstanding the black colour of tlic aahIIs. 

“ We should never have done (says M. Crosier) were wc to relate all superstitious 
ideas of the Chinese respecting the lucky and unlucky situation of houses, the quarter 
which doors ought to front, and the plan and day proper for constructing the stoves in 
which they cook thear rice.” But the object on which they employ their greatest care is 
■the choice of ^ ground and situation for a burytng-fdace. Some quacks follow no other 
profession than that of (KMiiting out hiUs and mountains, Ariiich have an aspect favour^e 
for works of that kind. When a. Chinese is persuaded of tlic truth of such information, 
there is no sum which he w-ould not give to be in possession of the fortunate spot The 
greater put of the Cfiinese arc of oimWon tliat all the happiness and misfortunes of life 
depend upon the fong-choni. 

A colony of Jeivs was established in China about the year S06 before Christ; but 
they are now reduced to a small number of foimHes at Cai-song, die capital of the pro« 
vince of Honan. The Mahometans have multiplied much more dim the Jews. It is 
above 600 years since tliey first entered the empire, where they have formed different 
establishments. At first tiicir number was augmented only by marrhiges; but for smne 
time past Uiey have been more particularly attentive to die extending of their sect and 
propagating dick doctrine. The principal means employed for this purpose are to pur¬ 
chase a great number of ebtldrca, broii^it up in Idolatry, whom thdr poor parents ore 
glad to pait with; and diese they circmiictsc, and aftcrwanls instraet m die prindfdes- 

irt^ a fflimmiifl. which desolated the tirovince of Chang- 
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they procured wives, built houses, and even formed whole villages of them. Tliey are 
now become so numerous, that in the places where they reside they entirely exclude 
every inhabitant who does not believe in their prophet and frequent a mosque. 

The religion of the Eastern peninsula is principally that of Boodh or Gandma, which 
is only a branch of the Bratnhan religion, which will be described in our account of 
flindostan. 

Since the Portuguese discovered the way to India by sea, various missions have been 
established by ditl'crcnt orders of catholics, for the purpose of converting the inhabitaiiti 
of China, Japan, and the peninsula beyond the Ganges. Though these efforts have not 
been so tar successful as to change the established religion in any of these countries, yet 
there arc at this day many thousand natives of China and Siam who profess to vcneiate 
the name of Jesus. It is much to be lamented that the principles of the Roman church 
have hitherto prevented tlie circulation of the scriptures among their converts; since, 
by that means, a foundation might have been laid for the most extensive benefit to 
several hundred millions of our fellow men. 
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BOOK VII. 


'J’hk South of Asia, comprehending IIindostan, Persia, Arabia and Khaha;:m. 


CHAPTER I 


Hindostan. 


H INDOSTAN is bounded on the north by Great and Little Thibet ; on the south 
by the hither peninsula of India, part of the Indian sea, and the Bay of Bengal, 
on the west by Persia; and on the east by Diibet and the ftirthcr peninsula. It is situ 
ated between 84*^ and 102° of east longitude; and between 21°and 36°of north latitude; 
being in length about 1204 miles, and in breadth 96 O, though in some places much 
less. 

Towards the north Hindostan is very c(dd and barren; but towards the south very hot 
and ft rtile in corn, rice, fruits, and other vegetables. The northern provinces arc very 
mountainous and sandy; while the southern^ are, for the most part, level and well 
watered with several rivers. 

The roost remarkable mountains are those which surround it on three sides. Those 
on the west, separating it from Persia, called in general Soleyman Kug or the mountains 
of Soleyman, are of a vast height as well as breadth, and are only passable in certain 
places, through which roads have been made for the sake of commerce. The chief are 
those which lead to Kabul, Gazna, and Kandahar. This great chain of mountains is 
inhabited by different nations, the principal of which are die Afghans or Patans and the 
Baluches, who have extended themselves on the sideerf India as well as Persia. The 
mountains on the north are called Nagrakut, Hinia, or Mus Tag, which has an affinity 
with Iinaus, and by other names, which are given also in ctnnmon ta the mountains on 
each side, separating Hindostan from Thibet. The very prospect of *thes€ mountains is 
frightful, being notliing but hideous precipices perpetually covered with snow, and not to 
be crossed without the greatest danger and difficulty. 

Tlie most remMkable rivers of Hindostan are the Indus and Ganges. The former is 
called by the orientals Send, Sind, or Sindi. It rises in the mountains to tlie north or 
north-east of Hindostan ; whence, after a long course, first to the south and then to the 
.south west, it falls into the Persian sea, below Lower Bander, by several mouths. In 
Its course it receives Several other large rivers, as the Milah, Jamal, Bchat, and Lakka, 



Tho Gan^ej, calleil iu tlic Iiulics ( ianga, rises in the kin!j;(loni of Tibet; eiUciIn" Hin- 
liostan about tlie JOtii degree of latitude, it runs lirst south-eastward oy the (ities of 
Ilekaner, Minapor, Ilalabas, llenares, and Patna, to Rajah Maid, where it diviii- ^ into 
two branclu s. The eastern having passed by Dakka, the capitiil of llcuifal, enters the 
gulph of that name about Chatigan. The western, descending by Kossum, Im/ar, ami 
lliighly, faliS into the gulpli below Sliaiulernagor, towards Pipeli. 

Many of the Jews aiul anlieiit Christians beiievtil thi.s river to be the I'ison, one oi 
the four mentioned in siwipturc as the boundaries of the teiTer'tial paradiM*. The ludi.ui ’' 
retain the greatest reveronee for its waters, going iu crowds from the roiuotevl parts of 
th * country to wash in them, from a persuasion that they tlefacc from all the sj)Ots of sin 
Th-‘ reason of this is because they imagine tliLs river does not take its source from tin; 
bosom of the earth, but ile^cends from heaven into the paradise of Devemlre, and fioiu 
thence into llindostiin. Nothing is more childish than tin; fables of the llramins on ibis 
Fubject, yet the people swallow them all. The Mogul and priiiee of (iolconda drink no 
other water than Uiat of the Ganges; foreigners, on the contrary, pretend that it veiy 
imwli dcsome, and that it cannot be .safely drank till it is fir.-*t boiled, riierc are a gre;;r. 
number of superb pagodas on the banks of the C/anges, wldeh are immensely rich. Ai 
certain festivals there has been sometimes a concourse of lOO,()()() people who <;omc to 
bathe in it. But what principally distinguishes this river, besides its greatness and rajiidity. 
is the gold it brings dmvn in its sands and throws on its banks; and the precious stones 
ajid pearls it produces, not only in itself but in the gulf of Bengal, into w hicli it discharges 
its waters, and which abound therewith. The Chun or Jemma, the Guderasu, the Pu 
silis, Lakia, and several otlier rivers discharge themselves into it during its course. 

The weather and seasons arc, for the general, very regular in this .spacious country ; 
the winds blowing constantly six months from the south and six from tiic nortli, with very 
little variation. The iiioiitbs of April, May, and the l>egiiining of June, till the ruins full, 
are so extremely hot that the retlccliou from the ground is apt to blister one’s face ; and 
but for the breeze or small gale of w ind w hich blow s e\ery day, there would be no li\ ing 
in that country fur people bred in northern climates ; for cxcc|)ting in the rainy season, 
t^e coldest day is hotter thereat noon llian the hottest day in England. However very 
suiprising changes of heat and cold sometimes happen within a few' hours; so that a 
stifling hot day is succeeded by a night cold enough to produce a thin ice on the water, 
and that night by a noon as scorching as the preceding. Sometimes in the dry season, 


before the rains, the w iuds blow with such extreme violence that they carry vast rpiantilics 
of dust and sand into the air, w hich appear black, like clouds charged with rain ; but fall 
down in dry sltowers, filling tlie eyes, ears, and nostrils of tliosc among whom they 
descend, and penetrate every chest, cabinet, or cupboard, in the houses or tents, by tho 
key-hole and crevices. 

Prom Surat to Agra and beyond it, the rains generally begin and end with most furious 
storms of thunder and lightning. During these three months it rains usually every day ; 
and sometimes ibr a week togctlier witliout intermission : by this means the land is en¬ 
riched like Egypt by the Nile. Although the land looked before like the barren sands 
of the Arabian deserts ; yet, in a few days after tliosc showers begin to fall, the surface 
ap^ars covered with verdure, Wlien tiie rainy season is over, Uie sky becomes pc^ 
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ff ctly 55crcnc again, and scarce one cloud appears all tlie other nine months; however a 
refrcsliing dew tails every night during that dry intenal, which cools the air and cherishes 
the earth. 

'riic produce of ITiudostan is voi-y rich in every kind, whether it be fossil, vegetable, or 
aniiMid. Hesidos other jweeious stones found in it there is a diamond mine at the town 
ot Soinnelpnr, in Ilcnifal. Quarries of Theban stone arc so plentiful in the Mogul's 
f’uipire (hat there are both mosques and pagods built entirely of it Some travellers tell 
us there are mines of lead, iron, and copper, and even silver; but those of the last, if 
tlu re be any, nee<l not to l)e opened, since the bullion of all nations is .sunk in this empire, 
which will take notliing else in exchange for her commodities, and prohibits tlic exporting 
it again. 'I’hcy till the ground with oxen and foot-ploughs, sowing in May and the 
heginning of June, that all may be over before the rains ; and reaping in Kovemher and 
December, w liich, with tliem, are the most temperate months in the year. The land is 
no w here inclosed, excepting a little near tow ns and villages. TIjc grass is never mowed 
to make hay, but cut off the ground, either green or withered, as they have occasion to 
use it. Wheat, rice, barley, and other grain, grow here in plenty, and are very good. 
1 lie country abounds no less in fruits, as pomegranates, citions, dates, grapes, almonds, 
and cocoa-nuts ; plums, tliosc especially called iniraholans ; piantanes, which in shape 
resemble a slender cucumber, and in taste excel a Norwich pear; mango.s, an excellent 
fi uit, resembling an apricot, but larger; ananas or pine apples ; len'Jons and oranges, but 
not so good ns in other counti'ies; variety of pears and apples in tlic northcni parts ; and 
the tamurind-trcc, the fruit of which is contained in a pod resembling those of beans. 
'I'here arc many other kinds of fruit-trees peculiar to the country. Rut the valuable trees 
an^ the cotton and mulberry, on account of tlic wcidth they bring tlic natives from the 
manufactures of calicoes and silks. They plant abundance of sugar-canes here as well 
as tobacco ; l)ut tlic latter is not so rich ami strong as that of America, for w ant of knowing 
how to cure anti oriler it. 


flindostan affords also plenty of ginger, together w ith carrots, potatoes, onions, garlics, 
and otlier foots known to us, besides small roots and herbs for sallads ; but their flowers, 
though beautiful to look at, have no scent, excepting roses and some few other kinds. 

I'lierc is a great variety of animals in this country botli w ild and tame ; of tlie former 
arc elephants, rhinoceroses, lions, tyger.s, leopards, wolves, jackals, and tlic like. I he 
jackals dig up and oat dead bodies, and make a hideous noise in the night. The rhino¬ 
ceros is not common in the Mogul's empire; but elephants arc very numerous; some 12, 
14, or l.'J feet high. There is plenty of venison and game of several kinds; as red-deer, 
fciHow-dccr, elks, antclopc.s, kids, hares, and such like. None of these are imparked, but 
all in common, and may be any Ixidy's who w ill be at the pains to take them. Among 
the wild animal.s also may he reckoned the musk-aniinal, ape.s, and monkeys. 

Hindostan afl’ords variety of beasts for carriage, as camels, dromedaries, mules, asses, 
horses, oxen, and butthloes. Most of the horses are white, and many curiously dappled, 
pied, and spotted all over. The flesh of the oxen is very sweet and tender. Being very 
tame, many use them as tiiey do horses to ride on. Instead of a bit they put 
one or two small strings tlirough the gristle of the nostrils, and fastening the ends to a 
rope, use it instead of a bridle, w hich is held up by a bunch of gristly flesh, whicJi Hr* has 
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on the fore part of his back. They saddle liim as they do a horse; and if spurred a 
little he will go as fast. These arc generally made use of all over the Indies; and with 
them only arc drawn waggons, coaches, and chariots. Some of these o\cn will travel 15 
leagues in a day. They arc of two sorts; jOiic six feet high, w hich arc rare; another, 
called tlwarfs, w'hich are only three. In some places, where the roads arc stony, they 
shoe their oxen when they are to travel far. The bufltdo s skin makes excellent buff' aiKl 
the female yields very good milk ; but their flesh is neither so palatable nor wholesome 
as beef. The sheep of Hindostan have large heavy tails, and their flesh is \ciy good, 
but their wool coarse. 

This coimt »7 is much infested with reptiles and insects; some of a noxious kind, as 
scorpions, simkcs, and rats ; but the lizards, which arc of a green colour, are not hurtful. 
Snakes and .serpents, we ai*c told, are sometimes employed to dispatch criminals, espe~ 
cially such as liavc been guilty of some atrocious crime; that kind of death being attended 
with the most grievous torture. The most troublesome insects in this hot country am 
flies, muaketoes, and chinches or bugs, the first by day and the otliers in the night; 
when they offend no less by their stench than tlicir bite. 

The Hindoos or inhabitants of Hindostan arc divided into four tribes ; 1. The liramin r 
2. the Khatiy; 3. the Bhyse ; and 4. the Soodcra. All these have distinct and separat*.* 
oftices, and cannot, according to tlieir law’s, intermingle with each other; hut for certain 
offences they are subject to- the loss of their cast, which is reckoned the highest puni.sh- 
ment tliey can suffer; and hence is. formed a kind of fifth cast, named Pariars, on the 
coast of Coromandel, but ia the Shanscrit or sacred language C’handahis. These arc 
esteemed the dregs of the peo^ilc, and are never employed hut in the meanest offices. 
'Phere is besides a general division, which pervades the four casts indiscriminately ; and 
which is taken from the worship of their gods Vishnou and Shcevah; the worshippers of 
the former being named Vishnou-bukht; of the latter Shcerah-bukht. 

Of these four casts the Bramins are counted the foremost in every respect; and all the 
laws liave such a partiality towards them as cannot but induce us to suppose timt they 
have had the pnncipal hand in framing them. They are not, however, allowed to assume 
the sovereignty; the religious ceremony and the instruction of the people being their pe¬ 
culiar province. They alotie are atlowod to read the Veda or sacred books; the Khutric.s 
or cast next in dignity being only allowed to hear tliem read ; while the otlier two can 
only read the Satras or commentaries upon tliem. As for the poor Chandalas tliey dare 
not enter a temple, or be present at any religious ceremony. 

In point of precedency the Bramins claim a superiority even to the princes; tlic latter 
being chosen out of the Khatry or second cast A rajah will receive with respect tho 
fuod that is prepared by a Bramin; but the latter will cat nothing that has been pre¬ 
pared by any member of an inferior cast, 'i'be punislinient of a Bramin for any crime 
is much milder than if he had belonged to another tribe; and the greatest crime that can 
\>e committed is the murder of a Bramin. No magistrate must desire the death of one of 
these sacred persons, or cut off one of bis limbs. They must be readily admitted into. 
tJie presence even of princes whenever they please; w'hen pa.ssengers in a boat, they 
must be the first to enter and go out; and the watermen must beside.s carry tliem for nothing; 
ei’cry one who meets them on the road being likew ise obliged to give place to them. 
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All tlu* priesls are chosen from among this order; siidi as are not aihnittecl to tiie 
•acerdolal function being employed as secretaries and accountants. I'hc.se can never 
afterwards become priests, but continue to be greatly reverenced by the other casts. 

I'he Khatry or second cast arc those from among whom the sovereigns arc chosen. 
I'lic Bhysc or Baniairs, who constitute the third cast, have the charge of commercial 
atfuirs ; and the Soodcra or fourth cast, the most numerous of all, comprehend the 
labourers and artiians. These lastaic divided into as many classes as there arc followers 
of diflerent arts; all the children being invariably brought up to the profession of their 
fathers ; and it being absolutely unlawful for them ever to alter it afterwards. 

No Hindoo is allowed to quit the cast in which he w'as born upon any account. ’ All 
of them arc very scrupulous with regard to diet; but the Bramins mucli more so tlv.m 
any of the rest. They eat no llesli nor shed blood; which, wc are informed by Porphyrv 
and Clemens Alexamlriuus w as the ciisc in their time. 'I'hoir ordinary fooil is i*ice and 
other vegetables, dressed with gliec (a kind of butter, melted and refined, .so as to Ik 
c;i[)ahle of being kept fur a long time), and .seasoned witli ginger and other spicc.s. 'J'iie 
food w hich they most esteem, however, is milk, as coming from the cow'; an animal fur 
which they iiave tiie most extravagant veneration, insomuch tliat it is enacted in tlie code 
of Gentoo laws, that any one who exacts labour from a bullock that is hungry or thirsty, 
or that shall oblige him to labour when tatigued or out of .season, is liable to be fmeil hv 
the magistrates. The other ca.sts, though Ic.ss rigid, abstain vc’ry religiously from what is 
forbidden them; nor will they eat any tiling provided l)v a pensou of an inferior cast, or 
by one of a dilVereiit religion. Though they may cat some kinds of flesh and fish, yet it is 
i-oimted a virtue to abstain from them all. 

'The iiieu generally .shave their heads and beards, leaving only a pair of small whisker^; 
ami a lock on the hack part of their head, which they take great care to prc.serve. In 
Kashniere and some other jilaccs they let their beards grow' to the lengtli of two iiK iH. s. 
‘riiey w oar turbans on their heads; hut the Bramins, who officiate in the temples, coin- 
Uionly go with their heads uncovered, and the upper part of tlie body naked ; round their 
shoulder they hang their sacred string, called Zennar, made of a kind of perennial eottuii, 
anil composed of a cerUiin nunthor of threads, of. a determined length. Tlie Klijitries 
wear also a string of this kind, but composed of fewer threads; the Bhvse have one 
with still fewer, threads; but the Soodcras arc not allowed to wear any siring. "J'hi* 
other dress of the Bramins consist of a piece of white cotton cloth, w rapped about tl.e 
loin.s, descending below' the knee, hut lower on the left than on the right .side. In cold 
weallior-they suinctimes put. a ixhI cap on their lieads, and wrap a shawl round their 
bodies. The Khatries and most otlic:* uf the inhabitants of this country wear also pieces 
of collon clotii wrapped about them, hut which cover the upper as well as the lower part 
of the body. F.ar-riiigs and bracelets are worn by the men as widl as women; and they 
arc fond of ornamenting theiii.selves with diamoiuls, rubies, and other precious stones 
V lien they can procure them, 'riicy wear slippers on their feet, of line woollen cloth or 
velvet, frequently emhroKlercd w illi gold and silver; those of princes lieing sometinu s 
adorned with precious stones. The lower clas.Kes wear samlals or .“ilippers of coar.'-o 
woollen cloth or iQulher. Those slippers are always ])ut off on going into any apurlincn^y 
VoL. II. <5 L " 



loft at the door, or gwcn to an attendant; nevertheless the Hindoos niake no 
eoiupluints of the llurooeans for nut putting off their shoes when they come into their 
houses, whicli nmst certainly appear very uncouth to them. 

The drc.ss of the women in Hinelostan eoirsists of a close jacket, whi< h co\cr.' th ':! 
breasts, but poicctly shows their form, I’lie sleeves are ti,i>;ht, and reach Jjalf way to <!,.• 
elbows, M'itli a narrow border, painted or cinbroidcred all round the edges. Inst; a.i oi a 
pelticoat they have a ])icce of white cotton cloth wrapt round tlic loins, and roacluiiii m'j! 
the ancle on thcoim .side hut not quite .so low on the other. A white picci; of iiiusliu 
thrown over the right shouldej’, which, passing under the left arm, i.s crossed round l!i ^ 
middle, and hangs down to tiic feet. 'Die hair is usiiallv rolled up in a knot or b;mr:i 
towards the back part of the head; and some liavc curls hanging before and hchiiid tiie 
cars. They wear bracelets on their arms, rings in their cars, and on their fmgci.^, toe., 
and ancles, witli sometimes a small one in their nostril. 

'I'he houses of the Hindoos make a worse appearance than could be suj)f) 0 .sed from thi n 
ingenuity in other respects. In the southern parts of the country the houses arc only of 
one story. On eacli side of the door, towards the street, is a narrow gallery, covc-n tl hy 
the slope of tlic roof, whicii projects over it, and which, as far as the galleiy extend-^, is 
supported by pillars of brick or wood. Hie floor of this gallery is raised about .'30 inclii'.> 
above tlie level of the street, and the porters or bearers of Palankeens, with the foot 
soldiers named Peons, who commonly hire themselves to noblemen. This entrance 
leads into a court, wdiicli is also surrounded by a gallery like the former. On one siih'; 
of the court is a large room, on a level with tlie floor of the gallery, open in front, and 
spread with mats and carpets, covered with white cotton cloth, where the master of the 
house receives visits and transacts business. From this court there are entrances by very 
small doors to the private apartments. Iii the northern parts liouses of two or tluee 
stories are -commonly met with. Over all tlic country also w c meet w ith the ruins of 
palaces, which evidently show' the magnificence of former times. 

The principal article of food throughout all ilindostan is rice, and of consequence the 
cultivation of it forms the principal object of agriculture. In this the most important 
requisite is plenty of water; and when there happens to be a scarcity in this respect, a 
famine must be the consequence. To prevent this as far as possible, a va.st number of 
tanks and water courses arc to be met with throughout the country, tliough in some places 
these are too much neglected, and gradually going to decay. After the rice is grown to a 
certain length, it is pulled up, and transplanted in fields of about 100 yards square, 
separated from each other by ridges of earth ; wliich are daily supplied with water, let in 
upon them from the neighbouring tanks. When tlie water hap{)cns to fall below' the 
Iwel of the channels made to receive it, it is raised by a simple machine, named picoti, 
the construction of which is as follows. A piece of timber is fi.xcd upright in the ground, 
and forked, so as to admit another piece to move transversely in it, by means of a strong 
pin. The transverse tiinlier is flat on one side, and has pieces of w ood across it in man¬ 
ner af steps. At one end of this timber there is a large bucket, at the other a weight. 
A man, waliang down llic steps, tlirows the bucket into the well or tank; by going up, 
»ad by means of the weight, he raises it ; and another person, standing below, empties 
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ii into a chnnnnl, made to convey tlie water into the fields. The man who movers the 
machine may support hini-relf by long bamboos, that arc fixed, in the way of a railing, 
from the toj) of tiie piece of upria:iit timber towards the wall. 

Tlic Hindoos arc reTuarkable for their ingenuity in all kinds of handicraft; lot their 
utensils are siiujilc, and, in many respects, inconvenient; so that incredible labour and 
pnti(mcc arc necessary fi»r tlic accomplishment of any piece of work; and fortius the 
lliiubms arc very remarkable. Lacejuering and gilding are used all over the country, and 
must luivc hccii used in very early ages; though in some places tlic lacquering is brought 
to miadi greater perfection than in others. 

I'lic painting of the Hindoos is defective, from their Ignorance of the rules of perspec¬ 
tive. Their music is also considered as inferior to the European, though they have a 
considerairlc variety of instnmicnts. I’he knowledge of the sciences is confined to those 
learned Bramins, whom they call pundits or doctors. These are the only j)crsons who 
understand the Sanscrit or sacred language, in which their antient books are written, 
'riieir metaphysics resemble that of some antient Greek philosophers. They believe the 
human soul to he an emanation from the deity as light and heat are from the sun. They 
have been astronomical observers for a long series of ages, but though they probably were, 
in former ages, acquainted w*ith this island, their geographical knowledge is very 
contracted. 

The religion of tlic Hindoos is conbiined in certain books Called Vedas, and though 
now involved in superstition, seems to nave been originally pure, inculcating the belief 
of an eternal being, possessed of every divine perfection. Their subordinate deities, 
Bninha, Vishnou, and Sheeva, are only representatives of the wisdom, goodness, and 
power of tlie supreme god Drama. All created things they suppose to be types of the 
attributes of Bratna, whom tliey call the principles of truth, tilie spirit of wisdom, and the 
supreme being, so that it is probable that all their idols were at first only designed to 
rcjiresent these attributes. They believe in ten Avatars or incarnations of the deity, 
nine of which have taken place for the punishment of tyrants or rciiiOTing some great 
natural calamity, and the tenth is to take place at the dissolution of the universe. 
Several of these avatars inculcate the tnuismigration of sou!.s, and the ninth of tlicm, 
which forbids animal sacrifices, gave rise to the religion of Boodha, Gandina, or I'o, 
which has liecn mentioned in tlie last chapter, so prevalent in different forms over all 
the East of Asia. Their mythological talcs afibrd the most striking proofs of a patriar¬ 
chal origin, and confirm the testimony of the scriptures respecting the creation, the flood, 
the tow er of Bahcl, an<l the promise that the seed of the woman should bruisse the head 
of the scrjHmt. 

TIm) deities of the Hindoos arc extremely numerous, and tlicre is reason to believe 
<lcrivctl from the same source with tliosc of Italy anti Greece. 

Great numl>crs of devotees arc to be met with every wherethrough Hindostan. Every 
cast is allowed to assume this way of life, excepting the Chandalahs, w ho are excluded. 
Those held most in esteem are named Senias.ses and Jogeys. The former are allowed 
no other clothing hut what suffices for covering their nakedness, nor have tliey any 
worldly goods besides a pitcher and staft'; but though tliey are strictly enjoined to medi¬ 
tate on the truths contained in the sacred writing.*!, they are strictly forbidldei» to 
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about them. Tliey must cat but once a day, and that very sparingly, of rice or other 
vegetables ; they must also show the most perfect indifference about hunger, thirst, heat, 
cold, or any thing whatever relative to this world; looking forward witli a continual dcsiie 
to the separation of tlic soul from the body. Should any of them tail in this extravagant 
self-denial, he is rendered so much more criminal by the attempt, as he neglected tlie 
<lutlcs of ordinary life for those of another, which he was not able to accomplish. The 
Yosjevs are bound to much the same rules, and both subject tliemselves to the mo-'t 
extravagant penances. Sotne will keep their arms constantly stretched over their heads, 
till tlu'v become quite withered and incapable of motion; others keep them crossed o\er 
their breast during life ; while others, by keeping their hands eoustautly closed, have 
them quite pierced through by the growth of their nails. Some chain themselves to trees 
or particular spots of ground, which they never quit; otlicrs resolve never to lie down, 
but sleep leaning against a tree; but the most curious pcuance perhaps on record is that 
of a Vogey, who measured the distance between Ilcnares and Jaggernant nith the length 
of his body, lying down and rising alternately. Many of these enthusiasts will throw 
themselves in the way of tlie chariots of Vislmou or Shcevah, which are brought forth in 
procession, to celebrate tlie feast of a temple, and draw n by several luuulretls of men. 
Thus the wretched devotees arc in an instant crusht;d to pieces. Others devote them¬ 
selves to the flames, in order to show their regard to some of their idols, or to appou-sc 
tlie wratli of one whom they suppose to be oft'ended. 

The provinces into which llindostun is tlivided, and the most celebrated cities they 
contain can be with greater propriety, descrilied, when we have uiifoldeil the means by 
which they cninc into the hands of their present po.sscssors. We shall therefore couehale 
the present chapter with an account of the island of Ceylon, which has lately become au 
appendage to the British empire. 

Ceylon is aliout 2o0 miles in length and 200 in breadth. It abounds in trees ainl 
shruhs, valuable both on account of their timber and the gums or spices they proiluce. 
Among these Mr. Ives enumerates the euphorhium, tulip-tree, ebony, red-wood, cassia, 
cocoa-nut, cotton, lime, mango, citron, coffee, tlie trees producing balsam of capivi, gmn 
gamboge, lac, and cenqncnomalc. This last is as yet unknown in Europe; hut, according 
to the iivfonuation of a Dutch surgeon, an oil or balsam is produced from it by. dLstillatiim, 
which is of great use in paralytic complaints. There is also another gum, named Imdule, 
which has. been hut lately discovered, aiul of whicJitlic use is as yet unknown. Ih're is ul-o 
the black and vcllow teak, the wood of wliicli is of a most beautiful coUnir, but so liaril 
tiiat tlie cutting of it proves de.strnctivc to the carpenter's tools. But tlie m<j^t reniai kabU' 
as well as the most u.seful of the vegetable productions of Ceylon is tlic ciiuiiunou-tn e. 
which grows wild in ■ every wood on th« soulh-wcAt part of the island. 'I be very young 
trees arc not lit for riiuUng, and the ohl ones arc cut down for hre-woiwl. 'Ijie coiniiu.'ii 
flowering shrubs, of ivlvicli tlie whole islantl is full, send.forth a most agreeable fragraiici^ 
every’morning and evening. It abounds with high bilks, between,wlucli. the soil Is a fat 
ted earth; and the vaj'h'vs. arc extremely pleasant, having a clear rivulet running tlirougli 
almost every one of them. 'J’hns the fim^st fruits grow* in great plenty, ami may be had at 
the most trifling rates; a pine-apple being bought for less than a penny, and so of the 
te.st. Other provisions ar^! almost equally cheap; a,dpzeii of fowls or fne ducks being’ 
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sold i'ur a r.'.-i:;-.;, not quite hulf a crown of English money. Here the Dutch show- a 
poisonous iruit, called by them Adams apple. In shape it resembles a quarter of an 
iipj)le, cut out with two insides a little convex, and a continued ridge along the outer 
ridges; and is of a beautifiil orange colour. Pepper, ginger, and cardamoms are also 
produced here; as w'cll as five kinds of rice, which ripen one after another. 

Ceylon ])roduccs also topazes, garnets, rubies, and other [)recious stones, which are 
discovered by washing the .soil wherein they grow. It has likewise ores of copper, iron, 
and [trol)idjly of tin, with veins of black crystal. 

C’oniinon d<xn- arc found in this island in great {ibundance, as well as Guinea-dee. ; 
but tin; horned cattle are both very small and scarce; and six of them w'cighcd altogether 
but 714 pounds, and one of these weighed only 70 pounds. They have, however, the 
.':uge>t and best elephants in the world; and their woods are infested by tygers, the most 
terrible of all ravenous beasts. They abound also with snakes of a monstrous size; one 
of u hich has been known to destroy a tyger, and devour him at one meal. !Mr. Ives 
says he saw one 15 feet long, and 30 inches in circumference. Spiders, centipedes, and 
scorpions also grow here to an enormous size. A scorpion taken out of a piece of wood 
was eight inches long from head to tail, exclusive of the claws ; the shell was hard as 
that of a rrah ; and our author killed a centipede more than seycn inches long. Here 
the mantis or creeping leaf is met with; which is supposed to be a species of grasshoppers, 
having every member we sec in common insects, tlioiigh in shape and appearance it 
greatly resembles a Icuf. It is of a green colour. The sca-coasts abound with lish, 
which are to be had very cheap. 

The Ceylonese make use of boats, hollowed out of tlic trunks of trees, which arc about 
or 14 feet long, but only as many inches broad w itliin. The tree part in the bottom 
is much larger; hut when Uie boat, on account of tlie size of the tree, is too small, ilu'y 
make a trough on the top of it, square at both ends. Some boats, however, are much 
larger, being built with two trees, and with these they coast along shore; the otlicrs are 
for fishermen. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Pr'.asiA. 

"I^ERSIA extends in length, from the inoutli of the river Araxes to that of the iivf«r 
Indus, about 18-U) of our miles; and in breadth, from the river Oxns to tiu* 
Persian Culph, about lOSO. It is bounded on the north by mount Caucasus, tljc Caspiji:! 
sea, and Kharasm ; on the cast by Bukaria and the northern provinces of India ; on ti, ' 
south by tlic Indian sea and Persian gulph. The iMonnccs intouhich it is divided are 
(icorgia, Shirvan, Armenia, Aderbigiau, the antient Media, Ghilan, Marandcnm, Dag 
hestan, all of them bordering on the Caspian. Khorasan, the native country of the C(‘le - 
brated Nadir Shah, Sigistan, Kandahar, the desert province of Mekran, Kerman, the 
antient Carmania, LarisUm, Farsisfan or Pars, whence the name of Pei'sia is dfu i/c d, 
Khusistan, where stood the amtient Sunn, and lastly Irakaijami, so callcal to distinguisli i'. 
from another Irak, which is in the possession of the Turks. 

As to the air and climate of this country, considering the great extent tliercof, it ccamot 
but be very different, according to the situation of its several parts; some being frozen 
with cold, wliilst others arc burnt with heat, at the same time of the year. 'Plie air, 
wherever it is cold, is dry; but where it is extremely hot it is sometimes moist. All 
along the coast of the Persian gulpit, from west to east, to the very mouth of the river 
lndu.s, the heat, for four months, is so excessive, that even those who arc born in the 
country, unable to bear it, arc forced to quit tlicir houses, and retire to their njountains ; 
so that such as travel in these parts, at that season, find none in the villages but wretched 
poor creatures, left there to watch the effects of the rich, at the expence of their own 
health. The extreme heat of the air, as it is instipporUibic, so it makes it prodigiously 
unwholesome ; strangers frequently falling sick there, and seldom escaping. The eastc'm 
provinces of Persia, from the river Indus to the hordcj's of Tartary, arc subject to great 
heats, though not quite so unwiiolcsomc as on the coasts of the Indian ocean ami the 
Persian gulph; but in tlie northern provinces, on tlic coast of tlie Caspian, the heat is 
full as great, and though attended with moisture, is unwliolcsome as on the coast before 
mentioned. From Octol.>er to May there is no country in the world more pleasant than 
this; but the people carry indelible marks of the malign influence of their simimcr.s, 
looking all of them of a faint yellow, and having neither strength nor spirits, though, about 
the end of April, they abandon their houses, and retire to the mountains, which are 2.5 
or 30 leagues from the sea. But this moistness in the air is only in these parts; the rest 
of Persia enjoys a dry air, the sky being perfectly serene, and hardly so much as a cloud 
to be seen fly therein. Though it .seldom rains, tlic heat admits of sonic mitigation, for in 
the night, notwithstanding there is not a cloud to be seen, and the sky is so clear that the 
stars alone aflbrd a light suflicient to travel by, a brisk wind springs up, which lasts until 
within ail hour of the morning, and gives such a coolness to the air that a man can bear a 
tolerable warm garment. The seasons in general, and particularly in the middle of this 
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sharp ana ruac, 'attended with frost and snow ; which last descends in great flakes on the 
mountains, but never in the plains. The climate of Shirauz, the capiud of Persia Pjojier, 
i"* re[)resented by a traveller, who lal('ly visited it, as one of the most agreeable in the 
world ; the exlix'ines of heat and coUl being seldom felt. ‘‘ During the spring of the year 
tlie tace (h tin; country appears uncoinmonly beautiful. The flower.s, of which they havr; 
a great v:niety, and of the brighest hues, the fragrant herbs, shrubs, and plants, the rose, 
the si\<‘ct basil, and the myrtle, all here contribute to refresh and perfume the tiatural 
mildness oftiio air. The nightingale of tire garden (called by the Persians boolbul kezar 
dastaai.;), the goidfmch, and tlu; linnet, by their melodious warblings at this deliglitfd 
Season o! tin; year, serva* to add to the satiflfaclioM of the mind, and to inspire it with the 
mo.^t jdeasing ideas. T!ie l:eauticsof nature arc here depicted in their fulic.st extent ; the 
natural historian and the botanist would here meet with an amph; scope for pursuing thcii 
favourite investigations. With such advantages, added to the .saluV)rity of the air, i'.ov. 
can it be wondered tiiat t'ne inhabitants of .Shirauz should so confidently assert the pre¬ 
eminence of their own city to any other in the world ?—or that such beauties should fail of 


calling forth tiic poetical cxn tions of a Hafiz, a Sadi, or a Jami: I'lu ir mornings and 
evenings arc cool, but tlu; middle of the day is very pleasant. In summer the thermo- 
inotcr seldom vises above 73 in tiie day time, and at night it generally sinks as low as f)i. 
'I'hc autumn is the worst season of the year, that being the time when the rains begin to 
fall; and during the autumnal months it is considered by the natives as the most un¬ 
healthy; colds, fluxes, and fevers being very general. In winter avast deal of snow falls 
and vei’y thick, but it is rarely to be found, except on the summits of the mountains, or 
towards Ispahan and the more northern parts of Persia. One thing, xvhich is mo.'^t to 
esteemed in this country, and renders it preferable to any other part of the world, is their 
nights, which are ahvays clear and bright; and the dew, that in most places is of .so per- 
nu:if)us and dangerous a nature, is not of the least ill consequence here; there is none at 
all in summer, and in the other seasons it is of such a nature, that if the brightest scymitur 
should be exposed to it all niglit, it would not receive the least rust; a circumstance I 
have myself cxpericnccil. Tliis dryness in the air causes their buildings to last a great 
w hile, and is undoubtedly one of tiic principal reasons that the celebrated ruins of Pi rse- 
polis have endured for so many ages, and, comparatively speaking, in so perfect a state." 
The great drynes.s of the air exempts Persia from thunder and earthquakes. In the spring 
indeed there sometimes falls hail; and as the harvest is then pretty far advanced, it docs 
a great deal of mischief. The rainbow is seldom seen in this country, because there rise 
not vapours sufheient to form it; but in the night there are seen rays of light shooting 
through the firmament, and followed, as it were, by a train of smoke. The winds, how¬ 
ever brisk, seldom swell into storms or tempests ; but, on the other hand, they are some¬ 
times poisonous and infectious on the shore of the gulph, as all travellers agree. M. Ta¬ 
vernier says, that at CJombroon people oftentimes find Ihcnisclves stnick by a south wind, 
in such a iiumncr that they cry “ I hum!”’ and immediately fall down deail. M. le Brim 
tells ns that he was assured while he w as there that the weather w as sometimes so exces¬ 
sively sultry as to melt the seals of Icltcrs. At this time the people go in their shirts, and 
arc continually sprinkleil with cold water; and some even He several liours nuked in the 
water. Among the inconveuiencics conscipicnt from this malign disoosition of the air, 
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one of the most ton!hie is the engendering in the arms and legs a kind of long, small 
worms, which cannot be extracted without great danger of breaking them; upon which a 
mortiiieution ensues. 

The soil of Persia is in general stony, sandy, barren, and every whore so dry, that, if it 
be not watered, it produces nothing, not even grass; but where they can ttu'n their water 
into the plains and valleys it is not unfruitful. 'I here is a great <lirteroiute in point of 
fertility in the different provinces of the empire ; and those of Media, Iberia, Ilyrcauia, 
and llactria, arc now in a great measure what tiiey were foxincrly, and surpass most of 
Uic others in their productions. All along the Persian gulph the soil is still more bane!!, 
cattle less plentiful, and every tlung in a worse condition than any w here else. 

Though there is scarcely a province in Persia which does not produce wine, yet tlie 
wine of some provinces is much more esteemed than in otiicrs : hut Schiras w 'uu: is uni- 
voisally allowed to be the best in Persia: insomuch tliat it is a common proverb there. 
That to live happily we must cat the bread of Yezd and drink the wine of Schiras. 

The grain most common in Persia is wheat; which is wonderfully fair and clean. As 
for barley, rice, and millet, they only make bread of tliom in some places, as in Courdes- 
lan, when their wheat-bread is exhausted before the return of harvest. They ilo not cul¬ 
tivate in this coiintry either oats or rye ; except where the Arnu'uiaus are settled, who 
make great use of the latter in Lent. Rice is the universal aliment of all sorts of people 
in Persia; for this reason they are extremely careful in its cultivation; for after they have 
50.vn it, in the same manner as other grain, tliey^ in three months time, transplant it, root 
by root, into fields, which are well watered, otherwise it would never attain that perfec¬ 
tion n which we find it tlicre ; since it is .softer, sooner boiled, and more delicious tliau 
the same grain in any other part of the world. Perhaps its taste is, in some measure, 
heightened, by a practice they make use of to give it a glossy whiteness ; viz. by cleansing 
it, after it is out of the husks, with a mixture of flour and salt. Corn ripens exccedhigly 
hi this country; .so that, in some parts, they have a three-fold crop in the year. The 
Persian bread is generally vei'y tliin, white, and good; and commonly cheap cnougb. 

Metals of all sorts have been found in Persia. Since the reign of Shah Abbas tlie 
CJrcat, iron, copfier, and lead, have been very common; but there arc no gold or .silver 
mines at present ; though, as Persia is a very mountainous country, such might very 
probably be found if pains were taken to search them out. There arc silver mines in 
Kerman and Mazanderan, and one not far from Spauliawn ; but they cannot be worked 
for want of w ood. Minerals also arc found in Persia in abundance ; especially sulphur, 
saltpetre, salt, and alum. Nothing is more common in this country than to meet with 
plains, sometimes 10 leagues in length, covered entirely with salt, and others with 
sulphur and alum. In sonic places salt is dug out of mines, and even used in 
building hou.scs. Marble, free-stone, and slate are found in great plenty about Hamma- 
dan. The marble is of four colours; viz. white, black, red and black, and white and 
black. . Persia yields two sorts of Petroleum or napthe; namely black and wdiite. In the 
neighbourhood of Tauris tlicy find azure; but it is not so good as that brought from 
Tartary. Among the most valuable productions of Persia arc the precious stones called 
turquoises, of which tlicrc arc several rocks or mines. 

The horses of Persia arc the roost beautiful of the East, though they arc not so much 
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esteemed as those of Arabia; so gi’cat, however, is the demand for them, that the finest 
ones will fetch from .90/. to 450/. sterling. They are higher than tljc English saddle 
lior.ses; straight before, with a .small head, legs wondeiftilly .^lender, and rjiiely propor- 
tifjned ; they are mighty gentle, good travellers, very light and sprightly, and do good 
s<,rviee till they are 1S or i20 years old. The great numbers of tlicm sold into 'I'urkev and 
the Indies, ihough none ran be carried out of the kingdom without .special licence from 
the king, is what makes them so dear. Next to liorses we may reckon mules, whidi are 
imach esteemed hei’c, and are veiy line ; and next to these wo may Justly place asses, of 
which they have in thi.s eonnta’y two sorts; the first, hi’od in Persia, heavy aial doltish, as 
asses in other countries arc ; the otlicr, originally of an Ai’abian breed, the most docile 
and u.seful cieaturc of its kind in the woild. 'J'hey arc used wholly for tlie saddle; being 
remarkable for their easy manner of going, and arc very sure-footed, caiTying their hcaiis 
lofty, and moving graicefully. Some of them are valued at *20/. sterling. The mules here 
ai'c also very fine ; they pace well, never fall, and are .seldom tired. The highest pa Ice 
of a mule is about 45/. sterling. Camels ai'e also nunaci’ous in Pci'sia, and ver}’ sci'vicc- 
ablc; they call them kechty-krouch-konion, i. e. * the ships of tlic landbecause the 
inland tiadc is carried on by them, as the foi'eign is by ships. Of these camels thei c an e 
two sorts, the nortliein and southern; tlie latter, which is imich the smaller but swiftci\ 
will carry a load of about 700 weight, and trot Jis fast as u hoi*.se caai gallop; the other 
will travel with a load of 1200 or 1300 weight: both arc |)rofitiibIc to tljcir masters, as 
costing little or nothing to keep. They travel without halier or reins ; grazing on the road 
from time to time, notwithstanding tiicir load. They arc managed entirely by the voice ; 
those who direct them making use of a kind of song, and the camel moving brisker or at 
its ordinary pace, as the rider, keeps a quicker or slower time. The camels shed ilieir 
hair so clean in the spring tliat they look like scalded swine, but then they arc pitched over, 
to keep the flies from stinging them. The camels’ hair is the most profitable fleece of ail 
the tame beasts ; fine stufl's arc made of it; and in Europe hats with the mixture of a 
little beaver. 

As beef is little eaten in Persia, their oxen are generally employed in ploughing and 
other sorts of labour. Hogs are no where bred in Persia, if wc except a province or two 
on the borders of the Caspian sea. Sheep and deer arc very common throughout all 
Persia. 

Of wild beasts the number is not great in that country, because there arc few forests ; 
but where there arc any, as in Hyrcania. now called Tahristan, abundance of lions, bears, 
tygers, leopards, porcupines, wild boars, ami wolves arc to be found ; but the last are not 
so numerous as any of the other species. 

There arc but few insects in this country; Avhich may be ascribed to the dryness of 
the climate. In some provinces, however, there is an infinite number of locusts or 
grasshoppers, which fly about in such clouds as to darken the air. In certain parts of the 
Persian dominions they have large, black scorpions, .so venomous that such as are stung by 
them die in a few hours. In others they have lizarils, frightfully ugly, which are an ell 
long, and as thick as a large toad, their skins being as luiril ami as tough as that of the 
sea-dog ; they are said to attack and kill men sometimes, but that may be doubted; 
The southern provinces arc infested with gnats, some witli long like those we call 
Yoi,. II. 5 N 
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midges ; and some wlutc, and as small as fleas, which make no buzzing, but sling sud¬ 
denly, and so smartly that the sting is like tlic prick of a needle. Among the rojitiles is 
a long square worm, called by the iitfinbilants hazar-pey, i. e. ‘ thou.sand feet,' bemuse 
its whole l)ody is covered with feet; it runs prodigiously fast, and its bite is dang( rous, 
even mortal, if it gets into the ear. 

There arc in Persia all the several sorts of fowls which we have in Europe, but not in 
such great plenty; excepting, however. Mild and tame pigeons, of which vast numbers 
are kept all over the kingdom, ciiiefly on account of their dung, wjiich is the best manure 
for melons. It is a great dwersion among the lower sort of people in town and country 
to catch pigeons, tiiough it be forbidden; for this purpose they ha ve pigeons so taught, 
that, flying in one flock, they surround such wdld ones as tlicy find in the field and bring 
them back with them to their masters. The partridges of this country are the largest and 
finest in the world, being generally of the size of our fowls. Geese, ducks, cranes, heron?, 
and many other sorts of water-fowl are common here; as are likewise nightingales, w liich 
are heard all the year, but chiefly in the spring; martlets, w’hich learn whatever words arc 
taught them ; and a bird called noura, which chatters incessantly, and repeats whatever i»; 
hears. Of birds of a large size the most remarkable is the pelican, by the Persians culled 
taeb, i. e. ‘ water carrierand also misc, i. e, ‘ sheepbecause it is as large as one of 
those animals. There are in Persia mrious birds of prey. Some of their falcons arc tl: ? 
largest and finest in tlie world : tlic people take gi’cat pains to teach them to fly at game ; 
the Persian lords being great lovers of falconry, and the king having generally 800 of tiiis 
sort of birds, each of which has a pci'son to attend it 

There is, perhaps, no country in the world, which, generally speaking, is more moun¬ 
tainous than Persia; but many of the mountains yield neither springs nor metals, and but 
few of them are shaded with trees. It is true some of the chief of them are .situated on 
the frontiers, and serve as a kind of natural ram|mrts or bulwarks to this vast empire. 
Among the latter arc the inountams of Caucasus, Ararat, sometimes called the mountain.? 
of Daghestan, which fill all the place between the Euxinc and Caspian seas; those called 
Taurus, and the several braiiches thereof, run througli Persia, from Natolia to India, and 
fill all the middle of the country. 

As to rivers, except the Araxes, which rise.s in the mountains of Armenia, and falls into 
the Kill- or Cyrus, before it reaches the Caspian sea, there is not one navigable stream in 
this country. Tlic Oxus divides Persia on tiie north-east from Usbcck TarUiry. The 
Indus also may now be reckoned among the rivers of Persia, as tlie provinces lying to the 
west of that river arc now in possession of that cronn ; this river is said to run a course 
of more than 1(K)0 miles, and overflows all the low grounds in April, May, and June. 

Ispahan, or, as the Persians pronounce it, S|>auhaM n, the capital of Persia, is situated 
in tlie province of Irac, Agemi, or Persia Proper, u|K)n the ruin.s, as is supposed, of the 
antient Hecatompylo.s, or, as others think, of the Aspa of Ptolemy. Most of the eastern 
astronomers and gcogi'aphcrs place it in north latitude 32° 25'; east longitude Sfi'* 40'. It 
stands in a very extensive plain, surrounded by mountains; and has eight districts belong¬ 
ing to it, that contain about 400 towns and villages. The fertility of the soil, the mildness 
of the scasop, and the fine tcinjMjniture of the air, all conspire to render Ispahan one of 
the most charnihig and delightful cities in the world. It is unanimously agreed that the 
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present city is of no great antiquity; and the two'parts into which it is divided preserve 
the name of two contiguous towns, fi’om the junction of which it was formed. The inha¬ 
bitants of tlicse, notwithstanding their neighbourhood, bear an inveterate antipathy to each 
€>thcr; which they discover on all public occasions. Spauhawn owes the glory it now 
po.sscsses to the gi'cat Shah Abas ; who, after tlie coiwjuest of the kingdoms of Lar and 
Ormus, charmed with the situation of this place, made it the capital of the empire, be¬ 
tween the yeans 1620 and 1628. The mountains with w-hich this city is suri'ounded defend 
it alike from the sultry heats of summer and tlie piercing winds of the winter season; and 
the jjluin on which it stands is watered by several rivers, w iiicli contribute alike to its 
ornament and use. Of these rivci-s, tlic Zenderoiid, after being joined by the Mahmood, 
pas.sc.s by Spauhawn; wlicrc it has three fine brifiges over it, and is as broad as the Seine 
at i*ai is. The waters of these united streams su'c .sweet, plca.sant, and wholesome, almost 
beyond comparison; as indeed arc all the springs found in the gardens belonging to the 
houses of Spauhawn. The extent of Spauhawn is very great; not less, perhaps, than 20 
miles within the walls, which are of earth, [)oor!y built, and so covered with houses and 
.shaded w ith gardens that, in many placc.s, it is difficult to discover them. The Persian-S 
are wont to say Spauhawn is half the worhl. Sir John Chardin says that though some 
reckoned 11,000,000 inhabitanis in it, he did not him.sclf look upon it as mole populous 
than lA>ndon. At a distance the city is not easily distinguished ; for many of the streets 
being adonied w ith plaintains, and every house having its garden,. the ivhole looks like a 
\vood. The streets in general are neither broad nor convenient; there being three great 
evils which attend them. The first is that being built on coinmoti sewers, these are fre¬ 
quently broke up, which is vci'v dangerous cojwidcring that most people arc on horseback; 
the second is that there are many wells or pits in them, which arc not less dangerous; the 
third arises from the people's emptying all their ordure from the tops of their houses * 
this last, itidccd, is in some measure (jiialificd by the dryness of the air, and by its being 
quickly removed by the peasants, who cany it away to <lung their grounds. Some reckon 
eight and others ten gates, be8idcs*posterns, but all agree that there is no difficulty of 
entering at any hour of the day or night. The three principal suburbs annexed to it are 
Abbas-ubad, built by Shah Abas, and belonging to the people of Tauris ; Julfa, inhabited 
by a colony of Armenians, called by some New Julfa, to distinguish it from the antient 
citj* of that name, situated in Armenia, upon the Araxes, w hence the original inhabitants 
of New Julfa were brought; and Cilicbr-Abad, or, as the Arabs pronounce it, Kcbr-Abad, 
the street of the magians, occupied entirely by the professors of m.fgism, or the religion of 
the antient Persians. The river Zenderond separates the city of Ispahan and Abas-Abad 
from Julfa and G hebr-A bad. This city has suficred greatly since the commencement of 
flic dreadful rebellion in 1721 ; the whole kingdom, from tliat period till a few ycareago, 
having been almost a continued scene of blood, ravages, and confusion. A celebrated 
modern traveller, who was on the spot, tells us that the inhabitants of Julfa, not many 
years before the above revolution happened, amounted to 30,000 souls; bad 13 churches, 
and above 100 priests; and paid the Persian court 200 tanaus yearly for the free exercise of 
their refigion ; that some of the streets were broad and handsome, and planted with trees, 
with canals and fountains in the middle; others narrow^ crooked, and arched a-top; others 
again, tlvough extremely narrow, as well turning and winding many w'ays, were of aa 
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incredible length, and reseniblea so n.iny labyrinths; that at a small distance fiom tiie 
town there were public walks, adorned with plane-trees on either hand, and ways paved 
with stones, fountains, and cisterns ; and tlicrc were above 100 caravansaries oi 
of merchants and travellers, many of which were built by the kings am prime no i 
Persia; that, as littlo rain fell there, the streets were liyquently tail of tlu.st, Miudi nn- 
dered the city disaj^recable during a <onsi(lenible part ot the suninicr; that the citiznis, 
Ji4>we\ cr, to make this incotn enieiicc more tolerable, used to water them when the weather 
•was wanner than usual : ^ tliat there was u castle in the eastern part of the town, which 
the citizens looked upon as iin|wtgnahle, in which tlic jiublic money and most of the 
ivuUtary stores Avere said to be kept: that, notwithstanding the baths and --’ 


caravansanc.w 


Averc almost innumerable, there Avas not one public hospital: that most of the public 
buildings Avere rather neat than magnificent, though the groat meydan or market-place, 
the royal palace (which is three quarters of a league in circumference), and the alley 
denominated Tolicr-bag, adjoining to it, mac^c a very grand appearance : that the former 
contained the royal mosque, tlie building denominated kayscrieh, where all sorts of foreign 
commodities Avere exposed to sale, and the mint, Avhere the current money of the kingdom 
Avas coined; that, besides the native Persians, there were then in Ispahan above 10,000 
Indians, all supported by trade; 20,000 Georgians, Circassians, and Tartars of Daghestan 
or Lcsgecs, Avith a considerable number of English, Dutch, Portuguese, and a few French; 
timt the Capuchins, discaiccatcd or barc-footed Carmelites, Jesuits, Dominicans, and 
Austin friars had likcAvise their convents here, tiiough they avcic unable to make any con* 
verts; and there were above 100 mosques and public colleges. Ilut since the fatal period 
above-mentioned, the suburb of Jiilfa was iilmost abandoned by the Armenians. The 
government of Ispahan, 23 leagues long and as many broad, comprclicnding .several 
tlistricts, most of them formerly avcII peopled, appeared many years ago little better than 
a desert; most of the inhabitants of that fertile and delightful tract being fled and dispersed. 
Multitudes of them had taken a precarious refuge in the mountains of Ix)ristan, lying 
between Ispahan and Suster, Avhose lands were left untillcd, and their houses mouldered 
into ruins. In short, all the distresses of an unsuccessful Avar or the invasion of a barba¬ 
rous enemy could not have plunged the people of Ispahan into greater miseries. 
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CHAPTER III, 

X^zBECK Tart ARY. 

XyZBECK TARTARY is a general appellation conferred on tliosc countries which 
are situated on the north of Persia, India, and Tibet, on the Eastern shore of the 
Caspian, to the south of Siberia, and on the west of the Chinese empire. This region is 
inhabited by various tribes, but principally by the Sarts, Turkomans, and Uzbcck Tartars. 
\rith regard to the first of these M e arc told that they arc the antient inhabitants of tlie 
country, or those who Mere settled there before the Uzbeeks became masters of it; and 
that they support themselres, like the Turkomans, by their cattle and husbandry. The 
Turkmans or Turkomans came originally from Turkestan, or the parts of Tartary to the 
north of Kharazm and Great Bukaria, towards the 11th century. They divided into tno 
parties; one of which M cnt round the north side of the Caspian sea, and settled in the 
western parts of the Greater Armenia, from thence called Turkomania, or the country 
of the Turkomans. The second party turned south, and rested upon the banks of the 
river Amu, and the shores of the Caspian sea, where they still possess a great many towns 
and villages in the countries of Kharazm and AsUirabad. 

The name of Uzbeeks, which the ruling tribe of the Tartars of Kharazm and Great Bu¬ 
karia bear at present, is derived from one of their khans. The Usbccks of Kharazm are 
divided into several hords, and live, for the most part, by rapine; resembling, in all 
respects, those of Great Bukaria, excepting that they are much more rude and uncivilized. 
Like the Turkomans they dwell in M’inter in the towns and villages, which are tow^ards the 
midille of Kharazm; and in summer tlie greater part of them encamp in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Amu, or in other places where they can meet with pasture for their cattle, 
always watching for some convenient oiiportunity to rob and to plunder. They never 
cease making incursions in)on the adjacent territories of Persia or Great Bukaria, and are 
to be restrained by no treaties or engagements Mhat.soevcr. Although they have fixed 
habitations, yet, in travelling from one [ilacc to another, they carry nith them all their 
effects of value, conformable to the m ay of living in use among their ancestors, before they 
had settled du’cllings. 

These Tartars, it is said, never ride M-ithout their bow.s, arrows, and swords, although 
it be in hawking or taking any other diversion. They have no arts or sciences among 
tlieni, neitlier tlo they till or sow. They are great <,lc\onrers of flesh, which tiicy cut in 
small pieces, and cat greedily by handful.s, especially hmsc flesh. 

Their chief drink is sour marc’s milk, like that ii\ use w ith the Nogays. They eat their 
victuals upon tlie ground, sitting with their legs double under them, Mhieh is their posture 
also M hen they pray. 

All these tribes have abundance of camels, horses, and sheep, both wild and tame 
Their sheep arc extraordipary large, with groat tails, weighing b'O or HO pounds. There 
are ntany >vild horse? in the coipitry, whicli thp Tartars frotjuently kill Mith their hawks- 
U hese birds are taught to seize upon the head or neck of the beast, which, being tired 
VoL. IT. 5 0 
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viVOtv UvXv\\« Vo vWvY CTue\ encwy, tlie \iuutev, w\io follows his game, comes up 

vu\r\ ViWs \nm. Some travellers tell us that the inbal>itmits ot this eountry have not the 
wse of g,o\il, silver, or any other coin, Vnit barter their cattle for necessaries. Otlieis tell 
us tliev have money, particularly a piece, ot silver, called *^anga, the vadue near the Iburth 
part of a crown. It i.s rouml, aiul has on one side the name of the country, and on the 
other that of the klian, v ith the year of the hogira. There are also, it is saiil, .small pieces 
•of copper, of dilTcrent sie.es. which answ cr to our pence, half-petice, and farthings. 

The most important of these countries arc Kharazm and the two Ihikarias. Kharazm 


consists priiuifially of sandy plains, but is possessed of sonic gootl jtastnre. I'lto fertile 
spots are chiefly to lie met w itli on the banks of the tlircc rivers Ainu, Klic.sil, and Sii, 


and of the lake Aral. Here are produced vinc.s, very excellent melons and other fruits, 
which arc much esteemed thronjiliont Asia. 

Great Bukaria is an exceeding rich and fertile country, the mountains abound with the 
richest mines, the valleys arc of an astonishing fertility in all sorts of fruit and pulse ; tiic 
fields arc covered with grass the height of a man ; the rivers ahunnd with excellent lish, 
and wood, which is scarce over all (irand Tai'tary, is here in great plenty. But all these 
benefits arc of hnt little iksc to the Tartar inhabitants, w ho arc naturally so la/y that they 
will rather go rob and kill their neighbours tlian apply tliemsclvcs to the benefits wliich 
nature so liberally atfurds tlicin. 

The city of Samarcand in Great Bukaria is built witlrslonc, and carries on a consi- 


dcralflc trade in fruit. It is sitnated in the midst of a ])fcasatU spot, which is called by 
the Asiatics the paradise of Sogd. 

Little Bukaria is so called, though larger than the other, because of its inferiority in 
the number and beauty of its cities, and the fertility of its soil. It is, however, tolerably 
populous and fertile, but the great elevation of its land, joined to the height Of the mouii- 
tiins, which bound It in several fiarts, particular!v towards the soiltb, renders it much colder 
than fiom its situation might naturally be expected. It is very’ rii‘li in mines of gold and 
silver; but the inhabitants rCap little bciielit by them, bocaiiSc neither the Kluths nor 
Kalniuc.s, who arc masters of the country, nor the Bukhars care to work in them. 


Nevertheless they gatlief abundance of gold from tlic beds df the torrents fortned by the 
melting of the snow in the spring; and from hence conie.s all that gdlil dust w hich (he 
Bukliars carry into India, China, and Siberia. Much n'lUSk is Ukcwi-sc found ill this 


country; and all sorts of firccions stonc.s, even diainoiids; but the inhabitants have not 
Ihc art of cither cutting or polishing them. 

The inhabitants of both Great and Little Bukaria arc generally tliosc people called 
Bukhars. They arc commonly snn-bnrnt and black haired ; aithougli sonic of them arc 
very fair, liandsomc and well made. They do not want politeness, and arc addicted to 
commerce; which they carry on with C’hina, the Indies, Persia, and Russia ; lint those 
who deal with thcMi w ill he sure of being ovcr-rcachcd if they do not take great care. 
The habits of the men tliffer very little from those of the Tartars. Their girdles arc like 
those of the Poles. The garments of the women diftcr in nothii)g from those of tlie men, 
and arc commonly quilted with cotton. They wear liobs in their cars 1^ inelics long, 
part and twi^t their hair in tresses, which they lengthen with black nbband.s, Olnbroidcred 
tvith gold or silver, and w ith great tassels of silk and silver, which hang down to tlicir 
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heels; three other of a smaller size, cover their breasts. Both sexes carry about 
with them prayers, written l>y their priests, which they keep in a small leathern purse by 
way ot relies. The gil ls and some of the w’omen tinge their nails red with the juice of an 
Jierb called kena : they dry and pulvciize it, tlicn, mixing it with powdci'-alum, expose it 
in the air for 24 hours before they use it, and the colour lasts a long time. Both sexes 
wear close breeches and boots of Russia leather, very light, and without heels or leather 
soles, putting on galloches or liigh-hcaded slippers, like the Turks, M'hen they go abroad. 
They wear also tlie same sort ol' bonnet and covering for the head ; only the women set 
oil tlicirs with trinkeUs, small pieces of money, and China pearls. Wives are di.stinguished 
from maids by a long piece of linen, worn under their bonnets, which, folding round the 
neck, they tie in a knot behind, so that one end of it hangs down to the waist. 

The Bukliar houses ai'c of stone, and prettv good, but their moveables consist mostly cf 
some China trunks, plated with iron. Upon these, in the day-time, they spread tlie quills 
they made use of at night, and cover them with a cotton carpet of various colours. I'hey 
liave likewise a curtain, sjjriggcd with flowers and various figures ; also a sort of bedstead, 
half a yard higli and four yards long, which is hidden in tl»e day time with a carpet. 
'They are very neat about their victuals, which is dressed in the masters chamber by his 
.slaves, wliom the Bukhars either take or buy from the Russians, Kalmucs, or other neigh¬ 
bours. For this purpose tliere arc in the chamber, according to the largeness of the 
family', several iron pots, set in a kind of range near a chimney. Some have httle ovens, 
made, like the rest of the walls, with a stiff clay or bricks. Their -utensils consist of some 
plates and porringers, made of caguc or of china, and some copper vessels. A piece pf 
«;olourcd calico serves them instead of a table cloth and napkins. They use neither chairs 
nor tables, knives nor forks; but sit cross-legged on the ground; and the meat being 
served up they pull it to pieces with their fingers. Tlieir spoons resemble our wooden 
Indies. Then* usual food is minced meats, of u-hich they make pies, of the form of a 
hnlf-inoon: these serve for provisions when the Bukhars go long journeys, especially in 
winter. They carry tlicm in a bag, having first exposed them to the frost; and when 
boiled in water they make very good broth. I'ca i.s their common drink, of which tlu ) 
have a black sort, prepared with milk salt, and butter, eating bread with it when tlie. 
anv. 
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The first tlivisiun of the peninsula of Arabia ua.s into Arabali and Keacw, asnc 
from scripture; the first of wJuch implies the n est and the other the cast, denoting the 
situation of the two countries. Ptolemy was the first who divided the peninsula we spctih 
of into tfirec parts, Arabia Petnea, Arabia J)e.serta, and Arabia J el/x; nliich division 
bas wcucvaWv prevailed since his time. 

Arabia Petnea on the east is bounded by Syria and Arabia De.scrta ; on the u cst by 
Egypt, or rather the isthmus of Suez, which separates Asia from Africa, and the Hcroopo- 
politaii gulf or w estern arm of the lied sea; on the north by Palestine, the lake Asphal- 
tiles, and Coclosyria ; and on the south by Arabia Felix. The tract docs not admit of 
much cultivation; tlic greatest part being covered with dry sands or rising into rocks, 
interspersed here and tlierc with some fruitful spots. Its inetiOj)olis w as Petra, w hich, by 
the Syrians, was styled Rakam, and in scripture Jokthccl. Several other cities of Arabia 
Petnea are mentioned by Ptolemy; hut, as it is improbable such a barren country should 
abound with large cities, we must look upon them as inconsiderable places. 

Arabia Deserta is bounded on the north by the Euphrates, which separated it from 
Mesopotamia; on the west by Syria, Judea, and Arabia Petr.va; on the cast by a ridge 
of mountains, which separated it from Babylonia and Chaldea; on the soutli by Arabia 
Felix, from which it is likewise separated by several ridges of hills. By far the greatest 
part of this kingdom as well as the former is a lonesome desert, diversified only with plains 
covered with sand, or mountains consisting of naked rocks and prccijiices; nor arc they 
ever, unless sometimes at the exquinoxes, refreshed with rain. The few vegetables which 
they produce arc .stinted by a pcr[)etual drought, and the nourishment afforded them by 
tiie nocturnal dews is greatly impaired by the beat of the sun in the day-time. Through¬ 
out the deserts are found huge mountains of sand, formed by the violence of the winds, 
that continually blow over them in the day-time, though they cease in the night. Wells and 
fountains arc, for tlic most part, exceedingly rare; however, notwithstanding the sterility 
of these countries, the va.st plains of sands, just now' mentioned, arc interspersed with 
fruitful sj)Ots, which appear here and there like so many islands in the midst of the ocean. 
These being rcndercil cxtrcnicly delightful by their verdure, and the more so by the neigh¬ 
bourhood oftlio.se frightful de.scrts, the Arabs encamped upon them, and having consuinoil 
every thing they found upon one, removed to another, as is the custom of their dcsccnilants 
t^ie Bedoweens at this day. 

Arabia Felix is bounded on the north by the two kingdoms just described; on the south 
by the lied sea, together with the Arabian and Persian gulfs. In Strabo’s time it was 
divided into five provinces by the oriental historians, called yuman, Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, 
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and Ysnnnma. Ir, ihi^ stood scvcnd towns, j»articularly Xysa, famous for being 

the birtli yihicc of liurchus ; and Musa or ^lu/.u, u celebrated (‘inpoiium or harbour, 
wlicrc the Arabian inerchauts resorted with their frankincense, spices,, and perfume.... 
•'i’hesc were situated in the pro\'ince of Vaman. In that of Ilejas stornl the still more 
famous cities of IVIccca and Medina ; also 'i’hai.sa or Tajsu Gjudda or Jodda, Yanbo or 
A1 Yanbo, ami ^fadian, the Modiuuaof Ptolemy, and the Midian or Madianof scripture. 

The manners of the Arabs are so much alVccted l)y their religion, that w q cannot, with 
propriety, give any account of them till we notice the fabc j)rophet Mahomet. 
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CHAPTER V. 

lIlSTOFxICAL VIEW 01- PeHMA, InDIA, KiIAHASM, AXD ArAUIA- 

XT is universally ailmitled that the countries of which \vc have now to treat have hcen 
inhabited by civilized people during a long succession of ages ; but the only authf-ntic 
information we have obtained concerning their most early history is communicated by 
those sacred oracles which we denominate the bibb. According to that antient and 
invaluable record, the garden of Eden, the original dwelling place of mankind, was situaUid 
near the conflux of the Tygris and Euphrates. When our first parents were cxj^clled froin 
that Iiappy .seat, they, no doubt, settled on the first fertile spot at which they arrivcxl, 
nor is there the slightest reason to suppose that their posterity diffused themselves much 
more widely than their increasing numbers rendered necessary. It is therefore probahio 
that .some parts of that country which we now call Persia, and which the Asiatics denomi ¬ 
nate Iran, were colonized within a few centuries of the creation ; while the greater part 
of the world remained an uncultivated desert. W’herever the antedeluvians settled tliey 
carried the arts and sciences much more nearly to perfection than has been generally 
supposed, since we are assured by scripture that they were acquainted with the use of 
metiils, the structure both of houses and tents, and with the powers of music ; and there 
is good reason to believe that astronomical observations, alphabetical writing, and the 
formation of laws for the government of society arc all of them of a date anterior to the 
deluge. As Noah was (500 years old when that event took place, and had been for 120 
years warned by the Almighty of the approaching calamity, he and his three sons must, 
no doubt, have carefully treasured up in their minds all the most valuable information 
which was possessed by their neighbours; and as they, of course, laboured to instruct 
their posterity, such of these, as were the least dispersed from each other, would, of 
course, partake the most largely in these benefits. This hypothesis, which, we hope, is 
perfectly con-sistent with scripture, general history, and the nature of things, appears to us 
to account satisfectorily for that very early civilization which u apparent in Persia, and 
still more strongly in India. 

It is controverted among tlie learned whether the name of Ararat, the place on w’hich 
tlie ark rested, designates a particular mountain in the land of Armenia, or that long 
ridge which traverses a large portion of Asia, and extends from the Mediterranean to 
the Caspian, and from the Caspian to Tibet, is sometimes denominated the Taurus and 
sometimes the Indian Caucasus. Whichever of these opinions be just, the early inhabi¬ 
tants of these countries may be easily traced back to their progenitors, the grand children 
and great grand children of NoaJi. India is styled in the Sanscrit Cusha-Dweep, and 
Ramali, tlic son of Cush, is frequently mentioned in the mythological fables of the Hin¬ 
doos. . Arabia was originally peopled by the children of Joktan ; Bukaria by the Tartars, 
called by the Asiatics Yajuj and ^lajuj, or tlie descendants of Gog and Magog; Madai is 
considered as the father of Media; and Elam as the founder of the first Persian 
empire.. 
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The oldest race of Persian monarchs we know, fiom scripture, to have been exceed¬ 
ingly formidable, as Chedor Laomer, king of Elam, is recorded in Genesis to have been 
followed in the field by several tributary princes, and to have extended his conquests to 
the banks of the Jordan. They arc supposed by the late sir William Jones to have 
been called the Mahabedian dynasty, and to have practised the pure and patriarcha. 
worship of the creator. 

As far as can be concluded from the uncertain testimony of Grecian and oriental 
history, Asia was, during these remote ages, convulsed by several important military 
expeditions. The Ilacchus of the Greeks, the Osiris of the Egyptians, is .said to have 
traversed Persia, and resided three years in India, in the threefold capacity of u M'arrior, 
a legislator, and a civilizer of mankind. Hercules, whether by that name wc are. to 
understand an individual or a nation, made these regions also the scene of his marvellous 
exploits, digging through mountains and <livcrling rivers from their beds. Semiramis, the 
great queen of the Assyrians, is described as invading India with an innumerable host, 
but being warmly received by .Staurobates, was obliged torepassthc Indus in discomfiture 
and disgrace. Scsostris, the great king of Egypt, extended his victorious sway over most 
of those nations to wliich this chapter relates; while Ogus-khan, the monarch of the 
Kharasmian Tartars, returned to his native mountains laden with the richest suoits of 
Persia and Hindostan. 

The feudal mode of government, which was diffused over Europe oy tne nortncni 
invaders, appears to have prevailed in India from the highest antiquity. That rich and 
fertile country is divided by mountains and rivers into a number of inferior districts, mo.st 
of whicli w ere govemed by rajahs, who w'crc absolute soverei^is in their own dominions, 
while they acknowledged a chief, who was calloil Ralharra, as their chief commander in 
w ar and their chief magistrate in peace. There w ere three of these great rajahs in India; 
one of whom resided in the neighbourhood of tltc Indus, anotlicr on the Gangers, a^d 
another in the Deccan. The sovereign of the Ganges was |>aramount of the whole, and 
in order to maintain his authority over his extensive dominions, celebrated a feast at 
certain rcgidar intervals, where all the rajahs of Hindostan were under the necessity of 
attending, and not only to as.si.st by their counsel, but to perform the necessary menial 
offices, even to the duties of tlie scullery. Wliocvcr were ahsent incurred ibe fijrfeiturc 
of their dignities and of their livc-s. 

After the Mahabedian dj'nasty bad continued for several centuries, it gave place to the 
Pishdadian, w hicli was founded by Cayumers, Fercdnn, the sixth prince of this family, 
was incited I>y some discontented rajahs to invade Hindostan, and was so far .successful 
in that enterprize as to oldigc the Hindoos to pay an annual tribute. Tliis monarch is 
said to have had tlircc sons, among whom, from a determination fonned in an advanced 
period of life, to devote the remainder of it to studious retirement, he divided his vast 
empire. The name of the first was Salm, probably the Shalmanasscr of scri[)ture, to whom 
he allotted Syria; that of the second Tur, Khartizrn and Ihikaria, from him called Turan; 
and that of the youngest Iragc, who received the large.st and most bcautitul portion, 
including Khorusan and other provinces in the heart of the empire, thenceforth denomi¬ 
nated after himself Iran. This division of the Persian empire wa« soon productive of the 
greatest calamities. Afrasiab or Phraortes, a descendant of Tur, invaded Iran, and 
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having slain its monardi, Nudar, \vith liis own hand, became completely master of 
and soon after extended his dominion over India itself. After, liowever, the space of 1‘2 
years, he was expelled, by the vigorous exertions of Zuider, governor of the province cf 
Sigistan. 

• After two weak reigns Caicohad introduced a tiiird dynasty of Persian kings, wliicii 
was denominated the Caianian. In his if ign Ro.slam, the son of Zulzer, gaim'd many 
victories over the Turanians, and was made for his services govu'nor of Zablcstan. 'fhe 
.successor of Caicohad was Cai-Caus, who was taken prisoner by the Turanians, but 
liberated by the valour of Rpslan. 'I’hat great geueial is also said to have conquered 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and'Asia Minor. Tlie next king was Cai-kbosru, the great Cyrm 
of the Greeks, who enlarged the Persian empire to its, utmost limits. C’a'i-kliosiu, .sa;. s 
sir William Jones, whom the Persians consider as a demi-god, on ascending the tl)roiie 
dote! mined to revenge the death of his father, and to deliver his kingdom Iroin the tyraiuiy 
(>i'Afrasiab. lie therefore assembled all hia forces, and gave battle to the usurper, \^ho, 
on tiiq other side, ^va3 supported by tlic kings of KhaUii and India; but the valour of 
Cyrus and of his general Rostain prevailed again.st tl)e united power of so many sovereigns, 
and Afrasiab lost his life on the mountains of Media. Tliis war is celebrated in a noble 
j)oem by the illustrious Ferdusi, who may well l)c called the Homer of Persia. The su< - 
cessor ofC'yrus was, according to the Greeks, Camhyses, a frantic and bloody tyrant; hut 
according to the Persians, Lohorasp, a wise and rcsjK^ctable prince, who gui*ictl great 
victories by the arms of his generals. He reduced Bahylon, conquered Egjpt, and at 
length* growing weary of the cares of government, resigned his sceptre to his son Gusiitap, 
the Darius Hystaspes of the Greeks, and to have lived many years in retirement among 
the Magi. He was afterwards murdered by the Turanian.s, in one of their invasions (.J 
Persia. Oushtap was a valiant and successful prince: he took, after a long siege, BiJjy- 
lon, which Jiad renounced his authority; invaded India and Turan; but he is morecelc- 
bratetl as the friend of Zerdusht or Zoroaster, the great Persian reformer, tlian for atiy 
other part of his conduct, civil or military. Of the disciples of Zerdusht, who yet remaio 
at Bombay, Surat, and other parts of India, whither they fled when tlicir, cmmtry 
conquered,, we have the following account in Heron's elegant translation of Niebuhr’s 


travels. 

The Persces (says he) make common contributioiis for the aid of tludr poor, and 
stiffer none of their number to ask alms from people of a diflerent religion. They an; 
equally ready to employ their money and credit to screen a brother of their fraternity of 
their abuses of justice. W'hen a Persee behaves ill lie is expelled fi om ihciv commimiom 
They apply to trade and exercise all sorts of professions.” 

“ The Persces have as little knowledge of cu cumcision.as tlic Hindoos. Among them 
a man inarric.s only one wife, nor ever takes a second, unless when the fir.st happens to 
be barren. They give their children in marriage at .six years of age, but the young 
couple continue to. live sepanito, in. tlic hou.scs of thqir paj:ents, till. they, attain the age of 
puberty. Their dress i.s tlie .sameit.s that of the lliinloos,. except tl^at Ujey >»e;ir under 
each ear a tuft of liair, like the modern Pci;situis. They are much ad,ilicted to irslrology, 
although very little skilled in astronomy.” 

“ They retain the singular custom of exposing their dead to be eaten by birds of prev. 
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instead of interring or burning them. I saw (continues our author), on a hill at Bombav, 
a round tower, covered with planks of wood, on which the Persccs lay out their dead 
bodies. When tlie flesh is devoured they remove the bones into two cliainbers at the 
buiioin of the tower.” 

'J'hc Pei*see.s, followers of tiie religion of Zerdust or Zoroaster, adoie one God onlv, 
eternal and almighty, 'i'hey pay, however, a certain worship to the sun, the moon, the 
stars, and to fire, as visible images of the invisible divinity. Their veneration for the, 
element of fire Induces them to ktfej) a .sacred fire constantly burning, which they feed 
with odoriferous wood, both in the temples and in the houses of j)rivatc persons who in <j‘ 
in easy circamstances. In one of their tem[)les at Bombay I saw a fire, w hich iiad burnt 
unextinguished for two centuries. They never blow out a light, lest their breath should 
soil the purity of the fire.” 

The religion of the Persccs enjoins purifications as strietly as that of the Hindoos, 
'riie disciples of Zerdust arc not, however, obliged to abstain from animal food. 'l‘hc-v 
have accustomed themselves to refrain from the flesh of the ox, because their ancestors, 
promi.scd the Indian prince, who received them into his dominions, never to kill horned 
cattle. 'I'his promise they continue to observe under the dominions of C’liristians and 
Mahometans. The horse i.s con.sidercd by them as the most impure of all auimal.s, and; 
regarded with extreme aversion.” 

“ 'riicir festivals, denominated Ghumbars, which return frequently, and last upon each 
occasion five days, arc all commemorations of some part of tijc \voi k of creation, ’i’bt v 
celebrate them, not with splendor or with any particular ceremonies, but only dress better 
thi'.se five days, perform some acts of devotion in their houses, and visit their friends." 

The affairs of the Persian empire from this time till its dissolution are closi ly inter¬ 
woven with those of Greece, '^fhe noble resistance wliich was made at Alaralhon, at 
'I’hermopila', at Salami.s, at Platca, and at Mycalc, to the forces of Darius and his suc¬ 
cessor X erxcswill be hereafter more distinctly noticed. Artaxerxes Longimanu.s, vIjo i.j 
by some supposed to be the Ahasucrus of scripture, is distinguished by little but the 
quelling a domc.stic insurrection, excited by his brother llystaspcs. Xerxes II. was 
murdered, in a state of intoxication, by bis brother Sogiiianus, mIio was afterwards cut 
ofl* by another brother, who obtained the empire under the title of Darius Nothus. Next 
in the li.st of Persian kings succeeds Artaxerxes IN/ncmou, under whom took place tlie 
rebellion of Cyrus and the celebrated retreat of the 10,()()(). His son (.)chus is noted only 
for his tyranny, the treachery of his friendship, and the cruelty (d' his hatred. He was 
murdered by an Egyptian slave, who also assassinated his successor Arses, and j)laceil 
the crown on the head of Darius Codomanuus, the unfortunate competitor of Alexander 
the Great. The rapid conquests of that invincible Macedonian, and the astonishing vic¬ 
tories he obtained, must be referred to a .succeeding chapter. We .‘^ludl here briefly 
notice the tragical death of Darius. Alexander having passed the Casjiiau straits, received 
tidings of the .seizure of Darius by the traitor Bessus tuid his comrade.s, >uio hud bound 
him in chains, and were hurrying uw'ay the royal pri.soner, closely coufiiK'd in a ehanot, 
covered with skins of beasts, to his govermnent of Bactria. On this aflccting inteUigonce 
Alexander urged on the pursuit, day and night, with such precipitation that many ol tbo 
men and horses 'jenshed tlnough the severity irf the fatigue they underwent. As lie •.!]>- 
Vou H. ^ 5 Q 
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proaclied nearer the rulTuins he learned that Bes-ju.^ aftected to near the iinperiul purple, 
and had been hailed ilie .sovereign of Persia by the whole army, exi;ej)t the Ureek nierce* 
naries and a few faithful Persian battalions. 

Ihc ai'dour and impatienec of Alcxandei’s ininil pnn'ented him from .sinking iinih-r tln*^ 
incessant fatigue he had endured ; and at length arriving at a village in which Bes.sns and 
bis Bactriun adherents bad eneampcal the preceding day; fearful also that their trea.son 
might even attempt the life of Dariu.s. he prcs.scd on with redouijled eagenu'ss, being 
conducted by certain loyal Persian ntibles, who detested the perlidy of Bessns, along a 
priwte road, till lie came within sight of the rebels, wJio, ignorant of bis approaeli, uuue 
lei.-mrely punsiiing their ijiareh, and in much di.sordcr. Thougli Alexander had witli liim 
but an inconsiderable body of troops, compared with those of the enemy, yet the terror of 
his name and consciousness of guilt had such un effectual jiower u|>on tliem tliat they 
immediately betook themselves to precipitate flight. Bossus and his treacherous accoin- 
.jiiice Nabarznms, who, with Darius, w'crc advanced cowsiderahly before the main body 
ot the army, on being informed of their situation, anxiously solicited the royal prisoner to 
quit the chai’iot wliich conveyed him, and continue on horseback his progress into Bac- 
tai'ia; but the indignant monarch refused any longer to be the dupe of their artifices, and 
declared hinrselt determined rather to confide his life in tlie hands of a generous enemy 
than to perfidious fricmls. On this the enraged parricides jiierced him through with darts, 
and left him covered with wounds. They also killed the driver, and struck their .spears 
into the horses that drew the chariot. Those animals, being in agony, and w itliont a 
guide, wandered a few' furlongs out of the road to a stream of water, to which Poly.slralus, 
a Macedonian, wearied and heated in tJic pursuit, accidentally came to fpiench his thirst. 
The groans of a dying man, that seemed to issue from the carriage, awakened his curiosity; 
and on opening the covering he beheld Darius pierced with darts, aiul weltering in his 
blood. The dying prince had sufficient strength left to demand some water, which a 
Persian captive, w'ho attended the Macedonian, understood, and which was given him by 
Polystratus in his helmet; the Persian, who at a distance had w itnessed the cruel conduct 


of Bessus, at the same time acquainting him w ith the rank and tragical catastrophe of the 
personage whom he thus benevolently relieved. Darius, refreshed, amidst the agonies of 
death, by the cooling draught, embraced the opportunity which providence seemed to 
afford him, in having the Persian for his interpreter, lo desire that his warmest acknow¬ 
ledgements might, through Polystratus, he tendered to Alexander, for the humane atten¬ 
tion which he had shewn to his family; he implored heaven to grant him that sncee.^'* 
which his valour anti generosity so highly merited, and expressed an ardent hope that he 
would revenge a murdered sovereign on hi.s rebellious subjects. Then grasping the hand 
of Polystratus w ith all the strength that yet remained to him, he entreated of him that he 
would, in the same manner, grasp the hand of Alexander, as the only humble pledge of 
genuine and grateful affection in his power to bequeath to the Macedonian nronarch. 
Having faintly uttered thcije affecting words he expired in the arms of Polysti’atus. A 
Greek embittered liis living, a (ircek soothed his dying moments. Alexander, at that 
instant coming up, on bcholtling the mangled and breathless body of his rival, could not 
refrain from bursting into a flood of tears. Penetrated with anguish, anguish not perhaps 
untinctured with remorse, he tore the royal mantle from his ow n shoulders and sj)tead it 
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OTer tlic !) 0 (ly of Darius. lie then gave orders for its being embalmed, auS sent it, hi a 
rich coilin, adorned with the most costly robes, and embalmed with the richest aromatics, 
to the disconsolate Sisigambis, to be interred in the mausoleum of the Persian kings. 

'Phe rlealh of Darius did not bring a termination to the labours of Alexander, nor 
Could the conquest of the whole Persian empire satiate his boundless ami)ition. In tlic 
pursuit ot Jh'.ssus he invaded 'J'uran, and having, with great dilliculty, arising from the 
rugictl face of the eounliy, obtained possesnion of tlv.* traitor, delivered him up to th^ 
tui v ‘jf the relations of Darius. After this be attacked the Eastern Scythians, and made 
llirin experience the power of his anus. His attention was next turned tov.ards India. 
Here, lie met with much more vigorous resistance than he had ever found from the 
IV'isians. Pones, the great rajah, whose capital was situated near the Indus, was not 
coi)(]iiered witiiout a very hard fouglit battle, and .so far plea.sed Alexander by lii.s bravery, 
that, having been prevaileil upon to submit, he received again his kingdom, augmented 
by the addition of several provinces. Having traversed a great part of the Ponjal^, 
Alexander crossed the river Hy[)basi.s, with a determination to penetrate to the (iang>‘S. 
and overturn tliat Indian empire which had so long subsi.‘'ted on Uie borders of that river. 
His .soldiers, however, wearied out by that excessive fatigue which neccs.s;nily attend.s an 
Indian campaign at the s(^ason of the monsoons, refused to accompany liini any further, 
•SI) that, having finst gratified his curiosity and ambition, by exploring tlio In.lics till be 
arrived at the Indian ocean, he returned by tlie south of Persia, to bis court at Ilabylon. 
Here be died, cither from poison or the excess of drinking, in the 3C3 before the 

Christian era 

A young Indian prince, a soldier of fortune in tlie army of Alexander, v as or.e of 
those instruments einployed by providence to crumble in pieces the mighty Marcdoiiiafi 
< inpirc. He was the son of Nanda, the great rajah, who resided on the banks of tlie 
Cianges, who possessed Bengal as bis more immeiliatc government, but was acknowh‘dg< d 
as paramount by most, if not all, the Indian sovereigns. His son assumed tin; name of 
Cbandragu[)ta, or saved by the moon, from the circumstance of iiis e.-^caping tl)C rna^sai-n' 
by which his biothcrs were destroyed. By wbait'\.er means lu? ascended the throne ol Im 
ancestors he soon became a vciy powerful monarch, and, with the assistance ol Oo(),0('o 
men, trained in the imitation of fireeian discipline, and .supported by a long train ot 
elephants, he a[)pcars to have extended libs sway over tlic u ii(>!e of India, and coiniH\l'i! 
both the colonies and allies of Alexander to tender him some kind of ohcilience. 

Sclciicus Nicator, the most powerful of all the succes.-iors of Ale.xauder, once paf^cd 
the Indus in hopes of accompli.shing the subjugation of India. He soon, Imwcvcr, Icai ii*',! 
that Chandragupta was a very Ibrmiilabh; rival, atul therefore contentctl liiinst'h '-'iih 
receiving a stipulated supply of elephants, while ho. conlinncd and enlarged the temtom:# 
of the Indian emperor. Soon after this event, having defeated Antigumi.s and iii.s son 
Demetrius, in the fatal battle of Ipsus, Seleucus was enabled to claim Syria and Persia 
for his share of the empire of his mast<;r. These two mighty princes, Sclcucns arai 
Chandragupta, continued in amity during the remainder of their lives, cncouvagod 
the commercial intercourse of their subjects, and both of them showed themselves oatroa* 
of the arts. 

A flourishing trade was, about tliis time, cstuldished by the Ptolemies of Egv pt, betw eea 
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their subjects and the natives of Arabia, Persia, and India. The navigation was chiefly 
conducted b}* Arabian mariners, who sailed from Berenice, a port on the Red sea, and 
accomplished their voyage and return by taking the advantage of those periodical uiiul.s 
which we denominate the monsoons. This commerce- was carried on in succeeding ages 
by the Romans. 

The empires which were established by Sclcucns and Cliandrngupta did not long n'taiji 
their magnitude under their successors. A I’acc of Clrcok princes probably cstablishfil 
themselves at Pattala. and Bactria and Parthia became independent kingdoms. 'I h*' 
revolt of Bactria took place in the year before Christ Its first king was Thcoilotn s 

who had been governor of the province, llis son and successor, of tlie same name, v a.s 
expelled from the government by Euthydemus of Magnesia. TJiis prince, wliatevi r was 
his origin, governed his subjects witli e<[ual wisdom and justice, happily tempc'ied a 
necessary rigour with a salutary clemency, .still more witlcly extended the glory of th<‘ 
Bactrian name, and deeper fixed the foundations of her growing empire. The fomtU 
sovereign of Bactria wa.s Menander, tvho is said to have subdued more nations in India 
than Alo.xander himself, and to have extended hi.s dominions on the one hand to Pattala 
and Zizerus, on the Malabar coast; and quite to Bactria and Drapsa on the othei. 
Plutarch has given us the noblest idea of his character by recording the following fact : 
■vi/. that so highly was he revered by his subjects for the love of justice and the modi- 
rate use of almost unbounded power, that many cities of his empire contended with 
violence for the honour of having hi.s body deposited among them, and tliat no otlirr 
inetliod could be found of allaying the contentions excited on this account than by burniii:' 
the boily, and distributing among them equal portions of the ashes of the dicea^cd 
prince. These ashes were tlepositcd in magnificent monuments, erected to his lionour in 
almost every city of the vast empire of Bactriuna. At length, in the year before C’hri>(, 
IC(?, this empire came to its tennination, being obliged to yield to the superior force of 
the Parthians and the Tartars of Turan. 

In the year before Christ 2.50, Arsaccs, a prince, according to Strabo, of Scythian 
origin, of the tribe of Dahre, and the tir.st monarch of the cclclirated dynasty, denominated 
from him Arsacidae, aspired to independence in Parthia. Roused to revenge by a gricvou.s 
insult offered to his family by the base prefect, Agatliocles, appointed by Antiochus Tlicos 
to govern the provinces beyond the Euphrates, juifl akso adilitionally encouraged by the 



every part of the Syrian empire, this daring chief as rapklly accomplisliod what he had .«o 
boldly planned, and after putting to deserved dc ath the iniquitous governor and his 
associates in guilt, seized upon that province and Ilyrcunia, drove out the Macedonians 
from the whole of that district, and erected at Ilecatornpylos a standard at nInch all 
Asia was shortly after doomed to tremble, and Avbich Rome herself beheld w ith dismay. 
The province properly called Parthia is ilcscrilied by sir William Jones to be the same 
with the Persian Irak of the moderns, and is also called C’nhi.stan, or the mountainGus 
country, because incirclcd by monntain.s, which form its strong barrier on every quarter. 
Il had Media on the west, Ilyrcunia on the north, on the cast Aria, and the desert 
Uarmania on the soutli. In the early period.s of the Persian ami even ?,Iacedonian 
empires it was net considered of importance sufficient to be invAv. a jirovince of, tut was 
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included in Hyveania. Its capital was Hccatoinpylos, or the city with 100 gates ; the 
name is evidently Greek, but whether the city itself was of Greek fabrication has not 
been satisfactorily ascertained. The modern city of Ispahan is supposed to have been 
founded on its ruins. Such w'erc tlic contracted limits of the first Parthian nicnarchs, 
wlio, notwithstanding temporary impulses and occasional defeats, even of the most serious 
naturt?, soon enlarged them rapidly, conquering from their Asiatic rivals IMcdia, Persia, 
and Babylon, and in the reign of Mithridates, only the iifth in succession, giving 
supreme law to all the nations inhabiting from the Eupliratcs to mount Caucasus. 'I'iie 
iiiililary force of the Parthians consisted chiefly in cavalry, and to the fleetness of their 
hor,ses, the dexterity of their archers in directing their arrows with equal exactness when 
ads’uncing or retreating, and the goodness of their armour, they were principally indebted 
for success. Notwithstanding all the attacks of tlie Greeks, Homans, and I'artars, tliey 
maintained their empire 475 years, and at length sunk under the power of their own 
subjects, the Persians. 

Tlic restorer of the Persian monarchy Avas Artaxerxes or Ailaxares, Avho was not only 
a private person but of spurious birth. However he possessed great abilities, by which 
means he executed his ambitious projects. He was no sooner seated on the throne than 
he took the pompous title of king of kings, and formed a design of restoring the empire to 
its former glory. He therefore gave notice to the Roman governors of the provinces 
bordering on his dominions, that he had a just right, as the successor of Cyrus, to all the 
Lesser Asia, which he therefore commanded them immediately to quit, as well as the 
provinces on the frontiers of the antient Parthian kingdom, wdiich were already his. Tiie 
cot>scquencc of this was a war with Alexander Severus, the Roman emperor. Concerning 
the event of this war there arc vei'v different accounts. It is certain, however, that on 
account of his exploits against Artaxerxes, Alexander took the titles of Parthicus and 
IV-rsicus, thougli it would seem with no gi'cat nnison, as the Persian monarch lost none 
ofJiis dominions and his successors were equally reuily with himself to invade the Roman 
territories. 

Artaxerxes dying after a reign of 19 or 15 yearns, was succeeded by his son Sapor ; a 
prince of gr(jat abilities both of body and mind, hut fierce, haughty, untractable, and 
cruel. He was no sooner seated on tlic throne than he began anew war Avith the Romans. 
In the beginning he w'as unsuccessful, being obliged, hy the young emperor Gordian, to 
Avithdraw from the Roman dominions, and was even invaded in his turn; but in a short 
time, Gordian being murdered by Philip, the new emperor made peace with liiin, upon 
terms very adAantageous to the Persians. He Avas no sooner gout: than Sapor renewed 
his incursions, and made such alanning progress that the emperor Valerian, at the age of 
70, marched against him in person, at the licad of a numerous army. An engagement 
ensued, in which the Romans were defeated, and Valerian taken prisoner. .Safior pursued 
his advantages with such insolence of cruelty tliat tlic people of the provinces took arms, 
first under Callistus, a Roman general, and then under Otlcnatus, prince of Palmyrene. 
Thus they not only protected themselves from the insults of the Persians, but even gained 
many great victories over them, and drove Sapor Avitli (li.sgrace into his own dominions. 
In his march he is said to have made u.se of the bodies of his unfortunate prisoners to 
fill up the holloAV roads, and to facilitate t!ie passage of his cilrriages over such rivers as 
VoL. II, 5 R, 
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lay in his way. On his return to Persia he was solirited hy tlie kin;.’;:- of the (. iiuiisians, 
Anntnian.s, Pactrians, and other nations, to .set \'alerian at lihertv, but to no juirpose. 
On tt:e contrary lie used him the worse, treated liini daily with indignilies, set hi^ foot 
upon Ids neck \^hon he mounted hishor.se, ami, as is alhnned by soim', tluyed him alive, 
alter some Year.s confmement; and canse»l in-, .-kin to he tanned, which ho kept a.s a 
monument of his victory over the Romans, l ids extreme in.soleuce and cnieity was 
followed l)y an uninh'rrupled course of misfortune. Odenatus defeated Jdin in every 
engagement, and even .seemed ready to overthrow his empire : and alter Idm Aurelian 
took ample vengeance for the eaptivitv of \'alcrian. Sapor died in the year of Chri.-t 
C7t3, alter having reigned .‘H year.-, and was .succeeded by his .son liornd.vJa.s, u!)d he l)y 
A araiii .s I. Concerning both the.se prinee.s we know' nothing more than that the former 
reigned a year and ten day.s, and the latter three years, after which he left tlic crown to 
\'aranes II.. who seems to have been so nuurh awed hv the power of the liomaus that he 
dur-t undertake nothing. The rest of the IVrsian hi.story to the ovJM'tlirow of tlm em))ire 
by the Saracens alVords nothing but an account of the continued invasions of the Roman 


empire. 

In the sixth ccntnrv, in the reign of Nushirvan the Just, an extraonlinarv charaeltv 

^ ' *w- • 

appcarcti, who, hy propagating a neiv religion, cstablishcti sncli an authority as eirahleil 
his successors to number Persia among the provinces of their empire. It will hero he 
jicccssary to consider the state of Arabia at the time wiien this successful imposter Molia- 
med or Mahomet made his appearance. 

The perpetual independence of the Arabs, says the elegant hi.storian Gibbon, indeed 
has been the theme of praise among strangers and natives. The kingdom of Yemen, it is 
true, has been successively subdued by the Abyssinians, the Persians, the sultans of Egypt, 
and the Turks; the holy cities of Slecca and Medina luivc rcpeatcdlv bowed under a 
Scythian tyrant ; and the Roman province of Arabia embraced the peculiar wiklcrne«s in 
which Ismael and his .sons must have pitched their tents in the face of their brethren. 
Yet these exceptions are temporary or local; the body of the nation has escaped the yoke 
of the most powerful monarchies : the arms of Sesostris and Cyru.s, of Poinpcy and Tra jan, 
could never atchieve the concjue.st of Arabia; the present sovereign of the Tnrk.s may 
exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but his pride is reduced to solicit the friendship of a 
people whom it is dangerous to provoke and fruitless to attack. The obvious causes of 
their freedom are inscribed on the character and country of the Arabs. Many ages before 
JVIahomct, their intrepid valour had been severely felt hy their neighbours in ollensivc and 
defensive war. The patient and active virtues of a .soldier arc insensibly nursed in the 
habits and discipline of a pastoral life. The care of the sheep and camcks is abandoned 
to the women of tlic tribe; but the martial youth, under the banner of the emir, is ever 
on horseliack and in the field, to practise the exercise of tlie 1 k5w, tlic Javelin, and .scymi- 
tar. ITic long memory of tlicir imiepcndcncc is the firmest pledge of its perpetuity; and 
succeeding generations arc animated to prove their descent, and to maintain tlicir inheri¬ 
tance. Their domestic feuds are sns|>ended on the approach of a coiiimon enemy ; and 
in their last hostilities against the Turks, the caravan of Mecca was attacked and pillaged 
by 80,000 of the confederates. When they advance to battle the hope of victory i.s in 
llie front, and in the rear tlie assurance of a retreat. Their horses and camels, which, in 
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f-ijiht or ten da}^, can perform a march of 4 or 500 miles, disappear before the conqueror, 
the secret waters of the desert elude his search; and his victorious troops arc cousuiikmI 
n ith lliirst, hunger, and fatigue, in tlie pursuit of an invisible foe, wlio scorns his eftorts. 
and safely reposes in the heart of the burning solitude. The arms and deserts ot the 
Jlc ilowecns arc not only the safeguards of tiieir own trecdoin but the barriers also of fh«? 
Happy Arabia, whose inhabitants, remote fioin war, arc enervated by the luxury of thr* 
soil and climate. The legions of Augustus melted away in disease and la'Situde : and »t 
is only by a naval power that the reduction of \ emeu has been succcs.stnlly attempted. 
^Vlicn Alahomet erected his holy standard that kingdom was a province ot the P(TS!rm 
tuuipirc ; yet seven princes of the Iloineritcs still reigned in the mountains, and the vicc- 
genmt of C’hosrocs was tempted to forget his distant counti'y and his unfortunate master, 
't he historians of the age of Justinian thus represent the state of the independent Arabs, 
wiio were divided by interest or aOcction in tlie long quarrel of the Ka.st : the tribe ot 
Cixssan was allowed to encamp on the Syrian territory: the princes of I lira were ])(».- 
rnitted to form a city about 40 miles to the southward of the ruins of nii]»ylon. Thcic 
service in the field was speedy and vigorous; but their friendship was venal, their taith 
mcon.?tant, their enmity capricious; it was an easier task to c.xcitc than to di.sarm tlu'sc 
roving bari>arians ; ami in the familiar intercourse of war they lcarnc<l to see and to 
tlcspisc the splendid weakness both of Rome and of Persia. From Mecca to the Ku- 
piiratcs the Arabian tribes were confonndctl by the Greeks and I,atin.s under the general 
appellation of Saracen.s; a name which every C’liristian mouth iias been taught to pro 


iiouncc with terror and abhorrence. 

The .slavc.s of domestic tyranny may vainly exult in their national independence ; but 
the Arab is personally free ; and he enjoys, in some degree, the benefits of society, w it’u- 
out forfeiting the prerogatives of nature. In every tribe superstition, or gratitude, or lor- 
tmie, has exalted a particular fannlv above the heads of their equals. The dignities of 
sbcich and emir invariably descend in this chose:i race; but the order of succession i.s 
loose and precarious, and the most worthy or aged of the kinsmen arc preferred to tlie 
.simple though important office of composing disputes by their advice, and guiding valour 
by their example. The momentary junction of several tribes produces an army ; their 
more lasting union constitutes a nation ; and the supreme chief, the emir of emirs, who.'sc 
banner is displaycil at their head, may deserve, in the eyes of .strangers, tlic honoins of 
the kingly name. If tlic Arabian princes abuse their power they arc qinckly punished 
hy the desertion of their subjects, who luul been accustomed to a mild and parental 


juri-sdiction. 

The separation of the Aral's from the rest of mankind has accustomed them to confound^ 
tlic ideas of stranger and enemy; and the poverty of the land has introduced a maxim of 
jurisprudence, which they believe and practi.se to the present hour. They pretend that in 
tlic division of the earth the rich and fertile climates were assigned to the other branches 
of the human family ; and that tlic iiosterity of the outlaw Ismael might recover by fraud 
or force the portion of inheritance of which he had been unjustly iloprivcil. Aceortling 
to the remark of Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally addicted to theft and merchandize; 
riie caravans Uiat travel tlic desert are ransomed or pillaged; and their neighbours, since 
the remote times of Job and Sesostris, have been the victims of their rapacious spirit. 
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If a Bedoween discovers from afar a solitary traveller, he rides furiously against him. 
crying, with a loud voice, “ Undress thyselt^ thy aunt (my wife) is w ithout a ganncnt/’ 
A ready submission entitles him to mercy; resistance provokes tlie aggressor; and iiis 
own blood must expiate the blood which he presumes to shed in legitimate defence. 
single robber or a few associates are branded with their genuine name; but the exploits 
of a numerous band assume tlie character of lawful and honourable war. The temper of 
a people thus armed against mankind was doubly iiidaincd by the domestic licence of 
rapine, murder, and revenge. 

But the .«?pirit of rapine and revenge was attcmj)cred by the milder influence of trade 
and literature. The sofitary peninsula is encompassed by the most civilized nations of 
the antient world: the merchant is the friend of mankind; and the annual caravan* im¬ 
ported the first seeds of knowledge and politeness into the cities and even the camps of 
the desert. The arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric were unknown to the 
free-born eloquence of the Arabians ; but their penetration was sharp, their fancy luxuri¬ 
ant, their wit strong and sententious, and their more elaborate compositions were ad¬ 
dressed with energy and effect to the minds of their hearers. The genius and merit of a 
rising poet was celebrated by the ap})lause of Ins own and the kindred tribes. A solemn 
banquet was prepared, and a chorus of women, striking their tymbals, and di.splaying the 
pomp of their nuptials, sung, in the presence of their sons and husband.s, the felicity of 
their native tribe ; that a champion had now appeared to vindicate their rights; that a 
licrald had raised his voice to immortalise their renown. The slant or hostile tribes 
resorted to an annual fair, which was abolished by the fanaticism of tlie first moslems, a 
national assembly that must have contributed to refine and harmonize tlie barbarians. 
Thirty days were employed in the exchange not only of corn and wine but of eloquence 
.iiivl poetry. The prize was disputed by the generous emulation of the bards; the victo¬ 
rious performance was deposited in the archives of princes and emirs; and we may roa<l 
in our own language tlie seven original poems which were inscribed in letters of gold, and 
.suspended in the temple of Mecca. The Arabian poets w ere the historians and moralists 
of the age; and if they sympathized with the prejudices, they inspired and crowned the 
virtues of their countrymen. The indissoluble union of generosity and valour was the 
darling theme of their song; and when they pointed their keenest satire against a despi¬ 
cable race, they affirmed, in the bitterness of reproach, that the men knew not how lo 
give, nor the women to deny. The same hospitality which was practised by Abruhaia 
and celebrated by Homer is still renewed in the camps of the Arabs. The ferocious 
Bedoweens, the terror of the desert, embrace, without inquiry or hesitation, the stranger 
who dares to confide in their honour and to enter their tent. His treatment is kind and 
respectful; he shares the wealth or the poverty of his host; and after a needful repose 
he is dismissed on his w'ay w’ith thanks, with ble.ssings, and perhaps with gift.s. 

The religion of the Arabs, as well as of the Indians, consisted in the w'orship of the sun, 
the moon, and the fixed stars; a primitive and spacious mode of superstition. TIkj 
bright luminaries of the sky display the visible image of a deity ; their number and dis¬ 
tance convey to a philosophic or even a vulgar eye the idea of boundless space: the 
character of eternity is marked on these solid globes that seem incapable of corruption or 
d€cay > the regularity of their motions may be ascribed to a principle of reason or instinct; 
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and tbcii* real or ima^nary influences encourage the vain belief that the earth and its 
iniiabitdiits are the object of their peculiar care. The science of astronomy was cultivated 
at Babylon, but the school of the Arabs was a clear firmament and a naked plain. In 
their nocturnal marches they steered by the guidance of the stars; tlicir names, andorlci, 
and daily station were familiar to the curiosity and devotion of the Bedoween; tnul he 
%vas taught by experience to divide in 128 parts the Zodiac of tlic moon, and to bless the 
constellations who refreshed with salutary rains the thirst of tlie desert. Ihe reign ot tlu' 
heavenly orbs cotild not be extended beyond the visible sjdicrc, and some inetapljv'ical 
powers were neec.ssary to sustain the transmigration ot souls and the resurrection ot bodic.-i; 
a camel was left to perish on the grave, that he might serve his master in another life ; 
and tlic invocation of tlopartcd spirits implies that they were still endowed with conscioua- 
ncss ami power. Kach tribe, each family, each independent warrior created and changed 
the rites and the object of his fantastic worship; Imt the nation m evi.ry age has bowed 
to the religion as well as to the language of [Mecca. 1 hi' genuine antiquity of the Caaba, 
('xteiuls bfvond the Chri^tian era: in de.'Crihing (he coast of the Red sea, the Greek his¬ 
torian Diodoru.s has remarked, between tlic 'J iiamauditcs and the Suba'ans, a famous 
t “inple, whose superior .sanctity was revered by all the Arabians. Ihc linen or silken 
veil, wliich is annuallY renewed by the Turkish emperor, was first od’ered by a ]>ious king 
of the [Ma!u):nerite.s, who reigned years before the time ol Mahomet. A tent or a 
eavcni might sufhcc fiir the worslii|) of the savagc.s, hut an editice ot stone and clay has 
been erected in it.s placi;; and the art and power of tlic nionarchs of the east have been 
eoniined to the simplicity of the original model. A spacious portico incloses the quadran¬ 
gle of the t’aaha; a square chapel, 24 cubits long, 23 broad, and 27 high ; a door and a 
window admit the light; the double roof is supported by three pillars of ^vQod; a spout 
(now of gold) discharges the rain water; and the well Zenzem is protected by a dome 
frimi accidental pollution. The tribe of Korcish, trom fraud or force, had acquired the 
custom of the ('aaha ; the sacerdotal odice devolved through four lineal descents to the 
gramltather of Maliomet; and the family of the Hashemites, from whence he sprung, was 
tlu: mo.st respectable and sacred in the eyes of their country. The precincts of Mecca 
enjoyed the rights of sanctuary; and in the last month of each year the city and the tem¬ 
ple were crouiled with a long train of pilgrims, who presented their vows and otlerings in 
tiic house of God. The same rites which are now' accomplished hy the faithful Mus.sul- 
inan wore invented and practised by the superstition of the idolaters. At an awful dis¬ 
tance they cast away their garments: seven times with hasty steps they encircled the 
Caaba, and kissed the black stone; seven times they visited and adored the adjacent 
mountains; seven times they threw stones into the valley of Minu; and tlie pilgrimage 
was atchieved, as at the present hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and camels, and the bin ial 
of their hair and nails in the consecrated ground. Each tribe cither found or introduced 
in the Caaba their domestic worship: the temple w%is adorned or defiled with 3 (j 0 idols 
of men, eagles, lions, and antelopes; and most conspicuous was the statue of Hcbal, of 
red agate, holding in his hand sefV'Cn arrows, without heads or feathers, the instruments or 
symlmls of profane divination. But tliis statue was a monument of Syrian, arts ; the 
devotion of the ruder ages was content with a pillar or a tablet; and the rocks of the 
desert w cre hewn into gods or altars, in imitation of the black stone at Meccp, which U 
Vot. II. 5 S 
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deeply tiiintcd by the reproach of an idolatrous origin. From Japan to Peru the use of 
sacrifice has universally prevailed ; and the votary has expressed his gratitude or fear by 
destroying or consuming, in honour of the gods, die dearest and most precious of thrir 
gifts. Tlie life of a man is the most precious oblation to deprecate a public calamity ; 
the altars of Phoenicia and Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, have been polluted with human 
gore ; the cruel practice was long preserved among the Arabs ; in the third century a 
boy was annually sacrificed by the tribe of the Dumatians; and a royal captive was 
piously slaughtered by the prince of the Saracens, the ally and soldier of the emperor 
Justinian. The father of Mahomet himself w'as devoted by a rash vow, and hardly ran¬ 
somed for the equivalent of 100 camels. The Arabs, like the Jews and Egyptians, 
abstained from the taste of swine’s flesh, and they circumcised their children at the age of 
puberty; the same customs, without the censure of the precept of the Koran, have been 
silently transmitted to their posterity and jirosclytes; and it has been sagaciously conjectured 
that the artful legislator inilulgcd the stubborn prejudices of his countrymen. 

Arabia was free: from the adjacent kingdoms, which were shaken by the storms of 
conquest and tyranny, the persecuted sects fled to the happy land, where they might 
profess what they thought, and practise what they professed ; and the religions of the 
Sabians and Magians, of the Jews and Christians, were disseminated from the IVi^ian 
gnlph to the lied .sea. In a remote period of antiquity, Sabianism was ditTused ov( i- 
Asia by tlie science of the Chaldeans and the arms of the Assyrians. From the observa¬ 
tions of Cf)00 years, the priests and astronomers of Babylon deduced the eternal laws of 
nature and providt'ncc. 'lliey adored the .‘>cven gods or angels who directetl the course 
of the seven planets, and shed tlunr irresistible influence on the earth. The atlril)ute.s of 
the seven planets, with the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the twenty-four constellations 
of the northern and southern hemisphere were represented by images and talismans; IIk* 
seven days of the week were dedicated to their respective deities ; the Sabians piaved 
thrice each day; and the temple of the moon at Ilaran was the term of their pilgrimage. 
But the flexible genius of their faith w as alw ays reafly either to teach or to learn. ’J'he 
altars of Babylon were overturned by the Magians ; but the injuries of the Sal>ian.s w t n; 
rcvcngeil l>y the sword of Alexander; Persia groaned above 500 years under a foreign 
yoke, and the purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the contagion of idolatry, and 
breathed, w ith their adversaries, the freedom of the de.sert. Seven hundred years la forc 
the death of Mahomet the Jews were settled in Arabia; and a far greater multitude was 
expelled from the holy land in the wars of Titus and Hadrian. The industrious exiles 
aspired to liberty and power; they erected synagogues in the cities, and castle.s in the 
wilderness, and their Gentile converts were confounded with the children of Israel, whom 
they resembled in the outw'ard mark of circuincbion. The Chri.stian missionaries wei'c 
still more active and successful; the catholics asserted their universal reign, the sects 
whom they oppressed successively retired beyond the limits of the Roman empire; the 
Marcionites and Manichaeans dispersed their fantastic opinions and apocryphal go.s|)el.s; 
the churches of Yemen and the princes of Hira and Gassan were instructed in a purer 
creed by the Jacobite and Nestorian bishops. Such was the state of religion in Arabia 
previous to the appearance of Mahomet. 

'Mahomet canic^mto the world under some dbadvantages; his father, Abd'allah, was a 
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younger son of AlMrahnotalleb, and dying very young, and in liis father's liferlimc, left 
his widow and infant son in very mean circuinslaiices, his whole substance consisting but 
of five camels and one lUlnopian shc-slavc. Abd’ahnotallch was therefore obliged to take 
care of his grandchild Malmnict; which he not only did during his life, but at his death 
enjobied his eldest son Abu Tuleb, w lio was brother to Abd’allah, by the same mother, to 
provide for him for the future, wliicli he very affectionately did, and instructed him in 
the business of a merchant, which he followed, and to that end he took him into Syri-i, 
when he was but 1J. Ih' afterwards recrommeuded him to Khadijah, a noble and rich 
widow', for her factor; in whose service he behaved so well that hy making him her hus¬ 
band, she soon raised hi;n to an efjiiality >vith the richest in Mecca. 

It was probably soon afUa* he began, by ihi.s advantageous mutch, to live at hi.s ease, tlial 
he formed a scheme of establishing a new religion. Ih foia* he made any attempt abroad, 
he rightly judged that it was necessary for him to begin with the conversion of his own 
household. Having therefon; retired w ith his family, as he had (lone several times befon*, 
to a cave in mount llara, he there opened the secret of hi.j mi.ssion to his w ife Khadijah; 
and acquainted her that the angel Gahriel had just before appeared to him, and told him 
that he was appointed the apostle of (lod; he also rejjcated to her a passage, which lie 
preUrnded had been revealed to him by the ministry of the angel, with those other cir¬ 
cumstances of this first appearance which are n lated by the Mahometan writers. Kha- 
dijali received the news with great joy; swearing by him in whose hands her soul was, 
that slic trusted he would be the prophet of his nation; and immediately communicated 
w hat she had heard to her cousin Warakah r.bn Nawfal, who, being a Christian, could 
w rite in tlic Hebrew character, and was tolerably well versed in the scriptures; and h<» 
as nnidily came into her opinion, assuring her that tlie same ungel who had formerly ap¬ 
peared unto Mo.scs w as now sent to Mahomet. The first overture the prophet made was 
in the montli of Uainadan, in the 4()tli year of his age, which is tliereforc usually called 
the year of his mission. 

The IMahometuns divide their religion into two general parts, faith and practice ; of 
which the first i.s divided into si.v distinct branches; belief in (*od, in his angels, in his 
.scriptures, in his projihet.s, in the resurrection and final judgment, and in (Jod's absolute 
decrees. The points relating to practice are prayer, with washings, &c. ahn.s, fasting, 
jiilgrimagc to Mecca, anil circumcision. 

That both Mahomet, and tho.se among his followers who are reckoned orthodox, had, 
and continue to have, just and true notions of God and his attributc.s, appears .so plain 
from the Koran itself and all the Mahometan divines, that it would be loss of time to 
refute those Avho siip|)osc the God of Mahomet to he difi’erent from the true God, and 
only a fictitious dcitv or idol of lii.s own creation. 

Besides angels and devils tlie Mahometan.s are taught hy the Koran to believe an inter¬ 
mediate order of creatures, which they call jin or genii, created also of fire, but of a 
grosser fabric than angels, since they eat and drink, and propagate their species, and arc 
subject to death. Some of these tu’e su]>posed to bo good and others bad, and capable of 
future salvation and damnation as nieh arc; w’hcnce Mahomet pretended to he sent for 
the conversion of genii as well as men. 

As to the scriptures, the Mahometans are taught by the Koran that God, in divers 
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ages of the world, gave revelations of his will in writing to several prophets, the whole 
and every one of which it is absolutely neccssaiy’ for a good Moslem to believe. The 
number of Itiose sacred books were, according to them, 104. Of which ten were given to 
Adam, .50 to Seth, 30 to Kdris or Enoch, 10 to Abraham, and the other four, being the 
Pontatouch, the Psalms, the Gospel, and the Koran, were j^nccessivoly delivered to Moses, 
David, .Jesns, and Mahomet; w hich last, being the seal of the prophets, those revelation > 
arc now closed, and no more arc to be expected. All tliose divine books, except the 
four last, they agree now to be entirely lo'^t, and their contents unknown; though tlie 
Sabiaus have several books which they attribute to some of the autedcluvian proj)liets ; 
and of those four, tlic 'Pentateuch, Psalms, and (io.^pel, they say have undergone so 
many alterations and corruptions, that though there may possibly be some part of the true 
word of God therein, yet no credit is to be given to llie present copies in the hands of the 
Jcw.s and Christians. The Mahometans have alst) a gospel in Aral)ic, attributed to St. 


liarnabas, wherein the. liistorv of Jtsus Christ is related in a manner verv ditlercnt fronj 


what we find in the true gospels, and conc.s|)r)Julent to those traditions which Mahomet 


has followed in bis Koran. 


The number of proplu ts w hich have been, from time to time, scut by God into the world, 
amounts to no less than 224,000 according to one Mahometan tradition; or to 124,000 
according to another, among whom 31.3 were apostles, .sent with special commissions to 
reclaim mankind from infidelity ami superstition ; and six of them brought new laws or 
dispensations, which successively abrogated the jucct ding; these were .Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Mo.se.s, Jesus, and Mulioiiu t. 

When a corpse is laid in the grave, they say he is received by an angel, who gives 
him notice of the coining of the two examiners, who are two black, livid angels, of a terrible 
appearance, named Monkir and NaKir. These order the deai* person to sit upright, and 
examine him concerning his faith, as to the unity of God and the mission of Mahomet; 
if he answer rightly, they sullc r the body to rest in peace, and it is refreshed by the 
air of paradise; but if not, they beat him on the temples with iron maces, till he roars 
out for anguish, so loud that he is beard by all from cast to west, except men and genii. 
'I'hey then press the earth on the corpse, w liich is gnaw ed and stung, till the resurrection, 
by 99 dragons, with seven heads each ; or, as otlicr.s say, their sins will become venom* 
ous beasts, the grievous ones stinging like «lragon.s, the smaller like .scorpions, and the 
other like serpents ; circumstances w fiicli some understand in a lignrativc .scii.se. 

Tiie soul, they hold, when it is separated from the body by the angel of dcatli, who 
performs his office with ease and gentleness towards the good, and with v iolence towards 
the wicked, enters into that which they call al berzakh, or the interval between death and 
the resurrection. If the dcjiartcd person w as a believer, they say two angels meet it, who 
convey it to heaven, that its place there may be assigned according to its merit and de¬ 
gree. For they distinguish liie soid.s of tlie faithful into three classes: the first of pro¬ 
phets, whose souls arc admitted into paradise immediately; the second of martyrs, whose 
spirits, according to a tradition of Mahomet, rest in the crops of green birds, which cat 
of the fruits and drink of the rivers of paradise; and the tliird of other believers, con^ 
cerning the state of wliosc souls before the resurrection, there are various opinions. 

As to the punishment of the wicked after the .resurrection, the Mahometans are taught 
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that hell is divided into seven stories or apartments, one below another, designed for the 
reception of as many distinct classes of the damned. The first, which they call Jelien- 
nam, they say will be the receptacle of those m ho acknowledged one CJod, that is the 
w icked Mahometans ; who, after having there been punished according to their demerits, 
will, at length, be released. The second, named Ladha, they assign to the Jews ; the 
tljird, named al Hotama, to the Christians; the fourth, named al Sair, to the Sabians; 
the fifth, named Sakar, to the Magians; the sixth, named al Jahim, to the idolaters ; and 
the seventh, which is the lowest and worst of all, and is called al Ilawyat, to the hypo¬ 
crites, or those who outwardly professed some religion, but in their hearts were of iwnc. 
Over each of these apartments they believe there will be set a guard of angels, 19 in 
number, to whom the damned will confess the just judgment of God, and beg them to 
intercede with him for some alleviation of their pain, or that they may be delivered by 
being annihilated. 

Paradise, they say, is situated above the seven heavens (or in the seventh heaven) and 
next under the throne of God ; and, to express the amenity of the place, tell us that the 
earth of it is of the finest wheat flour, or of the purest musk, or, as others will have it, of 
saffron; that its stones are pearls and jacinths, the walls of its buildings enriched with 
gold and silver, and that the trunks of its trees are of gold ; among which the njost re¬ 
markable is the tree called Tuba, or the tree of happiness. Concerning this tree they 
fable that it stands in the palace of Mahomet, though a branch of it will reach to the 
house of every true believer ,* that it w ill be laden with pomegranates, grapes, dates, and 
other fruits, of surprising bigness, and of tastes unknown to mortals. So that, if a man 
desire to eat of any particular kind of fruit, it will immediately be presented to him; or 
yf he choose flesh, birds, ready dressed, will be set before him according to liLs wish. 
They add that the boughs of this ti*ee will spontaneously bend down to the hand of the 
person who would gather of its friuts, and that it will supply the blessed not only with 
food but also with silken garments, and beasts to ride pn, ready saddled and bridled, and 
adonied with rich trappings, which will burst forth from its fruits ; and that this tree is so 
large that a person mounted on the fleetest horse would not be able to gallop from one end 
of its shade ^ the other in 100 years. 

As plenty of w'ater is one of the gi-eatcst additions to the pleasantness of any place, the 
Koran often speaks of the rivers of paradise as a principal ornament thereof ; some of 
these rivers they say flow with water, some with milk, and some with wine, and others 
with honey, all taking their rise from the root of the tree Tuba.. 

But all these glories will be eclipsed by the resplendent and ravishing girls of paradise, 
called, from their large black eyes, llur al oyum, the enjoyment of wliosc company will 
be a principal felicity of tlwa faithful. These, they say, are created not of clay, as mortal 
women are, but of pure musk; being, as their prophet often affirms in his Koran, free 
from all natural impurities, defects, and inconveniences incident to the sex, of the strictest 
modesty, and secluded from public view, in pavilions of hollow pearls^ so .large,. that as 
some traditions have it, one of them will be no-less than four parasangs (or, as other? scy, 
^0 miles) long and as many broad. 

The Mahometans pray five times in the 24 hours; viz. 1. In the morning, bclorc .^mi 
rise. 2. When noon is past, and the sun begins to decline from the meridian. 3. In 
. Voi, IL 5 T 
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the attc'rnoon, befurc sun-set. 4. In the cvcninc:, after sun-.set, and before day be shut 
in; and :'x. Alter the day is slmt in, and iKilbrc tlictlrst watch of the night. They fast 
with great strictness during the whole niontii of Kainndan, from the time tlie new moon 
lirst appear-s, during whicli time they must abstain from eating, drinking, and women, 
from day-break till night or sun-se-t. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is so necessary a |x>int of practice, that, according to a tra¬ 
dition ot jMahomet, he who dies without performing it, may as w'cll die a Jew or a 
C hristian; and the same is expressly conitnanded in the Koran. 

'I he temple of Mecca stands in the midst of the city, and is honoured w ith the title oi 
Ma.sjad al elharam, i. c. the saefed or inviolable temple. What is princif)aliy reverenced 
in this place, and gives sanctity to tlic whole is a square stone building called the 
Caaba. 

J o this temple every Mahometan, who has health and means sufficient, ouglit, once at 
least in his life, to go on pilgrimage; nor are women excused from the perffinuance of 
this duty. The pilgrims meet at different places near Mecca, according to the different 
parts Irom whence they come, during the months of Shawal and Uhu'lkaada; being 
obliged to be tlicre by the beginning of Dhu'lhaj[ja; w hicli month, as its name imports, is 
petruliarly set apart for the celebration of this solemnity. 

At the place above mentioned the pilgrims properly commence fiuch; when the men 
put on tlie Ibrain or sacred habit, which consists only of two woollen wrapjxjrs; one 
wrapped about their middle to cover their privities, and the other thrown over their 
shouidcr.s, having their heads bare, and a kind of slippers, w hich cover neither the heel 
nor the instep, and so enter the sacred teiritory in their way to Mecca. While tlicy have 
this habit on, they must neither hunt nor fow 1 (though they are allowed to fish); which 
precept is so putictually observed tliat they will not kill even a louse or a flea, if they find 
tliem on their bodies ; there are some noxious animals, however, which tliey have per¬ 
mission to kill during the pilgi'imagc, as kites, ravens, scorpions, mice, and dogs given to 
bite. During the pilgrimage it behoves a man to have a constant guard over his word.s 
mid actions; to avoid all quarrelling or ill-language, all converse with women, and all 
obscene discourse; and to apply liis whole attention to the good work he is engaged in. 

The pilgrims being arrived at Mecca, immediately visit the temple; and then enter on 
tlie performance of tlio prc-scrilicd ceremonies, which cxinsist chiefly in going in proces¬ 
sion round the Caaba, in running between the mounts Safa and Merwa, in making the 
station on mount Arafat, and slaying the victims, and simving their lieads in the valley of 
Mina. 

In compassing the Caaba, which they do seven times, beginning at the corner where 
the black stone is fixed, they use a short quick pace the three first times they go round 
it, and a grave, ordinary pace the four last; which, it is said was ordered by Maliomet, 
that his followers might show themselves sti’ong and active, to cut off the hopes of the 
Infidels, who gave out that the immoderate Iieats of Medina had rendered them weak. 
But the aforesaitl quick pace tlicy are not obliged to use eveiy time they perforin thi.'s 
piece of devotion, but only at .some particular times. So often as tlicy pass by Uic 
black stone they either kiss it or touch it with their hands and kiss that. 

The mnnhig between Safa and Merwa b also pcrfoniied seven times, partly witli a 
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?low pace and parriy runnini?, for tliey walk gravely till they come to a place between t\v«» 
pillars; and there they run, and afterwards walk again ; sometimes looking back and 
soiiii.times stopping, like one who had lost something, to represent llagar seeking water 
for her son ; for the ceremony is said to be as antient as her time. 

On the ninth of Dhu’lhajja, after morning prayer, the pilgrims leave the vallcv of 
Afina, whither they come the day before; and proceed in a tumultuous and rushing nuin- 
ner to mount Arafat, where they Stay to perform their devotions till sun-set; tlieu they 
go to Mozdalifa, an oratory between Arafat and Mina; and there spend the night iii 
prayer and reading the Koran. The next morning, by break of day, they visit al Mashar 
al Karam, or the sacred monument; and departing thence before sun rise, haste, by 
Batn Mohasser, to the valley of Mina, w’herc they throw' seven stones at three marks or 
pillars, in imitation of Abraham, who, meeting the devil at that place, and being by him 
disturbed in his devotions, or tempted to disobedience when be was going to sacrifice his 
son, was commanded by CJod to drive him away by throwing stones at him; though other.s 
pretend this rite to be as old as Adam, who also put the devil to flight in the same plac<% 
and by the same means. 

This ceremony being over on the same day, the tenth of Dhu'lhajja, the pilgrims slay 
their victims in the said valley of Mina ; of which they and their friends cat part, and 
the rest is given to the poor. These victims must cither be sheep, goats, kine, or camels; 
males if of either of the two former kinds; and females of either of the latter; and of a 
fit age. The sacrifices being over, they shave their heads and cut their nails, burying 
them in tlic same place ; after which tlic pilgrimage b looked on as completed; though 
they again visit the Caaba, to take their leave of that sacred building. 

For some time the religion of Mahomet was very slowly propagated. Many of his 
relations remained long incredulous, and the tribe of Koreish persecuted the imposter 
with so great vehemence that he was obliged to retire to Medina. The inhabitants of 
this city had been most of them converted by one Masab, whom he had sent among them 
for that purpose. His retreat, which was not effected without great difficulty, is consi¬ 
dered by the Mahometans as of so great importance, that they derive from thence the cm 
of the Hegira, the first year of which corresponds with 622 of the Christian account. 

Hitherto Mahomet had propagated his religion by fair means ; so that the whole suc¬ 
cess of his enterprise, before his flight to Medina, nmst be attributed to persuasion only, 
and not to compulsion. For, before this, he had no permission to use any force at all ; 
and in several places of the Koran, which he pretended were revealed during his stay 
.Mecca, he declares his business was only to |)reach and admonish; that he had no au¬ 
thority to compel any |)crson to embrace bis religion; and that whether pco()le believe it 
or not was none of his concern, but belonged solely unto God. And he was so far from 
allowing his fol loud's to use force, that he exhorted them to bear patiently those injuries 
which were oflered them on account of their faith; and when persecuted himself choose 
rather to f|uit the place of his birth and retire to Medina, than to make any resistance. 
But this great passivencs.s and moderation seem entirely owing to his want of |iowcr^ and 
the great superiority of his opposers for the first 12 years of his mission; for no sooner 
was he enabled, by the assistance of those of Medina, to make head against his enemies, 
tlian he gave out that God had allowed him and his followers to defend thcmscK’eS-igainsl 
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the infidels; and at lengtli, as his forces increased, he pretended to have the divine eave 
even to attack them ; and to destroy idolatry, and set up the true faith by the sword ; 
finding by exjjerience that his designs would otherwise proceed very slowly, if tlicy were 
not utterly overthrown. 

Mahomet, being securely settled at Medina, and able, not only to defend himself agaiii.«t 
the insults of his enemies, but to attack them, began to send out small parties to make 
reprisals on the Koreish; the iirst party, consisting of no more than nine men, who 
^intercepted and plundered a caravan belonging to that tribe, and in the action took two 
prisoners. But what established his affairs very much, and was the fountlation on which 
he built all his succeeding greatness, was the gaining of the battle of Bedr, which was 
fought in tlic second year of the Hegira, and is famous in the Mahometan history. Some 
reckon no less tlmn 27 e.\peditions wherein Mahomet was personally present, in nine of 
which he gave battle, besides several other expeditions, in which he was not present. 
His tbrccs he maintained partly by the contributions of his followers for this purpose, 
which he called by the name of zacat or alms, and the paying of which he very artfully 
tnade one main article of his religion ; and partly by ordering a fifth part of the plunder 
to be brought into the public treasury for that purpose; in which matter he likewise ])re- 
tended to act by the divine direction. 

The seventh year of the Hegira, Mahomet sent letters, announcing his mission, to the 
differant princes, who possessed the command of Asia and the neighbouring parts of 
Afnca, but this measure produced no important effect, unless that the king of Ethiopia i.s 
said to have avovred himself an adherent of the prophet. 

The eighth year of the He^ra was a very fortunate year to Mahomet. In the begin¬ 
ning of it Khaled Ebn al Walid and Amru Ebn al As, Imth excellent .soldiers, the first ut 
whom afterwards conquered Syria and other countries, and the latter Egypt, became 
proselytes to Mahometanism. And soon after the prophet sent 3000 men against the 
Grecian forces, to revenge the death of one of his ambassadors, who, being sent to the 
govpmor.of Bosra, on the same errand as those who went to the above-mentioned princes, 
was slain by an Arab of the tribe of Ghassan, at Muta, a town in the territory of Balhu, 
in Sjrria, about three, days journey eastward from .Jerusalem, near which town they en¬ 
countered. The Grecians, being vastly superior in number (for, including the auxiliary 
Arabs, they had an army of 1(M),()0() men), the Mahometans were repulsed in the first 
attack, and lost successively three of their generals; viz. Zeid Ebn Haretha, Mahomet's 
ifreedman, Jaafar, the son of Abu Talcb, and Abdalbdi Ebn llawaha; but Khai(;d Eba 
al Walid, succeeding to the command, overthrew' the Greeks with great slaughter, and 
brought away abundance of rich spoil; on occasion of which action Mahomet gave him 
the tttle of Saif min soyuf Allah, ‘ one of the swords of God.’ 

In this year also Mahomet took the city of Mecca, the inhabitants whereof had broken 
the truce, concluded on tivoyeara before. For the tribe of Beer, who, were confederates 
with the Koreisb, attacking those of Khozaah, who were allies of Mahomet, killed several 
of them, being supfmrted in the action by a party of the Koreish themselves. The con¬ 
sequence of tliis violation was soon apprehended; and Abu Soscan himself made a 
journey to Medina, on purpose to heal the breach and renew the truce; but in vain ; 
fof M^iomet, glad.of this opportupitv, refused to sec him : whereupon he applied to. 
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Abu Beer and Ali; but they giving him no answer, he was obliged to return to Mecca 
as he came. 

Mahomet immediately gave orders for preparations to be made, tliat he might surprise 
the Meccans while they were unprovided to receive him; in a little time lie began his 
march thither ; and by that time he came near the city his forces were increased to 
10,000 men. Those of Mecca, not being in a condition to defend themselves against so 
formidable an enemy, surrendered at discretion ; and Abu Sosian saved his life by turning 
Alahometan. About 28 of the idolaters were killed by a party under the command of 
Khaled; but this happened contrary to Mahomet’s orders ; who, wlien he entcre<I the 
town, pardoned ail theKoreish, on their submission, except only six men and four women, 
wlio %vere more obnoxious than ordinary. Some of them having apostatised were soleninlv 
jirocribed by the prophet himself: but of these no more than three men and one woniiui 
were put to death, the rest obtaining pardon on their embracing Mahometanism, and one 
of the women making her escape. 

The remainder of this year Mahomet employed in destroying the idols in and round 
Mecca, sending several of his generals on expeditions for that purpose, and to invite llie 
Arabs to Tslamism, wherein it is no wonder if they now met witli success. 

The next year, being the ninth of the Hegira, the Mahometans call the year of embas¬ 
sies ; for the Arabs had been hitherto expecting the issue of the war between Mahomet 
and the Korcish; but so soon as that tribe, the principal of the whole nation, and the 
genuine descendants of Ishmael, whose prerogatives none offered to dispute, had submitted, 
they were satisfied that it was not in their |X)wer to ojjpose Mahomet, and therefore began 
to come in to him in great numbers, and to send embassies to make their submissions to 
him both to Mecca, while he staid there, and also to Medina, whither he returned this 
year. Among die rest, five kings of the tribe of llamgar professed Mahometanism, and 
sent ambassadors to notifv the same. 

In the 10th year Ali ivas sent into Yaman to propagate the Mahometan faith there'; 
and, as it is said, converted the whole tribe of Ilaindan in one day. Their example was 
ejuickly followed by all the inhabitants of that jirovincc, except only those of Najran, who, 
being Christians, chose rather to pay tribute. 

Thus was Mahometanism established and idolatry rooted out even in Mahomet's life¬ 
time (for he died the next year) throughout all Arabia, except only Yamainti, wncre 
Moseilama, who set up also for a prophet, as Mahomet’s competitor, had a great party, 
and was not reduced till the kalifat of Abu Beer; and the Arabs being then unitetl in 
one faith, and under one prince, found themselves in a condition of making those con¬ 
quests which extended the Mahometan faith over so great a part of the world.*^ ^ 

The death of Mahomet occasioned such a constemation in Mecca that the governor 
hid himself!, fearing to be called to an account for his former conduct; and the inhabit 
tants, upon tiie first arrival of this melauclioly news, considered themselves as destitute of 
ail manner of protection. After tlic first impressions of their fear, however, were over, 
they Ix’gaii to meditate a revolt; but were prevented by one Soliail Ebn Amrn, a princi¬ 
pal man of tlic Korcish. The tumults at Medina, however, were not so easily appeased. 
The news of this sad event was no sooner publislicd there, than a number of people 
assemlileil Ixforc his door, crying out, “ How can our apostle be dead ? Our intercessor,. 

VoL. 11. 5 U 
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our mediator, has not entirely left us! He is taken up into heaven, as \\a3 Isa (Jesus) ; 
thercl'ore he shall not be buried.” This was confirmed by Omar; who drew his sword, 
and swore, that if any person affirmed Malioinet to be dead, he w ould cut off his bands 
and his feet. “ The apostle of God (says he) is not dead; he is only pone for a season, 
as Moses, the son of Am ram. was gone from the people of Israel, for forty days, and tlien 
returned to them again.” The populace, therefore, kc|)t the body above ground, even 
alter the belly began to swell; nor could the propJiefs uncle, al Abbas, notwithstanding 
this, convince them to the contraiy. Upon hearing of these transactions, Abu Ilccr im¬ 
mediately posted from al Sonah, another quarter of the city, and expostulated with them 
in tJie following manner ; “ Do you worship Mahomet, or the God of Mahomet ? If the 
latter, he is immortal and livcth for ever; but if the former, you arc in a manifest enor, 
for he is certainly dead.” I'he truth of this assertion he immediately cvincoil from several 
passages of the Koran, in so clear and conclusive a manner tliat he imt only satisfied 
Omar, but calmed the minds of all the people. 

The pi’ophct liaving left no directions concerning a successor, very warm disputes arose 
between the Mohajerin and tlic Ansars, about the right of electing a khalif. The former 
insisted on having that right, because tiiey had attended Manomet in his flight to Medina; 
and tlic others, because they had supported liim wlicn expelled from his native city, &c. 
In short, the disputes became so hot tliat an oi>eu rupture must have commenced, had 
they not been terminated by a proposal tliat each party should choose a khalif. This 
amused tiiem a little for the present; but not proving perfectly agreeable to the Moha- 
jcriin, Abu Beer proposed two pei'sons, Omar and Abu Obeidah, offering to swear alle¬ 
giance to him on Avimm the suftVages of both parties should fall. But this producing no 
decision, Omar swore fealty to Abu Beer, and bis cxaiii|>lc was follorved by all the Mos¬ 
lems on the spot; upon which he was ackiiOAvicdgcd, both bv the Moiiajcrim and Ansars, 
as the rightful successor of Mahomet. 

I'licsc transactions, hoAvcver, were not at all agreeable to Ali, who, as son-in-law' to tlic 
prophet, hud, undoubtedly, tlic be.st title to the succession, lie expostulated with Abu 
Beer about the manner of his election, which had been effected Avithout bis knowledge; 
and received for ansAA'er, tliat the exigence of afl’airs would not admit of deliberation ; and 
that had not the election been so sudilen, the opjiosite party would have Avrested the poAver 
entirely out of their hands. Ali Avas in l atiina’s apartment Avhen Abu Beer bad the good 
luck to be elected klialif; and, upon tlic arrival of the news, expressed great dissatisfac¬ 
tion. He found himself, hoAvcver, soon obliged to change his note, Avhen the neAv khalif 
.sent Omar, Avith orders to burn tlie liouse, Avhcrc he and bis friends Avere assembled, in 
case he did not concur in supporting the election. But, not'vilhstanding his forced com¬ 
pliance on this occasion, it is not to be doubted that he reckoned iiiiiiself injured; and 
his pretensions were tiiougUt to be just by a great number of Moslems; Avhich notion is 
entertained by a very considerable party of Afahometans even at this day, and these arc 
called smites or sectaries. 

Abu Beer, having, by his generals, quelled the rebellions which were excited against 
him in Arabia, and overturned the kingdom of Hira, sent a large army, under Ye/id Ebn 
Abu Sofian, to invade Syria. The orders lie gave to tliis commantler ticserve to be 
recorded, as- untolding the spirit of one of the most respectable Mahometan invaders ; 
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Tal.<?care, Yezid Ebn Abu Sorian, toticat your nu;n with temlcrness and knit}’. Con¬ 
sult witli your officers on all pressinjr occasions, and encourage them to face the enemy 
with bravery an<l resolution. If you shall happen to be victorious, destroy neither old 
people, women, nor children. Cut down no palm trees, nor burn any fields t4 corn. 
Sparc all fruit-trees, and slay no cattle, but such as you shall take for your own use. A<1- 
here always inviolably to your engagements, ainl put none of the religious persons yo»i 
shall meet with in monasteries to the sword. OlFcr no violence to the places they serve 
God in. A.S for those members of the synagogues of Satan, who shave their crowns, cleave 
their skulls, give them no quarter, c.xccpt they embrace Islamism (Maliomctanism), 
or pay tribute. 

'I'lic nc.xt khalif, Omar, a man of very singular cast, was very successful. At the battle 
of Yermouk, his general, Khaled, defeated an immense army of tlie Christians, who are 
said to have had 150,000 men killed, and 40,000 taken prisoners. 

This defeat was iunnetliately followed by the loss of the whole province of Palestine. 
The reduction of Jerusalem was one of its first consequences, and Omar, being apprised 
of tlie success of his arms, immetliatcly set out to visit that holy place, at the request, it 
is said, of the inhabitants. The khalif was attended on his journey by a numerous retinue, 
most of whom afterwards returned home. He rode upon a red camel, and carried with 
him two sacks, one of w hich contained a sort of provision, consi.sting of barley', rice, or 
wheat, sodden and unhusked; and the other fruits. Before him he had a leather bottle, 
very uece.ssary in those desert countries, to put w atcr in ; and behind him a wooden plat- 
tor. Before he l(;ft the place where he had rested the preceding night, he constantly said 
the morning prayer; after which he addressed himself to his attendants in a devout strain, 
always uttering before them some pious ejaculations. Then he communicated his provi¬ 
sion to them; every one of his fcllow’ travellers eating with him out of the same platter, 
without the least distinction. His clothes were made of camels’ hair, and were in a vx'ry 
tattered condition; nor could any thing be more mean or sordid than the figure he made. 
On the road he distributed justice among his subjects ; concerning which we have several 
anecdotes; but that most to his honour is the following. Having observed some poor 
tributaric.s cxjioicd to the heat of the sun, a very cruel punishment in tliose hot countries, 
for not being able to pay the sum demanded of them, he ordered them to be relca.sed ; 
ti lling his attendants tliat he once heard tiic apostle of God say, “ Do not afflict men in 
this world ; for those who do so God shall punish in hell-fire at the day of judgment," 
Ilis orders were immediately executed, to the great grief of the oppressors; and the khalif 
continued his route. On the confines of Syria he was met by Aub ObeidaJi, attended by 
an escort, who conducted him to the Moslem camp, where he was received with, the 
utmost demonstrations of joy ; and from thence to Jerusalem. The morning after his 
arrival he said prayers, and preached to the troops. In his sermon he repeated tlie fol¬ 
lowing passage out of the Koran. “ Whomsoever God shall direct he shall rightly be 
ilirected; and whomsoever he shall cause to err, thou shall not find any to deteml or to 
direct” Upon this a Christian rose up, and said aloud twice, “ God causetli no one to 
err.” Omar made no answer to him, but commanded the IVfosIcnis near liim to strike off 
the infidel's head, if he repeated those words again; but the priest took care to give him 
no further interruption. After the conclusion of his sermon, he pitched his tent, made 
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hair, within sight of the city; then he signed the articles ot capitulation; by which the 
inhabitants w'ere entitled to the free exercise of their religion, the possession of their pro¬ 
perties, and his protection. 

The aiticles of capitulation being signed, Omar, in pursuance of his engagements, gave 
the inhabitants a schedule, by whicii they were secured in the full possession of all thiit 
had been agreed upon; after which the gates were opened to him, and he entered the 
town. He was waited upon by the patriarch Sophronius, with whom he convciscd fami¬ 
liarly, and asked him many questions concerning the antiquities of tlic city. One of the 
first places they visited was the temple of the resurrection, in the midst of which Omar 
sat down; and when the hour of prayer was come, told the patriarch he had a mind to 
pray, and desired him to show him a place for that purpose. Sempronins told him he 
anight do so where he was; but this he absolutely refused. Then the patriarch led him 
to St. Constantine's church, but he likewise declined praying there. At last he said his 
prayei'S upon one of the steps of the east gate of the church ; telling tlu; patriarch after¬ 
wards, tliat, had he prayed in any of the churches, the Moslems would infallibly have 
tiiken it from them, which, he said, tticy might attempt as it was, and therefore gave him 
a paper, w’herein the Moslems were commanded not to pray on the steps of St. Constan¬ 
tine’s church in any numbers, but only one by one. After this he desired the patriai ch 
to show him a place where he might erect a mosque ; and was conducted to the place 
where Jacob’s stone lay, on which he slept when he saw the vision of tlie ladder. This 
stone hatl l>ecn hitherto slighted, and no building suffered to he erected upon it, in order 
to fulfil our Saviour's prophecy, tliat the habitation of the Jews should be left unto them 
desolate, and tliat not one stone should be left upon another. In consequence of this 
neglect it was entirely covered with dirt, which the khalif immediately began to carry 
away in his vest, and the Moslems soon hastening to assist him, the stoae was cleared in 
a very short time. We ai”© told by Tbcophanes, that when Omar entered the temple of 
the resurrection, he was clad in such a mean and dirty apparel that the patriarch took 
great offence at his appearance, and, wdth much difficulty, at last prevailed upon him to 
put on some clean linen and clothes, till his own could be washed. The same authoj 
relates, that when the patriarch first saw Omar in that place, he could not forbear crying 
put, “ This is, of a truth, the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing in tlie holy place!” These words, as Mr. Ockley imagines, being overheard by 
the Moslems, they tiumped up a story, of the patriarch's having owned that the conquest 
of Jerusalem by Omar was foretold by the proj>hct Daniel; and that an antient prophecy 
was kept in Jerusalem concerning Omar, wherein his person was described, his name and 
religion specified, and he declared to he the only man that could reduce that city. 

Before the death of Omao the Samcen emt»irc extended over Arabia, Syria, Egypt, 
Tripoli, and a great part of Persia. The conquest of the latter kingdom u'as completed, 
under Othnian, the third khalif. He was succeeded by AH, the son-in-law of Mahomet i 
under wliom those religious <HsfKitcs broke out, which greatly retarded the advancement 
of die Moslem atl'airs. After Ali, the klmlifate became hereditary in the house of Oiii- 
niiah, whose history affords little else than an account of the most dreadful civil commo- 
lioiis. They, however, were able to achieve die conquests of Barbarv, Sicily, and Spain, 
of Abas ascended the throne of Mahomet about the year of the Hegira. 
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lliey transferred the seat of the khalifate from Damascus to Caifa, and afterwards to Bag- 
ilad, on tlic banks of the. Tygris. Thither the khalif Al-Mansur attracted the arts and 
sciences. The Greeks had furnished ideas and communicated taste to their barbarous 
con([uerors; a species of triumph reserved for civilizetl nations, even in a .slate of servi¬ 
tude. Al-Moij«li, succcs.sor of Al-Mansur, cultivated these precious .seeds, and A!-Ilas- 
<rhid, .successor of Al-!\Iohdi, augmented their fecundity by his knowledge and attention, 
being equally liberal and enlightened. Untlcf Al Mamum, Al-Motascm, Al-Watheck, 
ami their inunediate successors, the sciences flourished still more ; but at length dissensions 
aiul civil Avars robbed the Arab.s, in their turn, of the fruits of genius and the lights of 
learning, which arc almost inseparable from public tranquillity- 

In the year thc'kludif .'M-Kadi, seeing nothing left to him but the city of Bagdad, 
and finding himself distressed on all sides by usurpers, and having a vizier of no capacity, 
instituted a new office, superior to that of vizier, which he entitled lunir Al Oinra, or 
coinmaudant of commandants. 'I'liis great officer was trusted with the direction of all 
military affairs, and had the entire management of the finances, in a much more absolute 
and unlimited manner than any oT the khalifs’ viziers ever had. Nay, he ofliciated for 
the khalif in the great mosque at Bagdad, and had hU name mentioned in the public 
prayers throughout the kingdom. In short, the khalif nas so much under the power of 
this officer, that he could not apply a single dinar to his oAvn use without the leave of the 
Emir Al Omra. In the year 325 the Moslem empire, once so gregt and ]) 0 tvcrful, was 
shared among tlic following usurpers. 

Tlic cities of Waset, Basraj and Cufa, xvith the rest of the Ambian Irak, were consi¬ 
dered as tlic property of tlie Emir Al Omra, though they had been, in the beginning et 
the year, seized upon by a rebel, called Al Baridi, vvlio could not be driven out of them. 

'Die country of Ears, I'arscstan, or Persia properly so called, was possessed by Ama* 
do'ddawla Ali Ebn Buiyu, wlio resided in the city of Shiraz. 

Part of the tract denominated Al JfebaJ, together with Persian Irak, which is the 
mountainous part of Persia, and the country of tlic antient ParthianS, obeyed Rueno’d- 
dowla, the brother of Ainado'ddawta, who resided at Ispalian. The other part of tlic 
country was possessed by Wasbmakin, the Deylamite. 

Diyar Rabia, Diyar Beer, Diyar ^fodah, and tlie city of Al Mawsdl or Mosul, acknow¬ 
ledged for their sovereign a race of princes called Haindanites. 

Egypt and Syria no longer obeyed the khali& but M'ahofnCt Ebn "Eai m ho had formerly 
been appointed governor of these provinces. 

Africa and:Spain had long been independent. 

Cicily and Crete , were governed by princes of tbclr own 

The provinces of Khurasan and Klawaralnahr were under the dominion of Al Nasr El«fi 
Ahmed, of the dynasty of the Sainmarians. 

The province.s of 'Tabrestan, joijan or Gcorgiana and l^fazandcran, had kings of thfe 
first dynasty of tlic Dcylamites. 

The proviiice of Kerman was occupied by Abu Ali Mahomet Eby Eylist Al Satnmakiili 
who ,had made himself master of it a short time before, 

Ea fitly, tlic provinces of Yuniama and Bahrein, including the dbtrict of Hajr, were in: 
the possession of Abu Thahcr, the Karmatian. 
y.OL, 11 i X; 
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'Kcvc deprived of all Iheir dominions, and rednoed to the rank < t 
?iO\CYc\§n pontiiVi; in which lijfht, though they continued for some time to be reg.iriled 
by the neighbouring princes, jet their powder never arrived to any licight. In this low 
state the khalifs continued till the year of the Hegira commencing Jannory 8tlj, 

12Jd. This year was rendered remarkabhj by the taking of Bagdarl by Hulakn. tin.' 
Mogul or Tartar; who likewbc abolished the khalifate, putting tlie reigning khalif, A! 
Mostasein Bilaii, to a most cruel dciith. These diabolical conquerors, after tla.-v had 
taken the city, massacred, according to custom, a vast number of the inliahitants; and 
after they had plmulercd it, set it on tiro, 'Fhe spoil they took from thence was p/odi- 
giou.'ily great, Bagdad being then looked upon as the first city in the world. 

M’hile the power of the khalifs was thus rapidly declining, a mighty conqueror aro.e v> 


Khorasan, Sultan Mahmud, equally renowned for his inflexible justice towards his own 
subjects, and for the relentless cruelty with which he ravaged the dominions of his neigh • 
hours,. He twelve times invaded India, obliging its rajahs to become tributary, 
demolishing its temples, and returning with incalculable plunder. At Gazna, his capital, 
he fbuiKicd an university, and was surrounded by the most learned and ingeniou.s uuin 
which could dten be furnished by the East ; among whom was Hafez, one of the mo.st 
celebrated of the Persian poets. When he found his end appioaching, tliis brave atui 
fortunate, but rapacious conqueror, commanded that all the sacks of gold and caskets ol 
precious stones, whicii were in the treasury should l>e placed in order before him, on whicli 
having long and attentively fixed his eyes, he remainctl for sonic minutes silent, and then 
burst into tears. He ordered, tlie following day, a review of Iiis aitiiy, his olephantf^ 
camels, hoi'scs, and chariots, with which, having for some Uiiic feasted his eye from his 
travelling throne, he again shed a flood of tears, and retired, in anguish of heart, to liii 
palace. Hb disorder, which was a slow or hectic fever, occasioned by an ulcer in l)i> 
lungs, daily gaining ground, he,-by a solemn deed, ap|)oiiitcd his youngest .son, Mohani 
med, to succeed him in the sovereignly of all his vast dominions, except that of tin- 
Persian Irak, which he had pven to Mussud, his eldest; and shortly after expired, 
at the palace of Gazna, in tlw sixty-third year of his age and thirty-fifth of his reign, in the 
421st year of the He^ra, and 1030 of tlie Christian era. 

lu the year 1138 the empire of Gasma fell to pieces, fiom the same causes by which 
other large and unwieldy states have been destroyed. The western and Ibfgest part, 
.which sti.I retained the name of Gazna, was seized upon by the fiimily of Gauridcs, so 
named from Gaur or Ghor, a province beyond the Indian Caucasus; while those conti-* 
•moan to both shores of the Indus were allowed to remain in the possession of Chuserd 


or C’usroe, whose capital was fixed at laihorc. In 1184 the posterity of this prince were 
driven out of their territories by the Gauridcs; by which means the Maltammedans becamc 
neighiiours to the Hind<x»s, and, in a short time, began to extend tlieir domiiiions to the 
eastward. In 11<>4 Mohainincd Gori penetrated into Hindostan as for as TJcnarcs,. and 
repeated the same scenes of devastation which had ftirnicily taken place under Alahnuid 
Gnzni. At this iMcriod major Rciinrl is of ophlion that the purity of the language of 
liindo.staii began to decline, and continued to do so till it became ^'hat it is at .present; 
,thc original dialect dicing what is called! the Sajiscfit, and whici uf nOw a dead language. 
IVIoimiiiincd Gori also reduced the southern part of the province Agcifiei^, aiid the territo’y 
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to the .south of the river Jumna, taking po.ssession of the .strong fortre.ss ot Gualior. After 
his death, iu RiOJ, the empire of (iazna was ajiaiu tiivided; and the Patm or Afglian 
empire was founded by C’uttiib, who iuid the Indian part, the. Persian remaining to El- 
doze. Cuttub lixed his imperial residence ut Delhi; and iu laiO the greatest pait of 
Ilindostau Proper was conquerei^ by the ctnperor vUtqniish, tlie, successor of Cuttub. 

Ill the peign of tlic lust mentioned prince appeared the gredt Mogul conqueror, who is 
commonly called.Jenjis khafi, but whose original name was Temujin. This hero is said, 
by the Tartars, to have -lieen of divine origin, since his family could be ti’aced no farther 
Inick tiian ten generations,, tlie mother of whom was got with child by a spirit. The 
names and ti'uimctious.of; his predecessors are equally uncertain and important: he him- 
however, was bpny in the year U63, and is said to have come into the world with 
congc'alcd blood in his hands; frpm whence it was prognosticated that he would be a 
gn'at warri»)r, ami obtain tlie victory over all his enemies. 

'J’lii.s preiliction, if any s«ch there wi^r Tcmiyin most literally fulfilled. At the time of 
hi.' father's ilec<*ase his subjects amounted to betweeii 30,()0p and 40,000 families; hut of 
tiiese two tlJrds quickly d.csqi;ted, and Temujin was.ltdt almost witliout subjects. Whea 
only 13 year.i of age he fought a bloody .b^^ttlc against these revolters; but either was 
defeated or gained an indecisive victory; sojhat he remain^ in ol>scurity for 0.7 yeais 
longer. His gopd fortune at last Iw owed to tlie friendship of Vang Khan, who ruled 
over a great numbier of T^rtgr tribes to the north of Kitay, and ha.s been heard of under 
the name of Prester Julijiji among tihe Europeans. Tins prince took Temujin under his 
protection ; and a rebcUion Itping afterwai'ds raised against himself, Temujin. was made 
his general, .qiid the khan was kept in possession of his throne ; soon after which Temu¬ 
jin subdued the tribes . which had revolted from himself, treating them at the same time 
with the utnipst : 

This happened ,in,year 1201; but Vang Khan, instead of continuing the friend of 
Temujin, notv' hfcame Jealous, .and, resolved to destroy him by treachery. With this 
view he propose^ ft marvis^e between Temujin's ^n, Juji, and his own daughter; and 
another between Te^ujin’s daughter and his own son. Temujin w as invited to the camp 
of Vang this double marriage; Wt receiving intelligence of 

some evil imehd^;^^^.^,.pMfj^^,t>|fii^if,to yaog,K^ messengers, and desired tl»at 
the ceremony jpight b^ ^n^ ^lr^tn^tnej oti^ 

A few days after the depurturc of these messengers, Badu and Kishlik, two brokers, who 
kept the ho^e^ .of^^e.c^ V^^^K^ufs chief doniestics, came and informed Temujin that 
the grand kb^;,.. bis .aim, was rcsqlved to set out instantly, and 

surprize him tfie su.spect any dati^r. Temujin, alarmed at 

this intelligr~|^'<ii}4|^,h|S,,f;^ji^^ nigbt-tiinc, and retirecl, with all Jiis people, to 
some distance.. . Khaii's arrived, and discharged 

an iocredible hpiiijl^r ^ the but finding nolKxly there, they 

pursued Temiyin in siich haste tnat they ’fell into great di.sord(;r. In this condition they 
were suddenly attacked and routed by Temujinafter which an open war witli Vang 
Khan took place. 

By this quarrel almost all the princes of; Tartary were put in motion, sonie siding with 
Temujin and others with Vang Khan. But at last fortune declared in favour of the 
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former; Vang Khan was overthrown in a battle where he lost 40,(K)0 men ; and obliged 
b) fly for refuge to a prince named Tavyan Khun, Avho was 'J'emujin’s father, and his own 
enemy, and by whom lie was ungenerously put to tlealh. 'I’einujin immediately fregan to 
sicze on his dominions, great part of which voluntarily submitted ; but a confederacy was 
formed against him by a number of Vang Khan's tributaries, at the head of whom was 
Jamuka, a prince who had already distinguislicd himself-by his enmity to Temujin; and 
even Tayyan Khan himself was drawn into the plot, through jealousy of hii sun-in law's 
good forturie. But Temujin was well prepared.; and, in the year 1S04, attacked Tayyan 
Khan, entirely routed his ariyy, killed himself, and took Jemuka prisoner, whose head be 
caused instantly to be struck oft’; after Avhich he marched against the other tribes who 
had conspired against him. Them he quickly reduced; look a city cnljcd Kashin, where 
be put all to the sword Avho had borne arms against him, and reduced all the Mogul 
tribes in ICOa. 


'I'cmujin, now having none, to oppose him, called a general diet, which he appointed to 
be held on the first day of spring, 1206; that is the day in AA-hich the suit entered Aries, 
To this diet were summoned all tlie great lorcls, both Afoguls and Tartars; and, in the 
mean time, to establish good order in the army, he divided his soldiers into bodies of 
10,000, 1000, *100, and fO inen, Avith their,respective ofllcers, all subordinate to the 
generals, or those who cotitmandcd the bodies of 10,000, and theise Avere to act under his 
own sons. On the day of holding the diet, the princes of the blood and great lords 
appeared, dressed in white. Temujin, dfessec^ in the same mannef, with his crown o n 


his head, sat down on his throne, and Avas complimented' by the Avhole assembly, Avho 
ished him the continuance of health and prOSl»6rity. Aftcf tliis they confirmed the 
Mogul empire to him and .his successors, adding all those kingdoms which he had sub¬ 
dued ; the descendants of whose vanquished khans were deprived 6f all fight Or title to 
them; and after this he was proclaimed emperor with mueh eferemony. During this 


inauguration a pretended proplVef decided that he came from Odd to tell the assembly 
that from thencefortli Temujin should assume the name of Jenghfe Khan, or the mo.st 
great khan of khans; prophesying also that all his poStCifty should be kbanS from gemv- 
ration to genpratiort. 'riiis prophecy, Avhich Avas, no doubt, OAviWg tO Tcm^ii lihnself, 
had a surprising effect on his Subjects, AVhO, froth* that tithed concluded'tfiat afr tlic Af ofld 
belonged of right to them, and eyen thought it a ci4me a^ihsfc Itek'^Oii tbr fthy body to 
pretend to resist them. ^ . 

Jeri^iz JChan, having now feffuced under hiS. $ubjecti6n all tfto AV^nderittg tHheS of 
jifogUls and Tartars, began to think of reduciftg lhoS6‘cOurttriOs td'‘thc south add South¬ 
west of his qw’h, where the inhabitants AVerC much more civilfred fbun his 0M‘h subjects ; 
and the countries being full of fortified Cities, he hiust of course c.^[ie<!t' ito^tliddt AYith iitore 
resistance.. I^e began with the emj^Vor of HyU, Avhose dbmbfiohS lid nivodbd'' bv lirtR, 
Yrho at last submitted to become bis tributary, in the mbao tihie. '^bsnghb. B!hnn 

Mnuelf was supposed to be tributary to tliC einj>0r0r of Kitay, Wh6,_iii sblit hfrtt rt'A 
^cer, demanding ibe customary tribute. This was refused' with' the"«ttuOSt' hidignidfoh, 
aqfl a^w^ commenced, AV'hich ended not but Avith the dissolution of the cifibife 6f KitiXy.' 

^ ycbr . I2td j^crigfiiz Ithaii resolved fa carry iiis arUls westward, and therefore 

tert His gcnei^ Muchuli to pursue hb conquests hi Ititay. In his journey AvestAt ard l.e 
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overthrew an army of 300,000 Tartars, who had revolted against him; and in 1‘ilS sent 
ambassadors, desiring an alliance with Moliammed Karazm Shah, emperor of (hizna. 
Jlis ambassador was haughtily treated; however the alliance was concluded; but soon 
after broken, through the treachery, as it is said, of the Karazmian monarch's subicots. 
I'his brought on a war, attended with the most dreadful devastations, and which ended 
with the entire destruction of the empire of Karazm or Gazna. 

After tlie reduction of Karazm, jrart of the Moguls broke into Iran or Pei’sia, where 
also they made large conquests while othcis of their armies invaded Georgia and the 
countries to the w est; all this time committing such enormities that the Chinese historians 
say both men and spirits burst w ith indignation. In 1225 Jenghiz Khan returnerl to 
Ilya, where he made war on the emperor for having sheltered some of his enemies. The 
e\ ent was that tlie emperor w-as slain, and his kingdom conquered, or rather destroyed, 
w hich, however, was the last exploit of this most cruel conqueror, who died in 1227, as 
he marched to complete the destruction of the Chinese. 

The Mogul empire, at the death of Jenghiz Khan, extended over a prodigious tract of 
country; being more than 1800 leagues in length from east tow-est, and upwards of 1000 
in breadth from north to south. Its princes, however, W'ere still insatiable, and pushed 
on tlieir conquests on all sides. Oktay was acknowledged the emperor after Jcngliiz 
Khan, and had, under his immediate government, Mogulcstan (the country of the Moguls 
properly so called), Kitay, and the countries eastwartl to the Tartarian sea. Jagaty, his 
brother, governed under him a great part of the western conquests. The country of the 
Kipjucks and others to the east and north-east, north and north-west, were governed by 
Batu or Patu, the son of Jugi, who had been killed in the wars; while Tuli or Tolcy, 
another son of Jenghiz Khan, had Khorassan, Persia, and w'hat part of India w as con¬ 
quered. On the east side the Mogul arms were still attended w ith success ; not only 
the empire of Kitay but tlie southern part of China was conquered. On the west side 
matters continued much in the same way till the year 1254; when Magu or Menkho, 
the fourth khan of the Moguls, (the same who \vas afterw aids killed at a siege in China), 
raised a great army, which he gave to his brother lluhiku or Ilulagu, to extend his 
dominions westward. 

After putting a period to the khalifatc, and reducing Syria, Hulaku died in 12(>4, and 
at his death we may fix the greatest extent of the Mogul empire. It now comprehended 
the whole of the continent of Asia, excepting part of llindostan, Siam, Pegu, Cochin- 
China, and a few of the countries of the Lesser Asia, which had not been attacked by 
them; and during all these vast conquests no Mogul army had ever been conquered, 
except one by Jaloloddin. From this period, however, the empire began to decline. The 
ambitioVi of the khans having prompted them to invade the kingdoms of Japan and 
Cochin-China, they were miserably disappointed in their attcnqits, and lost a great number 
of men. The same bad success altendcil in Hindostan; and in a short time this mighty 
empire broke into several smaller ones. 'I'lic governors of Persia, being of the family of 
Jenghiz Khan, owned no allegiance to any superior; those of Tartary did the same. 
The Chinese threw off the yoke; and thus the continent woro much the same face that it 
had done before Jenghiz Khan began his conquests. 

The successors of Hulaku reigned in Persia till the year 1 333 ; but that year Abusaid. 

VoL. 11. 5 Y 
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Klia'.i, ilio eiiilitli iVoni Ilulaku, (lyin'f, t!in ufralrs of tliaf ('ouiitry fdl into confusion, for 
^^anL of a prince of tlio race of Jcn^lii/ Khun to siicceed to the throne; the empire there¬ 
fore \vu3 iliviiletl union;' a i>;rcat mnii!).r of petiV princes, wlio fought against eacli other 
almost uithoijt intermission, till, in the year 1 Timur Ik'k or 'ramcrlanc, one of these 
princes, having coiupiereel a mnnher of othe rs, crownetl at Halkii, with the pompous 
title of Sahel) Karan ; that is, “ the emperor of the age ami conqueror of tiie world. ’ 
.\.s he had just before taken thateitv, and destroyeti one of his most formitlablc rivals, w o 
bad shut himself up in it, the new emperor began his reign with beheading some of the 
inhabitants, imprisoning others, burning their houses, and selling the women ami ehildn'ii 
for slaves. In lE-TO he crossed the Silmn, made war on the Getes, and attacked Kha- 
ri'zm. Xc.xtyear he granted a peace to his enemies: hut two years after he again in- 
^adctl the country of the detes, and by the year 1379 lisi<^l conquered that country, 

us well as Koruitun, and from that time be continued to extend bis conquests in iniicii llu; 
same manner as Jengliiz Kliaii had done, though with lo.ss cruelty. In 1387 he reduced 
Armenia, Cieorgia, ami all Persia; the conrjucst of which lust was completed by tlie re- 
tlnction of Ispahan ; 70,000 of the inhabitants of w hich w ere slaughtered on account of a 
sedition raised by some rash or evil disposed persons. 

.Alter the reduction of Persia 'rimur turned his arms northward and w-estward, subduing 
all the coiintries to the Euphrates, lie took the city of Pagdad; subdued Syria; and 
having ravaged great part of Russia, returned to Persia in 1.396, where he splendidly 
feasted his whole army. In 1398 he invaded Ilimlostan, crossed the Indus on the 17tU 
ot September, reduced several fortresses, and madc-a vast number of captives. However 
ho was afraid that, in case of any cmcrgcnc}*, these prisoners might take part with the 
enemy, he gave orders to his soldiers to put all their Indian slaves to death; and, in con¬ 
sequence of this inhuman order, more than 100,000 of these poor wretches w’crc 
slaughtered in less than an hour. 

In the beginning of the year 1399 Timur was met by the Indian army; whom, after a 
desperate battle, he defeated w ith great slaughter, and soon after took the city of Dehli, 
the capital of the country. Here he seated himself on the throne of the Indian emperors, 
and here the sharifs, kadis, ami principal inhabitants of the city came to make their suh- 
uiis.siun, and hcggcd for mercy. The tame elephants and rhinoceroses likewise were 
brought to kneel before him, as they had been accustomed to do to the Indiaircinperors, 
and nmde a great cry, as if they implored his clemency. These war-elephants, 120 in 
mnuber, were, at his return, sent to Samarcand, and to the province wlierc his sons 
resided. After this, at the request of -the lords of the court, Timur made a gr6at feast, 
at which, he distributed presents to the princes and principal officers. 

Dehli at this time consi.sted of three cities, called Scyri, Old Dehli, and Jelian Penah, 
hich was sorrounded w ith a wall in form of a circle. Old Dehli was the same, but 
much larger, lying south-west of the other.- These two parts were joined on each side by 
a wall; and the third, lying between them- w'as called Jehan Penah, which larger 
than Old Dehli. Penah had 10 gates, ticyri had seven, three of wliich looked towards 
Jehan Penah; this last had 13 gates, six to the north-west and seven to the south-east 
Every thiiig seemed to be in a quiet posture, w'hcn, on the 12th of January, 1399» ti'® 
soldiers of Timur, beiirg assembled at one of the gates of Dehli, insulted the inhabitants 
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of the suburbs. Tlic great cmiis were ordered to put a stop to these di.sordcrs; but their 
endeavours were not elVectual The soltanas, having a curiosity to see tlip rarities of 
l)i):!i, and particularly a famous palace, adorned with 1000 pillars, built by an autieut 
King of India, went in with all the court; and the gate being on that occasion left oinai 
lor every body, above 1.5,000 soldiers got in iui|',erceI\'C{l. Ihit there was a far greater 
liunibor of troops in a large place between Dohli, Scyri, and Jelian I^enah, wlio com- 
nutted great disorders in the two last cities. This made the inhabitants, in despair, fall 
on them ; and many, setting fire to their honse.% burnt their wives and children. 'J'he 
soldiers, .‘^eeing tliis confu-sion, did nothing but pillage the houses; while the di.sorder was 
lucrf-asod by the admission of more troops, who seized the inhabitants of the neighlKjuring 
places, v.’ljo had lied thither for shelter. 'I’lic emirs, to put a stop to this mischief, caused 
Jill.', gates to be sluit, but they were quickly opened by the soldiers within, who rose in 
arm.s against their ‘officers; .so that, by the morning of the Idth, the whole army was 
ciitercd, and this great city was totally di'stroyed. Some soldiers carried out 150 slaves, 
mei’, women, and children ; nay, some of their boys had 20 slaves a-piece to their share, 
'i’hc other spoils, in jewels, plate, and manufactures, were immense; for tlie Indian women 
and girls were adorned with precious stones, and had bracelets and ring.s on their hands 
and feet, and even toes, so that the soldiers were loaded with them. On the 15th, in 
Old Dcliii, the Indians retired into the great mosque, to defend. themselves; but being 
attacked by the Tartars, they were all slaughtered, and towers erected with their heads; 
.\ droudful carnage now ensued throughout the whole city, and several days were employed 
I'cfnro the inhabitants could be made to quit it entirely; and as tlicy went the Cmifs took 
a miiuber of them for their service. The artisans were also distributed among the princes 
and commanders ; all but the masons, who w ere reserved for the emperor,, in order to 
build him a spacious stone mosque at Samarcand 

Alter this terrible devastation, Timur inarched into the difi’eront provinces df Ilindostan, 
every where defeating the Indians who opposed liim, and slangliloring the (ihcbrs oi 
wor.shij)pcrs of fire. On the 25th of Mai ch he set out on his ret urn, ami on the 9th of 
Mav arrived at Samarcaiid. In a few months after his arrival lu* was obliged to umlci- 
take an expedition into Persia, where affairs w ere in the utmost disorder, on account of 
the misconduct of his sou, whom he had appointed sovereign of that empire. Utic 
Timur soon .settled matters; after which he again set out on an expedition wolward, 
reduced many places in Georgia, which had not submitted before, and invaded and con- 
(]uered Syria. At the same time he (piarrelled with llajazet, the Turkisli .sultan, tlion 
busied iu an enterprise agaiast Constantinople, in which lie would probably hive succeeded 
iiad not Timur intcr{)oscd. The cause of this quarrel at first Was that Hajazet had 
demanded tribute from a prince, who was under Timur's protection, and i.s said to have 
returned an insulting answer to the Tartar ambassador.s, who were sent to him on that 
account. Timur, liowcvcr, was an enthusiiest in the causie of Mahomclanism, and consi¬ 
dered Bajazet as engaged in the cause of heaven, when besieging a Christian chy, was 
very unwilling to disturb him in so pious a w ork; and therefore undertook several expe-j 
ditions against the princes of Syria and-. Georgia, in order to give the Turkish.inonarch time 
-to cool and return to reason. Among other places he again invested the city of Bagdad, 
which had cast off his allegiance; and having taken it by storm, made .such a dreadful 
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massacre of tlie iiiliubitants that 120 towers tvere erected with the heads of the slain. In 
the mean time Bajazet continued to give fresh provocation, hy protecting one Kara Yu-sef, 
a robber, who had even insulted the caravan of Mccea ; so that I njun at length resolved 
to make war upon him. The sultan, however, foreseeing the danger of bringing such a 
formidable enemy against himself thought proper to a.sk pardon, by a letter, for what w as 
]>ast, and proenise obedience to Timur's will for the future. This embassy was gracioiisl/ 
received ; and Timur returned for answer that he would forbear hostilities, provitlcd 
Bajazet would eitlier put Kara Yusef to death, send him to the Tartar camp, or expel 
him out of his dominions. ’ Along w ith the Turkish ambassadors he sent one of his ow n ; 
telling Bajazet that he would march into the contines of Anatolia, and there wait liis final 
answer. 

Though Bajazet had seemed at fust w illing to come to an agreement with Timur, ami 
lo dread his superior power ; yet ho now behaved in such an imsatisfactory manner, tlmt 
tlie Tartar monarch desired him to prepare for war; upon which he raised the siege ol 
Constantinople, and having met Timur, with an army greatly inferior to the Tartars, was 
utterly defeated and taken prisoner. According to some accounts he was treated with 
great humanity and honour; while others infortn us that he was shut up in an iron cage, 
against which he dashed out his brains the following year. At any rate it is certain Uiat 
he was not restored to liberty, but died in confinement. 

This victory was followed by the submission of many places of the Txjsser Asia to Timur; 
Uie Greek emperor owned himself his tributary, as did also the sultan of Egypt. After 
this Timur once more returned to Georgia, which he cruelly ravaged; after which he 
inarched to Samarcand, where he arrived in the year 1405. Here, being now an old 
man, this mighty conqueror began to look forw^ard to that state, which, at one time or 
other, is the dread of all living creatures ; and Timur, in order to quiet the remorses ei 
his own conscience, came to the following curious resolution, which he comiminicatcd to 
his intimate friends; namely, that “ as the vast conquests be had made were not obtained 
without some violence, which occasioned the destruction of a great number of God’s 
creatures, he was resolved, by way of atonement for his past crimes, to perform some 
good action; namely to make w'ar on the infidels, and exterminate the idolaters of China." 
This atonement, however, he did not live to accomplish, for he died the same year, of a, 
burning fever, in the 71st year of his age and 3f)th of his reign. 

On the death of Timur his empire fell immediately into great disorder, and the civil 
wars continued for five or six years; but at last peace was restored, by the settlement of 
Shah Rukb, Timur’s son, on the throne. He did not, however, enjoy the empire in 
its full extisnt, or, indeed, much above one half of it; having only Karazin, Khorassan,. 
Kandahar, Persia, and part of Hindostan. Neither was he able, though a brave and 
warlike prince, to extend his dominions, though he transmitted them to his son Uleg Beg. 
He proved a wise and learned monarch, and is famous for the astronomical tables which 
he caused to be composed, and which are well knowm at this day. He was killed in 1448, 
by his 'son Abdollatif, who, six months after, w as put to death by his own soldiers. After 
the death of Abdollatif, Abdollah, a grandson of Shah Rukh, seized his throne; but after 
reigning one year, was expelled by Abusaid Mirza, the grandson of Miran, the son of 
Timur. His reign was one continued scene of wars and tumults; till at last be was 
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defeated and taken prisoner by one Ilassan Beg, who put him to death in 14^>8. Fiom 
this time wc may look upon the empire of Timur as entirely dissolved; though his de¬ 
scendants still reigned in Persia and Hindostan, the latter of which is still known by the 
name of the Mogul’s empire. 

Persia was held "by a great number of petty tyrants til! the bej^nning of the iGth cen¬ 
tury, when it was conquered by Shah Ismael Safi, or Sefi, of whose family wc have tlie 
following account, ilis father was Sheykh Mayder or Ilaydr, the son of Sultan Juneyd, 
the son of Sheykh Ibrahim, the son of Sheykh Ali, the son Of Sheykh Musa, the son of 
Sheykh Sefi, who was the 13th, in a direct line, from Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet 
-Mahomet. M'licn Tamerlane returned from the defeat of Bajazet, the Turkish sultan, 
he carried with him a great number of captives out of Karamania and Anatolia, all of 
w horn he intcnrlcd to put to death, on some remarkable occasion; and with this rcsolu- 
lioii he entered Ardcbil or Ardevil, a city of Aderbijan, about 25 miles to the east of 
'J'aurus, where he continued for some days. At this time lived in that city Sheykh Sati 
or Sefi, above mentioned, reputed, by the inhabitants, to be a saint; and as such, much 
reverenced by them. The fame of Safi's .sanctity so mucli moved Tamerlane that he paid 
liiin fi efjuent visits; and when he was about to depart, promised to grant whatc\ < r 
favour lie should a.sk. Sheykh Sufi, who had been informed of Tamerlane's dc.sign to 
pul tiie captives to death, requested of the conqueror tJiat he would spare the lives of 
these imfortunate men. Tamerlane, desirous of obliging him, not only granted this 
ie(|uest, but delivered them up t(J him to he disposed of as he thonght fit; upon which 
the Sht;yl\h furnished tliem «tth clothes and other necessaries, as well as he could, and 
sent them to their respective countries. This generous action proved very hcnelicial to 
the family; for the people were so much atVeclcd with such an cxlraodinary instance of 
virtue, that they repaired, in great numhers, to Safi, hringlng with them comsitlerajilc 
prc.seuts, and this so frequently, that tew days passed in which he was not visited by 
many. Thus the descendants of the Sheykh uuulc a conspicuous figure till the year 
l ist), when they were all destroyed hy the Turkomans, except Ismael, who ficil to 
tihilun, where he lived under the protection of the l/mg of that country; after which he 
'oceanic conspicuous for the following rea.son. 

Thcftc was, at that lime, anioni; the Maltometans, a .vast numbei* of people, dispcivtd 
over Asia ; and among thc.se a |>ai tieular party, who followed that of llayilr, the father of 
Isir.ael, which Sheykh Safi, one of his ancestors, had hrouglit into great reputation. 
Ismael, who liad assumed the suvname of Soli or Sage, fintling that l*ersia was all in 
confusion, and hearing that there was a great number of the llaydciian sect in Karama¬ 
nia, removed thither. There lie collected 7000 of liis party, all devoted to the iutcrc.st of 
his family ; and while he tvas vet only 14 vears of age conqiicifd Shirzan. After this he 
jairsucd his conquests; and as his antagonists never united toopposehim, had coiupicred. 
the greatest part of Persia, and reduced llie city of T'agdatl hy the year However 

his conquests on the west side wore .soon sitipped bv the Turks ; for in 1.5 I I he received a 
great defeat from Se lim 1. who tookTauris ; and would probably have crushe d the empire 
of Tsmnel in its infancy, had he not thought tlie compicsl of Fgypt mure importaut than 
that of Pe rsia. After his defeat hy Srlim, Ismael never midermok any tiling of conic 
qucncc lie died in 1523, leaving the crown to his eldest son, 'i'lianiasp I, 

Voi.. II, 5 Z 
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The new Shah was a man of very limited abilities and was therefore invaded by the 
Turks almost instantly on his accession to the throne. IJo.vever they were obliged to 
retreat by an inundation, which overflowed their camp, and which frightened tlicin witii its 
led colour, probably arising fronrthc nature of tlie soil over which it passed, 'i'iiainasp, 
however, reduced Georgia to apravince of the Persian empire; that country being in his 
time divided among a number of petty princes,' who, by reason of their divisions, were able 
to make little opposition. 


1 he reigns ot the succeeding princes aftbvd notlring remarkable, till the time of Sliah 
Abbas I. surnamed the Great, lie ascended tire throne ia the year 1584 ; and his first 
care was to recover from the Turks and Tartars the large provinces they had seized, which 
formerly belonged to the Persian empire. He began by declaring war against the latter, 
wlio had seized tire liiiest part of Korassan. Accordingly, having raised a powerful army, 
he entered that province, where he was met liy Abtlalluh Khan, tlie chief of the Usbcck 
1 artars. The Uvo armies lay in sight of each other for six months; but at length Abbas 
attacked and defeated his enemies, forcing them for that time to abandon Korcssan. 
1 ierc he continued for three years ; and on his leaving tliat place, fixed the seat of 
government at Ispahan, where it has continued ever since. His next expedition whs 
against the Turks. Understanding that the garrison of Tauris wras in no expectation of 
an enemy, he formed a design of surprising the place ; and having privately as.scinblcd 
a few forces, he marched with such celerity that he reached a pass called Shibli, very 
near Tauris, in six days, though it is usually 18 or CO days journey for the caravans, 
iiicre the Turks had posted a few soldiers, rather for the purpose of collecting tlie customs 
on such commodities as were brought in that w ay, than of defending the pass against an 
enemy. Before tliey came in sight of this jiass, Abbas and some of his officers left the 
rest of the army and rode briskly up to the turnpike. Here the secretary of the custom 
house, taking tliein for merchants, demanded the usual duties. Abbas replied tliat tlie 
person who had the purse was behind, but at the same time ordered some money to be 
given iiiin. But while tlie secretary was counting it, he was suddenly stabbed, by the 
Sliah’s order; and the officers who were with him, falling upon the few soldiers w ho were 
tlicrc, obliged them to submit; after w hich he entered the pass with his army. The 
governor of Tauris marched out witli all the troops he could collect on so short a warning; 
but being inferior to tlie Persians, he was utterly defeated, and himself taken prisoner ; 
after whicii the city was obliged to submit, as also a number of places in the neighbourhood. 
One city only, called Orami, being very strongly situated, resisted all the efforts of Abbas; 
but ivas at last taken, by tins assistance of the Curds, whom he gained over by promising 
to share the plunder of the place with them. But insttiad of this he formed a design to 
cut them all off at once; fearing Uiat they might, at another time, do the Turks a service 
of the same nature that they iiad done to him just now. For this reason he invited their 
ciiiefs to dine witii him: and having brought thein to a tent, the entrance to .winch had 
several turnings, he stationed on the insiilc two executioners, w bo cut off the heads of the 
guests as soon as they entcrcii. 


After this Shah Abbas considerably enlarged his dominions, -anil repelled two dangerous 
invasions qf Jhc Turk.s. He attempted also to promote coiiiincrcc, ami civilize his suli- 
jects; but stained all his great actions by his abominable cruelties, w hicli he praciiscd on 
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«very one who gave him the least cause of offence; nay* frequently %vithoiit any cause at 
all. He took the isle of Ormus from the Portuguese, who had kept it since 1507, hy the 
assistance of some English ships, in 16'22 ; and died six years after, aged 70. 

IIm; princes M’ho succeeded Shah Abbas the Great were remarkable only for their cru¬ 
elties and debaucheries, which occasioned a revolution in 17U), wlien the Shah Hussien 
was dethroned by the Afghans, a people inhabiting the country between Persia and India; 
who, being oppressed by the ministers, revolted, under the conduct of one ^lercwew. 
The princes of the Afghan race continued to en joy the sovereignty for no more than 1 6 
years, when Ashraff, the reigning Shah, was dethroned by one of his officers. On thii 
Thaniasp, otherwise called prince Thainas, the only survivor of Abbas, assembling an 
army, invited into his service Nadir Khan, who had obtained gixat reputation for his 
valour and conduct. He was the son of a Persian nobleman, on tlic frontiers of Usbcck 
Tartary ; anil his uncle, who was his guardian, keeping him out of possession of the 
castle and estate, which was his inheritance, he took to robbing the caravans; and having 
increased his followers to upwards of 5000 men, became the terror of that part of the 
country, and especially of his uncle, w'ho had seized his estate. His uncle therefore re¬ 
solved to make his peace with him ; and, witli this view invited him to the castle, where he 
entertained him in a splendid manner; but Nadir Khan ordered his tliroat to be cut 
next night, and all his people turned out of the castle. No sooner had Nadir Khan got 
the command of the Persian army than he attacked and defeated the usurper Esriff, put 
him to death, and recovered all the places the Turks and Russians-had made themselves 
masters of during the rebellion; and then prince Thamas seemed to be established on tlic 
tiironc: but Nadir Khan, to whom Thamas had given the name of Thamas Kouli Khan, 
that is the slave of Thamas, thinking his services not sufficiently rewarded, and pretending 
that the kingliada design against his life, or at least to set him aside, conspired against 
his sovereign, and put him to death, as is supposed ; after which he usurped the tlironc, 
styling himself Shah Nadir, or king Nadir. 

He afterwards laid siege to Candahor, of which a son of Mereweis had possessed him¬ 
self. While he lay at this siege, the court of the great Mogul being distracted with 
factions, one of the parties invited Shah Nadir to come to their assistance, and betrayed 
the Mogul into his hands. He therefore marched to Dehli, the capital of India, and suin 
moned all the viceroys and governors of provinces to attend him, and bring with them all 
tile treasures they could raise; and those that did not bring as 'much as lie expected he 
tortured and put to death. Having thus amassed the greatest treasure that ever prince 
was master of, he returned to Pci*sia, giving the Mogul his Ubei !y, on condition of his 
resigning the provinces on the west side of the Indus to the crowm of Persia. He after¬ 
wards made a conquest of Usbeck Tartary, and plundered Bochara, the capital city. 
'I’hen he marched a^inst the Dagistan Tartars, but lost great-part of his army on their 
mountains without fighting. He defeated the Turks in several engagements ; but laying 
siege to Bagdad, w’as twice compelled to raise tlic siege. He proceeded to eliange the 
religion of Persia to that of Omar, hanged up the chief priests, put his own son to death, 
and w as guilty of such cruelty that he was at length assassinated by his own relations, 
anno 1747. A contest upon this ensued’between these relations for the crown, which 
rendered Persia a scene oftlic most horrible confusion for upwai ds of 40 years. 
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The reader wilt form some notion of the troubles of this uhlieppy country fi om the fol¬ 
lowing series of pretenders to the thi'one between the death of Nadir and the accession of 
Kerim Khan. We give it from Frnncklin’s (Ibservations. 1. Adil Shah. 2. Ibraheem 
Shah. 5. Shah Rokh Shah.' 4. Suleeinan Shah. 5. Ismaeel Shah. 6. ^zadT Khan 
Afghan. 7. Hossun Khan Kejur. 8. Ah JNferdan Khan Bukhtcari. p. Kerim Khan 
Zund. 

“ Their reigns, or, more properly, the length of time they respectively governed with 
their party, wore as follows. .Adii Shah nine months ; IbrnJieeni Sliah si.v months. Shah 
ilokh Shah, af'trr a vaiietv of revolutions, at Iciiffth regained the citv oi Meschid; he is 
now' alive (1787), and ab(Ae 80 years of age, reigning in Kborassan, under the direction 
of lus son, Xussir Ullah Moerra. Sulcernan Siiab and Isinacei Shall, in about 40 days, 
were both cut off, almost us soon us they were elevated. Azad Khan Afghan, one of 
Kerim Khan’s most formidable rivals and competitors, was subdued by him, brought 
prisoner to Shiraur, and <lied there a inrtural death. Ilossun Khan Kcjar, another t»f 
Kerim Khan’s competitors, was besieging .Shirauz, when his army suddenly mutinied and 
deserted him. The mutiny was attributed to llu ir want of pay. A party sent by Kerim 
Khan took him prisoner. Ilis head w as instantly cut off and presented to Kerim Khun. 
HLs family were brought captives to Shirauz: they were w i.'ll treated, and had their liherty 
given them soon after, under an ohligation not to quit tlie city. Ali Merdan Klian was 
killed by a mnsket-shot, as he was walking on the ramjiarts of Maschid, encouraging his 
men. Kerim Khan Zund, by birth a C.'urdihtan, was a most favourite officer of Nadir 
Shah, and, at the time of his death, was in the southern provinces. Shirauz and other 
places had declared for him. He found means at last, after various encounters, wiili 
doubtful success, completely to subdue alibis rivals, and finally to establish himself us ruler 
af ali Persia. He was in power about 30 years ; the latter part cf which lie governed 
Persia under the appellation of vakeel, or regent, for he never would receive the title of 
S iah. He made Shirauz the chief city of lus residence, in gratitude for the assistance he 
hid received from its inhabitants and those of tlic southern provinces. ^ He died in the 
year 1779j regretted by all his subjects, wlio esteemed and honoured him as the gloiy of 
Persia.” 

“ When the death of Kerim Khan vras announced in the city, much confusion arose ; 
22 of the principal officers of the army, men of rank and family, took possession of the ai k 
or citadel, with a resolution to acknowledge Abul Futtah Khan, the eldest sou of the 
late Vakeel, as their sovereign, and to defend him against all other pretenders; where¬ 
upon Zfkea Khan, a relation of the late Vakeel, by the mother’s side, w ho was possessed 
of immense ^vealth, enlisted a groat part of the arWy into bis pay, by giving tliein very 
considerable bounties. Zikea Khan vVas of the tfibe of Zund or tlie Lackeries ; a man 
remarkably proud, cruel, and unrelenting. Having assembled a large body of troops, be 
immediately marched them to the citadel, and laid close siege to it for the space of three 
days; at the expiration of which, finding be could not take it by force, he had recourse 
to treachery. . To each of the piincipal khans lie sent a written paper, by which he swore, 
upon the Koran, that, if they would come but and submit to him, not a hair of their heads 
ahould he touched, and that they sliould have foeir effects secured to them. U{)on tliis 
a consultation was lield by them; and it appearitig that they could not subidst many days 
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longer, they agreed to surrender themselves, firmly relying, on the promises that had been 
made them. / Zikea Khan in the mean time gave private orders for the khans to be seized, 
and brought sepai'ately before him’ as they came out of the citadel. His orders were 
strictly obeyed; and these deluded men were all massacred in his presence; he was 
seated the whole time, feasting his eyes on the horrid spectacle.” 

“ Zikea Khan’s tyranny became soon intolerable, that he was cut off by his own body 
guard, when Abul Futtah Khan, who was at that time in the camp, was proclaimed king, 
by the unanimous voice of the troops, whom he immediately led back to Shirauz. ()u 
his arrival he was acloiowlcdged as sovereign by all ranks of people, and took quiet pos¬ 
session of tlie government.” 

“ Maliomed Sadick Khan, only brother of the late Kerim Khan, who had, during that 
prince’s life, filled the high office of beglerbeg of Pars, and had been appointed guanliaa 
of his son, Abul Futtah Khan, was, at tliat peiiod, governor of the city of Bussora, which 
had been taken by the Persians, previous to the vakeel’s death. Upon hearing the news 
of his brother's decease, he became ambitious of reigning alone, and, from that instant, 
formed schemes for the destruction of his nephew; but as it w'as necessary for him to bn 
on the spot, for the advancemenfr^uf his views, he determined to withdraw the Persian 
garrison from Bussora, who were all devoted to his interest; accordingly he evacuated 
that place, and marched immediately for Shirauz.” 

“ The news of Sadick Khan's approach threw the inhabitants of Shirauz into the greatest 
consternation : their minds were variously agitated on the occasion; .some, from his knon ti 
public character, expected he would honestly fulfil the commands of his deceased brotlier; 
others, who had been witnesses to the confusion of former times on similar occasions, 
rightly imagined that he would set up for himself; and, indeed, this proved to be live 
case : for, having entered Shirauz a very few days after, he caused Abul Futtah .Khan to 
be .seized, deprived of sight, and put into close confinement.” 

“ After this event Sadick Khan openly assumed the government. As soon as t!ic 
intelligence reached Ali Murad Khan, who was at Ispahan, that lord instantly rebelled ; 
deeming himself to have an equal right to the government with Sadick Khan, as in fact 
he had, he could ill brook the tliought of being obedient to him, and openly declared 
himself a competitor for the empire. Persia was, by this means, again involved in all the 
horrors of a civil war. Ali Mursid Khan, indeed, took possession of Shirauz, assumed tfio 
government, and gave to the empire the flattering prospect of being settledunder the 
government of one man; but this prospect was soon obscured by the power and credit 
acquired by Akau Mahomed Khan.” 

On the night following Kerim Khaifs death, this man found means to make his escape 
from Shimuz, and fled. to the nordrward; w'here, collecting some troops, he soon made 
himself master of Mazanderan and Ghilan, and was proclaimed nearly about the time that‘ 
Ali Murad Khan had taken Shii‘auz.*.' “ It iS' remarkable (says our author), that, from 
his first entering into competitkm t for die government, he has been succcsstul in every 
l>attlc which he has fought. He is an eunuch, having been made so whilst an 
ijfant, by the command of NadiV'Shah, but possesses great personal bravery,” 

Ali Murad Khan, hearing of 'the success of* Akau INIalioincd Khan, deter mined to go i 
Wo I.. U. 6 A . 
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Against hun; but as he was previously proceeding to Ispahan to supiwea a rebellioii, he 
fell suddenly from his horse and exphed on the spot. 

** At tlm |)criod Jaafar Khan^ the eldest and only surviving son of Sadick Khan, was 
, governor of Khums; he deemed this a favourable opportunity to assist his - jnetensions 
to the government, and iiuniediately marched, with ivhat few troops he had, to Ispahan : 
soon after his arrival he was joined by the greater part of the medcontents, who were 
then in anus. In tliis situation he remained some time; but Akau Mahomed Khan 
coining down upon him w ith his army, he was obliged to risk his fate in a battle; and, 
being defeated, fled, with the small remains of hb troops, taking the road to Shirauz. 
Soon after, fliuling himself strengthent^d by an increase of hb army, he detcrmine<l to 
venture a secoixl engagement with his op|)oncnt, Akau Mahomed Khan ; and, for this 
purpose, marched with his army towards Lspahaii. Tlic two annics met near \ ezdek- 
imst, when a battle ensued, and Akau Mabomed Kiiaifs superior fortune again prevailing, 
Jaafar Khan was defeated, and retired to Shirauz, w hich Jic quitted on the Sotb of June, 
1787, and shortly after marched Jjb army to the jiortJjward, but rctunicd in October, 
without haviufreffected any tiling.’' 

Such was the state of Persia in 1788. Mr. Francklin, from whose excellent obser¬ 
vations on a tour made in tlic year 1786-7 these particulars are mostly extracted, says, 

“ Tiiat Jaafar Khan is the most likely, in case of success against hb opponent, to restore 
the countiy to a happy and reputable state; but it will require a long s]iacc of time la 
recover it from the cnbunitics into which the difl’crenl revolutions have hroughi it :—a 
country, if an oriental metaphor may he all<»w td, once blooming us the garden of Kdcn, 
fair and flourisliing to the eve;—now, sad reverse I despoiled and leafless by tlic cruel 
ravages of war and desolating contention." 

The invasion of Hindustan in 1730 produced many important cllccts. Since the arrival 
of Nadir about ‘JOO.OOO people had Ix^eii <lestroycd, and goods anil treasure carried oft 
to the amount of 12.5,000,000/. sterling. Mohammed had ceded to the usurper all the 
provinces of Hindostan situated to the wc.st of the Indus. His departure left the Nizam 
in possession of all the remaining power in the cuqiirc, which he instantly made use ot to 
establish himself in the sovereignty of the Deccan. The province of Ilcngal had already 
become independent, under Aliverdy Cawn, in the year 1738 ; and not long after it was 
invaded by a vast army of ^fahruttas, under sanction of the cinjicror s name ; who, being 
unable to satisfy them in the airears of tribute he had liccn obliged to consent to pay, 
sent them into Bengal to collect for thcinsclvcs. About the same time, tlm Rohillas, a 
tribe from the mountains which lie betw'cen India and Persia, erected an indc|>endcnt 
state on the cast of the Ganges, w ithin 80 miles of Dehli. 

The total dissolution of the empire seemed now to be fast approaching. In tlic con 
fu.sion which took place after the murder of Nadir Shah, Abdallah, one of his gcntnals, 
seized upon the eastern part of Persia and the adjoining provinces of India, which hud 
been ceded to Nadir by Mohammed Shah; which he formed into a kingdom, still know n 
by the name of Candahar or Ahdalli. 

This year Mohammed Shah died, after a reign of S9 years; which, considering the. 
fate of hb immediate predecessors, and.the anarchy universally prevalent throughout 
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Hindostan, must be accddntcd very wonderful. He was succeeded by his son Ahmed 
Shah ; during whose reign, which lasted about six yeai», the total division of the remuhder 
of the empire tcibk place. NoUiing now remained to the family of Tamerlane but a small 
tract of territory round the city of Dehli, now no longer a capital, and exposed to the 
repeated depredations of invaders, with consequent massacres and famines. The last 
army which could with propriety be termed imperial was defeated by the Rohillas in 
174f) I by which their independence was fully established in the eastern parts of tlie pro¬ 
vince of Dehli. The Jants or Jats, a Hindoo tribe, established themselves in the province 
of Agra; the Deccan and Bengal were seized upon by their viceroys, Nizam and Alivercly. 
Oude was seized on by Seifdar Jang (father of the late Sujah Dowlah); Allahabad by 
Moliammed Kooli; IVIaliva was divided between the Poonah Mahrattas and several native 
princes and Zemindars; Agimcrc reverted of course to its antient lords, the Rajpoot; 
and the Mahrattas, in addition to their proper share of Maliva, po.ssessed the greatest 
part of Guzerat, Iferar, and Orissa, besides their antient dominions in the Deccan, 'riiese. 
pcoj>le were now become .so powerful that they were alternately courted and employed 
by the contending parties, like the Swiss in Europe; with thb dilFerencc, that the Swiss 
arc paid by those who employ them, whereas the Mahrattas always take care to pay 
tiiemselves. Abdalla, having established his empire in the manner above rcl.^ted, entej*cd 
Laliore and Moultan, or the Penjab, with a view to conquest. “ The whole country of 
llindostan was in commotion (says major Rennel) from one entrance to the other, each 
party fearing the machinations or attacks of tlie other; so that all regular government 
was at an end, and villany was practised in every form. Perhaps in the annals of the 
world it has seldom happened that the bonds of government were so suddenly dissolved 
over a portion of country containing at least 60,000,000 of inhabitants.” 

India is divided into the provinces of Madura, Tanjour, Carnate, Golconda, Orixa, 
Dcccan, Guzerat, Bengal, Naugracut, .Tesuat, Patna, Necbal, (ram,'Rohillas, Surat, 
Jcsselmere, Sinda, Bucknor, Moultan, Haicain, Cabul, Candeish, Berar, Chitore, Ilati- 
pore, Narvar, Gualcor, Agra, Dehli, Lahore, C'ashmire, Jengapore, and Ajmcrc. 

These provinces are shared between the Mogul, wiiose power is nearly anniliilalcd, the 
Nizam of Dcccan, the east India company, the Seiks, the Mahrattas, and a ouiiibe*'- of 
independant rajahs and nabobs. 

The East India company is possessed of Bombay, Madrass, the provinces of Bengal, 
Bnhar, and Orixa, and various oilier territories. A variety of opinions have been enter¬ 
tained as to the wisdom and' propriety of their goveranient ; but we may observe with 
pleasure that an increasing liberality is visible in their conduct, and there is some reason 
to hope that our Indian settlements will ultimately prove the means of diffusing the light 
of Christianity over a large part of the continent of Asia. We shall conclude this chapter 
with an account of the Seiks and Malirattiis, two of tlie most singular races of men that 
inhabit llindostan. 

The Seiks, as has already been mentioned, worshrip one God; but without image or 
believing in any mediator. They cat all kinds of meat, except beef; sparing the black 
cattle, in all probability, on account of their utility. Pork is very generally eaten, proba¬ 
bly on account of its being forbidden by the Mahometans. They arc commonly *dressed 
in blue, a colour reckoned unlucky by the Hindoos. Their dress consists of blue ttowacrs, 
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•f cotton^ a sort of plaid, generally checquered with blue, and thrown over ihc right 
shoulder, with a blue turban. Their government is lodged in an assembly of different 
chiefs, but who, as individuals, are independent of one another, and have separate terri¬ 
tories. They meet annually or otlener, if occasion requires, at a place callccl Antherser, 
which is held in a kind of religious veneration; wliere there is a large tank, lined with 
granite, and surrounded with buildings, and beautifully ornamented. Their force is very 
considerable, amounting to no fewer than 1200.000 cavalry. However they can seldom 
be brought to act in concert, unless the whole nation be threatened with some immitK'nt 
.danger. They arc a strong, hm dy race of men, and capable of bearing much fatigue, and 
so expert in war that of late almost all the neighbouring countries have been laid under 
contribution by them, several petty chiefs having consented to pay them a small annual 
tribute, in order to avoid their incursions. When in the field none but the princi[)al ofii- 
cers have tents, and those extremely small, so that tlicy may be struqk and tansported 
with the greater quickness and facility. In cold weatlicr the soldiers wrai> themselves 
during the night in a coarse blanket, w hich, in the time of marching, is folded and carried 
ou their horse. Their country i.s well cultivated, populous, and abounding in cattle, par¬ 
ticularly horses, which are reckoned tlic best in all Hindostan. This may probably be 
owing to the studs which were formerly established in the diffcj*cnt places of the province 
of Lahore, on account of the Mogul himself. Stallions were scut thither from Persia and 
Arabia ; and there w as a fixed order to send to the studs in Lahore all such Arabian and 
Persian horses, as, by any accident, should be unfit for mounting. 

‘ Not^vithstanding their deism, the Seiks arc said to have a superstitious venemtion fur 
their sword; insomuch that before one of them will cat with a person of another religion, 
lie draws his sw’ord, and, passing it over the victuals, repeats some ivords of prayer, after 
which he will freely partake of them. Contrary to the practice of all the other Hindoos, 
they dislike the smoking of tobacco; but many of them smoke and chew bang, wiiich 
sometimes produces a degree of hitoxicntion. 

The Mahratta horsemen are dressed in a quiitc<l jacket, of cotton, which is supposed to 
be one of the licst defences against a sword that can easily be contrived of equal lightness ; 
but the heat of the climate frequently renders it necessary to be taken off Tlic rest of 
their dress consists of a pair of trowsers, and a kind of broad turban, which descends low 
enough to cover the neck and shoulders. In cases of emergency the horsemen carry pro¬ 
vision both for themselves and their hoi*scs, in a small bag, tied upon the saddle; the food 
of the rider consists only of a few small cakes, with a little flour or rice, and some salt 
and spices; the liorse is fed with a kind of pease, named gram, or with balls made of the 
flour of these pease, mixed with butter, prepared after a certain manner, and named ghee, 
together with some garlic and hot spices. These balls are given by way of cordial, and 
liave the property of invigorating the animal after extraordinary fatigue. Sometimes it is 
said that they add a small quantity of bang. The Mahratta cavalry seldom make any 
use of tents; even the officers frequently have no other accommodation than a small 
carpet to sit and lie on, and a single camel is able to carry the whole baggage of tiie 
general. The officers, however, are generally well mounted, and have spare horses in 
ifee lielff 

All the subjects and vassals of the Mahratta princes are generally ready to follow theiiv 
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into the field, and, in any ease in which the honour or interest of the nation appears to 
he concerned, they generally unite in tlie cominon cause. Before they invade any country^ 
the general is at great pains to inform himself of the nature and situation of it; and they 
Iiave now made incursions into so many different parts of Ilindostan, that there arc but 
lew countries there with which they are not very well acquainted. Their great sobriety 
and the fatigue they are capable of undergoing render them very dangerous enemies. In 
all their c.\|)c<litions tlie soldier first provides for his horse, and then goes to his own 
meal; after which he lies down contented, by the side of the animal, and is ready to 
mount him at the first sound of the Nagar or great drum. They have their horses under 
the most excellent management; and, by perpetually caressing and conversing with them, 
the animals acquire a degree of docility and sagacity unknown mother countries. AVlicn 
on an expedition, the horses are accustomed to cat grass, pulled up by the roots, which i? 
said to be very nutritive, and to be destitute of that purgative quality which belongs to the 
blade alone. When they make an invasion the devastation is terrible; the cattle are 
driven oft', the harvest destroyed, and the villages burned, and every Imman creature 
massacred who comes in their way. Notwithstanding this barbarity in time of w'ar, how¬ 
ever, they arc very humane in time of peace, living in great harmony among thcmsclvc“, 
and being always ready to entertain and assist strangers. Many of the cruelties they com¬ 
mit may be justly reckoned the effects of retaliation for other cruelties exercised upon 
them by their adversaries. Thus, in 1771* after having given Hydcr Ally a great defeat; 
tiiey cut off the ears and noses of a whole regiment of prisoners, and in that conditi'.m 
5cnt them back to their commander, in return for iiis having done the same to a few 
prisoners he fwd taken some time before. 
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BOOK VIII. 

The Ottoman Empire, 
' CHAPTER I. 


A Geographical Survey of the Turkish Empiu:-. 


^ I ’TURKEY is bounded on the north by Hungary, Transylvania, Poland, and Russia f 
on the cast by Persia; on the south by the deserts of Arabia,'Nubia, and Zaarah ; 
and on the west by Barbary, the Mediterranean, and the gulph of Venice. Turkey in 
Europe comprehends part of Croatia and Dalmatia, and the provinces of Bosnia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Walachia, j\Ioldavia, Albania, Greece, Morea, the islands of the Archipelago, 
Macedonia, and Roumilii. Asiatic Turkey is divided from European by the Archipelago, 
the sea of Marmora, and the Black sea, and united to Turkey in Africa by the Istlimos 
of Suez, between Arabia and Egypt. It contains Anadolia, Cannania, Armenia, Ctir- 
distan,^ Irak Arabi, Algezira, Syria, and Palestine. The sultan possesses in Africa Egypt 
and Nubia, and tlic nominal sovereignty of some of the piratical states of Barbary. 

Croatia, Bosnia, Servia, Bul^ria, Walachia, and Moldavia arc all of them watered hy 
the Danube, and principally inhabited by ignorant Christians, of the Greek church, who 
use different dialects of the Schlavonian language. Croatia is naturally fertile in corn 
and wine, but, being a frontier pro\dncc is little cultivated. Bosnia is barren, l>ut valuable 
for mines of silver: it produces falcons, which are held in great esteem. Walachia 
abounds in gixid hoi'scs and cattle; and there are mines of several kinds. The soil is so 
fertile that it is capable of producing every thing; and there are good pastures, with 
wine, oil, and all manner of European fruits. The Moldavians are governed by a 
native prince, appointed by tlic Turks, who oblige them to pay tribute and maintain a 
large body of cavalry. 

Dalmatia is a healthful and fruitful province, abounding in com, wine, and oil. The 
capital of Turkish Dalmatia is Herzegorina. Tlie inhabitants of Albania are strong, large, 
courageous, and good horsemen; but are said to be of a thievish disposition: the grand 
seignior jnocures excellent soldiers from hence, particularly cavalry, known by the name 
of Amauts. There are several large towns in this jirovincc, and tlie inhabkaiits are 
almost all Christians, of the Greek church, and dcscendt.d from the antient Scythians. 
Eormeiiy it was part of the kingdoms of Macedonia and Epirus. Their chief manuiac- 
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^ ‘ ^i^ets. The principal places are Durazzo, Velona, Antivari, Scutari, Croya, 

iDibra, Duleistuo, and AlWnapoli. 

»rn Greece, in the most extensive sense, comprehends Macedonia; Albania, now 
called Arnaut; Epirus ; Thessaly, now' Jana; Aciiaia, now' Livadia; the Peloponcssii., 
jiow Morea; together with the islands on its coast and in the Archipelago. The conti¬ 
nent of Greece is seated betwixt the 36° and 43"^ of north latitude ; and between the l:i‘* 
and £7° of longitude, east of London. On the north it is bounded by Bulgaria and Servia, 
from which it is divided by a ridge of Mountains ; to the south by tl»u Mediterranean sea ; 
to the east by Romania and the Archipeiago; and to the west by the Adriatic or gulpii 
of Venice. Its length is said to be about 400 miles, and its utmost breadth about 3 
miles. The air is extremely temperate and healthy ; and the soil fruitful, though badly 
cultivated, yielding corn, wine, delicious ffuits, and abounding with cattle, fowls, ami 
venison. As to religion, Christianity was planted in Greece soon after the death of our 
Saviour, and flourished there for many ages in great purity; but since the Greeks became 
subject to the Turkish yoke, they have sunk into tlic most deplorable ignorance, in cou- 
bC'jucnce of the slavery and thraldom under w’hich they groan, and their religion is iio .v 
greatly corrupted. It is indeed little better than a heap of ridiculous ceremonies and 
absurditicB. The head of the CJreck church, the patriarch of Constantinople, who is 
chosen by the neighboiiring archbishops and metropolitans, and confirmed by the 
emperor or grand vizir. I;lc is a person of great dignity, being the head and director of 
of the eastern chuich. The other patriarchs are those of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alex¬ 
andria. Mr. Tournefurt tells us thid the patriarchates are now*-^generally set to sale, and 
bestowed upon those wlio are the hig^icst bidders. The patriarchs, metropolitans*, arch¬ 
bishops, and bishops, are always chosen from among the Caloycre or Greek monks. Ib- 
fbre the patriarchs rec^vc their patents and the caftan, which is a vest of linscy-w oolsry, 
or some other stuff, presented by the grand seignior to ambassadors and other persons 
newly invested with some considerable dignity; diey are obliged to make some large 
presents to Uie vizir, &c. Tlie income of the patriarch of Constantinople is said to 
amount to no less than 120,000 guilders; of which he pays tlie one half, by way of an 
annual tribute, to the Ottoman Porte, adding 6000 guilders besides, as a present at the 
feast of Bairam. The next person to a bnhop among the clergy is an archimandrite,'who 
is tl>€ director of <me or more convents, which are called mandren; then conic U»c abbot, 
the arch-priest, the priest, tlie deacon, the undcr-dcacon, the chanter, and the lecturer. 
Tlie secular clergy are subjected to no rules, ortid never rise b^her than high-pricst; lliry 
are allowed to marry once, but it' must he with a vir^n, and before they are ordained : 
they have ncitlier glebe nor tythes, but depend on tlie perquisites that arise from their 
office; and thcy= seldom preach but in I-cnt. The Greeks have few nunnericB, but a 
great many convents of monks, w ho are all priests, and, students excepted, obliged to 
follow some handicraft employment, and lead a very austere lifo. The Greeks deny the 
supremacy of the pofic, and abhor, tlie worship of images; but a multitude of 
pictures of saints in their ciiurches, wliom they pray to as mediators. Their fasts are very 
severe. They believe also in the doctrine of transubstantiatioVK, and tliat tlic Holy Ghost 
docs not proceed from the Son. They admit not of purgatory, says Mr. Thevenot, mit 
yet they allovi* a; third places, where they say the bless^ remain in expectation of tlic day 
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of judgment At mass they consecrate with bread, and communicate under both kinds^ 
as well laics as priests, and as well women and children as men. When they carry the 
sacrament to tiie sick they do not prostrate nor expose it to be adored, neither do they 
carry it in procession, or have any particular feast in honour of it. Baptism is performed 
among them by plunging die whide body of• die child diricc into water. Immediately 
after bigitism they ^ve it confiniiatton and die communion. ; and seven days after tliat it 
undergoes the ceremony of aUudon. - 

As to the character of the modem Greeks, they are said to be veiy covetous, hypocri¬ 
tical, treacherous, very cruel, and at the same dme revengetul to the highest decree, 
but very .superstitious. They ore so mudi despised by the Turks, diat these do not even 
value a Gmek who turns Maiiometan. The Turks are very remarkaMe for their tacitur¬ 
nity, they never use unnecessary words; but the Greeks, on the contrary, are very 
talkative and lively. The Turks generally practise what their religiorn enjoins, but the 
Greeks do not, and their misery puts them upon a thousand mean shifts and scandalous 
pi'actices, authori^ by bad examjde, and perpetuated from &dicr to son. Tlic Greek 
women ^ve line features and beaudftit complexions: their countenances still very much 
resemble those of the antient Greek stetues. 

The islands of die Archipelago^are divklod ii*to the Cyclades, which lay ki a group, and 
the Sporades, which are scatteredi 'Jliey arenoftc of them vciy considerable, and are clitefly 
inhabited by Greeks. Southwviid Uieso is the large island of Candia, u-hich, with 
every advantage of soil and climate; -maintains about 300,0(X) iiihabiUints, but k capable 
of supporting a much greater number; 

Roumillrls a ifirtilc province; imd produces also rilver, lead, and alum. Its principal 
cities are Consttmtinople, Adriaiit^le; hfid GalUpcdi. 

Constantmopie is now called % tl»o-> T«rk5 Istempol, and by the Greeks Istampoli o. 
Stampoll. it^ k seated at the lesklcrii extremity of Romania, on a small neck of land, 
which advances towards Natolia^ from Which it is separated by a channel, of a mile ki 
breadth. The^iitea of Marmora washes walk on ^ south, and « gulf of the channel 
of Constantine^ -does the Same Oh'die TifNrdi. It is deli^tfully situated between the 
Black sea and ^e ATCh^ta|p>f'-:;fri))in*ii‘hence it is supplied with all n^ssaries. The 
grand selgnior^s phlac^ Ollfl^ thd'Sen^k, is sfeated on die sea-side, and is surrounded 
with watts; ftahked wids frwreirs, scfiataled from the city by canak. It is said the 
harbour Witt OaSlfy hold l^l^tips; TliO number of houses must needs be prodigious, 
since one -file has bimit dbirn SO,6(^ in a day, widiout gready dian^ng the aspect of the 
city. HeWiker, in general, dicty are- but mean^ especially on the outside, where there 
are few Or no Windows; and die streets hesng narrow gives tiiem a melancholy look. It 
k reckoned thalt them are 3770 streets, small and great; but diey seldom or never clean; 
mid the ^pM/ide aie infe widr^ filague almost every yean The inhabitants are half 
Turks, tii^^rdS ofthe odter-halfChri and die rest Jen’s. Here are a great num¬ 
ber of stIR lerniiiiHig, and particularly the superb temple of Sophia, 

which is the rest. The street called AdHa- 

noplc k 'ft® largest arjd-'broBdfMtlh die"t^^ and the baj»rs or bezesteins are the markets 
selling all sorts of merchfioidke# Both die old and the new are pretty near each 
other; and are large square buildings, covered widi domes, and supported by arches and 

* Vofc II, 6C 
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pilasters. The new is the best, and contains all sorts of goods, which are there ex* 
posed to sale. A market for slaves of both sexes is not f\r off ; and the Jews are the 
principal merchants -who bring them here to be sold. /I'here arc a great number of young 
girh brought from Hungary, Greece, Candia, Russia, Mingrelia, and Georgia, for the. serviee 
of the Turks, who generally buy tliem for' their seraglios. The great square, near tlic 
mosque of sultan liajazet, is ^e place for public diversions, where the juggellers and 
mountebanks play a great variety of tricks. 'I’lie circumference of this city is by some 
said to lie 15 miles, and by Mr. Toumefourt 23 miles ; to which, if we add tlie suburbs, 
it may be 34 miles in compass. The suburb called Pern is charmingly situated ; and is 
the place where the ambassadors of England, I'raticc, Veuice, and Holland, reside. Tiiis 
city is built in the form of a trian^e; and, as the ground rises gradually, tl^ere is a view 
of the whole town from the sea; the public buildings, such as the palaces, the mosques, 
bagnios, and cai*avansarics fur the entertainment uf strangers, ai'C many of them very 
magnificent. 

Adrianople is about seven or eight miles in cii’cmuference, including the old city and 
some gardens. Its houses arc low, mostly built of wood and clay, and sonic ofbric.k, and 
the streets are exceedingly dirty. The wails and towers arc, in a great measure, fallen 
in decay. However there is a beautiful bazar, a mile long, called Ali Bassa. It is a 
vast ar^ed building with six gates, and 3f>5 well funibbed shops, kept by Turks, Anne- 
niaiis, and Jews, who fmy five crowns a month for each sliop. The number of inhabitants 
of all nations apd religions may be about 100,000; but it is dear living here, because the 
provisions are brought from distant places. The air b wholesome, and tlie country very 
pleasant in <(iie summer time, on account of tlie river and streams that run near and about 
the city; the chief of which b the Mariza. They promote and preserve the verdure of 
the gardens, meadOirs, and fields, for a considerablo part of the year. In the winter 
there b plenty of game. Near the priiici{ml bazar there b another, about a mile ia Icngtii, 
covered with boards, with holes on each side to let in tlie light. It bfull good shops, 
which contain all kinds of commodities. Sultan Selim's ^ mc^que stands on. the side a 
hill, in the mi<bt of tlie city; and licnee thb magnificent structure may be seen on all 
sides. Every thing made of gold and silver, jewels, {ibtob, scyinetars, dec. are sold in 
another part of the city, caU^ by traveller tbe besbteuu though it. differs little ffom a 
bazar. It contains about 200 shops, and b covered like die fiwmer; hut the covering b 
supported by two rows of large pillars. The grand vizier’s palace b nodring mere than a 
convenient bouse, after die Turkish manner of building; the emperor’s seraglio b a 
regular , structure, in a plain near the river 'I'ungia. It b two miles in compass,, and lias 
seveu gates besides those of the gardens, which are several miles in chreumfereoAe. The 
city b govemed by a mullah cadi, who has an absolute authority both in civilf.and crimb 
nal matters. In the time of tbe plague or war the grand seignior somedmei loiudes here. 

Gallipoli b soated at the mouth of the Marmura, widi a good harbour and a bishop's 
sec. It contains about 10,000 Turks, 3500 Greeks, brides a* gplat number .of ^cws. 
The bezar or l>ozi»tein b a handsome structure, with domes covei^ with lciid.f It b an 
open place, and has no odier defence than a paltry square castle. The houses of the 
Greeks and Jews have doors ucA above three feet and % half^llil^ to the .•^Turki 

riding into their houses. 
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Aniidolia'is peninsu^ which was denominated by the ahtients Asia Minor. 

Its ci^dtai Is SmyAio, which is situated 183 miles firmn Constantinople. The town ex« 
tends along the shore about half a mile, on a gentle declivity; the houses of the English, 
I'renchi and Dutch consuls are handsome structures; these, with most of tliose occupied 
by the Christian merchants, arc washed on one side by the sea, form a sti'oet, called 
Prank sb^ot, from its bemg solely inhabited by £uro[)can Christians. In the year 17()3 
the whole of this quarter was consumed by fire : the loss sustained in tins calamity by 
nici'chaiulize was estimated at 1,500,000 Turkish dollars, or near 200,000/. sterling. 
'J he poit is one of the finest of tlie Levant, it being able to contain the largest fleet, and 
indeed there are seldom in it fewer than 100 ships of different nations. 

A castle stands at its entrance, and commands all tlie shipi|)ing w'hich sail in or out. 
I'hcre is likewise an old ruinous castle, near a mile in circumference, which .stands in the 
upper part of the city, and, according to tradition, %vas built by the empress Helena; and 
near it is an antient structure, said to be the remains of a palace, where the Greek coun¬ 
cil was held when ^yma %vas tne metropolis of Asia Mipor.' Tlmy also show the ruins 
of an amphitheatre, where, it is said, St Poiycurp, the first bishop, fought wkh lions. 

The city is about-four miles in circutiifcrcucc, and nearly of a triangular form ; but tlie 
side next tlie mountain is much longer tlmn the other sides. The houses are low, and 
mostly built with clay-walls, on acoount of the earthquakes, to which the country is sub> 
jeet; but the caravansaries and some other of the public building have an air of magnifi- 
concc.. Tim streets are wide, and almost a continued bazar, in w’hich a great part of dm 
niorchandiee of Europe and Asia is exposed to sale, with plenty of provbions; thou^ 
thu.se are mot so cheap as in many odier parts of Turkey, on ac<x>unt of the populousimas 
of the place, and the great resort of foreigners. It is said to contain 15,000 Turks, 
10,000 Greeks, 1800 Jew’S, 200 Aimenians, and 200 Franks. The Turks have I9 
mosques; two cluirehcs bclmig to the Greeks, one to the Armenians, and the Jew's have 
eight synagogues; the llomanists have three convents. 'There is also one of the fathers 
Dclki Terra Santa. Here resides an archbislK^ of die Greek church; a I.Attm bishop, 
who has a salary from Rcnne,: witfr the title of bishop of Smyrna in partibus infidelium ; 
and the English and Dutch factories have each their chaplain. 

The walks about tbo tovui a#€ extremely pleasant, particulaiiy on the west side of Frank 
street^ where there are several little groves of onmge imd lemon treeSr which, being 
always eloched widi leaves, blossoms, and fruity regale several of the senses at the same 
time. The vines which cover the litde hills about Smyrna afford both a deli^tiul pros¬ 
pect and plenty of gtapes, of which good wine is mode. These hills are a^eeably inter¬ 
spersed with fbrdie piains^ Ihtle forests of olives mid other, fruit-trees, and many pleasurc- 
housesi to which the Franks usually rttire during the summer. In the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna it ^peat plenty of game* and wild-fowl, and pardcular deer and wild hogs: die 
sea fdao abounds widi a variety of good frsh. The European Chrisdans are here allowed 
all iipagiiiable libertteS)vaiid 'ti«iially themselves a^r the European manner. 

duc^ oeinineree ill this dtyeon^sts in raw silk, silk stuffs, grooms, and cottuu- 

V®ro.‘ • 'i' ’ ■ ; >v. ■ * ■ ' 

Ucwdver die miliealdifuhifds and more especially the frequent earth- 
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quakes, frdm T^hich it is said tiiiey are scaix:ely ever free for two yean together, and which, 
they say, have been felt for 40 days successively, are an abatement of the pleasure that 
might otherwise be enjoyed here. A very dreadful one happened in Jnne, 1688, which 
overdirew a great number of the houses; and the rock opening where the castle sttMxl, 
swallowed it up, and no less than 5000 persons perished on this occasion. 

In the year 1758 so desolating a plague raged here that scarcely a ‘sufficient mimber of 
the inhabitants survived to gather in fruits of the earth. In die year 1772 three- 
fourth parts of the city were consumed by fire; and six years after it was visited by the 
most dreadful earthquakes, which continued from the 25th of June to the 5th of July; 
by which successive calamities the city has been so much reduced that its fmmer conse¬ 
quence is' never likely to be restored. 

The province of Carmonia corresponds nearly witli the antient Cicilia, and is bounded 
by Aiiadolia, Armenia, and Syria. 

Armenia is divided into the Great and Small. Great Armenia comprehends what is 
now called Turcomania. It has Georgia on the north, from which it is seperated by 
hi^ mountains; the riVet* Euphrates on the west; Diarbeker, Curdistan, and Aderbijan 
on the south; and Shirvan on the east The chief towns in that part oi Armenia belong 
ing to Turkey are Arzum, the capital, near the springs of the Euphrates, a large city, and 
a great thoroughfare for the caravans between Turkey and Pentta; Kara, a strong city, 
head of the government of the same name; Bayasid, a republic oi Hurds, near mount 
Ararat; Bah^ another republic of the same; and Van or Wan, cm the lake Van, tlie 
^ead of a government of the samb name; with other towns of less note. That part of 
Armenia sdbje^ to Persia is chiefly contained in the province of Aran, in which are 
several fine towns; as Erivan or Rivan, the capital of the whole; Ganjals, one oi the 
finest cities In l*ersia, in the north side of the province, near tiie KUr; Kapan, on tlie 
soutii side, near the Aras; besides Nakchivan, Astabad, Julsa, Ordabad, ^ Baylakan or 


Pilkan, on the Aras; Berdah and Shilkah, on the' Kur. 

The country in general is full of mountains and valleye, lakes and rivers, particukriy 
the country about the three churches, near Erivan, is admirably fine, being fidl of rivulets, 
which render it extremely fruitful. Besides great quantities aU^sorts of gmki^ here 
are ^Ms of prodigious extent covered with tobacco, bat it is not a native of the place, 
^ough supposed’by some to. be the terrestial paradise; for it all came ori^pnally ficonf 
America. The i:est of the country produces rice, cotton, lax, melooa,' asul.grilles;, in 


short iffiere is notliing wanting but olives; which is by some tfana^t to prove that the ask 
could not test on mount Ararat, because thedOve brought an olive branch m her mouth, 
and thk fiiee fiievec leaves a place where it onec It seems, however^ tahave. been 

otberw^ dhik^ly; for Stralio tells ns dtat the olive grew in Gegarene; n.pcwvinee of 
Armenia. ' ^ey get oil to burn from the rickius, and use' lin6<^^<HlJit>.4be kitchen. 
Th& water-melons ere as cool as ice in the hottest day, and mek die mottlb>; (he best 
em^uced in idfo, isalt4ands, near the three chuFehes aond the riv«ski > After min the sea 
sunim in crystals iftpOnthe'fields, and even citwkles under the foeh About ten miles 
ijrom the three churches, in the road to TefUs, there are pits mr quarries of fossile salt,, 
yhiplk yi^d enou^ to Sf^y all Persia without being exbtuated ; they cut k ifAe krga. 
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pieces Me steee, conm ; the mountain from whence it is 

tiu^ is nothing'iiut ill ilaasi« .o£ja|ti,c w^icb ^p a rock of silver when the sun shines . 

on the placesitot;covfel»d -JHhib ^Ptb,/^^ • .. , . • 

This cthlntty has beeB'fewaFkahI^;jbr, its .e^U'em^ cold from tfie remotest antiquity; 
sir John Chardin letts us dlwt, morping, eveh in the 

month of ftot tlie^ convenience‘of \y^ring their 

grounds; thejf would be3alitoostf#nl*l^y; =hafr^ ;f : * * . ' i ' 

The AnnenhniS'^weMnr^iimijsstr/ci^ 4 ;gndjK 4 ite people;, scarce’ tVoubiing themselves 
about any thirig eteet hilt tmde,iwlH(^ Jhpst jparts^f.the wond, by which 

meuns they hswe^re8dtthe»iHi^y^:^Q^di^##%li^<^9^^^ Bufope';* And 

wherever tliey come commerce is on with great spir^j^ydy^^^r,' 

The retigibn of 

own but one nature in Je^us Chwt have a high'est^apjfr a ^ok they call the 

Little Gospel, ^ J’'■'" 

The Arineidan^aeg|^'dUa8nlav^)faitiia|:«|^i(.^^ and 


monks r tbb 
take cat% to 


tbef#ore they 


lo\Vmg 



ifi^jtonerfbrtn'tbdvtcclesiaupc^ 

officiate." ite-^rhufoBi’-M *'-A'‘ '’"■ ’■'*k.‘' 

The Ameiifebsildbiite ai»^^ tha^e»tcrf 

they eat nehfi^^ "nae^Hii and ^'d^n^ imt 

they li^ i«i^(ldtigr4)atiTOani!: ^3t, 

Hofy Mfed^aiad^«f^ot>?fbe’t£aiteil£iaaiAl^-^^ diey ^veri^r 

others, df elg!ft^y^«Mli,‘^hiBh gr^ i ft^H^s, of 

the yadvf^ tlf»^d»fetfeAsi(m;iAe J^rt^ 

must not so iifiach as speak of eggs; -^U. i > , ^ 

Thd'AlttaniiilS-'hlwo^eisi-^ . , 


i& rei 



;^eudia]ri|^ 

^•v 

*y time; 

i’; ■^' 
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the 
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on'eacl 
sound of 
delivery;'iii® 

pHeste^’ liwueaMQeiii^ >4g' ._ The 

cleraehfe'ait^csiWrtlNiiiiitte^gMaill^.^^ ajuw, da ^le ^ 

side of the^iidli.Ipriei^t^Cite^ vi^dijpnjf «* i 

deacoiik hB "sSbdeacoiflajf’^lliWi^ll^^ phi|iek(if, ^ 

this maliriW,‘^t^ a 

then iiestif theni on thfe altar,* jjononni^.^ yroid and tunas hin^ien to 

the jiipl!^ vihd' M* d^ fcW- tlm tM'. teeastitbe%, ft 

himself, he distributes the host, soaked in wne, to the people.. 

Vngu II. ; 









;to pJ»|»1J|,^,i8JjieCpRrt>of>tbeircreligbo bfkstin^tfaAabstinfinces", 
tjie. elergy Uie loiter th^ Ijive^rmawnucb that it 

i}5 sjud the a)'cl^isbpps,liiir«jQ0j[i3ii9thing,hHti.puli^. - <frih^r^K:or^it3tei^i holy wi^tca^ but onec 
ary car; at which time every one fills a pot, and carries it home, which brulg8^^« consi- 
doraJ^,-rcyen«e;to,tho,!e^iMfOh.rq,.^ u. , 

, .^iuMistaii is a coupjh:y,0fti4si«h' se|itedbH|v|)0en ^a .rT>uikishi^ empire: ni^d iBcrsia, , lying 
along tlic extern , coast of tliptriv^:iri@r^,' A9d?ePR)prohfin^ ipaiitrcf .tiElb antient As¬ 
syria. Its inhafc^^pts arp d^Qipi^^ 8||l^,wiUirb»i>iie^bed iniAhe. progress of 

.■.. 'iJJv ■>, CU.'; ''i'f/- i ;tO 1 > f 

oap^hil oCJfalt,4ffthi,i|B l<^*gIV4U^«ffi!]QMto the adven 

epmaoeree. ithat akiiough the climate 
^ Oxce^yiG^ li^ fid, t|^thi)^.1ceppocsfc^ y«(t the number of its 

oqppptf^ i!^ (SWrP0!^r;<iwtvb¥j^e;thf .plag^ there they were 

jilted whose authority 

mild ; 

iftRPfSNfiRiFRto^^P^witbutbmlfQ8*i^ The bashaw is 

none ^ sufier more than tiic 
the^wst cmel tortures, in 

'9*?lpr wr t^naiiiiy ahd oppression has 

i»WP<?st^fin^re|^d|||tf|!^|ife(e gliCoqi^gPiBlce tof*^ suffer 

i^R^;P9<^«UK^ll]b iiipS Priocipplb^^ In tlie 

tl!«r!WCf^r,ii ^lOiiifMfilyihot eBstwoU^^theinhabi 
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theyranerfeniariasd'tf^.itiivts beenfifirom tbe^rebtotdst''^ The of the' island 

are silks, aih oottonii wilier sal^ cmd>turpentnie’.i>ltbe inaports wf€ Frcheh 'and Vchetiik 
b’oad' clotbsf and ’SometimiM' a few bales trf • Unglbli’ minufacturfei ^ 'Cutlery wares, sugar, 

tiny:lead;^^;tl u: J..', « ). > ,1oq JK :n»' /; V.' ■ 

The ensuing description of Syria, Palestine, and £gypt'-ia‘prind^alty taken from the 
trarela.of iDe? Vjolneyt^^.while, therefore, the derives Ihftrmai^on and fi^om 

his accurate aeoountof-tiioee provinces,’iet^irim b&.guatided agahtst. every improper senti> 
nient, which our extmctsy Ihoogh' ■ made with- cdre^ ’ teay possibly -cohcaiiii 

If we examine a map of Syria we may observe that this country is, in ?oihe medsui^, 
only a chain of. onouiitain^ 'twhich distribute themselves, di^^ohsi' from'onc 

leading branch ; > and such, hr fiict,' is me appearance itv presents’ ^metbi^-we apprdadb' ft 
from the aide of the sea m* by. the immense plams of the i^ert.“ We first discttver,'at‘a 
great distance,, a donded ridge, which nans nbrth and'^Uth is firf-as the sight extends'; 
and, as we advance^. disringmsfaNthe^summita of monntains, whiCH^eometimes detached atid 
sometimes united, in the chams^nmtondly'termihatedn prhfid^ Inu^ which ove^ps 
tliem all^ we may ^owvtMs4iiie;^ orithou£ imeri«ptkml'frdm^ itS^ibtey''^^^ 
into Arabia. It firstmns ctote td the'Sii^ between'A ibthtbe OrbifteS,' 'iAd 

after openings passi^ to Ibat4ver;^eciilittueiieiiie(mrse'to'riie^doithrvard/i^^^ 
short distance, the ^shora^ ali4 >ima chak off^^tibned stAbdiitiM stMehei'aS-% as the 
source of the Jordan, wherdiit sep«raties<<inco tib^ lniiineheij^tdVendtdsC^^^^^ 
bason, this .Hver< and ite thriM»>sla]^ iteieodtse^ deti^heS^ tld^4tnif^'is'firoCh a 

main trunk,)'«fi infinity of ramifioiionSii sOnte'hf^hi^ losNti/tfietiaseiveliik ihh Whdrb 

they form various eadoted ]mUowa,*ii«chr'm^-mese^e#>Pamast^e^ ; ■ Wtiile' omers 

advance towacd the aea^ whei«-tlu^ ‘.fietlbshd^ lend *dh'stefep^^^eeUvlUcs,* 'te Ciftt^ 
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Tyie,-and Aoee-v-ii ^ 

These>n»Diihtaiii8, »as theyivmyf lei(els>.iriA’^teWdeha» 4 ete^ahk>' '.1g^ in 

Umh ieririsaBd «¥^pcarimee< 
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auuin to tliL soulli-cii't uf mount Canncl, nro covtrcil witli woods, and alUnii vu v pit a - 
saiit prospicts ; Ijut us uc advance toward Judea they lose tlieir verdure ; tlicii v 'i!t , 
jirow narrower, they heeoiue <lrv and stony, and terminate at the Dead sea in a pile oi‘ 
desolate rocks, still hi^^lu-r and more niir^cd, j)re>('ntti a still more "looiny prosjurt, an I 
announces afar oil'the entrance of the desert ami the eml of the habitable lands. 

A A lew of the country will conviiiee ns that tiie most elevated |)oiiitof all Syria is L< I si- 
non, on tiie .south-east of Tripoli. Seare{ ly do we depart Irom Lanieca in Cy()rn.s nnien 
is thirty icajiues distance, before a\c discover its .sunnnif, caj)ped with clouds. J'his :s 
also distinctly perceivable on the map from the cour.s(‘ of the rivers. The Oronk s, A\liiv-,i 
ilows from the mountains of Damascus, and lo.ses itsell below .Antioch ; tlu; Kasmira. 
Avhich, from the north of Balbok, takes its course towards Tyre ; the .fordan, forced by the 
declivities towards the south, prove tliat this is the liighest point. Next to Ixbanon the 
most elevated part of the Marra country is mount Akkar, w hich becomes visible as .soon 
as w e leave Murni in the desert. It appears like an enormous flattened com;, and is con¬ 
stantly in view for two days journey. No one has yet had an opportunity to ascertain 
the heigJit of these mountains by the barometer; but wc may deduce it from another con¬ 
sideration. In winter their top.s are entirely covered with snow from Alcxamlretta 
Jerusalem, but after the month of Mardi it melts, except on mount Lebanon, Avhere, 
hoAvever, it does not remain the whole year, unless in the highest cavities, and toward the 
north ejist, where it is slieltered .from tlic sea winds ajid the action of the sun. In sucii 
a situation, .says Dc Volney, I saw it still remaining in 1784, at the very time 1 w as almost 
sulfocatcd with the heat in llic valley of Baibek. Now, since it is well known that snow, 
in tliis latitude, reejuirc-s an elevation of 15 or 16’()0 fatliom, wc may conclude that to be 
the l)eight of Lebanon, and that it is, consequently Jiiuch lower than the Alps or even the 
Pvrcnctrp. 


I.<;banon, w hich gives its name to the wlioic e.xteusive chain of the Kesraouan, and tiic 
country of the l)ouxc.s, presents us every w here with majestic mountains. At every step 
meet w ith scenes in which nature displays citlier beauty or grandeur, sometimes singularity 
but always variety. When we land on tlie coast, llie loftinc.ss and steep ascent of this 
mountainous rklge, which seems to enclose the country, those gigantic masses whiclj shoot 
into die clouds, inspire astonishment and respect. Should the cui'ious traveller then climb 
tliese summits, which bounded his view, tiic immensity of space which he ili.scovers 
becomes a fresh subject of admiration ; but completely to enjoy this majcctic scene he 
must ascend the very point of Lebanon or the Sannin. There, on every side, he will vicnv 
an horizon wiUiout bounds; wliile, in clear weather, the sight is lost over the desert, 
which extends to the Persian gulf; and over the sea which bathes tiic coasts of Europe. 
He seems to command the whole world, while the wandering eye, now surveying the 
successive chains of mountams, transports the iraagimition in an instant from Antioch to 
Jerusalem j and now approaching the surrounding objects, observes the distant profundity 
of the coast, till the attention, at length fixed by distincter objects, more minutely exa¬ 
mines the rock.s, woods, toiTcnts, bill-sides, villages, and towns; and the mind secretly 
exults at the diminution of things which before appeared so great. The spectator con¬ 
templates the valley, obscured by stormy clouds, with a novel delight, and smiles at 
hearing the thunder, ji-hich had so often burst over his head, growlmg under his feet; 
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u hile the thmiteunii'of tlic nionntalris arc diminished till they appear only Iikc 
ilie furro''vs of a ploughed field, or tlie stops of an amphitheatre; and the mind is flattered 
hy iin elevation above so many great objects, on which pride makes it look down with a 
secret satisfaction. 

Syria unites ditforent climates under the same sky, and collects within a narrow compass 
pleasures and productions which nature has elsewhere dispersed at great distances of 
times and places. With us, for instance, seasons are separated by months, tltcrc, we mav 
say, they arc only separated by hours. If in Saide or Tripoli we are incommoded by the 
hints of July, in six hours we arc, in the neighbouring niountain.s, in the temperature of 
March; or, on the other hand, if ciiillcd by the frosts of December at llesharral, a days 
journey brings us back to the coast, amid the flowers of May. 'Hie Arabian poets liavf* 
tlieicfore said that “ the Sannin bears winter on nis head, spring upon his shoulders, and 
autumn in his bosom, while summer lies sleeping at his feet.” I have myself experienced, 

. lys D»: \’oluey, the truth of this figurative observation, during the eight months I n- 
■^idod at the monastery of Mar-IIanna, seven leagues fi*om Iluirout. At the end of Febru¬ 
ary I left at 'I’ripoli avai icty of vegctal)lc.s, which were in pcrt'oclion, and jnauy flowers in 
full bloom. On my arrival at .Aiitoura I found the plants only beginning to shoot; ami 
at Mar-Hauua every thing was eovereil with snow’. It ha<l not entirely left the Sannin 
till the ent! of April ; and already, in the valley it overlooks, roses had begun to hml. 
rhe early figs were past at Hairout w hen they were first gathered with us, and the silk¬ 
worms were in cod heforo our mulberry-trees were half stripped. 

To this advantage, which perpetuates enjoyments by their succession, Syria adils another, 
that of multiplying them by the variety of her productions. Were nature assisted by art. 
those of the most distant countries might be produced within the space of twenty leagues. 
.\t present, in spite of the barbarism of a government which is an enemy to all industrv 
< 111(1 improvement, wc arc astonished at the variety this province affords. Resides w heat, 
rye, barley, beans, and the cotton plant, which is cultivated every where, wc find a multi¬ 
tude of useful and agreeable jn'oduction.s, appropriated to diflerent situations, Pale.stiuo 
abounds in sesamum, from which oil is procured, and doiira, as gootl as that of Egypt. 
Maize thrives in the light soil of Ralbck, and even rice is cultivated w ith success on the 
borders of the marshy country Ilavula. 'Fliey have lately begun to plant .sugar-canes in 
the gardens of Saide {iiul of Ikirout, and they find tliein equal to those of tlic Delta. 
Indigo grow s without cultivating on the hanks of the Jordan, in the country of Bisan, and 
only requires care to make it of an excellent quality. Tlie hill-sides of luitakia produce 
tobacco, w hich is tlie principal article of its commerce with Damictta and C’airo. This i.s 
now cultivated through all the mountains. As for trees, the olive triees of Province grow 
at Antioch and at Ramla to the height of the beech. The white mulberry-tree constitutes 
the w ealth of the whole country of tlic Druzes, by the beautiful, silks wliich, are produced 
on it; wdiile the vine, supported on poles, or w inding round the oaks, supplies grapes, 
which afford red and w’hitc w incs that might rival tliose of Bourdcaux. Betore tlie ravages 
occasioned by the late troubles, there were, in the gardens of Yaffa, two plants of the 
Indian cotton-tree, which grew rapidly; nor has this town lo.st its Iciuoas, its enormous 
citrons, or its water-lemons, w’hich are preferable even to tho.se of Broulos. (.laza produces 
date.s, like Mecca, and poiucgranatc.s, like Algiers ; Tripoli affortls oranges, equal, tu those 
VoL. IE t> E 
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Al'ISIalta; Raironfc figs, like thoin of Miirseillcs, and bananas not inferior to tbose of St 
Domingo; Aleppo enjoys the cxclnsive advantage of producing pistachios; and Datnasen* 
ITistly boasts of possessing all the fruits known in our provinces. Its stony soil suits 
cqilallv the apples of Normandy, the plumbs of Tourainc, and the peaches ot Par'' 

'I wenly sorts of apricots arc reckoned there, the stone of one of which contains u kernil 
highly valued through all 'Purkoy. In short, the cochineal j)lant, which grows on all that 
coast, contains perhaps that precious insect in as high perfection as it is found in Mexico 
and St. Domingo; smd if we consider that the mountains of the Yemen, which produce 
.such excellrnt cotyec, arc only n continuation of those of Syria, and their soil and climate 
arc almost the same, wc shall be induced to believe that Judea especially might easily 
<ailtivate this valuable production of Arabia. With these numerous advantages of climattr 
mid of soil, it is not astonishing that Syria should always have been esteemed a most 
doUciotis cbmitry, and that the f.i recks and Homans ranked it among the most beautiful oi 
tljoir provinces, and even Ibougbt it tiot inferior to Egypt. In modern times also, i 
Pacha, who was 'acr|miinted with both these provinces, being asked to which he gave tli*.* 
preference, replied, “ Egvpt, without doubt, is a most beautiful farm, but Syria is a 
oljjrming coTiutiy-housc." 

'llic principal c*itics of Syria arc Aleppo, Tripoli, Saide, Acre, Damascus, and Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Aleppo or Ilalab, the capital of the Pachalicand of ail Syria, and the ordinary residence 
of the Pacha, is situated in the vast plain M inch extends from the Orontes to the Euphra¬ 
tes, and which, toM'tirds the south, tenninates in the desert. It is built on eight hills w 
eminences, on the highest of nhich tlic castle is erected, and is supposed to be the antlent 
llcnea. 'Phis mount is of a conic form, and scems, in a great measure, to be raised wilJi 
the earth throAvn up out of a deep, broad ditch M-hich surrcninds it. 'Phe suburbs to the 
north-north-east are next in height to tliis, and those to the M cst-south-wcst arc nmrh 
iowCT than the parts adjacent, and than any other part of the city. 'Phe houses are large 
and commodious, having terraces oii their tops, and generally sky-lights, in form of a dome, 
to let the light into the rooms, M’hich, from their loftiness, the giltling on the M indou- shut¬ 
ters, cupboard doors. See. have, at first entrance, a very grand and agreeable efl'ect. They 
arc all so equal in height that there arc seldom any .steps to ascend or descend in going 
from one house to another; while several large vaulted streets increase the facility of 
communication, by affording a passage to every part of the city free from ihe embarrass¬ 
ment ot the open streets. 'Phcy arc carefully paved, have gutters, and a foot pavement 
on each side, and the middle of tlic street is laid with brick, the small end upwards, for 
the convenience of the horses. 'Pherc is also a cleanliness observed here unknown to the 
other cities of'Purkey, and which is not attcmlwl M-ith the troidilc of our scavengers, there 
l)f ing asS-ririvers, who go alwut the city, and take up tlie rulihish and dust'which each 
inhabitant is obliged to sweep together; and though the heat of the climate renders this 
labour more easy, the same lieat obliges them to greater cleanliness, in order to preserve 
the salubrity of the air. 

The mosques in AIcpjx) are numerous, anrt sonic few of them magnificent. Before 
each of them is an area, with a fountain in the midille, designed for ablutions before 
JiraytTs ; and behind some of tlie larger there are little gardens. There arc many large 
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khans or caravansaries, consisting of a capacious square, on all sides of which arc a 
numbei^ of rooms, built on a ground-floor, used occasionally for chambers, warehouses, 
or stables. Above-stairs there is a colonadc or gallery, on every side in whidi arc the 
doors of a number of small rooms, wherein the merchants, as well .^rangers as natives, 
transact most of tlicir business. 

The bazars or market-places aie long, covered, narrow streets, on cacli side of which 
there arc a great number of snuiU shops, just suflicient to hold the tradesman awl his 
goods, tlic buycT being obliged to stand without. Eadi separate biranch of business has a 
particular bazar, n liich is locked up, as well as the streets, an hour and a half after sun¬ 
set ; but tluj locks are of wood, though the doors are cased W’itli iron. The slaughter¬ 
houses are in the sutnn hs, open to the fields : the tanners have a khan to work in nem' 
the river; to the sontitward, in the suburbs, they burn lime; and a little beyond that 
there is a village where they make ropes and catgut. On Uie oppo.sitc side of the rn-cr, 
to die westward, tlicrc is a glass-house, where they make a coarso nhitc glass, in the 
w inter only ; for the greatest part of this manufHcturc is brought from a village 35 miles 
•''Cistwanl. 

'riic situation of Aleppo, beside the advantage of a rich and fruitful soil, jiossesscs also 
that of a stream of fresh water, which never becomes dry. This rivulet, whicJi is about 
as large as that of the Colndins at Paris, or the New Uiver near I/»n<lon, rises in thi- 
mountains of Aenteb, and terminates, six leagues below Aleppo, in a morass, full of wild 
lioars and pelicans. Near Aleppo its Ininks, instead of the nuked rocks which line tlietn 
in the upper part of its course, arc covered with a fertile earth, and laid out in gardens, oi 
radicr orchards, which, in a hot country, and esjxicially in Turkey, cannot but be delightful 
The city is in itself one of the most agreeable in Syria, and is, perhaps, the best built ot 
any in Turkey. On whatever sitle it is approached its numerous minarets and domes 
prese nt an agreeable prospect to tlic eye, fatigued by the continued sameness of tlie brown 
und parched plains. In the centre is lui artificial mountain, surrounded In a dry tlitcii. 
oil which is a ruinous fortress. Troiii thence wc have a tine prospect of the whoie city, 
and, to the north, discover the snowy tops of the mountains of Builoin ; and on the west 
those which separate the Orontc.s from the sea; while, to the south aiul cast, the eye c.in 
tlisccru as far as tlie fluphrates. In tiie time of Omar this castle stopped the progress ot 
the Arabs for several months, and was at last taken by Ircaehciy ; but at present would 
iiot be able to resist the techiest assault. Its sliglit wall, low and without a battress, is in 
ruins; its little old towers arc in no better condition; und it has not above four cannon 
lit for siTvice, not excepting a cuWerine, nine feet long, taken from tlie l^cr.sians at the 
siege of Bassoru. Three hundred uihI lifty janisaries, w ho sliould form tlie ganisoii, are 
busy in their .shops, and tfie aga scarcely iiiuls room in it to lodge his retinue. It is re¬ 
markable that this aga is named immediately by the Porte, w hich, ever sus[>icious, divide.s 
as much as possible tiie different offices. Within tlie walls of the castle is a well, whkdi, 
l>y means of a subterraneous communicaticMi, derives its water from a spring a league and 
a quarter distant In the environs of the city we find a iiumlxn- of large, square stones 
v>n the top of which i.s a turban of stone, which aie so many tombs. There are many 
rising grounds around it, which, in case of a siege, lynukl gi'catly facilitate the a|)proacbes 
of tiic assailants. Such, among others, is tliat on which tlic house ol the Dcrvichw 
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5 tHn(b, ami which coinmands the canal ami the rivulet; Aleppo thccetbre cannot be 
esteemed a place of importance in war, thous^h it be the key ot Syria to the no^lh ; but 
considered as a commercial city it has a flilfercnt appearance. It is the emporium ol 
Armenia an<i the Diarbekar, sends caravans to Jlagdad and into Persia, and comniunicato"- 
•with tlic Persian ^pilph and India by Hassora, w ith Egypt and Mecca by Damascus, and 
with Europe by Skandaroon (Alexandretta) and I.«atakia. Commerce is there principally 
carried on by barter, 'llie chief commotlitics arc raw or spun cottons, clumsy linens, 
fabricated in the villages ; silk stuffs, manufactured in the city ; copper boiirrcs (coarse 
cloths), like those of Rouen; goats’ hair, brought from Xatolia; the gall-nuts ol Curdis- 
tan; the merchandize of India, snch as shawls and muslins, and pistachio mils, of the 
growth of the neighbourhood. 'I’he articles supplied by Europe arc Languedoc cloths, 
cochineal, indigo, sugar, and some other groceries. The coffee of America, though pro¬ 
hibited, is introduced, and serves to mix with that of Moka. The French have at Aleppo 
a consul and seven counting-houses; the English and the Venetians two; and the mcr- 
chants of .Leghorn and Holland one. The emperor appointed a consul’ there in 1784 in 
the person of a rich Jew merchant, who shaved his beard to as.smnc the unitbniv and tli<i 
sword. Russia has also sent one very lately. Aleppo is not e.xcccded in extent by any 
city in Turkey, except Constantinople and Cairo, and perhaps Smyrna. The number of 
inhabitants has been computed at 200,000; but in these calculations certainty is impoc- 
silile. However, if we observe tlmt this city i.s not larger tlian Nantes or Marseilles, and 
that the hou.sc.s consist only of one story, we shall, pcrfiaps, not think it probable they 
exceed 100,000. The people of this city, l>oth Turks and C’hristians, arc, with reason, 
esteemed the most civilized in all Turkey ; and the European morchunts no where enjoy 
so much liberty or are treated with so much respect. 

'I'he air of Aleppo is very dry and piercing, but at the same time very salubrious for 
all who arc not troubled with asthmatic complaints. The city, however, and the environs 
are subject to a singular endemial disorder, which is called the ringw’orm or pim])lc 
.\lep|K); it is, in fact, a pimple, which is at first inflammatory, and at length becomes an 
ulcer, of the size of the nail. The usual duration of this ulcer is one year ; it commonly 
fixes on the face, atul leaves a .sair, which di.sligures almost all the inhabitants. It is 
alleged that every stranger who re.siiles there three months is attacked with it. Experient e 
has taught that the best mode of treatment is to make use of no remedy. No reason is 
assigned for this malady: but M. Volney suspects it proceeds from the quality of the 
water, as it is likewise frequent in the neighbouring villagc.s in some parts of the Diarbc- 
kir, and even in ccrtaiii districts near Damascus, where the soil and the water have the 
same appearance. Of the (’In istian inhabitants the greater number are Greeks, next to 
them the Annenians, then tlu* Syrian.s, and lastly the ^laronites, each of whom have a 
church in the part of the city called Jutlida, in w liicli quarter and the innts adjacent most 
of them reside. The common language is the vulgar Arabic; but tire-Tuiics of condition 
use the Tiirki.sh. Mo.'^t ot the Armenians can speak the Armenian, some few Syrians 
understand Syriac, and many ot the Jews Hebrew; but scarccfohc of the Greeks undcr- 
.stoncl ti word of (ireefc. 'Lhe j>eof>le in general are of a middle stature and tolerably well 
proportioned, hut they seem neither vigorous uor active. Rotlt sexes arc handsome when, 
young; but the beard soon dj<^figiire.s the n>cn, and the w'omcn, as thev come earlv '.o 
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tnutiirity, also fade very soon; females arc gen«;rally inanl.d tVom 14 to is yc<ius of 
and nvai^ under 14. The people of nuik here are polite uimI uliUble, iimkiuu .*iio-.\i«iic>:s 
for tliat superiority nhich the Malioinclan religion iustrucls its votarie-! to a^suTne over all 
who hold a diflereat faith. 'I'hc bread w generally of wheat *lour, made into thin cukes, 
but very ill prepared, and Is generally eaten as soon as it comes out of the oven. 'Jije 
principal people have small Ioavc.s, of a liner dour, winch arc well fermented and baked, 
flesides there are a variety of biscuits, mo.st of whicli 'are .strewc«l on the top with some 
kind of seeds. The Tiuropoans have very good br<'ad, prepared and baked in the French 
manner. All the inliabilant-s. of both .se.ves, smoke tobacco to great cxccs.s; even the 
very servants hare almost constantly a pipe in their mouths. Coaches or caniages are 
not used here ; there persons of (pudiiv ride on horseback in the city, with a number ot 
servants walking hcft)re them, uecordiiig to their rank: ladies of the first distinction are 
even compelled to walk on foot through tiie city, or to any place at a moderate distance; 
in longer journeys they are earned by mules, in a kind of couch close I’overed up. There 
are a lunnber of public bagnios in this city, whicli are used bv people of all ranks, exetn't 
thoseof tiie higlu^st di''tinelion, who commonly iiave baths and cverv other con vena •nc-. a. 
th<;ir own lidnse^i. 

Damascus and .ferusalcin are both of them very antient cities, and ix>th of them di live 
their present support from popular superstition. Tlic former, which Juts suhsi.sted fn.*m 
the time of Abraham, is the rendezvous of such Aloslcins as visit ^lecca; and the latter 
is the resort of catholic and ( Ircek devotees, who are desirous of beholding tlie sepulclirc. 

Among tlie diH'erent inhabitants of Syria some arc dispersed indilTcrently over every 
part of the country, others conliiu^ themselves to particular sj.)ots, which it will be necessary 
to (letennine. 

'l'h<‘ (in I. k.s proper, the Turks, and the Arabian peasants belong to tlic forinei' class, 
with this (iitference, tliat the Turks reside only in the towns, where they are in jiosscssiou 
of the militarv employments aiul the oftices of tlie magistracy, and where they exercise the 
arts. 'I'he Arabs and tlic Circeks inliabittlie villages, and form the class of husbandmen 
in the country, and tlie inferior people in the towns. Tlie part of the country which con¬ 
tains the most (3 reck pillages is the Pachalic of Daniascus. 

'I'he (rreeks of the lloniish communion, wlio arc much less numerous tlian the .schis¬ 
matics, are uU retired within the towns, where they cultivate the arts and commerce. The 
proSection of the Franks procured them, in the late war, a decided superiority in trade 
wherever there are European settlements. 

The Maronites Ibnn si national body, which occupies almost exclusively the wliole 
country comprised between Nahr-el-kelh (the river of the dog), and Nahv-el-bai*ed (tlie 
cold river); from the siimm'it of the mountains on the cast to tlie ^lediterranean on the 
ive.st. 

The Druzes border upon them, and extend from Nahr-el-kcib to the neighhourliood of 
Sour (Tyre), between tlie valley of Bckaa ami the sea. 

The country of the Motoualis formerly included the valley of fiekaa as fat'ar.Sour ; 
but this jieople, of late years, have undergone a revolution, which has reduced them 
almost to nothing. 

As for the Ansarians, tliey are dispersed tluoughout the mountains, from: Nahr-akkah 
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'vs far ns to AiUiikia; thcr arc distininiishcd ijjto clitfercnt tribes, such as the Kclbm, the 
Kadniousia, the Shanisia, &c. V 

The Turkomen, the Curds, and tlie I’cdouins have no fi.ved habitations, but Kccp per¬ 
petually wandering with their tents and lierds in limited districts, of which they look upon 
themselves as the proprietors, 'fhe Turkoman hordes generally encamp on the ])lain of 
Antioch ; the Curds in the mountains between Alex'andnitta and the Euphrates ; and tln^ 
Arabs spread over the whole frontier of Syria, adjacent to their deserts, and even tlie 
plains ot the interior part of the country, as those of Palestine, Rckaa, and Galilee. 

To form more distinct ideas of these ditferent classes let us consider more circumstan¬ 


tially what is peculiar to each of them. 

The Turkomen arc of the number of tho.se Tartar hordes, m Iio, on die gi'eat revolutions 
^f the empire of the khalifs, emigrated from tlic eastward of the Caspian sea, and spread 
liicmselvcs over the vast plairrs of Armeuia and A.siu Minor. Their language is the same 
with that of the Turks, and their mode of life nearly .similar to that of the Redouin Arabs. 
Like them they are pa.stors, and consequently ol>llged to travel over immense tracts of 
land to procure sub-sistcnce for their numerous herd.s. Rut there is this diilcKcnc'c, that 
tlie countries frequented by the Turkomen being rich in pa.sturago, they eali feed m«rc 
cattle on them, and are therefore less dispersed than the Arabs. Eacli of tlieir ordous or 
camps ackifowldf^s a chief, who.se power is not determined by fixed law.s, but governed 
by custom and circumstances. It is rarely abused, because the society is compact, and 
tlie nature :<tf tliert sitnafion maintains sufficient equality among its members. Eveiy: man 
able to k'ar arms is anxious to carry them, since, on his individual force depcnrl botli Ins 
persons^ safety iand the fespect paid him by his cotnpanions. AU their property consists 
in tattle, that is darnels, buffaloes, goats, and especially sheep. They live on milk, butter, 
and moat, which B>e in great abundance among them, and the overplus of which they 
sell in the towns and the neighbouring country, for they are almost able alone to stjpply 
the butcheries. Ifi rcturtt, they take arms, clothes, money, andconii Their women spin 
wool and make carpets, the Use of which is immemorial in these countries, and cour 
sequently Indicates their manner of living to have been always the same. As for the men, 
tladr whole occupation con.sists in smoking and looking after their flocks. Perpetually 
on horseback, with their lances On their shouWer, their crooked sabres by their sides, Uml 
their pistols in' their belts, they arc expert horsemen and indefatigable soldiers. Tbc\> 
have fifeqnont difrerence.s with the Turks, who dread them; but as they arc divided among 
themselves, and form separate camps, they do not as.smne that superiority wliioh their 
combined forces would ensure them. I'hc Pachulics of Aleppo and Damaseu-s, which arc 
the only parts of Syria they frequent, may be computed to contain aliout :i(\i)00 wandering 
'I urkotiicn. A great number of these tribes pass in .stimmcr into .Armenia and-Caranumia, 
where they find grass in great abundunce, and return to their former quarters, in the 
winter. T'lfe TiiVkdmcn are reputed Mussulincn, and generally . bear the distingtiishing 
mark, cirCutiicision.^^ Rut they trouble themselves very little about religion,, and they, 
have ueillfef the Oercmonie.s nor the fanaticism of sedentary nations. I'o describe their 
fnantiew awui-ately if'^ould be necessary to have lived among them, Tlicy have however 
the reputation of not being robbers, like the Arabs, though they are ncitlier less genertiiiw 
hospitable than they; an<l wtien we consider that they live in pletUy .without being 
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rich, )nd are inured to ,war and liardcned by :&tiguc and danger, wc may ptc&umc they 
are cquaU^ removed from the ignorance and servility of the peasants, and the corruption 
and selfi^ness of the inliabitants of the towns; 

The Curds are subject to a sort of feudal government, uhich appears sinular to that we 
observe among the Druzes. Each village has its chief, and tlic whole nation is dividtHl 
into diflerent and independent tactions. The disputes inseparable from this state of 
nnarchv have detached from the nation » m*cat number of tribes and familic.s, whicli ljav(> 
atloptcd the wandering life of Turkomen aiul Arabs. 'J'hcsc arc dispersed in the Diarbckir 
and over the plains of Ar/rouni, Erivan, Sivas, Aleppo, and Damascus; ail their tribes 
united are estimated to exceed 140,000 tents; that is 140,000 armed men. Ukc the 
'I'urkoinen these Curds are pastors and wanderers; but ditVer from them in sontc parti- 
c<ilar customs. The Turkomen give their daiiglilcrs a marriugc dower; the Curds receive 
a premium for them : the Turkomen pay no respect to that anti<juity of extraction which 
wc call nobility; the Chirds honour it above every thing: the Tmkomeu do not steal ; 
the Curds arc almost every w'hcrc looked upon as |>Iundcreis, on which account tliey are 
muca.d^dcd in the neighbourhood of Alep^m and of AntiiKii, where they occupy, under 
the name of Bagd^hlia, the mountains to tlic east of Pcilain, as far as near Klcs. In 
this Pachalic and in that of Damascus their number exceeds C<>,()00 tents ami huts; for 
they have also fixed habitations, 'nicy arc reputed Mahometans; but they ne\'€rtrouble 
themselves about religious ritc.s or opinions. 

The wandering Araks liave been already described, and w ill again bo altgbtly iinticc,i 
in our account of Egypt. . 

The Atisanans arc tlic <iiscipic.s of an old man, w ho appeared in the ninth century in 
the village of Nasar, called himself tlic Holy Spirit and John the-son of Zachary, and 
taught his fodow*ers to fast hut two dny.H In the year, to drink wine, and abstain from the 
flesh of carnivorous animals. Many of the Ansaria believe in the metempsychosis, others 
reject the immortality of the soul, and, in general, in that civil and religious anarchy, 
that ignorance and rudeness, which prevail anmng them, these peasants adopt w bat opi- 
nions they think proper, following the sect they like best, and frequently attaching themselves 
to none. 


Their country is divided into three pnncipal di.stricts, farmed by the chiefs called 
Mokaddamim. Their tribute is pawl to the Pacha* of Tripoli, fcom wdiom tliey annually 
receive their title. Their mountains: arc in general not .so sleep as those of Lebanon, 
and consequently are better adapted to cultivation ; but they are also much exposed to the 
Turlra, and hence, doubtless, it happens, that w itli greater plenty of corn, tobacco, wines, 
and olives, they are more tliinly inbabitcil than those of their nciglibours the Mui unitc s. 

The Marohites ^verc fomicrlv a distinct sect of Christians, but are now united with the 
church of Rome. They all live dispersed in tlie mountains, in villages, Immlets, and even 
detached houses, which is never the case in tlie plains. The whole nation consists of 
cultivators. Every man iiniwuves the little domain he possesses or farms with his owit 
hands. Even the Shaiks live in the same manner, and they arc, only distinguished from 
the people by a bad Pclicc, n horse, a few slight advantages in food and lodging; th^y 
all live frugally, 'V»ilhout many enjoyments, but also with few wants,-as they wc little 
acquainted witli die inventions of luxury. In general the nation is poor^, buti no nmn 
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'vapts necessaries; anil if l)cggars are sometimes seen, tiiey come rather from tl5c, sea- 
coast than the country itsclt. Property is as sacred among them as in Euro]^; nor do 
we sec thcie those robberies and extortions so frequent with the 'J'urks. , 'Iravolers may 
journey there eitlier by night or day with a security unknown in any* other.part of the 
empire, and the stranger meets with liospitality as among the Arabs; it must be owned, 
however, that the Maronites are los generous and rather inclined to the vice of parsimony. 
Conformably to the doctrine.s of C'inisliariify tlii^’ have oiiR one wife, whom they c.'jj)Oti>e 
frequently without having seen, and always without having been much in her eoinpany. 
Contrary to tlie precepts of that same religion, however, they have admitted or retained 
the Arab custom of retaliation, and the nearest relation of a murdered [)crson is [jonud to 
avenge him. Prom a liahit founded on distrust and the political sUitc of the counti v, every 
one, wliether Shaik or peasant, walks eimtinnally armed with fusil and poniards. As the 
country maintains no regular li'oops, every man is obliged to jointlic army in time of w al¬ 
and if this militia were well conducted, it w ould be superior to many Phiropean armio'^. 
Prom aceouuts taken in late years the number of men fit to bear arms amounts to 3.5,000. 

The Motoualis are of the sect of AH, and assume to tlicm.sclves the name of.Jusljcia- 
1 ians,. from tlie doctrine that God always acts on the principles of justice,^ r-ohformable to 
human, reason. A great part of this nation perished in those civil commotions w liicli 
disturbed Syria in the middle of the 18th century. 

'J’lic Druzes profess to believe that A1 llakem, a tyrannical khalif of Egypt, was an 
incarnation of the deity, 

'I hcy practi.se neither circumcision, nor prayers, nor fasting; they ob.serve neither hstix 
\ '<«ls nor prohibitions; they drink wine, eat pork, and allow marriage between lirothi.i s and 
sisters, though not between fathers and children. From tliis we may conclude with 
reason that tlie Druzes have no religion; yet one class of them must lie excepted, whose 
religious customs arc very peculiar, I’hose who compose it are to the lest ol-the nation 
wliat the initiated were to the profane; they assume the name of Okkals, which inean> 
spiritualists, and licstow: on the vulgar the epithet of Djahel or ignorant; they have 
vvirious degrees of initiation, the highest orders of which reijuirc celibacy. Tiicise are dis¬ 
tinguished by the w bite turban they afiect as a symbol of their purity; and so proud, are 
they of tills supposed purity, that they think themselves polluted by even toucliiiig a pro- 
d'ane person. If you eat out of their plate or drink out of their cup they break them; 
and. hence the custom so general in tliis country of using vases with a sort ot cock, which 
may he drank out of without touching them witii the lips. All their practices are en¬ 
veloped in mysteries; their oratories always stand alone, and arc constantly situated on 
eminences; in these they liold their secret assemblies, to which women are admitted. 
It is pretended tliey perform ceremonies there in pi-csence of a small statue, resembling 
an ox or a calf; whence some have pretended to prove tliat they are descended fioin tlie 
Samaritans. Rut besides that the feet is not well ascertained, the worship of tlie ox may 
be detluced from other sources. 

'J'liey have one or two books, which they conceal with the greatest care ; but chance 
hits dec-eived their jeiilousy; for in a civil war, whicli happened six or seven years ago, 
tlic Emir Yousef, who is Djalicl or ignorant, found one among the pillage of one of their 
oratories. 1 am assured, says Dc Vploey, by persons who have read it, that it contains 
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onlyV nmtic jargon, the obscurity of wliich doubtles renders it valuable to adept?. 
Uaiienv^nu'ellah is there spoken of, by whom they mean (iod in the person of the 
kha.if. r ^ likewise treats of another life, of a place of punishment and a place ef happi¬ 
ness,- wfiere the Okkals shall, of course, be distinguished. Several degrees of perfection 
are mentioned,. to which tliey arrive by successive trials. In other respects these secta¬ 
ries have all the insolence and ail the fears of superstition ; they are not communicative 
l)ecause tliey are weak ;- but it is probable that, were they powerful, they would be pro¬ 
mulgators and intolerant. 

The rest of thc.Druzes, strangers to this spirit, are wholly indifferent about religious 
piatter^. The Christians ndio live in their country pretend that several of them believe 
in the metempsychosis ; that others worship the sun, moon, and stars, all which is po.ssihle ; 
for, as among tlic Ansaria, every one left tq his own fancy follows- the opinion that 
.pleases him most, and these opinions are those which present themselves most naturally 
to unenlightened minds, "Vl’^hen among the Turks they affect the exterior of Mahometans, 
.frequent.the mosques,.and perform their ablutions and prayers. Among the Maronites 
they a^ompany them to chuich, and like them make use of holy water. Alaiiy of them, 
itnponti^eej by the missionaries, suffer themselves to be baptized ; and if solicited by the 
'rurks receive- citpumcision; and conclude by dying neither Chri.stians* nor Mahometans : 
put they ^re not so indifferent in matters of civil policy. 

Their chief,. called llaketn or governor, also Emir or prince, is a sort of a king oi 
general, who unites in his own |icrson the civil and luilitavy powers. His dignity is some¬ 
times transmitted from father to son, sometimes from one brother to another, and the 
ftViccession is determined rather bv force llian any cci'tain laws. .Females can in no case 
pretend to this inheritance. They arc already excluded from succession in civil adairs, 
and consequently can still less expect it in {lolitical: in general the Asiatic govenimcnts 
oie too turbulent, and tlieir administration tenders military talents too necessai'y to admit 
of the sovereignty of women. Among the Druzes, the maie line of any family ^being ex¬ 
tinguished, the government devolves to him who is in possession of the gr<*iitest number 
of sufiragc's and resources. But the first step is to obtain th** approbation of itie 'l urks, 
of whom lie becomes the vassal and tributary. It even happciih fiequontly, to assert their 
supremacy, they name the Hakeem, contrary to the wishes of t'«e nation ; but this con¬ 
straint lasts no longer than it is maintained by that violence which gave it birth. The 
office of the governor is to watcli over the gootl order of tlie state, and to prevent the 
Emirs, Shaiks, and villages from making war on each other; in case of dij»obt‘di(;nce he 
may employ force. He is also at the head of the civil power, and names the Uadis, only 
always reserving to himself the poiver .of life and death. He collects tl'o tribute, from 
which he annually pays to the Pacha a stated sum ; this tribute varies in proportion as 
the nation renders itself more or less formidable: at the beginning of tiic 17th century it 
amounted to IbO purses (8330/.); but Melhem forced the Turks to retluce it to 6’0. In 
1784 Emir Yousef paid 80 anti promised 90. This tribute, w hich is callotl Miri, isiifi- 
posctl on the mulberry-trees, vineyards, cotton, and grain. All sown laud pays in. pro¬ 
portion to ks extent, every foot of mulberries is taxed at three mctlins, or tiuce sols nine 
dcniers(not quite two-pence)- A tiurulreti feet of vineyard [lays a piaster or 40 medijis; 
and fresh measurements are often made to preserve u just pro{)oiiiou. 'fh.c. Shaiks and 
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. np 9 \e 4 ijption m this I'espect, end it may be truly said they ceaitrilmte^o the 

^|:^ii>U|;;,stoc4'in.<proj>ortion to tljeir fortune. 'J'he collection is made almost Withont ex^ 

> r pays his contingent at l)uir-el-Kamir, if he pleases, or to the^ollectors 

.tOt^t^e,,j^ijti^c,,p’ho.inake a cireqit round the country after tlie crop of silks. The surplus 
thia^trjibpte 'is foa- the prince, so that it is Jais interest to reduce the demands of the 
s,. ,aa it ivould likewise be to augiajent tlic inajwst; but this measure requires the sanctio^r 
^he Shaik-s, who have the privilege of opposing it. I'lieir consent is necessary Hkcwiic 
• peace apd war. In these cases the Emir must convoke gcuerai assemblies, |pd lay 
befoi-p, tli^m. tlie state of lus affairs. There every Shaik and every peasant who^faaa any 
. repnfai^n for courage or understanding is entitled to give his suHrage; so that tliis 
^goy^rnpjcpt may be considered as a well proportioned mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, 

, and dempprapy. Every thing depends on circumstances; if the governor be a man of 
ability he is absolute ; if weak a cyfdier. This proceeds from the \vant of fixed laws ; a 
Vipxt qommou to all Asia, and the radical cause of all tne disorders in the governments of 
- the, Asiatic nations. . 

Jjy the last estimates it appears tlic ninnhcr of men able to bear arms was 40,00<h which 
supposed a total population of ISO, 000; no addition is to be made to this^caWdathAi,” 
.•jinco there are no Jiruzes in the cities or on liic coast. As the whole. cOiuYtry contains 
only 110 square leagues, there results for every league 1090 persons, M'hich is equal to 
the population of tlic iichcst provinces of I’rance. 'Jo render tliis more remarkaWc it 
must be observed Utat the soil i.s not fertile, that a great many eminences remain unculti¬ 
vated, that they do not grow corn enough to .support themselves three months in tlie year, 
that they have no manufactures, amrtliat all their exportations arc confined to silks and 
oottoiw, the balance of which exceeds very little the importation of com from tlie llauran, 
the oils of Palestine, and tlie rice and cotVee they procure from /Juirout. Whence arises 
then snch a number of inhabitants within so small a .space? I can <lisoovcr (says I)<‘ 
Volnev) qo other cause than that ray of liberty which glimmei-s in this coiinti'y. Unlikf 
the Turks every nian lives in a perfect security of ais life and proficrty. • The peasant is 
not richer tlian in other countries; but lie is free, “ be fears not,” as 1 have often heard 
them say “ that the Aga, the Kaimmakani, or the Paclia should send tlicir Djendis to 
pillage his house, cairy off his family, or give him the bastinado.” Such oppressions are 
unknown among these inountuins. Security, therefore, has liccn the original cause of 
population, froni-^hat.iiilicrcnt dc.sirc which all men have to multiply themselves‘wherever 
they find an easy subsistence. The frugality of the nation, which is content with little, 
lias been ,a secondary and not Uiss pow erful reason ; and the third is .the emigration of a 
number of Christian familie.s, who daily desert the Tutki.sh |)rovinccs to settle in mount 
liCbanon, where tliey are received with open arms by the ^faronites, from similarity' of 
religion; . aud }>y Druzes, from principles of toleration, and a conviction how imich it 
IS the interest of V'vcjT counlry to multiply the number of its cultivators, consumers, and 
allies. 'j. ) - ) •, ■ 

Syria, as woU as Egypt, Pcjrjda, and almoi^t all tlie south of Asia, is subject to a vetyj 
dreadful calamity,,.tbo 8 <?.’Cl 9 uds of locusts so often mentioned by travellers. The quantity- 
of these insects is.Incrqdifalc to all who have not themselves witne.sscd their astonishing: 
numbers; the whole cau'th is .covered with them for the space of several leagues. 'Plic 
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'rtv>\e tW-y make in browzing on the trees and licrbage may be heaj’d al a gi'dat dfilstance* 
and rfcsVnibies that of an anhy foraging in secret. The Tartars tliem-sclvos arc 4'less 
dcstrur/ive enemy than these littie animals; one would imagine that fire Jmd followed 
their progrc.ss. Whei'Cver their myriads spread, the verdure of the country diwppears, as 
-it’a curtain had been removed, trees atid plants stripped Of their leaves,' and' 'r^ubed to 
^ their naked boaghs and stems, cause the dreary image of ivfnter to succeed in an iiist^nl 
Ira Rid ricii scenery;of the spring. Wlicn these clouds of locusts take their fiight, to siir 
inouQt anyiobstacle dr to travwse more rapidly a desert soil, thb heavens bray literally be 
said to be obscured with them. Happily this calamity is not fretjbcntly repeated ; for it 
..15-the inevitable tbrerumier of famine and the maladies it occasions. ' 'riic* inhabitants of 


wiyniahavc remarked that locusts are always bred by too mild wiriter.s,'and that they con- 
iistantly come from the desert of Arabia. From this observation it'is easy to coheenVe that 
tlje cold not haviitg been rigorous enough to destroy tlieir eggs, tlicy • multiply Suddenly, 
And* the herbage fkiling thdin in the immense plains of the desert; innijmerable legions 
issue forth. When they make their first appearance on the frontiers of the cultivated 
catmtry, the inhabitants .strive to drive them otf liy raising large clouds of smoke, but fre- 
,<^acnlly their herbs and wet straw fail them ; they then dig trcnciies, where nilhibers of 
them arc bdried..; but the two most efficacious destroyers of tliesc insects are the south 
.•an.d w)udi-castcrly winds, and the bird called the Sainarmar. These liinls, which greatly • 
reseiiiblo the woodpecker, follow them in mmicrous docks like; .starling^, and not only 
Cr t idily devour them, but kill as many a.s they can ; accorelingly they'are rcspocti d by 
tJae, {leasants, nolmdy is ever allowed to shoot them. A.s for thc'soiithcrly ixiui south- 
tasterly wind.s, they drive* with violence these clouds of locusts over the Meiditerrancun, 
where such quantities of them are drowned, that, when their carcases arc thrown on the 
shoiT, they infect the air for several elays, even te) a great distance. 

l^aU'stine in its present state coinpreiicnels the wnole country includetl between the 
Mediterranean to tlie west, the ciiain of mountains to the east, and two Iinc.s, one drawn 
to the south by Kan Youncs, and Uic other totnc noith, between Kaisaria hikI the rivulet 
of V'afa. This w hole tract is almost entirely a level plain, without either river or rivulet 
in summer, but watered by several torrents in winter. Notwithstanding this dryness, the 
soil is good, and may even be termed fertile, for when tee winter rains do not fail every 
thing .springs up in abundance; and the earth, which is black and fat, retains sufficient 
for the growth of grain and vegetables during the summer. More dounii, scsammii, 
water-melons, and beans arc sown here than in any other part of the country. They 
also raise cotton, barley, and wheal; hut though the latter be most esteemed it is less cul¬ 
tivated. for fear of too much inviting the avarice of the Turkish govcinors and tlie rapacity 
of the Arabs. This country is indeed more frequently phmdered than any other in Syrin, 
for being very, proper for cavalry, and adjacent to the desert, it lies open to the Arab-., 
who are mr from satisfied with the mountains: they have long disputed it with every 
power established in it, and have snccccdcil so far as to obtain the concession of cci tuii) 
places, on paying a tribute, from whence they infest the roads, so as to I'cuder it iin^itc to 
travel from Gaza to Acre: they might even have Obtained live entire possc.ssion of it, hud 
they known how to avail tljcmselvcs of their strehgtti, but divided thcinst lves by jarring 
interests and family quan'cls, they turn those wt;h|K)iis on each oilier which they should 
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cmptoy^against the common enemy, and are at once enfeebled by their disregard ojJt»all 
gptkV order and government, and impoverished by their spirit of rapacity. 

'ITiW ‘principal places in Palestine are Yata tlie untient Joppa, Yabnia, whihii Avas 
fbmieirly called Jamnia, and Gaea, celebrated from the time of the Philistines. 

is d lon^ uid immw tract; lying on both sides the Nile. The general appearance' 
tiirthe'cbantry is thiu des^iedDe ‘ 

'' ; Aiwc ascend thelft^P^ to acquire some general idea of the soil, the climate' 

arid ptodutdbri of cdUmhy. Nothing more resembles its appearance than 

the of thd dr the plains of Flanders; instead, however, of the nume¬ 
rous tf^ahd must imagine some thin woods of palms 

and sjfcimbifbis; arid a few of mud-walled cottages, built on artificial mounds. 

All this pildt bf iE^pl is'M lo# that we are not ditee leagues from the coast 

when ‘■#e'‘ di^over the ptdhn tre^ and the sands on whieh they grow; from thence, 
as w« proceed^fhe t^erj^:^ datRvi^ is so gentle that water does not flow faster than 
a feague an hour. '' As for tha prospect of the country it offers little variety ; nothing is to 
lie seed hut'phlnl%®Cs; single or in emmps, which become more rare in proportion as you 
ad/ahee, wtehdied- ViHages ^ mud-walled huts, and a boundless plain, which, at.^lHiemri:'' 
seasoriijj'fe ahoeeati»^ofh*esh water, a miry morass, a verdant field, or a dustyidesert; and 
* on every side an ektei^ve and foggy horizon, Arijei’e the eye is w'earied and disgusted ; at 
length, towards the junction of the two branches of the river, the mountains of Grand 
Caii'o^ai^^diseifi^red In fthe east, and to the south-Avest three deta^d masses appear, 
Avhich, from-fheh^ triangular form, are known to be the pyramids. We now enter a valley, 
which ti^tis to'the’ southward between two chains of parallel eminences. Tliat tt) the east, 
wWch extends to the Red sea, merits the name of a mountain from its precipitate eleva¬ 
tion, and tliat of a desert from its naked and saArage aspect; but the western is notliing 
but a ridge of rockj covered with sand, which has been very :proi/erly termed u natural 
mound or'causeway. To describe Egypt in two words, let the reader hnaginc on one 
^de a narrow sea and rocks; on the oflier immense plains of sand, and in tlie middle a 
river flowing through a A-allcy of 150 leagues in length, and fiom three to seven wide, 
which, at the'distance of 30 leagues from the sea, separates into two arms, the branches 
of Avhkh^vander over' a soil free from obstacles, and almost without declivity.. 

It has been su^iposcd tlmt the whole land of £^pt, and ’ cspcciaUy of- the Delta or 
LoAv^rEgypt^'twii beetrproduced l^ Uio quantity of-i e^rfh bMug^ fi'oin Abyssinia 
hy tifo waters of die Nile. But though diis may it is certain 

ttet tbii country is principally indelried for Hs fertility by Avhich 

4t ia-sriWMiedi'-'■ 

Egjr(>t'haq'be«Sfdiridedimo-tito,Eoa^ Egypt or. Delta*- ^*i||ie,,¥ppei> Egypt or The- 
prhfoipol cih^are Alexandrettfb Dumiett%.v|ai4JEof«^ v. 

Caino is davi^d into iho New and.jQkl varies. Qld (^iro.<^.>qn,,foe.,eastern side of 
the river ^Nile^tdad ds now ‘frimostJimMiabited. R.propariy Cairo 

seated in a soiidy^plain; ubout' two miles and half <dd city, it stands on tlie 

AA'cstern side of the jNfte, from which it is not three quarters, of a mile distant. It is cx- 
tetided along tlie mountain on which' the castle is built, for tRC; Sake of which it Avas .rp 
moved hither, in order, .as some pretend, to be under its protection. Bntack may be 
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ralitid the port of Cairo; for it stands on the bank of ihe Kil>', about a niile and half 
from‘it, and all tlie corn and other commodities are landeil there bel'ore tlicy are brought 
to the city. Some travellers have nmde Cairo of a most enormous magnitude, by taking 
in tliC'old city, Balack, and the new: the real circumference of it, however, is not above, 
ten miles, but it b extremely populous. The first thing that strikes a traveller is tlie 
narrowness of the streets atui the appearance of the houses.. These are so daubed with 
mud on the outside that yoii would think they were built wklV i;|^tbing else. Besides, as 
the streets are unpaved and always lull of people, the walking kk.^tem b very inconvenient, 
especially to strangers. To remedy this there are a great numberxrf asses, which always 
stand ready to be hired for a trifle, tliat is. a penny a nule.a The,owners drive them along, 
and give noti<^ to the crowd to give way. And here it may be observed that the Chris* 
tians, in this as well as parts of the Turkish dominions, are not permitted to ride 
upon honses. The number of the inhabitants can only'be guessed at; but wc may con¬ 
clude it to be very great, because, in some years, the plague will carry oif^200,000 without 
the ir being much mi^ed. The houses are from one to two or three stories high, and 
Hat at the top, where they take the wr and often sleep all night. The better sort of these 
have a court on the inside, like a college. The common, run of houses have very little 
room; and even among great people it is usual for SO or 30 to lie in the small hall. 
Some houses will holil 3(W persons of both sexes, among whom arc 20 or 30 slaves; and 
those (jf ordinary rank generally three or four. 

At present the city of Alexandria is reckoned to liave about 14 or 15,000 inhabitants: 
tlu-Y arc in gcneial given to thieving and cheating; ami (like tneir predecessors) seditious 
aljovc all others, were they not ke|»t in awe by the seventy of their government. The 
British and Frerf^h carry on a considerable commerce witii them, and have each a consul 
resilling here. Some Venetian ships also sail thither yearly, but with the French colours 
and under the protection of France. TImj subjects of those kingaopis w hich keep no con¬ 
sul here arc subjected to tax by the grand signior : but the Jews have found out a method 
of indemnifying themselves, from this disadvantage; namely, by selling their commodities 
cheaper than other foreigners can aflbrd. They are also favoured by the fanners of the 
revenue; who know that if they do not pay some private regard to them, the Jews have 
it in their power to cause fewer mcrchaiulizcs to come into their port during the tw o years 
that their farm lasts. 

'i'he present city ; is a kind of peninsula, situated between the two>ports: tlmtto tlie 
w estward was cailed by.-tbe antients the Portus Eunostus, now the Old Port, and is by far 
the best; Turkishanchor tliere the other, called the New 
Port, is for the Chrb^ans-; at tim extremity of one of the arms of which stood the famous 
Pharos. The New* Port^' tiiNS only harbour for the Europeans, is-clogged-up 'with sand, 
insomuch that, in stormy wcatlier, ships are liable to- bilge; and the bottom being also 
rocky,, the cables soon chafe and part ; so that, one vessel clriv^ against a ^cond, and 
that against a third, they are perhaps all lost.. Of this there was a fatal instance 16 or 
18 years ago, in a gale of wiiid to the north-w^est, and -mnnbers have been since lost there 
at different times. If it ^ asked in Europe, Why do tliey not repair iho New Port ^ 
the answer is that in Turkey they destroy every thing and repair nothing. The did har¬ 
bour will be destroyed likewise, as the .ballast of vessels has been contioually thrown into 
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it for'thei]9,^t 2G0 years. I'iiC s|)irit oi* the TurkisU’goveniuiciit is to ruin the laliours of 
past ttgc^ aitd;(JiQ^troy liiO hopes of. futuit' tiiiifs;..becau.'ie the iMU'harity of ignoraiyL dcs- 
putisai never considers tp-oiorrun-.. , 

In tiuip of war iVlcxinulriaris of no iuiportance^r luj foa,tiljcation is to be seen ; e. cn the 
rai’iUon, with its lolty towers, caimot be defetuicil;' it has not four cannon fit for .service, 
nor a guiuier who knows bcuv to point them. The iOQ .janisaries who should form the 
garrison, reducetl to half that ntnuher, know nothing hut how to smoke a pijie. But 
AioxaiMlria is a place of w4itch the conquest would be of no value. A foreign power could 
not maintain itself there, as the country is without w utcr. Thi.s must be hronglit from 
tliQ Nile by tlie kalidj or canahof 12 leagues, which conveys it tliither every year at tlu; 
innudation.: It tills the .vaults or reservoirs dug under the antient cityj and this provision 
mast serve: till the next year. It U evident, tluTcfurcs tliat, were a foreign j>ower to take 
pussQssioin the canal . would be shut, and all .supplies of water cut ofl'. It is this canal 
alone which comjects Alexandria witii Egypt; for, tlpom its situation without the Delta, 
and tlio natai'e of tiie &uii, it really belongs to. the deserts of Africa. Its environs arc 
.sandy, ilat, and stevslc, without trees and >\ ithout houses, where \\c meet \\ iUi nothing laU 
the plant which yields the kali, and a row .of jaiiiiiKtrees, which follows the cowse of the 
kalidj. or canal. 

The city is governed like others, in the same kingdoin.; It hath a small gan i.^oii of 
.soldiers, part of which arc janisaries a^id Assaffs ; who arc very haughty and in.-olcnt, not 
only to stmngers hut to the iiiercantiic and industrious part.of the people, though ever so 
considerable and useful. The government is so remiss in favour of the-se wrctclies, that, 
Mrw Xurden iidortns us, one of them did not hesitate to kill a turmcr of the cu.stom.s, for 
refusing to take less of him than the duty imposed, and went off unpunished; it being a 
common salvo among them that what is done cannot he umlonc. 

The present condition of Alexandria is very dcs|Mcahlc, being now so &r ruincsl, that tli,':. 
rubbish, in many places, overtops the houses. The famous tower of Pharos-has long nee 
been demolished, and a castle, called Farillon, built in its place. The causeway, which 
joined the island to the continent, is broken down, and its place supplied by a .stone 
i)rUigo. of several arches. 

.Some parts of the old walls of tuc city present us with a mastcr>piece of antient masonry. 
I'ticy arc flanked with large towers, about 200 paces distant from each other, with small 
ones in tlic middle. Below arc magnificent casemates, which may serve for galleries to 
walk in. In the lower pert of the toivers is a. large square hall, whose roof is supported 
by thick column.s of Thchaie .stone. Above tliis are several rooms, ovoi’ which are plat¬ 
forms, more tlmn 20 paces square. The antient resci*voir«, vanlted with so much art, 
wlttch extend uiidrar the whole U>wn, apealmost entire at the end of 2000 yeaie. 

Damietta is rounded in a -semicircle on the eastern bank of tlic Nile, two leagues anil 
a half ^Qii#tlie mouth of it. The eye, placed at one of the ex^einities of the crescent, 
takes in its wliole< extent. It is reckmred. to contain 80^000 .soids. It luis several square.s, 
the most considenildc of which has rtll^ined the name of Mctichie. Tire ha/ars are filled 
with merchants^ y Sfiduriom okals or khans, collectiHg under their |)Ortieos the stuffs of 
India, the sHks of fOOiMit laihanon, sal ammoniac, and pyramids of pice^ pimlaiui that it.is- 
A commercial tow (t. * The. houses, those in particular w hich are on tiKiJxmks of tho river. 
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are very lofty. They have, in general, handsome saloon.«, built on the top of their terraces, 
which arc cheerful bclvidcres open to every wind, where the Turk, effeminately reclining 
on a sopha, passes his life in smoking, Jn looking on the sea, which bounds the horixon on 
one sidej and the great lake that extends itself on the other, and on the Nile, which 
running l)ctwcen them, traverses a rich country. Several large mosque.s adorned wiih 
lofty mittaretf, 4re dispersed over the town. 'I he public baths, lined with marble, arc 
distributed in. the same manner as those of (Irand Cairo. 

The port of Damietta is continually filled w ith a multitude of boats and smalf vessels; 
those called scherm serve to convey the inerchandixe on board the ships in the road, and 
to unload them ; the others carry on the coasting trade. This town carries on a great 
trade \viili Syria, with Cyprus, and Marseilles. The rico called Mexolaoni, of the fine.sl 
qutlitv there is in Egypt, is cultivated in the neighbouring plains; tlte c»|)orts of it amount 
innually to about (>,()()(>,OOO of livres. The other articles of the producc rif the country 
are linens, sal ammoniac, corn, A;c. A ruinous policy foi* the country prolftbits the espor- 
Iation of this last article; but the law i.S evaded, and it jiasscs under the name of rice. 

liosctta is pleasantly situated on the west side of that Iwanch of the Nile calk ii l>y the 
antients Boibitinum, affirmed by Herodotus to have been formed by art; the town and 
c.istle being on the right hand as you enter that river. Any one that sees the hills alioutr 
Bosegta would judge that they had been the nntient barriers of the sea, and conclixle that 
the sea has not lost more ground than the space Iietween tlie hills and the w ater. 

Uosotta is grow n a considerable place for Commerce, and hath some gof>d nninufartn'-e ? 
in the linen and cotton way ; but its chief hiisiiie:>s Is the curi'iage of grinds to Cairo ; all 
the European incrchandixe being brought thither from Alexandria by sea, and carried in 
boats to that capital; as tliose tlratare brought down from it on llie Nile arc there shippetl 
off for Alexandria; on which account the Euro|)Cans have here Uteir vice-consuls and 
factcMTs to transact their business; and tlic government maintains ii beig and custom-iion.so, 
and a garrison to keep all safe and quiirt. 

The inhabitants of Egypt may be distinguished into four classes ; the Arabians, Copts, 
Turks, and Mamlotiks. 

The first and most generally dispersed is that of llie. .\ral)s, wliivh may be divided into 
three classes. First,'the posteritv of those, who, on t!u*. conquest of Egypt by Amrou. in 
the year ha.stcncd ftom the IlcdJjui and every part of Arabia to settle in tbi.s coiiutrv. 
so justly celebrated for its fertility. Every one w as anxious to possess lands in it, and tlu; 
Delta was presently fiBed with foreigners, to the prejudice of the vanqniriiedd reeks. 
This first race is preserved hi tltc present das.s of fellahs or iHisbandinea and artizans. 
who still retain the chai^aetfcristic* featnresof their ancestors, but are taller and stronger 
made, the natural effect of a'more plciitifiil nourishtnent than tlvat of the deserts. In 
general the Egyptian pcn.stthts reach the hciglit of five feet tour indues., and many among 
them attain to five feeft six dr seveh. They arc imwcubr, without being fieriiy and'corpu¬ 
lent, as Miai will lie who are liardencd to ffitigue. Tboir skin, tanned liy the sun, is 
almost bhiek, but their cOiinfertandes have nothing di-sagreeabiCi tTbc greatest piirt of 
tliein have heads of a fine oval, large and projecting foreheads, and under a dark eyebrow 
a black, sunken, biit brilliant eye; the tioee large, but not aquiline, ArelWhaped mouths, 
and, without exception, fine teeth, Tho idhabitauts oif the great tOAvnsi moise motley. 
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Ji.'ivc a less tiyiforin nn<l marked physiognomy, ^’ho?e of the villages, on the contraiy, 
thrilling no alliances hut in their own families, have more general and more donstant 
characteristics, and something of ferocity in their air, which originates in the passions of a 
mind (rontinually soured I»y the perpetual war and tyranny which surround tlicin. 

A second class of Arabs is thnt of the Africans or Occidentals, who have arrived at 
ilifterentperiods add under different chiefs, and united themselves to tlie former; like 
them they arc descended from the Mussulmcn conquerors, who expelled the Greeks from 
Afauritiinia; like tliem they exercise agriculture and trades, but they are more especially 
, ^ numerous in the Said, where they have villages and even distinct sovereigns of their own. 

'fhfe third class is that of the Bedouins or inhabitants of the deserts, known to the 
antients hy the name o‘f Sccnitcs, that is dwellers in tents. Some of these, dispersed in 
flirnilies, inhabit the rocks, caverns, ruins, and sequestered places, where tlicre is water . 
others, united in tribes, encamp under low and smdkv tents, and pass their lives in per 
pikual jonmC 3 nngs, sodietimes in the desert, sometimes on the banks of the river; havin{j« 
Uo odifcr attachmerit t6 the soil than what arises from tlieir own safety or the subsisteiu c 
of their flocks. . There are tribes of them who arrive every year, after the inundation, from 
the heart of Africa; to profit by the fertility of tho country, and w ho, in the spring, retire 
into the depths of'tlie desert; others arc stationary in Egypt, where they fawn \amls, 
which they s^'and annually change. All of them observe among themselves staltad 
limits, which they never pass, on pain of war. They all lead nearly the Siirae kind of lift', 
and have the same manners and eastoms. Ignorant and poor, the Bedouins preserve an 
original character, ’^distinct from surrounding nations. Pacific in their camf\ they are 
every Hvhere else in an habitual state of war. The hmsbandmen, whom they pillage, hate 
them; the travellers, w’hom they despoil, speak ill of them; and the Turks, who dread 
them, endeavour to divide and cornipt them. It is calculated that the diflerent tribes of 
them in Egypt might form a body of 30,000 horsemen ; but these arc so dispersed and 
disunited that they arc only considered as robbers and yagalwnds. 

A second race of inhabitants arc the Copts, called in Arabic cl Kobt. Several families 
of them arc. to be found in the Delta; but the greatest part inhabit the Said, where they 
in some places occupy whole villages. Both history and tradition attest their descent from 
the people who were conquered by the Arabs; that is from that mixture of Egyptians, 
I’crsiuns, ami above all Greeks, who^ under the Ptoleipies and Constantines were so long 
in possession of Egypt. They differ fi'om the Arabs by their religion, which is Christianity, 
but they are again distinct from other Christians by their sect licing Eutychians. Their 
adherence to the theological distinctions of heresy has drawm persecutions on them oh 
the jiart of the other Greeks, which has rendered them irreconcilable enemies. When the 
Arabs conquered the country they took advantage of these animosities to enfeeble tliem 
both. The Copts have at length expelled thdr rivals, and, as tlicy have been always 
intimately acquainted with the interior of the country, they are become the depositaries of 
the registers of the lands and tribes. Under the name of writera, they are at Cairo tlxe 
intendants, secretaries, and collectors of government. These writers,, despised by the 
Turks, whom they serve, and hated by the peasants, whom they oppress, fonn a kind of 
separate rlass, the head of which is the Avriter to the principal. He disposes of all- em- 
ploymmts in that department, which,’according to the spirit of tlxc Turkish gpvemment* 
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he bestows on thc^bcstbuliler. T!ic Turks arc the otficers of govenitnent, and the C.'aUis 
or magistrates in the towns. 

The Mainlouks are originally slaves, imported from Georgia; but, having been first 
instructed by tlicir masters in the management of arms and horses, arc presented with their 
liberty; and, in a country of continual anarchy, soon vise into consequence. 'Hicy attach 
themselves to certain leaders, who, in order to keep their usurped authority, muintain 
them in the utmost exhravaganoe, and hive, recourse to every species of violence and ex¬ 
tortion to support tlie consequent. cxpctiCCs. These beys, though they acknmvlcdge the 
authority of tlie ^rand seignior, pay huii but a very precarious obedience, and arc, in fact 
the only governors of Under them the inhabitiuts are grievously oppressed, being 

scarcely possessed of any security for person or property. 

We may easily judge tiiat in such a country every thing is analagous to so ^vrctchcd a 
government. Wherever the cultivator enjoys not the fruit of his labour he works only by 
constraint, and agriculture languishes. Wherever there is no security in property tlicrc 
can be no industry to procure it, and the arts must remain in tlieir infancy. Wlietever 
knowledge has no object men will do nothing to acquire it, and their minds win continue 
in a state of barbarism. Suen is the condition of Egv pt. Ihe greater part of the lands 
arc in the hands of the beys, tlie Mamlouks, and the professors of the law; the number ot 
the other proprietors is extremely-sjnall, and their property liable to a thmisand imposi¬ 
tions. Every nximent some contiibution is to be paid or some damage repaired ; tlure 
is no right of succession or inheritance for real property; every tiling returns to govern¬ 
ment, from which every thing must be repurchased. 'I'hc peasauts'are hired labourers, to 
whom no more is left than barely suffices to sustain life. Tiic rice and corn they gathci 
arc carried to the table of their masters, and nothing reserveil for them but dourra or 
Indian millet, of which Uiey make a bread, without leaven, which is tasteless when cold. 
This bread, baked by a fire, kindled with the dried dung of butfaloes and cows, is, with 
water and onions, tlicir ouiy food throughout the year ; and they esteem tliemselves happy 
if they can sdmetimes procuixj a little honey, cheese, sour milk, and dates. Flc.sh meat 
and fat, which tliey arc passionately fond of, make their appearance only on tlie great 
festivals, and tliosc who are . in the best circumstances. 

Tlicir ivhole.ifiothing consists in a shirt ot coarse, blue linen, and in a clumsy, black cloak 
their iiead-dr^ is a sort of cloth bonnet, over w'hich they roll a long handkerchief of re<l 
woollen: tbcfr iwih^ iejjs, and breasts are naked, and the greatest part of them do not even 
wear drawers.^ Theic halHlatbns^j^ huts, in which they are siiftbcatcd with 

heat and smoke^kiirid fr^ueptly attai^ra by maladies arising from uncleanness, Immidily, 
and unwlmlesoinorfi^lipftnd,! fO®®snre of their wretchedness, to these phy^^ical 

evils are addccl-oontinuai ^ the robberies of the Arabs and the extortion.' 

of the Alamloii^ frnhi^. li^d^ die anxieties of a perpetual civil war. 

This isa ju|t! p^ture:Ofi^U ^>|ttage8» and equally resembles die towns. At Cairo 
itself, a striingeis at his; arriv»l^ is sjbruck with die universal appearance of wretchedness 
and iniseiy. ■ The . esoweis which throng-the streets present to his , siglit nothing but hideou.s 
rags and di.sgusting nudities. It is true he often meets with horsemon ,jrieWy dad ^ but 
Ihi.s di.'^play of luxury only renders the contrast of indigem c the more shocking. Every 
thing he SOO.S or hears rcMiiinds him he is in the counti'y of »;lavci y and tyranny. Nothing 

Voi.. n. 0*1 * 
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is talked of but intestine troubles, the public misery, pecuniary extortions, bastinadoes, 
and murders. There is no security for life or property. The blood of men is shed like 
that of the vilest animals. Justice herself puts to death without formality. The officer of 
the night, in his rounds, and the officer of the day, in his circuit, judge, condemn, and 
execute, in the twinkling of an eye, without appeal. Executioners attend them, and, on 
the first signal, the head of the unhappy victim falls in the leathern bag, in which it is 
received for fear of soiling the place. Were even the appearance of criminality necessaiy 
to ^expose to the danger; of punishment, this would be more tolerable; but frequently, 
without any other reasrni Uian the avidity of a powerful cluef, or the information of an 
enemy, a man is sufhmoncd before some bey, on spapicion of hamg money. A sun: is 
demanded from him, and if he denies that he posjsesses it, he is throwp on his back, and 
receives 2* or 300 blows on the soles of his fast, nay sometimes is put to death. Unfor- 
tunatc is he who is suspected of . being in easy circumsumces! A hundred spies aie 
every moment ready to accuse him, and it is only by assuming the appi^raiice of poverty 
that he can hope to escape the rapaciousness of power, , 

Nul>ia,' a kingdom of Africa, bounded on tlic north by Egypt; on the east .by the Re d 
«ca and part of Abyssinia; on the west by the kingdoms of Tagua, Oaog», and desert oJ' 
Gcrham. The river Nile runs through it, on tlie I)ank9 of which and tbe^ of the ot)n i 
rjvers it is pretty fruitful, hut in other places barren, sandy, and in want of water. 'I'o 
the west of the Nile is the desert of Bahouda, whiett is five days journey oyer, being tlit 
usual road from Egypt to Abyssinia. Money is laf no use in tl^ country in the way of 
trade, it being ail carried on by way of exchange. Their bread and drink .b made of a 
small red seed, called doca or sell, which is very ill tasted. Their houses have mud 
walls, being very low', and covered with reeds. *1116 habit of the better sprt is a vest 
Avithout sleeves; and they have no coverings for tlie heads, legs, and feet; dm common 
people wrap a piece of linen cloth atout thenij and the chiidren go quite naked. They 
area stupid, debauched sort of people, having neither modesty, civility, npr religion; 
though they profess to be Mahometans. The productions of this countiy- ’ ^ gold> 
phants' teeth, civil, and sandal wood; and they send a great many slayes into Egypt: ii»e 
principal towns known to the Europeans are Dangola and Sennaar. , , ^ ^ 

It is famous for a race of liorscs, tlw most powerful and docile iu’^e. wprltl. These 
animals are generally about 16 hands high; and, by Mr. Bruce,.Who lia8-j|[vcn the most 
scientific account of them, they are said to i>c the breed wWeb .was into Nubia 

at the Saracen cmiquest, ancl has been •preserved' ^ I'epre 
sents this as a much nobler animal tlian the Ar^Pb-iyEI*^* filjg,ufiD (says he) the 

Nubian liorsP would make in point of fipctnej^ .is 

different from tbkt of the Arabian; butif. b^u|i®;iynjm«try of parts, ^rcat size and 
strength, the mpst agile, nervous, and , tl||ij»icist cl^p 'movcinci^^ of 

totiguc, docility of temper, and sepmipg i^cjuneiit; tobeyppdjft^ ^ any oU 
domestic animal, can promise any thing fpr a. st^on, the Nubian is, ^yea|V^ 
flie mo.st eligible in the w orld.’* He thinks* and justly thinlis, tiiat im should at 

bast he made to import tlmm into this king^m. “ The expence (he sayS) would not be 
great, thpufii there might be some trouble and application necessary; but 4f adroitly 
manjjgod not much even of that. The Nubians ojne very jealous in keeping up the 
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pedigree of their horses, M’hich are black or white, but a vast proportion of the former to 
the latter.” Our author never saw the colour which we call grey, i. e. dappled; but he 
lias seen some bright bays, and some inclining to sorrel. All noble horses in Nubia arc 
said to be descended from one of the five upon which IMahomet and his four immediate 
successors, Abu Beer, Omai, Atmen, and All, fled from Mecca to Medina the night of 
tlie Hegira. No one will pay much regard to this legendary tale, or believe that the 
strength and beauty of this breed of horses is owing to any virtue communicated to tlic 
lirst of them by the prophet and his apostles. Mr. Bruce accounts for their excellcBcc 
u[)on rational principles “ I'he best horses of the Arabian breed are found (he says) in 
the tribe of Mowel|j and Annecy, which is about 36^ north latitude. Dongala, which is 
in 2(f latitude, seemed to him to be the centre of excellence for this noble animal.” 
1 Icnce he infers that the bounds in which the horse is in greatest perfection are between 
tlie 20th and 36th degrees of latitude, and between 30 degrees of longitude east from 
(i recnwich and the banks of the Euphrates. If to the effects of climate we add the man¬ 
ner of feeding the Nubian horses, we shall perhaps have the true cause of their superiority 
over all others. “ They are kept fat upon doru, and suffered to eat nothing green but the 
.short roots of grass that are to be found by the side of the Nile after the sun has w ithered 
it. This is dug out where it is covered with earth, and appears blanched and laid ui 
small hea[)s once a-day on the ground before them.” 

Turkish Nubia extends to the 21st degree of latitude, and comprehends the mountains 
of Aihjm and the port of Gidid. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Jfis-j oKioA I. Vir.w oi- THF. Turkish Empire. 

countries wliich constitute the Turkish empire have been inhabited by nations of 
^ vWtYcrent manners, languages, and origin ; but who have been, in several different 
ftges, wlioWy or partially united liy the performance of the same religious rites, and by 
bring subjects of the same government. 

'l"he fust event in their liislory is the erection of the tower of Babel in the land of 
Sliiiuir. Whether this w'as the act of the whole human race or only of the followers ol 
Nimrod, and whether its consequences were a lasting confusion of languages or some tem¬ 
porary impediment in the communication of ideas, we shall not attempt to decide. It i.', 
however, generally supposed that about the time of this confusion the sons and grand¬ 
children of "Noah began to lead forth distinct colonies to occupy different regions of tin 
earth, (^f these, Javan, the son of Japhet, the supposed father of the Cl reeks ; Tlras oi 
the Thracians ; Arphaxad ol the Mesopotamians ; Ashur of the Assyrians; Cush of the 
Baliylonians ; Jaid of the lA’dians ; Aram of the Syrians ; Canaan of the Canaanites and 
the Phenicians; Mezraiin of the Eg}fptians and Philistines; and Phut of the shepherd- 
iff Xtibia. Nimrod and Ashur apjiear early to have erected empires; the former fsxlug 
his capital at Babylon and the latter at Nineveh. These empires or kingdoms seem, how¬ 
ever, to hstve paid some tlegrcc of homage to that early race of Persian kings to which 
Chedorlaomer liclongs. 

As the world was early overspread with idolatry, or at least its seeds began to unfold in 
many diflerent countries, Clod was pleased to raise up a race of extraordinary men about 
€000 years before the Christian era, to assert the unity of his nature and the purily of 
his worship, 'riicsc were the patriarchs, Abraliani, Isaac, Jacob, and their families ; thcli 
manners ri scinbled those of the present Arabians, only that they never practised robbery; 
and, as the world was but thinly inhabited, were enabled to feed tlieir flocks on fertile 
lands, instead of being obliged to wander in the deserts. 

M ilhin about €00 years of the eall of Abraham, the descendants of Jacob were led, by 
an extraordinary train of circumstances, to go down into Egypt. Here their numbers 
prodigiously increased, being tripled every generation ; they forgot the purity of tlieir wor¬ 
ship, and though at tirst kindly treated by the Egyptians, after some revolution had taken 
plai'C in tlic government, became objects of jealousy, and were treated with tjie most cruel 
severity. About two centuries after they were delivered from this bondage, and led by 
Moses for 40 years in the wilderness of Sinai. .At that mountain they received their law, 
a singular collection of moral, political, and ceremonial institutions, many of which had 
been known and practised by the patriarchs before the late defection in religion. 

Canaan was at this lime inhabited by several M urlikc, industrious, and ingenious nations, 
who were addicted to the grossest idolatry. To revenge this insult to his character, the 
Almighty gavi; their land to tlie Israelites, who were commanded to show them no merry, 
^'he descendants of Jacob did not, however, utterly destroy them, but, on the contrary^ 
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soon imitated tlieir practices, and thus brought upon themselves a succession of calamities. 
I’licy were at this time suhjeitt to judifes, who prohahly jiossessed no local authority, hut 
had established an influence bv their virtues and ahililit s. Sumetiines they "‘warned the 
whole land of Canaan, hut at other times their authority st ems to have been more limited, 
so that several of these judges governed at t!ie same time. 

After that the Israelites had boen coverued by judges about dOO years, they were desirous 
to have a hing, who should be tiu'ir chief eommander in uar and their chiet magistrate at 
home. Their hist king was Saul, a man of extraorilinury stature ; the second David, 
cclcliratcd for his che([uered life, his pietv, and his conquests; and the third was Solomon, 
<listingnished for his wisdom and for an astonishing uhundance oi wealth ; this wealth was 
probably obtained by the victories oi his talliiu', tlse trii)ule ol the neighbouring nations, 
and the commerce which, bv sea and land, was carried on with Imiia and Atrica. He 
erec'toil many public buildings, tlic most celebrated ol w'hich was tlsc tem]>le. 

The death of Solomon Avas .succeeded by a schism among the Israelites; the tribes oi 
.ludaii and llcnjamin adhering to the |)OSlerilv of David, while the other brandies ol tin; 
fainilv of .facob chose to themselves a king, who was named .Icrohoam. 1 ho kingdom ot 
.hidah was governed sometimes hv pious and soamtimes hv idolatrous ja inces ; but tliougli, 
oil some occasions, it exerted considerable vigour, was neviu' alile to regain that ch:iraclcr 
it sustained in the days of David and of Solomon. I.srael, on the contrary, at once sunk, 
into idolatry, and had for its kinus a .suc(;ession ot wieked rulers, ot -.everal ditlereut lami- 
lies. The conlcnfions between these rival states prepared the way for a third kingdom, 
that of Syria or Damascus, to obtain con^ideralile power. 'J'lie 1> iibadad.s, avIio governed 
i;jis la.st country, '.vero very forinitlalfle and cruel adversaries to both the Israeliti.sh hou.se.-, 
but were at lengtii coinpletelv subdued by 1 iglatbpile/.er, king ol .As.yvria. 

It i.s [irobablc that the origin and revolutions of tlie A.-'''yrian monarchy were as iollows : 
the founder of it was Ashiir, tlie .second son ol Slii'iii, who went out ot Sliinar, eiii-.er l y 
apjX'intment of Nimrod, or to elude tb.e lur\ ot a tyrant; couduetetl a huge bi/hN ui 
adventurers into Assyria, and laid the foundation ot Nine\cli t^ticn. x, \i.). i iiese eveii!,- 
happened not long after Nimrotl had e.stahli.slKil the ChaUlean monarciiy, ami fixed lii- 
residence at Babylon. The Persian historians .sujiMosc tirat tlie kings ot Persia, at tiu- 
lirst rlynasty, were the same with the kings ol Assyria, ol wlioin Zohah or Niii rod wa- 
the founder of Pahel. It does not, however, apjiear tliat Ninirovl reigncil in A.->>yria, 
The kingdoms of Ivabvlon and Assyria were originally distinct and .separate (Micah a. \i. . 
and in tlii.s stale tliev remained until Ninus con«|uorcd iialndon, anti made it Uibutaiy tt» 
thn .V.ssyrian empire. Ninus, the successor ot .Asliur, ((»en. x, xi.) seizt.'d on Chaltu\i 
after the (hath of Nimrod, and united the kingdoms of Assyria anti Babylon. llii.-^ great 
prince is said to liavi' subdued .Asia, Persia, Media, Ivgypt, &e. It he did so the etlects 
of liis conquests were of no duration; for in the days ot Abraham we do not tind that 
yiiy of tlie neighbouring kiiigdom.s w< re .subject to .Assyria. He Avas sucoeeiled hv Scim- 
raiiiis, a princess of an heroic miud, bohd, enterprising, fortunate, butol w hom many tabu- 
loti.-' things have been recorded. It afipears, liowevcr, that there were t'vo piincc.sse.- ol 
the same name, avIio llonrishcd at A’crv difl'erent pcriod.s. One ot them was the con.- 1 at 
of Ninus; and the other lived live generations before Nitocris. queen ot Nebuehc.dmv.c!!'. 

\V hether there avus uninterrupted scries of kings from Ninus to Sardanapalus or not 

V'oL. 11, ^ ^ 
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still a «]iK'.stion. Some suspicion has arisen tliat the. list whirh Cresias has ^iva n ol (he 
Assyrian kinj^s is not genuine; for many names in it arc of Persian, ]'’.gyptiaM, and Cireeiar. 
extraction. 

Nothing momorabh^ has been recorded ooneerning the snceessors of Nines and Send- 
ramis. Ol'lhat efieminatc race of princes it is barely said that they ascended the tlirone, 
lived in indolence, and died in their palace at Nineveh. Diodorus n latcs that in tli! 
reign oi Teutames, the Assyrians, solicited !»y Priam, tlieir vassal, sent to the; rmjaiis a. 
supply of <20,(too foot aufl <200 chariots, luulcr the commajul of Meinnon, son of'I'itiM.iv.i'. 
pn.'sident of P('rsia. IJiit the truth of ti)is relation Is rendered doubtful by (lie acconnS 
of otlu'r writers. 

Sardauapalus was the lastf)f the antleut Assyrian kings, (^)ntenlning his indo!'':il and 
\oluptuous course ot life, Arbi>ces, governor of Media, uithdnnv his alh'gianci', aud ru u 
up in rebellion against him. lie was enev)uruged in this revolt by the. adv ice and assistance 
ot llelesi.s, a (’iialdean priest, •.vho engaged the ilabylonians to follow the example of t!ie 
jMcdes. These powerful ju'iiices, aided hy the Persians and other allie.s, who des]>i.s<ul the. 
ell'eminacy, or dreaded tlic tyranny ol’ tlieir .Assyrian lords, attacked the eniiiire on ad 
sides. Their mo.st vigorous clVorls were in tlie beginning unsuccessful. Pirm and detn - 
mined, however, in tlieir opposition, they at Icngtli prevailed, tlefeated tlu’: Assyrian ai tnv. 
besieged Sardanapahis in his ca[)ital, which they tlcmolishcd, and became masters of the 
empire. 11. C. 8‘JI. 

After tlie deatli of vSardanapahis tlic Assyrian empire was divided into three kiugtloin^ , 
vi/. the Median, Assyrian, and Bahylouian. Arhaccs retained the supreme pnwir and 
authority, and fixed his resid('nec at F.oliatana in Media. He nominated govciiioi- in 
Assyria and Babylon, who wen- honoured with the title of kings, while they ixmained 
subject and trihutarv' to the Median monarchs. Belesis received the goveruuu ut of ilab-,- 
loii as the n'ward of his services ; and I'hul was intrusted with that of A.^s\^i,^. Tin 
A^'vrian governor gradually enlarged the boundaries of his kingdom, aiul wa.s sucer< dvd 
hy 'l'iglath-j)i!eser, Salmanasar, and Sennacherib, who asserted and mainlaiiied tlu ii iude 
pendancy. After thewleath of Assar-hud<lon, the Ijrotlier and succe.ssor of Seiiuai iiei ii». 
tin- Kingdom of As-syria was split, and anjiexed to the kingdoms of Media and Bahylon. 
Several trilmtary princes afterwards reigned in Nineveh, luit no partieiilar account of them 
i- found in the annals of antient ttations. W’c liear no more of the kings of Assyria l)!itof 
tliose of Bahylon. C'yaxares, king of .Media, assisted Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
m the .siege of Nineveh, wliich they took and destroyed. B. C. ({(>(>. 'J lie Chaldean or 
BahyIoni.sh kingdom was transferred to the Modes after the reign of Nalioir.idius, sou of 
F.vilmerodaeh, and grandson of Nebnehadnezzar. He is styled Belshazz.er in the sacred 
H'conls, and was compicred hy Cyrus. B. C. 

Bahylon was surrounded w ith walls, in tliick'nc.ss 87 feet, in height 3,)0 feet, and in eoin- 
pass 480 furlongs, or b’O of our miles. Thus Herodotus, who was himself at Baliylon ; 
and though some di.sagrce with him in these dimensions, yet mo.st w riters give us the saim^ 
or near the same as he does. Diodorus Siculus diminishes the cireumferciiec of tliesc 
walls very con.sidcrably, and takc.s somewhat from the height of them as in Herodotus ; 
though he seems to add to their bjcadth, hy saying tliat six chariots might drive a-lacast 
thereon; while the former writes that one chariot only might turn upon them; but then 
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1;*' pliicrs biiildin^s on raHi side of flit; top of tliese walls, M liicli accordiu" ta liim, wen; 
fi!it one slory ; wliicli may piY iiv well reconcile them togetlicr in tins respect. It 
idi'^iTveil that those who ^iv(? th<; iiei;^!it of these Avails but at. .30 cubits .speak of them only 
a.s they were after the lime of Darim. IlYsta.spi.s, who had ciui.^cd them to be lieaten dowr* 
to tliat lcv<-l. "J'hese walls formed an exact square; eaclj side of A^lliell was 1*20 fmlorii:- 
or 1.3 miles in length; and were all built of large bricks, eemeuted togetlier with bitune;;, 
whieh, in a .‘^laat time, grows hardt r than the very brick an<i stone wiiieh it eeni' i'.i' 
'Ha; city was cncompas.sed without tlie walls with avast ditch, Idled with \\al'>r, and 
lined with bricks on both sides ; and as the eartli that was dug out of it serve.1 to n.ak :* 
the bricks, we may judge of the depth and largcne.ss of the ditch from the iieight and 
tliiekncss of the walls. In tlie whole compass of the wall there were 100 gap s, lliat i 
‘2.3 on each of the four .sides, all made of .solid bras.s. Between every two ol these gate . 
at proper ili.slances, were three towers, and four more at the four corners ot this greai 
.square, and liirce between each of thc.se corners and tho next gate on citlwr ^ide, and ' ar. 
of these lowers was ten feet higher than the W'alls. Bnt this is to he uiuh rslood (;ii!y - i 
tho.'^e parts of the walls where towers wore needful for defence. Tor some part'- oi tncM 
being ii})on a morass and inaccessible by an enemy, the hiljour and cost was sparnii . 
which, though it must have .spoiled the symmetry of the whole, inii.st he allowed to Iia\ ■ 
savoured of good economy ; though that is what one would not have expected Irom ,i 
prince who liad been so deteniiiiied us Nebuchadnezzar must have hiaai to make 
eitv complete both for strength and heauty. 'Hie whole number then ot tln ^v- towe. > 
amounted to no more tlam U.jO ; whereas a much grt'ater numher wouhl have been 
netessarv to have made the uniformity complete all round. I'rom the. g.j gates on eaiM 
side of this square thert* was a straight street, extending to the corrt sponding gate in in. ■ 
0 ])[) 0 hite wall; whence tlie whole number of streets must have been hut ; iuit tia n 
ihcv were each about 1.3 miles long; 2,3 of them eros.sing the other ‘.'.3 e\;ictly at : ig.it 
angle-. Besides these whole streets wo must reckon four hall*.street.s, wiiicli v.e.<* hut 
rows of houses facing the four inner ^^ides ol the wall>. 'Ihesc four iialt->treets wore 
prt)pcrly the four sides of the city w’ithin the w all.-;, and were each ot them ‘2(i0 i( et 
broad; the wliole streets lieing aliout 1.30 of the .-im)'!. By tlii> intersection ot the .•(> 
slreots the city was divided into (i7h' .squares, each of tour furlongs and a liall on each 
side, or two mih's and a quarter in comjiass. Bound these squares, oii evi ly .side, 
towards the street.s, stooil the houses, all of three or tour stories in lieight. heanlilied w itli 
all manner of ornaments; and the siiaec between each ot tiiese squares was all void or 
taken up by yards or gardens, and tlie hke, cither for pleasure or coiivenience. 

A branch of the ]'Ai[>hrate.s divided tlie eit- into two, running in the midst oi it from 
north to .south, over which, in the very middle ol the city, was a hridgt', a lurlong in 
Iciwth, or ratlier more, and indeed much more if we liearken to others, who ay it was 
no Ic.ss than live stades or furlongs in length, though hut dt) feci broad, a <li!h'nnce wo 
sliall never he able to decide. 'Phis bridge, however, is .said to have Ir en built with 
wonderful art, to supply a defect in the bottom of the river, which v ms all '^andy. z\t 
each end of this bridge were two palaces; the old palace on the ca^t side, the new one 
on the west side of the river; the former of vThi.'h took up four ot the scpuires above* 
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mftntioned and the latter nine. 1 he temple of Bclus, which stood next to the ohl iwlaee^ 
look up another of the same squares. 

The whole city .stood in a large Hat or plain, in a very fat and deep soil; that pa; I or 
half of it on the ( ast side of the river was the old city, and the other on Uh' we :-1 v as 
ailded by Xelaiehadnexzar, botii being inchided within tlie vast square, bounded by tia^ 
walh aforesaid. ■ The form of the whole was seemingly borrowed from Nim veh, whis h 
was also 48t) furlongs; but though it was equal in dimensions to this city, it was less wiiii 
respect to its form, whieli was j>arallelogra>n; w liercas that of llabylon was an i Nact 
.•square. It is .sni^posed that Nebuchadnezzar, avIio had destroyed that old seal of the 
.Assyrian empire, proposed tliat this now one should rather exceed it; and that it was in 
onler tO fill it with inhat)itants tliat he transported such nmnliers of captives fioni titlu r 
countries liither; tiiongh that is what may he disputed, seeing he therein only followed 
the constant practice of tlie kini£S of Assyria, who fbought this the most certain means of 
assuring the coiuptcst.'i eitluT to thcmscKos or their po.sterity. 

Rut it plainly appears tliat it was iKwef wliolly inhabiteil, so lliat even in the meridian 
ol its glory, it may be comjiarod with the llower of the field, which flourishes to-dav. and 
lo-inoiTow is no more. It never had tina^ to grow' up to what Nebncliadnezzar \i.sibiv 
intended to have made it; for Cyrus renauing the scat of the empire so<m after to Slju- 
slum, Babylon fell by degrees to utter decay ; yet it must he owned that no connti'v was 
better able to support so vast and populous a city, had it been completed up to iis llrsi 
design. But so far was it from being finished, according to its first design, tliat w laii 
Alexander came to llabylon, Q. Curtins tells us no more than .00 furlongs of it were then 
built; which can he no otherwise understood tlian of so much in length: and il'wo allow 
the breadth to be as much as the length (which is the utmost that can be alloweii), it will 
follow that no more than 8100 s(|iKire furlongs were then built upon : but the whole sp u r 
within the walls contained 14,400 sipiare furlongs; and tlieretbrc there must have hrrn 
b'UOO square furlongs llien remaining unliuill, which Ciirlius tells us were jiloaglied and 
sown. And besides this the houses w cae not eontignoiis, but all built with a void .spiu"; 
on each side between hoiisr and house. 

The. next great work of N'< hiicliadnezzar was the temple of Belus : the wonderful tower, 
however, that stood iu tin middle of it, was not his work, hut was liuilt many ages before; 
th^ and the fiimous tower of llaiiel being, as is eommonly sujipo.sed, one and the .'^ame 
.^Irueture. Tlii.s tower is said to have been composed of eight pyramidal ones, raiserl 
afiove one anotlier, and by Herodotns said to have been a furlong in height; but as there is 
an ambiguity in bis expression, it has been di.spntcd whether each of the towers was a 
furlong in length, or the whole of them taken together. On the latter supposition, whieli 
i.s the most probable, this tower mn.st have exceeded the highest of the Mgypti;!!! pyramids 
by 17.9 feet, tliough it fell short of its breadth at the basis bv 3.9. The way to go ii|) was 
by stairs, on the outside, round it; and this made the appearance oi <'ig,ht towev.s. one 
above the other. Till the time of Nebuchadnezzar it is tlionght this tower was all the 
temple of Belus ; but as lie did by all the other antient buildings of the city so he did by 
this, making great addition thereto by va.st edifices erected round it in a sf(uare of two 
furlongs on every side, and just a mile in circuinference, which cKcceded tiie sf|uarc at 
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the temple of Jerusalem by 1800 feet. On the outside of these buildings was a wall, 
which inclosed the whole; and in consideration of the regularity wherewith this city was, 
to ail appearance marked out, it is supposed that this wall was equal to the sfiuarc of the 
city w'herein it stood, and so is concluded to have been two miles and a half in circum¬ 
ference. In this wall was several gates, leading into the temple, and all of solid brass; 
which is thought may have been made out of the brazen sea, and brazen pillars, aiul 
otlier vessels and ornaments of the kind, which Nebuchadnezzar had transported from 
.lerusalcin; for in this temple he is said to have dedicated his spoils from that of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

In this temple were several images or idols, of massy gold, and one of them 40 feet in 
height; the same, as supposed, with that which Nel)uchadnezzar consecrated in the ]»IaiMs 
of Dura; for though thi.s last is said to have been GO cubits or 90 feet high, these ditm u- 
^ions u})pcar so incredible that it has been attempted to reconcile them into one, by sup- 
jiosmg that in the yo feet height the ptidestal is incHided, and that the 40 feet are for the 
lieight of the statue without tlic pedestal; and being said to have weighed 1000 talents of 
Babylon, it is thence coinjiuted that it was worth 3,500,000/. of our money. In a w ord, 
the w hole weight of the statues and decorations, in Diodorus Siculus, amounting to 5000 
and odd talents in gold, the whole is estimated at above g 1,000,000/, of our money ; and 
a sum about equal to the same in treasure, utensils, and ornaments, not UK'ntioned, is 
allowed for. 

Next to this tem[)lc, on the east side of the river, stood the old palace of the king of 
Babylon, being four miles in circumference. Exactly op[)ositc to it, on the other .side of 
rile river, was the new' palace, built by Nebuchadnezzar, eight miles in circumference, and 
conseipuuitly four times as big as the old one. 

But notliing was more wonderful at Babylon than the hanging gardens, which Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar made in complaisance to his wife Amyte; who, being a Mode, and retaining 
strong inclination for the mountains and forests of her own country, was tlesirous ot having 
something like them at Babylon. They are said to have contained a stjuarc of four ple- 
thra, or 400 feet on each side; and to have consisted of terraces, one above another, 
carried up to the height of the wall of the city ; the ascent from terrace to terrace being 
by steps, ten feet wide. The whole pile consisted of substantial arches upon arches, and 
w-as strengthened by a w-all, surrounding it on every side, Q*2 feet thick; tuid the llooi s on 
each of them were laid in this order; first, on the tops of the arches was laid a bed m 
pavement of stones, lb’ feet long and 4 feet broad; over this was a layer of wood, mixed 
with a great quantitx’ of bitumen ; and over this two courses of brek, closely cemented 
together with plaster, and over ail these were thick sheets of lead, and on this the earth or 
mould of the garden. 'I'hc floorage was designed to retain the moisture of llie mould w hich 
was so deep as to gi\ e root to the greatest trees, which were planted upon e\ cry terrace, to 
gether with great vaiicly of other vegetables, pleasing to the eye. Upon the uppermost 
of these terruees was a reservoir, supplied hy a certain engine w ith water ti oin the river, 
from which the gardens on the other terraces were supplieil. 

The other woiks attributed to Nebuchadnezzar by Berosus and Abydenu-s were the 
banks of Uie river, the artificial canals, and the great artificial lake, suiil to nave been sunk 
hy Semiramis. 'J'lie canals were cut out by the cast sidiSi of the r.iqibratcs, to convey the 
VoL. II. b'E ® 
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M ater of the ri\ cr when it overflowed its banks into the Tigris, before they reached Ikiby- 
lon. The lake was on the west side of Babylon; and, according to the lowest computa¬ 
tion, 40 miles square, 1 ()0 in compass, and in depth 35 feet, as we read in Hci'odotus,^ or 
75 as Megasthenes will have it; the former, perhaps, measured from the surface of tlic 
sides, and the latter from the top’s of tlie banks that were cast up upon diem. Ibis lake 
was dug to receive the waters of the river, while the banks W'cre building,on each side of 
it. But both the lake and the canal Avhich led to it Avere prcser\x*d ^er that lake Ava.s 
completed, being fonml of gn^at use^ not only to prevent all overfloAviugs, buttokeep Avater 
‘all Uic vear, as in a common reservoir, to be let out on proper occasion* by sluices, for 
‘die iinprovement of the land.* 

' ■’ ^riie' hanks Ai ere built of brick and bitumen on both sides of the river, to keep it Avithin 
its channel; and extended on each side throughout die Avhole length of the city, and even 
fartiiCi',-'according to some, Avho reckoned diey extended IdO furlongs, or £0 miles; 
■^AVh^ntc it is *c6hciuded thev must huA^ begun tAvo miles and a halt above the city, and 
Mve l^ecn 'Cohtiiined 'an' crpial distance beloAi' it, die length of the city being wo more than 
‘15 miles. • Vi^idiift die city they Avcrc built fi-om tiic bottom of the river, and of the same 
thielihess Avith tlic'AValls of the city itsdf. Opposite to each street, on either side ot the 
rivetj' AA''as^‘'a britzen ;j;at^, in the said Avail, with stairs leading doAVii from it to the river: 
th’t^c gates''werb open by. day and shut by night. 

■BerosW,* Mi^gsistheines, find Abydenus attribute all these Avorks to Nclmcliadhez/ar; 
blit Herodotus‘tells'us the’bridge, the banks, and the lake Avere the work of a queen 
•titVcr him,Vt!allbd Nitocris, Avho may have tinished Avhat Nebuchadnezzar left imperfect, 

•' anti thferice they havi* had the honour this historian gives her of the Avhole. 

' As Babylon AA^as thus strongly fortifietl, Cynis, Avhen he had defeated the Chaldean 
army, fbund it no easy matter to reduce it to sulijection. Not onlj Avere the Avails ot a 
prodigious height, but the number of men to defend them Avas very great, and the place 
Anas stored AVith all sorts of provisions for 20 years. Cyrus, desparing of being able to 
take such a city by storm, caused a line of circumvallation to be draiA’n quite round it, 
with a' large and deep ditch, reckoning that if all coniinunication Avith the country Averc 
broke off, thC besieged AA'odld be obliged to surrender through famine. Tliat, his troops 
might ndt be too liiuch fatigued, he divided liis army into tAA^elve bodies, appointing each 
body its month to guard the trenches; but the besieged looking upon themselves to be 
' out of all' datigeir, by reason of tlieir higli Avails and magazines, insulted liim from the ram- 
‘ parts, and looked upton all flic trouble he gave himself as so much unprofitable labour. 

After Cyi’us had spent two Avhole years before Babylon without making any progress in 
the siege, he at last thought of the following stratagem, Avhich put him in possession of it. 
He AA'as infomicd that a great annual solemnity was to be held at Babylon; and tliat the 
inhabitants, on that occasion, An-ere accustomed to spend the whole night in drinking and 
debauchery: this lie therefore thought a proper time for surprising them; and accordingly 
sent a strong detachment to the head of the canal leading to the great lake, with orders at 
a certain time to break down the dam Avhich Avas between tlie lake and the canal, and to 
turn the whole cureont into the lake. At the same time he appointed one body of troops 
at the place AvherC the river entcrc^d the city, and another Avliere it came out; ordering 
them- to march in by tlie bed of the river as soon a.s tlu'y should find it fordable. 
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Towards the evening he opened tlie head of the trendies on bodi sides the river, above 
the city, that the water might discharge itself into them ; by which means, and the breaking 
down of the great dam, the river ivas soon drained. Then the two above-mentioned bodies 
of troops, according to their orders, entered the channel; the one commanded by Gobryas 
and the other by Gadates ; and lindihg the gates all left open, by reason of the disoixlcrs 
of that riotous night, they penetrated into the very heart of the city withojit opposition ; 
and meeting, according to agreement, at the palace, they surprised the guards, and cut 
them in pieces; those wdio were in the palace opening the gates to know the cause of tliis 
confusion, the Persians rushed in, took the palace, and killed the king, who came out to 
meet them sword in hand. Thus an end was jiutto Ihc IJabYlonian empire ; and Cyrus 
took possession of Babylon for one called in Scripture Darius the Mode, most probably 
Cyaxares II. uncle to Cyrus. 

Among the other conquests which w’cre atchieved by Cyrus was that of Lydia, a king¬ 
dom w'iiich had extended its influence over the Grecian states in Asia Minor. Lydia w as 
at this time governed by a king, named Crmsus, who had been distinguished by tlje unin- 
teiTupted felicity of the former part of his life. He was much attached to the religion and 
learning of the fJ reeks, and entertained such of their sages as vi.sited his court with tlie 
utmost hospihdity. Solon, the Athenian law-giver, having left his own country that h«! 
might iliscovcr how far liis institution.s w ould be regarded during his absence, in tlic course 
of his tour waited upon tlie munificent monarch. Crofsus first showed him his lreasure.s. 
After all had been displayed to the best advantage, he complimentod Solon upon his curi¬ 
osity and love of know ledge; and asked him, as a man who had seen many countries, 
and reflected with much judgment upon what he had seen. Whom, of all men, he esteeined 
most happy ? By the particular occasion as well as the triumphant air with w'hich the 
question was proposed, the king made it evident that he expected flattery rather than 
iiitbnnation. But Solon’s character had not been enervated by the debilitating air of a 
court; and he replied, with manly freedom, “ Tcllus the Athenian.” Croesus, who had 
scarcely learned to distinguish, even in imagination, between wealth and happiness, inqui¬ 
red, with a tone of surprise, Why this p^feicnce to Tellus ? “ Tellus” rejoined Solon, 

** was not conspicuous for his riches or liis grandeur, being only a simple citizen of Athens ; 
but be was descended from parents who deserved the first honours of tlte rcpHjblic. He 
was equally fortunate in his • children, who obtained universal esteem by tiiefr probity, 
patriotism, and every useful quality of the mind or body: and as to himself, he died 
fighting gallantly in the service of country, which his valour rendered victorious in a 
doubtful combat; on whicli account tlie Athenians buried him on the spot where he fell, 
and distinguished him by every honour which public gratitude can confer on illustrious 
merit.” 

Creesus had little encouragement after this answer to ask Solon in the second place, 
Whom next to Tellus he deemed most happy ? Such, However, is the allusion of vanity, 
that he still ventured to make this demand; and still, as wc are infiirmed by the most 
circumstantial of historians, entertained hopes of being favourably aiisw'cred. But Solon 
replied, with the same freedom as before, “ The brothers Clcobis and Biton'; two youths 
of Argos, whose strength and address was crowned with repeated victory at tlie Olympic 
games, who deserved the affection of their parents, the gratitude of their country, ihe 
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a<lmiration of Greece; ami who, having ended tlicir lives 'Vith peculiar felicity, were 
COlwnenwrated by the uio^t signal momiments of iwniortal famv. ” “ And is the happi¬ 

ness of n king then' said Creesus, “ so little regarded, O Grecian stranger! that you 
prefer to it the mean condition of an AUicnian or Argivc citizen ?” The reply of Solou 
suttick'utly justified Ids repulatiou for wisdoiu. “ The life of man” saj's he, “ consists of 
70 years, which make 25,550 days; an immense number: yet, in the longest life, the eveliU 
of any one day 'vilJ not be found exactly alike to those of another. The affairs of men 
arc liable to perpetual vicissitudes ; the Divinity who presides over our fate is envious of 
loo much prospe.rity ; and all human life, if not condemned to calamity, is at least liable 
to accident. Whoever has uninterruptedly enjoyed a prosperous tide of success may 
justly be called fortunate : but he cannot, before his death, be entitled happy.” 

After Cia’sus liad been defeated by Cyrus, that Persian conqueror ordered a pile of 
wood to be erected, that the unhappy prince might be burned alive. In this state of 
intolerable adversity he recollected his memorable conversation with the Athenian sag(‘, 
ami uttered, witii a deep groan, tlic name of Solon. Cyrus asked, by an inter[)rctcr, Whose 
•name lie invoked .' “ His” replied Cnr.sus, emboldened by tiie prospect of certain death, 

whose words ougllt ever to speak to the heart of kings.” Tliis reply not being satisfac¬ 
tory, he was commanded to explain at full length the subject of his thoughts. Accordiuglv 
he related the important iliscourse which had passed hotucen himself and tlic Athenian, 
of which it was the great moral, That no man could be happy till his death. 

I'lic M ords of a tlying man arc fitted to make a strong impression on the heart: those 
of Cixiesus dcc()ly odbeted the mind of Cyrus : the Persian considered the speech of Solon 
as addressed to himself. He repented of his intended cruelty towards an unfortunate 
priiioe, who liad formerly enjoyed all the pomp of prosperity; and dreaded the concealed 
vengeance that might lurk in the bosom of fate, gave orders that the pyre should be 
extinguished, and from that moment treated him as a friend. 

Canihyscs, the son of Cyrus, overtunied the government of ^igypt. This country had 
been peopled by the descendants of jMezraim, and had early enjoyed the benefits of civi¬ 
lization. The scieuces'of arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy had here been cultivated 
with very considerable, success, while the pyramids, which are still subsisting, prove that 
the Egyptians were equal to the erecting tlie most stu^iendous buildings. From the few 
fragments of their eutient history, of which we are in possession, they appear to have 
suffered considerably from three invasions of tlie shepherds of Nubia, who oveiturned 
tlicir government, defiled their temples, and destroyed their cifi.es. At other times they 
w’crc, however, victorious over their neighbours, especially in the reign of Scsostris and of 
Pharaoh Nccho. In general they seem to have been content with preserving their own 
tranquillity, and to have employed their chief attention in cultivating the earth, carrying 
on various arts and manufactures, studying the mathcmaticaJi and mystical sciences, and 
celebrating the w orship of Ihcie numcrouii gotls. Though from s)ii|>erstition averse to 
navigation, scvc i|| ,eoloi.ies of Egyptians passed over into Greece, and communicated tg iU 
UDenii{ditpncd uf^utants the maxims of legislation and the fables of tlK»r mythology. 

Soon after the arrivai of the Egyptian colonists, the Greeks be^n tP form a number of 
tmall states, tlic most remarkable of which were tlic following: in Peloponnesus were 
itiiuse uf bieyou, Ar^s, and Mcssciiia, Achaiu Projwia, Arcadia, and I^acouia: in Grecia 
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Propria (Umt part of Greece wliich lay without Pelopennesus) were those of Attica, IVIe- 
gara, Boeotia, Locris, Epichncniiclia, Doris, Phocis, Locris O/oloea, and Ailtolia: in 
Epirus were the Molossi, Amphilochi, Cassiopoea, Droeopes, Chaoces, Threspotii, Almeni 
and Acarnani: in Thessaly were those of Thessaliotes, Kstiotis, Pelasgiotis, Magnesia, 
and Phthia. I’he most distinguished of these were- Laconia, Attica, better knoivn by tne 
names of Sparta and Athens, and Thebes. 

The reputation of Sparta was founded upon the singuhir institutions of Lycurgus, wlio 
flourislicd in the ninth century before Christ, and obtained tlie confidence of his fellow 
citizens by the obstinate integrity with which he refused to receive the crown, in prejudice 
of tlic right heir. As his principal design was to render the Spartans a nation of soldiers, 
he commanded the statues of all their deities to be dressed in armour, without excepting 
that of Venus herself He allowed no inscription on the tombs of the dead, unless of 
those who fell in battle, and of women who devoted themselves to a religious life. 

J.,ycurgus divided all the country of Laconia into 3(),()()() equal shares ; the city of Sparta 
lie divided into .9000 as some suy, intoOOOO as others say, and as a tliird party will have 
Ji into 4500. The intent of tlie legislator was that the property should be equally divided 
amongst his citizens ; so that none .might be powerful enough to oppress his fellows, or 
any to be in such nece.ssity as to be therefrom in danger of corruption. With the same 
view he forbade the buving and selling these possessions. If a stranger acepured a right 
to any of these shares, he might quietly enjoy it, provided he submitted to the laws of 
ttie republic. The city of Sparta was unwallcd; Lycurgus trusting it rather to the virtue 
of its citizens than to the art of masons. As to the hou.ses, they u ere very plain ; for 
their ceilings could only be wrought by the a.KC, and their gates a'ntl doors only by the 
.-;aw; and their utensils were to bo of a like stamp, that luxury might have no instruments 
among them. 

The citizens were to be neither more nor Ic.ss than the number of city-lots ; and if at 
any time there happened to be more, they were led out in colonies. As to children, their 
laws weie equally harsh and unreasonable; I’oi a father was directed to carry his new-born 
infant to a certain place, where the grave.st men of his tribe looked upoti the intant; and 
if they perceived its limbs straight and thought it had a wholesome look, then they re¬ 
turned it to its parents to be educated; otherwise it w as thrown into a deep cavern at the 
foot of tlie mountain Taygetus. 

It was the care of Lycurgus tliat, from their very bifth, the Lacedemonians should be 
inured to conquer their appetites ; for this reason he directed that nurses ahould accus¬ 
tom their children to spare meals, and now and then to fasting ; that they should carry 
them, when 12 or 13 years old, to those who should examine their education, and who 
should carefully observe w hellicr they were able to be m the dark alone, and w’hetlier they 
had got over all other follies and weaknesses incident to children. He directed that 
children of all ranks should be brought up in the same w'ay; and tiiat none should bo 
more favoured in food than Huother; that they might not, even in their infancy, perceive 
difference between poverty and riches, but consider each other as equals, and even 
as brethren, to whom the same portions were assigned, and who, tliiough the course of 
their lives, were to fare alike: the youtlis alone were allowed to eat flesh ; older men ate 
their black biolh and nuist; Ine :adb slept together in chambers, and after a manner 
Vot. jJ. ‘ 6 M 
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somewhat resembling tluit still in use in Turkey for the Janizaries : their beils ii) summer 
were very hard, being comj)ose(l of reeds, pluckcil by the hand from the banks of the l'>u- 
rotas; in winter tlieir beds wen^ softer, Init by no means downy, or tit to indulge immo¬ 
derate sleep. They ate altogether in public; and in ease any abstained Irom coming to 
the tables they were uned. It was likewise strictly forbichletj for any to eat or drink at 
home before they came to the common mca!; even then each hatl bis proper portion, 
that every thing miglit he done there with giavity and decency. I lie black broth was tlu^ 
great raritv of the Spartans, wiiielt was coin[)osed ot salt, vinegar, blood, See .; so tluit m 
our times it would be t^teemed a verv uusaxoury soup. It they were moderate in their 
eating they were so in tiieir <lrinkiug also ; ti’.irst was the sole measure thereof; and iiev(T 
any L.accdcnioniaii tlioii;»ht of drinking for jileasure: ns for jlruukenness, it was botii 
intumous und severely punished ; and that young men might perceive the reason, slaves 
were compelled to drink to exc<*ss, that the beastliness of the vice might appear. When 
they retired from the j>ul»lic meal, tiiey were not allowed any torches or lights, berause it 
was expcctcil that men who were, perfectly sober should be able to find their way in the 
dark; and besides it gave them a facility of inarching without light; a tiling wonderfully 
useful to them iu time of war. 


As the poor ate as well as the ricli, the rich could wear nothing better than the poor : 
they neitlier changetl ihrir fashion uor the materials of their garineiits; they were niudr' 


for warmth and .strength, not for gallantry and .show : and to this custom evea tlicir kings 
conformed, wJio wore nothing gaudy iu right of their dignity, but were contented that their 
virtue should distinguish tliem rather than their clothes. I'hc youths wore a tunic till 
they were twelve years old ; afterwards they had a cloak given them, which was to serve 


them a year; and their clothing was in general so tliin that a Lacedemonian vest became 
proverbial. Hoys were always used to go w itliout shoes; but when they grew up they 
we e indulged with them, if the manner of life they led rcquircil il; but they were olway- 
inured to run without them, as also to climb up and slip down steej> [>hires with bare loet; 
nay the very shoe they used was of a particular form, plain and strong. Boys wore not 
[lermitted to wear their hair; but when they arrived at the age of twenty they sulFered 
their hair and beard to grow. Baths an«l anointing w ere not much in use among tlie 
Laeedcmonian.s; the river Eurotas supplied the tbrnicr and exercise the latter. In the 
field, how ever, their sumptuary laws did not take place so .strictly as in tlie city ; for when 
they went to war they wore purple habits; they put on crowns when tliey were about to 
the enemy; tlicy had also rings, hut tliey were of iron; which metal was most 
c.stecmed by this nation. Lycurgus allow ed no money but what w as made of iron, totally 
forbkiding the use of gold and silver. 

The Athenians had the Iwawdit of thret; legislators, Tliesens, Draco, and Solon. 'J'lie 
first of these divided the people into three dill'errnt orders; nobles, husbandmen, and 


artificers. The first he invested with power of interpreting and executing the laws, and 
regulating whatever related to religion. The other two chose their inferior mngi.«trates 
from among themselve.s, to take care of whatever related to their separate orders ; so that 
the kingdom was in .some measure reduced to a commonwenltli, in which the king had 
the greatest post, the nobles were lu xt to him iu honour and authority, the husbandmen 
>vjd the greatest {irofit, and the artists exceeded them in number. He likewise abolished 
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all their distinct courts of judicature, and built one common council-hall, called Prytancum, 
wliich stootl for many ages afterwards. 

Draco (‘ivacled very severe laws, and is said to have punislied every crime with death. 
Solon is celebrated for the mildness and justice of his institutions, anti brought the Athe¬ 
nian constitution to a great degree of Perfection, Athens was governed by nine archons, 
who possessed the regal dignity, tla* Areopagus, t(*n other courts of justice, tiiC seuatA*. 
and the general assembly. 'I'lie Areopagus was comj)Oscd of only such magistrates 
had maintained a blameless (character w hile they tixercisod the oftice of archon. They 
htdd their sittings in the optui air, and in the night, and permitted no displays of eloquence 
to be made before them, rhey not only punished tuipital crimes, as murder, poisoning, 

burning of houses, tlieft, but struck at tlic root of them, by arraigning idltmwss, luxury, 
and debauebei v. Not satisfied with having established good laws, they were oxlrcinelY 
careful to sec that they were observed. With tliis view tiiey had diviiled the city into, 
quarters aud the eouutrv into cantons. Thus every tiling passed under tur ii eyes ; nothing 
escaped them ; they were acquainted with the private conduct of every citi/en ; those who 
had been guilty of any irregularity wore cited before the magi'^trates, aud w e-ro reprchrmlco 
or punislied in proportion to their misdemeanor. 

'I'lir j,enat:e consisted atdilferent times of 4, oi o'iXt men, elected fro’.n tlic ditloreet 
*iib(‘s. 'fhev took the account of magistrates at the cx[>iration of their oflices; they 
ibrected llie provisions made for poor citizens out of the public treasure; they had tkc 
superintendeney of public jirisons, and a power ot j)unishiug such as committed acts 
morally evil, though not prohihited hy any law; they had tiu‘ care likewise of the fleet ; 
aud besides all these they had many other brunches of aulliorify, whicti il is not necessary 
for us to mention. 

The general assembly was the last resort, and was composed of all such citizens as 
w C! (; do years old and not declared inlmnous : their meetings were cither ordinary or 
extraordinary : tlie ordinary were such as were appointed by law ; the extraordinary such 
as necessity required. Of the first there were four in :>.>(iay.s. In the first as.sembly they 
reproved or rejected magistrates, heard proposals for the public good and certain causc.s. 
In the .second they received jietition.s and heard every man's jiulginent on the matters 
that were before them. In the third tiiey gave audience to foreign ambassadoi's. 'I he 
fom ih was employed altogether in afl'airs relating to the gods and their wor.ship. I'hc 
extraordinarv meetings were appointed by the magi.strates wiien occasion rciiuireif; 
wliereas to the ordinary assemblies the pt'ople came of their own accord. 

'i'hoy gave their votes by casting pebliles into certain vessels, w hich were countCHl, .-md 
it was declared whether the decree of the senate w as approved or rejected. 

'I'hough the (Jrecks were more lately civilized than the Asiatic nations, they soon 
became tlieir superiors both in arts and arms ; of the latter of which excellencies they had 
occasion to exhibit the most extr.aordinary proofs. Enraged by the interference ot tiie 
Athenians, in a rebellion of the Ionian CJreck.s, the king of Persia, Darinr> Illstaspcs. dis¬ 
patched Datis and Artaphernes with a large army, to destroy Athens and Eretria, and 
bring home their inhabiUints slaves. In tlic latter instance they were soon successtul, as 
the Kretrians were divided by civil dissensions, but they were totally defeated at tiw 
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batt..^ t)f Marathon by 10,000 Athenians uiul Platcans, under the command of Miltiades, 
aesislcd by Aristides, Tlicmistocles, and seven other generals. 

A few years after Xcj xes invaded Greece, bringing wilh him, according to the classical 
historians, not fewer than 1,000,000 soldiers. To oppose this mighty force, Leonidas, 
king of Sparta, occupied the straits of Tliennopylie M'ith 7000 men, of whom only 300 
were his countrymen. 

Xerxes, advancing near the .straits, rvas strangely surprised to find that the Greeks 
were resolved to dispute his ])assage; for ho had always flattered himself that on liis 
appi’oach they wotild betake themselves to flight, and not attempt to oppo.se his innume¬ 
rable forces. However, Xerxes stfll entertaining some hopes of their flight, waited four 
days without undertaking any thing, on purpose to give them time to retreat. During 
llii-^ tidic he used his \iimosl endeavours to gain and corrupt Ijconidas, promising to make 
■i.in master of all (irccce if he would come overtx) his interest. His oftens being rejeeled 
with contempt lu.d indignation, the king ordered hin*, bp a herald, to deliver up his ann.= 
l.eon.ula;., in a ^tvlc, and v\ith a spirit truly lacouicah answered, “ Come thyself and laKc 
them." X« rxf at tins rcplv. transported with rage, cotnnuinded the iMedcs and Ci^sio- ' 
to march against them, take tuein all alive, and ‘jring toli'min fetters. The .Mcde , 
not able to stand the shock of the (ireeks. helook thoni. el -es to fligiit; and n tlu-li 
room Hydarnc.-' was ordei vd toad'.ance, wuh Itiat botly v,-hic h Avas called Iiiimortal ai.d 
consisted of 10^000 (.'losen men; hut when tl-.es'. oan.i- to cl )se with the Greeks, they 
.succeeded no better than the \1< des and Cissians. being obliged to retire with great 
slaughter. The next day. the rsians. reflecting on t. . small mnnber of their enemie.'^, 
and supposing so many of then; • > be wounded tlr.i< tiicy could not po-^sibiy maintain a 
.^ccond figlit, resolved to inaKO another attempt, but could .lot by any <"floit‘3, make the 
Greeks give V,i,-. ^ on ihe contrary, they were (heiuseives put t a shameful flight The 
valour of the Greek.s exerted it'clt on tl.hs occasion in a rianner so extraordiuoi v ihal 
Xerxes is said to hav' Ihr-c tu.n. s leaped from his tlirone, apprehending tiic entire 
destruction of hi.s arnn. 

Xerxes having lost alt h.^pos of forcing his way iiirongh troops ‘.lial v.e;. 'ioteiiaincd to 
conquer or die, was extremely perplexed, mid doubtful ’.vhat measures ne .^nc!'l(l take in 
this posture of affairs, when one Epialtes, in c.xpectation of a gieal icwar'f. . -i.c to him. 
and discovered a secret passage to the top of the hill, which r>.-eilooked uc i r ./inmandeu 
the Spartan forces. The king immediately ordercil Ilydarncs thither, witli lu.r select body 
of 10,000 Persians; Avho, marching all night, arrived at break of aay, and po.sses-Sf (i 
themselves of that advantageous post. 

Leonidas, finding that they were thus betrayed, di.smiss(.d all but Ibc 'Fhebans and 
Thesbiaris, and prepared to die in defence of his country. Those Avho staid with him 
did not feed themselves with any hopes of conquering or escaping, but looked upon Ther- 
mopyla) as their grave ; and when Ixonidas, exhorting them to take some nourishment, 
said that they should all sup together with Pluto, \nta one accord they set up a shout of 
joy, as if they had been incited to a banquet. 

Xerxes, after pouring out a libation at the rising of the sun, began to move with the 
Athole body of his army as he had been advised by Epialtes. Upon their approach^ 
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Lconiiias advanced to the broadest part of the passage, and fell tipon tha enemy witti 
such undaunted conragc and resolution that tlie Persian officers were ol»ligcd to stand 
behind tiie divisions they <'ommandcd, in order to prevent the flight of their men. Great 
numbers of the enemy fulling into the sea, were drowned : others were trampled under¬ 
foot by their own men, and a great many killed by the Greeks; who, knowing they could 
not avoid death upon the anival of tho.se who were advancing to fall upon their rear, 
exerted their utmost efforts. In thi.s action fell the brave Leonidas; which Abrocomes 
and Ilyperantlies, two of the brothers of Xerxes, obser\ing, advanced with great resolu¬ 
tion to sie/.e his body, and carry it in triumph to Xerxes, But the Lacedemonians, more 
eager to detond it than their own lives, repulsed tla* enemy four times, killed both the 
brothers of Xerxes, w ith many other commanders of distinction, and rescued the body ot 
their beloved gruieral mit of the enemy’s hands. - But in the mean time the army tliat was 
led by the treacheious Epialtes, advancing to attack their rear, they retired to the narrow¬ 
est part of the passage, and drawing ail together, except the Thebans, posted themselve.s 
o; a rising ground. In this place they made head against the Persians, who poured in 
upt n iiu in on uil sides, till fit length, not vanquislied, but opprc.ssrd and overwhelmed by 
numbers, they all felf, except one, who escaped to Sparta, where he was treated as a 
rr.vard and tiviilor lit his toimtry; hut afterwards made a glorious reparation in the 
oatll.': of Plat. f a, win re he distinguislied himself in an extraordiiuiri manner, 

When the news of ihL event reached Athens, the Athenians, in great distress, applied 
to t'nc oracle at Delphi; from whence they received at first a very severe answer, threaten¬ 
ing them with destruction; but after much humiliation a more favourable one was delivered, 
w id), probably by the direction of Thrmi.stoclos, they were promised .safety in walls 
r- sg Tiiis was by Theniistocles and the grcatc'-t part of the eiti;;cr' inforpreted as a 
- ;d to nhaiulon Athens, and put all their hop'’^ of safety in their flet t. U{)on tbis, 
r.'ic pmioii of'I'hemlstoclcs jirevailiug, the greatest part began to prepare for this enibark- 
atufi, -.t'.id had monev distributed am <ngtliem bv the council of the ArC'ipagus, to the 
wfiught. drachms per man: but thi.'. not proving sufficient, Thcmistocles gave out 
dial'.oiaobody had stolen the shield of Minerva: under pretence of searching for which, 
be-ei/od on all the money he eouUl fmd. Some, however, there were, who refu,sed to 
■mbnrk with the rest, but raised to themselves fortifications of wood, understanding the 
or.iclo in its literal sense, and resolving to wait the arrival of the Persians, and defend 
tlu liisclvc.s to the Id.st. 

Ti e Pcr.sian.s having advanced to Athen*!, soon after the inhabitants tiad deserted it, 
met w'ith no opposition, cxecjit from a f w just now mentioned ; who, as they would 
hearken to no terms of accommodation, were all cut in pieces, and the city utterly dc.stroycd. 
Xerxes, however, being rlcfcated in a sea figlit at Salainis, was forced to fly with pro¬ 
digious loss. 'J'hemistodcs was for pursuing him, and breaking down tlie briilgc he had 
cast over the Hellespont, Imt this advice being rejected, he sent a trusty messenger to 
Xerxes, acquainting him that the Greeks intended to break down his bridge, and therefore 
desired iiim to make all the haste lie could, lest, by that means, he should be shut up in 
Europe. According to Herodotus, lie also advised tfic Athenians to quit the pursuit, and 
return home, in order to build their ruined houses. This advice, though misinterpreted 
bv .some, was certainly a very prudent one, a.s Xerxes, thougfi once defeated, was still at 
'voL. n. . 6 N .. .. 
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The defeat of Xerxes at Salamis made Mardoniiis, who was left to carry on the war 
by land, more ready to treat with the Athenians tlian to fight them; and with this vicvn 
be sent Mexander, king of Maccdon, to Athens, to make proposals of aihance with that 
republic, exclusively of all the other Grecian states. This pro|X)sal, however, M'as n^jccted; 
and the consequence was that Athens was a second time destroved; the Spartan.s sending 
assistance so slowly that the Athenians w'cro forced to retire to Salamis; but they wore 
soon freed from all apprehensions by the total defeat and death of Mardonius at Plata*a; 
W'hcre Aristides and the body of troops under his command distinguished themselves in a 
most extraordinary manner. 


1 he same day that the battle of Plataea was fought, the Persians w’cre defeated in' a 
sea-fight at Mycale in Ionia, wherein it was allowed that the Athenians, who were there,^ 
behaved better than any of tlic other Greeks ; but when it was proposed to transport the 
lonians into Europe, that they might be in perfect safety, and pve them the territories of 
stich Grecian states as had sided with the Persians, the Athenians refused to comply, 
fearing the lonians would rival tliem in trade, or refuse the ol)edience they used to pay 
them: besides wliich, they would tlien lose tlie opportunity of plundering tlie Persians, in 
case of any quai rel with Ionia. 

After this danger had been removed, the Atlienians rebuilt and fortified their city, began 
to display tlieir fine taste iu arts and literature, and to indulge the more dangerous ambi¬ 
tion of reigning in Greece. As the Spartans were little disposed to concede to them this 
honour, which they themselves claimed by the right of prescription, tlieir mutual jealousy 
gave rise to tlie Peloponnesian war, which broke fortii 431 years before Christ; and ter¬ 
minated, after a contest of 34 years, in the reduction of Atlicns. 

1 he city of Thebes is said to have been founded by Cadmus tlie Phervieiun, who w'as 
probably one of those Canaanites who fled from the anns of Joshua. They were famed 
in the early period of tlieir liistory for their martial achievements; but in process of time 
they seem to have degenerated. At the invasion of Xerxes tliey were the first people in 
Greece who were gained over to the Persian interest. On account of. this misbehaviour 
they were become very obno.xious to the other states, especially to the Atlienians, whose 
power and renown increased ever clay, and threatened at last to swallow them up alto¬ 
gether. The Thebans being in no condition to opfiose such a formidable power, put 
themselves under the protection of tlic Spartaii-s, who, out of jealousy of the Atlienians, 
readily'forgave liiciii; and so grateful were the Thebans for tiic kindness shown them a^t 
this time, tiiat, during the whole of tlic Peloponnesian war, Spartaliadmota more faithful 
ally. ; By these .means they not only recovered tlic governnicnt of fiqeotia, of which they 
had been, formerly in possession, till deprived of it on account of tlieir . sibling with tlie 
Persians, but their city became one of tlie first in Greece. 

At lengtli the Spartans, breaking alt the bounds of moderation, tlirough the treachery of 
those who had the care of the citadel, changed the form of the Theban government, which 

S at this time a democracy. 

i»e Thebans cemtinued under the nower of the Spartans for four years;, at the end of 
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wliioli term, a conspiracy being formed against tlicm by some of the principal people iw 
the city, among whom was a young nobleman, n&med Pelopidas, the Spartans were mas- 
sacrcfl and driven out, and the citadel regained. During the tumult, Kpaminondas, after¬ 
wards the celebrated general, with a number of tho l>est citiztrns, joined tlic party of Pelo ¬ 
pidas ; and the latter, having called a general a.sseinbly of the Thebans, proclaimed liberty 
to tliem, and exhorted them, in the strongest manner, to fight for tlieir country. Thi- 
speech was received ■with the greatest acclamations; Pelopidas was unanimously pro 
claimed the preserver of Thebes, and was charged with the iniuiagcment of the war, wliicij 
wa.s then to be declared against Sparta. 

These transactions produced a war with Sparta, in which the Thebans were completely 
victorious. Encouraged by their successes, they began to thinlc of enlarging their territo- 
ric.s, and of making encroachments on their neighJjours, as they saw other states had done 
before them. This spirit of conquest is said to have been raised by tlicir general Pclcpi- 
das ; in w hich he was seconded by Epaininondas, a person, who though, like him, endowed 
with all the necessary qualities to make a complete captain or pab'iot, had, till then, pre¬ 
ferred a private life, and lived in a constant course of virtue and tlic study of philosophy, 
lie had as yet seldom appeared in public, except to get himself excused from those state 
employments wliich were so eagerly courted by others. This, however, had not hindcrci' 
him from contracting an intimate friendship with Pelopidas, which had been daily im¬ 
proved by tlie correspondence of their tomjicrs and principles, as well as by that zeal 
ivbich both displayed fur the good of their country; which last had made them, even 
bet(>re this time, appear together in action, and to such advantage tiiat Epaminondas's 
merit could be no longer concealed, nor indeed sufter him to continue longer in his beloved 
retirement; so tliat he saw himself at length deservedly placed at the head of the Theban 
troops; where he gave such early proofs of his future prowess and abilities as justly gave 
him tlie next rank to Pelopidas. 

While these tw great men lived the Tliehans were abundantly prosperous; but ho 
sooner had they fallen, .Pelopidas at the battle of Cynocephala, and Epaniinondas at that 
of Mantinea, than Thebes smtk into a state of insignificance, from which it never rccovcrcil. 

While the different states of Greece were thus eagerly contending who should be 
greatest, Philip, king of Macedon, waa preparing fetters for them all. I'he kingdom of 
Macedon, had been founded by one Garanus, about 8(>0 years before tlic C'hristian 
era. At first it Was attended with a considerable degree of pro.sperity, but after tliat 
( yrus had conquered I^ydia, had bectmte dependent on the Persian monarch, had been 
obliged to as-sist Xerxes in the invasion of Greece, and after tiiat suffered so severely by 
the contests of different usurpers, and the inroads of its barbarian neighbours, that at the 
time when Philip obtained the government it was placed, in all appearance, in the very 
verge of ruin. Perdiccas, the brother of Philip, had tieen defeated and slain in a battla 
with the Illyrians, in which the Macedonians had lost 4000 men. Amyntas, the proper 
heir to the throne, was an infant; the Thebans, in wliom Perdiccas had placed mucl| 
confidence, were deprived of the sovereignty of Greece;' the Athenians, justly provoked 
at tlie ungrateful behaviour of tne late monai'ch, showed a hostile disposition; the Illyri¬ 
ans ravaged the west and the Paeonians the north quarter of tlic kingdom; the Thracians 
still supported the eau^e of the'usurper Pausanius, aiid proposed to send hini into Maceduu 
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at the head of a numerous army; wliile Argseas, the former rival of Amyntas, the fatlicr 
of Philip, renewed his pretensions to the throne, and by flattering the Athenians with tiic 
hopes of recovering Amphipolis, easily induced them to support his claims; and in con.se- 
({uence of this tliey fitted out a fleet, having on board 3000 heavy aimed soldiers, which 
they sent to the coast of Macedon. 

l*hilip, the late king's brother, no sooner heard of his defeat and deatli, than lie set out 
privately from Thebes; and, on his arrival in Macedon, found matters in the situation wc 
riavc just now described. Fired with an insatiable ambition, it is very probable that fi om 
tlie very first moment he had resolved to seize the kingdom for himself; yet it was neces¬ 
sary at first to pretend that he assumCil the throne only to preserve it for his nephoM'. 
I'Jiilip, as has already been mentioned, was carried oti'as a hostage by Pclopidas ; but for 
a long time past had remained in such obscurity, that historians disagree as to his place 
of residence, some placing him in Thclinaand others in Macedon. It is certain, howcvci 
that from the age of 15 he had been very much in the family of Epammondas, from whose 
lossuns he could not but-derive the greatest advantage. It i.s probable, also, that he 
:)j^endod this celebrated general in many of his expeditions; and it i.s certain, that m ith an 
attendatice< suitable to his rank, he visited most of the jirincipal republics, and showed an 
attention to their institutions, both civil and military, fur superior to his years. Having 
easy access to -whomsoever he pleased, he cultivated the friendship of the first people in 
Crreece. Even in Athens, where no good-will subsisted with ^lacedon, the philosophers 
Plato, Isocrates, and Aristode cultivated his acquaintance ; and the connection be formed 
with the principal leaders of that republic, in the early period of his life, no doubt contri¬ 
buted greatly to the accomplishment of the designs in which he afterwards proved so 
successful. His appearance in Macedon instantly changed the face of aflairs; the Mace¬ 
donian army, though defeated, was not entirely destroyed; and die remainder of them 
secured themselves in the fortresses which had been built by Ardliclaus. There were also 
considerable ganisons in fortresses, and walled towns scattered over tlie kingdom; and 
the Illyrians, who had made war only for the sake of plunder, i^oon returned home to 
enjoy the fruits of their victory. His other enemies, die Tiiracians and Paeonians, w'cr<i 
much less formidable than the Illyrians, being still in a very rude and uncivilized state, 
incapable of uniting under one head, in such a manner as to bring any formidable army 
into the field.; While the Illyrians, therefore, gave up the campaign, through mere caprice 
and unsteadiness, Philip himself applied to the Pieonians, and by fair promises and flat¬ 
tery prevailed upon them to desist. Tlie king of Tlirace, by means of a sum of money, 
was easily prevailed upon to abandon the cause of Pausanias; so that Philip, freed from 
these bai^barians, was now left at liberty tpexpose tlie Athenian!), who supported Arga^uSi 
and tlweatencd a very formidable invasion. 

: Tlie appearance of the Athenian fleet before hied. \nc, with that of AVgasus, at die bead 
of a numerous army in Pieria, filled die whole country wddi consternation; and Philip, who 
was by no means deficient in talents necessary to recommend himself to the good graces 
sifthc people, took the opportunity of getting Amyntas set aside, and himself declared king; 
tor which indeed the (knger of the times (horded a very plausible pretext. Argacus, in 
time, advanced with his Athenian allies towards EUessa or -/Egae, die antient 
of die Alacedoiuafi ctnpirei where he hoped to have been amicably received; but 
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finding the gates shut agaiiiot him, he returned back to Mcthonc. iMiiiip harassed him 
iti Ills retreat, cutting off great numbers of his men, ami after\var«is defeated him in a 
general engagement; in whicli Argajus liiinself, with tiic flower ot Ids army, were cut in 
pieces, and all the rest taken prisoners. 

The fust instance of success contributed greatly to raise tl»e spirits of Philip s party ; 
and he himself took care to improve it in the best manner possible. Having taken a great 
number of prisoners, both Macedfiuians and Athenians, he determined, by his treatment 
of them, to ingratiate himself with both parties. The former were called i«ito his presence, 
and after a gentle reprimand, admitted to swear allegiance to him ; alter which they w'cre 
distributed through the army : the Athenians were entertained at his table, dismissed 
without ransom, and their baggage restored. The prisoners were just allowed fuiie to 
return to their native city, and to spread abroad the news of Philips generosity, when they 
were followed by ambassadors from ^Maccdon, witl» proposals for peace. As he knew 
that the loss of Amphipolis had gi catly irritated them, he now thought proper to renounce 
his jurisdiction over that city; and it was accordingly declared free and independent, and 
subject only to tlu^ government of its ovin free and equitable laws. Ihis arttiil conduct, 
together with his kind treatment of the prisoners, so wrought upon the minds ot the Athe- 
riians, that they eonscjited to the renewal of a treaty, which had formerly subsisteil betw et'ii 
them and his father Amvntas. Thus he*found means to remove all jealousy ot his ambi¬ 
tion, or the schemes he might afterwards undertake to their prejudice; and not only this, 
but to induce them to engage in a ruinous war with their allies; vthich occupied their 
attention until Philip had an opportunity of getting liis matters so well established that it 
was impossible to overthrow them. 

The n<;w king being thus left at liberty to regulate his domestic concerns, began to 
circuinscribe the power of his chiefs and nobles; who, especially in the more remote 
provinces, paid very little regard to the authority of the kings of Afaccdon ; sometimes, 
even in times of public calamity, throwing off their allegiance altogether, and assuming 
an independent government over considerable tracts of country. 1 o counteract the ambi¬ 
tion of these chiefs, Philip chose a body of the bravest Macedonian youths, whom he 
entertained at his owm tabic, and honoured with many testimonies ot his friendship, giving 
them the title of his companions, and allowing them constantly to attend him in war anti 
hunting. Their intimacy with tlic sovereign, which was considered as an indication of 
their merit, obliged them to superior diligence in all the severe duties of military discipline ; 
and the young nobility, eager to participate such high honours, vied with each other in 
their endeavours to gain admission into this distinguished order; so that, while on the one 
hand lliey served as hostages, on the other titey formed an useful seminary for future 
generals, by whom both Philip and Alexander were afterwards greatly assisted in their 
conquests. 

He also either instituted or improved the Macedonian phalanx; a body of tiOOO men, 
armed with short swords, fitted either for cutting or stabbing, having also strong bucklers, 
four feet long and two and a half broad, and pikes 14 feet long; usually marching lt> 

men deep: u» i k 

Having thus put it in his power to execute his projects of ambition, he first subdued the 

Pa»onians and Illyrians, tlicn reduced Amphipolis, and obtained possession ot the gold 
Voi. 11. , • C U 
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irj’mes of Thrace, nic latter acquisition proved of |»rcat importance, ns it cnabicd him to 
corrupt the priests of Delphi, the council of the Amphictyoti.s, and tin; orators of Atlu ns. 

Delphi wa.s a town of Plj«)ci.s, situated on the south-west extremity of mount Parnassus. 
It was famous for a temple and oracle of Apollo, of which the following was .'^aid to be 
the origin: A number of goats, tliat M ere feeding on mount Paniassn.s, came ne ar a place 
whith had a deep and long perforation. 'Phe steem wliieh issued from the hole seemed to 
in.spirc the goats, and they play(‘d and frisked about iii such an uncommon tnanner tiiat 
rhe goatlierd was tempted to lean on the hole, and see v. hat mysteric.s the place contained. 
He was immediately seized Mith a fit of enthubia.stn, his expressions sverc wild and extra¬ 
vagant, and pa.sscd for pro|)liecies. 'Phis circumstance was soon known about the countiy, 
and many experienced the same enthusiastic inspiration. The place vras revered ; a tem¬ 
ple was soon after erected in honour of Apollo; and a city built, which became tiie chit f 
and most illustrious in Phocis. 

The oracles were delivered by a priestess called Pyriiia, wl.o rcceivtrd the prophetic 
influence in the following manner. A lofty tripod, decked with biurel, was placed ovet 
the aperture whence the sacred vapour issued. 'J'he priestess, after washing her body, 
and especially her hair, in the cold water of Castalia, mounted on it to receive the divine 
effluvia. She wore a crown of laurel, and .shook a .sacred tree which grew near. Soim*- 
tiincs she chewed the leave.s, and the frenzy which followed may, with probability lx; 
attributed to this usage ; and the gentler or more violent .symptoms to the quantity taken. 
When overflowing with the heavenly inspiration, .she uttered the confused words irregularly 
suggested by the impulse of the god ; the Delphians collected these .sounds, reduced tluaii 
into order, animated them with sense, and adorned them with harmony. Ihc ]*ythi:i, 
up{)ointcd and dismissed at pleasure, was a mere instrument in the hands of those arlfnl 
ministers, whose character became so venerable and sacred, that they were finally regarded, 
not merely as attendants and worshippers, but a.s the peculiar family of the god. Tlxur 
number was considerable and never exactly ascertained, since all the principal inhabitants 
of Delphi, claiming an immediate relation to Apollo, were entitled to offiei.utc in the rite- 
of his saiictuaiy ; and even the inferior ranks Ix'longing to that saereil city were continuallv 
employed in dances, festivals, procc.ssions, and in displaying all the gay pageantry of an 
airy and elegant superstition. 

The council of the Aniphictyons consisted of two deputies from each of those states of 
Greece who considered Uicmsclves .is guardians of Delphi. They not only consulte d on 
every thing w’hich resjiected the rites of Apollo, but dcliated, in various instances, con¬ 
cerning the public affairs of Greece. 

The Phocians having ])loughcd up some of the gi'ouixl that was consecrated to Apollo, 
tlioso states which were in the interest of tla- vVmphictyons took up anus to ehastisc them ; 
while the Athenians, Spartans, ami Achscans fought in their defence. Philip joined the 
Amphictyons, pas.sed the straits of Thermojiihe, and so terrified the Phocians tliat they 
surrendered at discretion. To punish them they were deprived of their double vote in 
Ihe council of the Amphictyons, which was given to Philip as a reward for his assistance. 

In tlie mean time he reduced, one after another, many of the colonies of the Athenian-, 
while he endeavoured to persuade them that his intentions were perfectly friendly. 'I’hough 
their great orator Demosthenes r,\erttd his amazing [x^wers of eloquence to excite his. 
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countrymen to the defence of their liberties, yet so great w as the degeneracy that prevailed 
at Athens, that Philip found no difticnlty to make a party in that citv, w ho were i<>adv to 
accede to his wishes, ilt; procured iEschines to be elected one of the council of the 
Amphictyons, and though this seemed a small matter, it proved the hinge on w Inch all 
his project turned. By that time ALschines had taken his .seat, a question was stirred in 
the council, whether the l ocrians of the Ainphisia had not been guilty of sacrilege in 
plowing the fields of Cyrrlia, in the neighourhood of tlie temple, of Delphi. The assembly 
being dividcfl in their opinion.^, i'Eschiiies proposed to take a view; which was accordinjiiv 
decreed. But when the Amphietyons came, in order to see how things .stood, tlie Locri¬ 
ans, either jealous of their prop<’rty, or spurred thereto by the suggestions of some wlio 
saw' farther than theniscives, fell upon tho.se venerable persons so rudely that they wen* 
compelled to secure tlieinsclvcs by fliglit. 'I hc Amphictyons decreed that an army should 
be raised, under the command of one of their own number, to chasti.se tlie delinquents ; 
but as this army w'a.s to be composed of troops sent from all parts of Greece, the appearance 
at the rendezvous was so inconsiderable, that the Amjihictyons .sent to command thciu 
durst undertake nothing. The w hole matter being reported to the council, iEschines, in 
a long and eloquent harangue, show ed how much tlie welfare anil even the .safety of (ircece 
ilcpended on the defcMoncc paid to their decrees; and after inveighing against tlie want oj 
fniblic spirit in such as luul not sent their i|uotas at the time appointed by the council, he 
moved that they should elect Philip for their general, and pray liiin to execute their de¬ 
cree. The deputies from the otiii r states, conceiving that, by tliis expedient, their respec¬ 
tive con.stituents would he free from any farther trouble or expcnce, came into it at once; 
uliereupon a dt crci' was immediately drawn up, purporting that ambassadors should he 
sent to Philip of Alacedon, in the nume of Apollo and the Amphietyons, once more to 
require his a.ssistaiice, and to notify to him that the states of Greece had unanimou>!y 
chosen him tiieir general, w ith full power to act, as lie thought fit, against such as hail 
oppo.sed the authority of tlie Amphictyons. Thus, of a sudden, Pliilip acquired all that 
he sought; and having an army ready, in expectation of tiiis evinit, he immediately 
inarched to exccut- the commands of the Amphictyons in appearance, but in leality to 
accomplish his o . n designs. For having passed into Greece with his army, instead of 
e.»tacking die I.x)criaiis, he seized immediately upon Elatea, a great city of Phoci.^, upon 
tiie river Cephisiis. 

'I'he Athenians, in the mean time, were in the utmost confusion on the new s of Philip’s 
march. However, by the advice of Demosthenes, they invited the Tlifibans to join them 
against the common enemy of Greece. Philip endeavoured as much as possible to pri - 
vent this confederacy from taking place; but all liis eft’orts proved mcffcctual. The 
Athenians raised an army, which marched immediately to Elusis, where they were joined 
by the Thebans. The confederates made the best appearance that had ever been seen in 
Greece, and the troops were exceedingly good ; but unforlui>atcly the generals were men 
of no conduct or skill in the military' art. An engagement ensued at Cheronaa ; wherein 
Alexander commanded one w ing of tlie Macedonian army, and his father Philip the other. 
The confederate army was divided acconling to the different nations of w hich it consisted ; 
the Athenians having the riglit and the Bcr.otian.s the left. In the beginning of the battle 
#ic confederates had the better; whereupon Stratocles, an Athenian commander, cried 
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out, ‘‘ Come oil, brother soldiers, let irs driyc tliem back to Macedon which bein« 
overheard by the kiu", he said very coolly to one of his oflicers, “ These Athenians do not 
know how to Gonqucr. ” Ufion this he directed the tiles of the phalanx to lie straitened ; 
and drawing his men up very close, retired to a neighbouring eminence, from wher.ee the 
Athenians were eagci* in their pursuit; he rushed down with impetuosity, broke and routed 
them wiUi |Vodigious .slaughter. The orator Demosthenes behaved verv unbecomingly in 
tills engagement; for he deserted his post, and was one of the first that fled; nay we are 
fold that a stake catching hold of his robe, he, not doubting but it was an enemy, cried 
out, “ Alas! spare uu life.” 

'i'his victory deteriuined the fate of (i recce, and made Philip supreme lonl of that 
country. The lirst u.sc he made of his power w as to convoke a general assembly, wherein 
lie was rccoftniacd generalissimo, and w ith full fmwer appointed their leader against the 
Persians. Having, by virtue of his authority, settled a general peace among them, and 
appointed the quota that each of the slates should furnish for the W’ar, he dismissed them, 
and returning to Macedon, began to make great [ireparations for this new expeilitioii. 

While, however, he was making preparations Um this purpose, he w'a.s a.ssassiiiated ir\ 
the theatre, and succeeded hy his .son Alexander. Alexander found tlie affairs of Macedon 
in a very distracted state, but was soon able to quell sdl their civil commotion.s, defeat the 
neighbouring barbarians, and compel the cities of Cl recce to seek his friciid.ship. I'he 
'i'hebaiis having neglected to deprecate bis vengeance, he took tJieir city by storm, and 
caused the inhabitants to be for .some hoius massacred, w ithout distinction of age or sex , 
after which the houses were demolished, all except that of Pindar, the famous poet, w hu ii 
was spared in respect to the merit of its owner, and becan.se he liad celebrated Alexander 1. 
king of Macedon The lands, excepting those dc.stincd to religious uses, were sliared 
among tiic soldiers, and all the prisoners sold for slaves; by which 440 talents were 
brought into the king’s treasury. 

Having thus settled his affairs, he embarked for the conquest of Persia, with an army 
of 30,000 foot and .!>000 horsi'. When he drew near the shore of Asia, lu: lanched a 
javelin, w hich stuck in the earth; then, in complete armour, he leaped ujiou the strand ; 
and having erected altars to Jupiter, Minerva, and Hercules, he proceeded to Ilium 
Here again he sacrificed to Minerva; and taking down some anns, which had hung in 
the temple of that goddess since the time of the Trojan war, con.sccralcd his own in their 
stead. He sacrificed also to Ihe ghost of Priam, to avert his wrath, on account of the 
de.scciit w hich he himself claimed from Achillc.s. 

In the mean time the Persians had a.s.semblcd a great army in Phrygia; among the com¬ 
manders of w hich was one Memnon, a Rhotlian, the bc.st officer in the service of Darius. 
Alexander, as soon as he luwl performed all the ceremonies which he judged necessary, 
marched directly towards the enemy ; Memnon gave it as his opinion that they should 
bum and destroy all the country round, that tlicy might deprive the (/recks of tlie means 
of subsisting, and then transport a part of their army into Macredon. But tlie Persians, 
depending on their cavalry, rejected this salutary advice, and posted themselves along the 
river Granicus, in order to wait the arrival of Alexander. In the engagement wnich 
happened on the banks of tiiat river, the Persians were defeated, and Alexander became 
master ot all the neighbouring countiy, which he began to take care of as if it had been 
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part, of his hereditary d(jn»Ini(>ns. Tlie citv of Sardis v.as ui.a.t'. e# ii|) ; and 

iiere Alexander built a temple to Jupiter Olympius, this li<‘ vesiorud tin; Kphesian;> 

to their liberty; ordered tjie tribute which tiicy formerly paiil to tlie Pcr;>i.in.s to h(^ applied 
towards the rebuilding of the magnificent temple of Diana ; and having setthHi t.lic athiiis 
of tlic city, marched against Atiletn.s. This place was defended by Memnon wiUi a con¬ 
siderable body of troops, wlio iiad fled thither after the battle of (Jranicus, and tbereforc 
made a vigorous resistance. The fortune of Alexander, however, prevailed, and the rify 
was soon reduced, though iVfcmnon, with part of the troops, escaped to Malicarnassus, 
After tiiis the king dismissed his ticet, for whicli various reasons have been asssigned, 
though it is probable that the <;hief one was to show his army that their only resource now 
was in subverting tlie I*ersum empire. 

Almost all the cities between Miletus and Halicarnassus .submitted as soon astlicv heard 


tliat the. former was taken ; but Jlalicarnassus, where Memnon coniruanded witli a very 
numerous garrison, made an obstinate defence. Nothing, however, was able to resist the 
Macedonian army ; Memnon was at last obliged to abandon the place ; ujion which Alc.x- 
aiuier took and razed the city ot* Tralles in Phrygia, received the. submission of si'veral 
princes tributary to the Persians, and having destroyed the Mannariaiis, a pi^ijile of l.ycia, 
who had fallen nf>on the rear ofliis army, put an end to the campaign. 

.\s .soon as the season would permit, he marched to Perga, and thence. toC’icilia, whore 
he received information of the approach of the Persiiiti.s, whom he met at Issu.s, nmler the 
comitmnd of Darius, and dtdeated with great .slaughter. 'I'lie consequences of this victory 
were very advantageous to the Macedonians. Many governors of provinces ami petty 
princes submitted themselves to the conqueror; and .such as did so‘were treated not as a 
newly conquered people, hut as his old hereditary subjects; being neither hurthened with 
;-oldiei's nor oppressed with tribute. Among the number of those places which, within a 
; iiort space after the battle of Issus, sent deputies to submit to the conqueror, was the 
city of Tyre. The king, whose name was Azchnicus, was absent in llie. Per.slan fleet; 
blit hi.s .son was among the deputies, and was favourably received by Alexamler. The 
king proliahly inte uled to confer particular Imnoui s on the city of Tyre, for he acquainted 
the. inhabitants that he would come and sacrilice to tlio Tyrian Hercules, the patron of 
their city, to whom they had erected a most inagniiici’nt tcMuple. Hut tlie.st* peoiilc, like 
most other trading nations, were too su.spicious to think of admitting such an eut< rpri'i:; 2 . 
prince, with his troops, within their walls. They sent, tiicicfore, their deputies again to 
him, to inform him that they were ready to do whatever he siiould command them; Icr 
as to his coming and sacrificing in tlufir city, they could not consent to that, bat were 
positively determined not to admit a single Maceiloniun within their gales. Alexander 
immediately (iisrnissed their deputies in great displeasure. He then assembled a council 
oi war, wherein he insisteil strongly on tlu; disaftccted state of CJ recce, (for mo't of the 
(irccian states had sent ainhassadois to Darius, to enter into a league with him againsi 
the .Macedonians) the power of the Persians by s(;a, and the folly of carrying on the ww 
in distant provinces, w bile Tyre was left unreduced behind them : he al.^o lemarked, that 
if once tins city was snUlucd, the sovereignty of the sea w ould be transferred to them, 
because it would lix their possession of tlie coasts ; and as the Per>ian fleet w as composed 
chiefly of tributary squadrons, those tributark's w ould fight the battles not of tlicir lat? 
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but of their present musters. Tor these reasons the siege of Tyre was resolved on. The 
town w as not taken, however, m ithont great difficulty; whi«h provoked Alexander to sucii 
a degree that he treated the. inhabitants with the greatest cruelty. 

Thus perished the power of the Phoenician.% the most commercial people of all anti¬ 
quity. They aftected no empire but that of the sea; and seemed to aim at nothing but 
tlie peaceable enjoyment of their trade. This they extended to all the known parts tlicy 
could reach; to the British isles, commonly understood by the Cassiterides, to Spain and 
other places in the ocean, both within and without the straits of Gibralter; and in general 
to all the ports of the Mediterranean, the Black .sea, and the lake Maioti.s. Ii> ail these 
parts th<!-y had settlements and eorrespondents, from which they drew what was useful to 
tljomselvcs, or might be so to others; and thu.s they exercised the three great branches ot 
trade, ai it is commonly divided into importation, exportation, and transportation, in ful 
latitude. Such was their sea-trade; and for that which tliey carried on by land, in Syria. 
Mesopotamia, As.syria, Babylonia, Persia, Arabia, and even in India, it w'as ol no less 
extent, and may give us an idea of wliat this people onre was, how rich and how de.sei 
vcdly their merchants arc mentioned in Scripture, as equal to prince.s. Iheir countiy 
w at tliut time the great warehouse, where every thing that might cither administer to 
tiie necessities or luxury of mankind was to be found ; which they distributed as tlu’v 


judged would be be.^'t for their own interest. The puiple of lyTc, the gla.ss of Sidon, and 
the exceeding firic linen made in this country, togetfier with other curious pieces of art, 
in metals and wood, already mentioned, appear to have been the chief and almost only 
commodities of Phcpnice itself. Indeed their territory wa.s so small that it i.s not to l.*e 
imagined they could adbi’d to export any of tbeir own growth ; it is more likely that they 
rather wanted than abuundt^d with the fruits of the eartli. 

After the reduction of Tyre, Alexantlcr, though tlic season was already far advanced, 
determined to make an expedition into Syria, and ii» his way thither proposed to chasti.-e 
the Jew's, who had highly oll’endcd him during the siege of Tyre ; for when he .sent to them 
to demand provi.sions for hi.« soldiers, they answered, that they were the subjects oi 
Darius, and bound by oath not to .supply his e nemies. Die king, liowever, w'as pacified 
by their submission; and not only pardoned them, but conferred many privileges upon 
them. 

Prom .Jerusalem Alexander marched directly to Gaza, the only place in that part of 
the world which still held out for Darius, This was a very large and very strong city, 
situated on a high hill, about 6vc miles from the sca-short. One IJatis or Betis, an eunuch, 
hatl tl»e government of the place; and had made every preparation necessary for sustain¬ 
ing a long and obstinate siege. The governor defended the place with great vuiour, and 
tfcvcral times repulsed his enemies : but at last it was taken by storm, and all the garrison 
slain to a man; and this secured to Alexander an entrance into Egypt, w'hich having 
before been very impatient of the Persian yoke, admitted the Macedonians peaceably. 

Here the king laid tlte foundations of the city of Alexandria, which, for many years 
after, continued to be the capital of the country. While he remained here, he also tbrincd 
?ne extraordinary design of visiting the tcmjile of Jupiter Ammon. As to the motives by 
which he was induced to take tliis cxtraonlinaiy journey auilmrs are not agreed: but 
certain it i» that lie hazarded himself and his troops in t'ne highest degree; there being 
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two dangers in this march, which, with the example of C’aiuin v l;o lost the grea.tst 
part of his army in it, might have terrified any body but Alexander, d'he first was the 
want of svater, which, in the sandy deserts surrounding the temple, is no where to be 
found; the other tfic; uncertainty of the road, from the lluetuation of the sands, which, 
changing their situation every moment, leave the traveller no road to walk in nor mark to 
march by. These <lifllcultles, however, Ahixandt r got over, though not without a niirac«' 
loiis interposition, as Ls pretended by all historians, 

Alexander having consulted the oracle and received a favourable answer, returned to 
pursue his conquests. Having settled the government of I''g\ pt, he api>oinle<l th*', general 
rendezvous of hi.s forces at Tyre. Here he met n ith amhas.sadors from Athens, requesting 
him to pardon such of their countrymen as he found serving the enemy, 'rhe king being 
ile.sirous to oblige .such a famous state, granted their re(jnest, an«i sent also a lleet to the 
Coast of (iroece, to prevent the ctVects of some commotions, which had lately liappcncd 
in Peloponnesns. He then directed his march to l'haj>sacus ; and having ptisscd tho 
Enphrates and I'igris, m«t with Darius near Arbcla, where the Per^ian-s w'crc again ov(*t- 
thrown with prodigiou.s slaughter, and Alexander in effect became ina.ster of the Persian 
empire. 

After this important victory Alexander marched directly to Babylon, which was imme¬ 
diately delivered up; the inhabitants being greatly disaffected to the Persian interest 
After 30 day.s .stay in this country the king inarched to Susa, which had already suirendered 
to Pliiloxciiius; and here he received the treasures of the P(T.«ian monarch, amounting, 
according to the most generally received account, to 50,000 talenl.s. Having received 
also at tliis lime a supply of 6000 foot and 500 horse from Macedon, he set about reducing 
the nations of Media, among whom Darius was retired. He fust reduced tnc Uxians ; 
ami having forced a passage to Persepolis, the capital of the empire, he, like a barbarian, 
dc.stroyed the stately palace there, a pile of building not to be equalled in any part of the 
world; after having given up the city to be plundered by his soldiers. In the palace he 
iimnd 1 £0,000 talents, xvhich he appropriated to hi' own use, and causea immediately to 
be carried away upon mules and camels; for lu‘ iiad siidi an extreme aversion to tlir 
inhabitants of Persepolis, that he determined to leave nothing valuable in the city. 

'fhe various events which followed, till the death of Ale.xander, have been ahea 'y 
related. Immediately upon the decea.se of that celebrated man his empire fell in p <‘cc.s. 
and such cruel contentions succeeded that all his family as w ell a.s ins generul.s came : j 
untimelv end.s. His territories were finally divided into lour kingdems, that of A''lipaO • 
in M iiredon, Lvsiniachus in Thrace, Sclcucus in Syria, and Ptolemy in Eg} pi ‘ 
Macedonian kings were a race of weak and w’icked princes, who, by means of the disc; 
pHne already established in their armies, were able to make head a.|^ainst the kings wi 
Epirus and the free states of (irecce, but sunk undci the power ot the Homaui in l!.e 
year l6s before C’liri'^t. 

The Greeks, after the (!av.s of Alexander, became very degenerate, and many of thci 
cities fell into the hands of tyrants ; hut they still made some pretensions to liberty, 
through the assistance of tlie Achean lcague.r 'I’hc Achcjin coininonwealtU consisted ol 
12 inconsideiable towns in Peloponnc.'us. It.s first annals arc not marked by any great 
action, for ihcv are not graced with one eminent character. After tlie dealli of Ale.xander 
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tins little republic w&f ii prey to all the evils which flow’ from political discord. A zeal f(;y 
the good of the coininunity was now extinguished. Each town was only attentive to its 
private intere.st: there was no longer any stability in the state; for it changed its masters 
with every revolution in Macedonia, 'iowards the lii ith Olympiad, about the time when 
Ptolemy Soter died, and when Pyrrhus invaded Ihily, the republic of the Achaeans reco¬ 
vered its ohl institutions and unaniiTiity. The inhabitants of Pataj and of Dyna? were the 
first assertens of antient lil)erty; the Ivrants were banished, and the towns again made one 
commonwealth. A public council was then held, in which affairs of importance w’ere 
discussed aiul determined. A register was aj)pointed to record the transactions of the 
council. This assembly had two presidents, who were nominaUd alternately t)y the dif¬ 
ferent towns. But instead of tw o presidents they soon elected but one. Many neigh¬ 
bouring towns, which admired the constitution of this rtptiblic, founded on equality, liberty, 
the love of justice, and of tlic public good, were incorporated with tfie Achaeans, 
and admitted to the full enjoyment of their laws and privileges. The anus w hich the 
Achatans ciiiefly used were slings ; they were trained to the art from tlieir infancy, by 
• linging, from a great distance, at a circular mark, of a inodcriite ciK uiufertncc. By 
long practice they tcx)k so nice an aim that they w ere not only able to hit their enemies on 
the iieud, but on any part of the face they chose. Their slings W'cre of a different kind 
from those of the Baleariuns, whom they flir surpassed in dexterity. 

The two greatest men which this republic produced were Aratus and Philopcemen ; 
ifie former of whom chiefly depended on foreign a.ssistance, the latter on the discipline of 
his countrymen. He was equally distinguished by his valour and his disinterestcdne.ss, 
and was justly denominated the last of the Greeks. He died of poison, in the same year 
as proved fatal to Hannibal and Scipio. 

The ruin of Greece was at length completed by the taking of Corinth, which, in the 
year before Christ i4f>, was pillaged and burnt by the Romans. It was at that time tlie 
strongest place in the w orld ; but tlie inhabitants were so disheartened by a preceding 
defeat and the death of their general, that they had not presence of mind enough even to 
shut their gates. The Roman consul, Mummins, was so much surprised at this, that at 
first he could scarce believe it; but afterwards, fearing an ambuscade, lie advanced w ith 
all possible caution. As he met with no resistance, his soldiers had nothing to do but 
destroy the few inhabitants that had not fled, and plunder tiic city ; such of the men as 
bad staid were all put to the sword, and the women were sold for slaves. After this the 
t ity was ransacked by the greedy soldiers, and the spoils of it arc said to have been im¬ 
mense. I'here were more vessels of all .sorts of metal, more nne pictures and statues, done 
by the greatest ma.sters in Corinth, than in any other city in the world. All the princes 
of Europe and Asia, who had any taste in painting and sculpture, furnished themselves 
here with their richest moveables: here were cast the fine statues for teinplc.s and palaces, 
and all tfic liberal arts brought to their greatest perfection. 

When tlie city was 'lhoroughly pillaged, fire was set to all the corners of it at the-same 
time, 'fhe flames grew more violent as they drew near the centre, and at last, uniting 
U:erc, made one prodigious conflagration. At this time the famous metalline mixture is 
said to have been made, which could never afterwards be imitated by art. The gold, 
Silver, ajid bra^, which the Coriiitlnans l'.ad concealed, were melted, and ran down tbec 
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streets in streams; and when the flames were extinguished, a new metal was found, coni> 
posed of several different ones, greatly esteemed in after ages. 

Seleucus, who founded the kingdom of Syria, conquered Lysiinachus at the battle of 
Cnropcdion, and was the last survivor of Alexander's captain.s. Ilis successors were called 
Selucida;, and laid claim to ail the Asiatic provinces of the Macedonian empire, but ere 
frequently obliged to relinquish Palestine to the Ptolemies of Egypt, and were never able 
to subdue the kingdoms of Pergamos, liithyuia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Ar¬ 
menia, Pdctria, Parthia, and India, which were erected within the limit of their assumea 
dominion. One of the most distinguished of these princes was Antiochus the (in.«t, who, 
in the latter part of his reign, brought upon himself the Roman arms. After many mis¬ 
takes and much misconduct, he attempted to obtain a peace, by offering to quit all his 
places in Europe and such in Asia as professed ullianec to Rome. Hut it was now too 
lUle ; Scipio, perceiving his own siqxjriority, w as resolved to avail himself of it. 4.\ntiochu.s, 
ttius driven into resistimee, for some time retreated before tlu‘ enemy ; till being pressed 
bard near the city of Alagnesia, he was forced to draw out bis men, to the number of 
70,001) foot and 12,000 Iku sc. Scqtio oj:>posed him with forces as much inferior in number 
as ti.ey'were superior in courage and tliscipline. Antiochus was tlierefore in a short timi' 
tntirely defeated; his own chariots, arriurd with scythes, being drivr'ii back upon his men, 
eontiibuted mucli to his overthrow. Iking tlms reduced to the la>t exireniitv, lie was 
glad to procure [leacc from the Romans upon their own terms; which >vere, to pay 15,000 
talents, to quit his possessions in Europe, and in Asia on the hither side mount Taurus ; 
to give 20 hostages as pledgees of hi.s fidelity; and to deliver u[) Hannibal, the inveterate 
eiiciiiy of Rome, who had taken refuge at his court. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, the succeeding king, is chiefly distinguished for his transactions 
with tlie .lewish nation. Having resolved to take vengeance on that people, who had 
much (legenorated from the piety of their fathers, he, about the year be fore. Christ, 
dispatched Apollonius, at tlie licad of 22,000 men, with orders to plunder all Uic cities of 
.ludca, to murder all the men, and sell the women and chiUlnai for slaves. Ajioliouiiis 
accordingly Came with his army, and, to outward a|>pearancc, with a poaccabre intention . 
neither was he suspected by the Jews, as ho was superintendent of the tribute ift Palestine. 
He kept himself inactive till tlie next sabbath, when they were ail in a profound quiet • 
and then, on a sudden, commanded his men to arms. Some of them he sent to the temple 
and .synagogues, w itli orders to cut in pieces all whom they found there; whilst the rest, 
going through tlie streets of the city, massacred all that came in their way; the supersti¬ 
tious Jews not uttcuqjting to make the least resistance, for fear of breaking the sabbath. 
Hb next ortlered the city to be plimdered and set on fire, pulled down all their stately 
buildings, caused the walls to be tIemoUshed, and carried away captive about lo,()()0«t' 
those who had escafied their slaughter. From that time the service of the temple wa.s 
totally abandoned ; tliat place having been quite polluted both witli the blood ot multi¬ 
tudes who had been k-lled, and in various other ways. The Syrian troops built a lai ■ge 
fortres.s on an emineucc in the city of David; fortilied U with a strong wall and stately 
towers, and put a garrison in it to cominami the temple, over again.st which it was built j 
so that the .soldiers could easily see and sally out upon all those who attempted to cou.c 
isito the temple; so many of whom were continually murdered and plundc.xd by tlicii., 
VoL. II. (>P 
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ttmt Uic rest, not doting to ...tny any longer in Jerusalem, flcfl for tefllgc tOtilC lici^lllicurt 
in^ nations. 

Antioclnis, not vet satiated %vith the Itloatl of the Jetvs, resolved either totally to abolish 
lUeir religion or destroy their whole race. He therefore issued out a decree, tliat uK 
nations within his dominions should forsake tlK;ir old religion and gods, and w’orship those 
of the king, under the most severe penalties. 'lo make Ids orders more cftectual he sent 
overseers into every province, to see tlinin strictly put in execution; and as he knew the 
.Tews were the only people who would disohey them, special directions were given to have 
them treated with the utmost severitv. Atheneas, an old and cmcl niiidster, w-ell versed 
in all tlic pagan rites, was sent into Judea. IJe began by dedicating tlic temple to Jupi¬ 
ter Olympius, and setting up his statue on the altar of burnt-ort'eriugs. Another Icssi i 
altar was raised before it, on which they offered sacrifices to that false deity. All \vli(j 
refijsed ^o come and worship this idol were either massacred or put to some cruel tortures, 
till they either complied or expired under the hands of the executioners. At tlic same 
time altars, groves, and statues, were raised every where through the country, and rhe 
inhabitants compelled to woi'ship them, under the .same .severe penalties; while it was 
instant death to observe tiie sabbath, circumcision^ or any Other institution of Moses. 

At last, when vast numbers had been put to cruel deaths, and many more had sawd 
their lives by their apo.stacy, an eminent priest, named Mattathias, began to signalize liiin- 
.^elf by his bravery and zeal for religion. He had for some time been obliged to rethe 

Modin, his native place, in order to avoid the persecution which raged at Jerusalem 
During his recess there, Appellcs, one of the king's officers, came to oblige the inhabitants 
to comjily with the above-mentioned orders. By nim Mattathias and his sons were ad¬ 
dressed in the most earnest manner, and had the most ample promises made them of the 
king’s favour and protection, if they would renounce Ihcii religion. But Mattathias 
answered, that though the whole Jewish nation and the whole world w6re to conform to 
the king’s edict, yet both he and his son.s would continue faithful to their Clod to tho 
last minute of their lives. At the same time, perceiving one of his counti*ynicn just going 
to offer sacrifices to an idol, he fell upon him and instantly killed him, agreeable to the 
law of Moses in such cases. Upon this his sons, lifed with tlic same zeal, killed the officer 
and his men; overthrew the altar and idol; and running about the city, cried out, that 
those who wcec zealous for the law of Gml .should follow them ; by which means they 
quickly saw themselves at the head of a numerous troop, with w hom they soon after ivith- 
drewinto some of the deserts of Judea. They w'ctc followed by many oUicrs, so that, in 
a short time, they found themselves in a condition to resist their enemies; and having 
considered the danger to winch they were exposed by their scrupulous observance of tlic 
sabliath, they resolved to defend themselves, in case of an attack, upon tliat day as W'cll 
as upon any other. 

In the year 167 before Christ, IVIattathios, finding that his follow’ers increased daily in 
number, began to try his strength. By attacking tlie Syrians and apostate Jews. As many 
•f these as he took Jic pul to tlealh, but forcetl a much greater number to fly for refuge 
mfo foreign countries; and having soon struck his enemies with terror, he marched from 
city to city, overturned the idolatrous altarsr, opened the Jewish synagogues, made a dili- 
geiil starch after all tlic sacrerl books, and caused fresh copies of them to be written ; he 
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also caused the reading of the Scriptures to be resumed, and all the males bom since the 
persecution to be circumcised. In all this he was attended with such success that he had 
extended his reformation through a considerable pari of .ludea within the space of one 
year; and would probably have completed it, had he not been prevented by death. 

Mattathias w as succeeded by his son Judas, surnamed Maccabeus, the greatest unin¬ 
spired hero of whom the Jews can boast. His troops amounted to no more than 6000 
men ; yet with these he quickly made liimsclf master of some of the strongest fortresses 
of Judea, and became terrible to the Syrians, Samaritans, and apostate Jews. In one 
year he defeated the Syrians in five pitched battles, and drove them quite out of the country ; 
after which he purified the temple, and restoreil the true worship, which had been inter¬ 
rupted for three years and a half. Only one obstacle now remained, viz. the Syrian gar¬ 
rison above mentioned, Avhich had been placed over against the temple, and w'liich Judas 
could not at present reduce. In order to prevent them from interrupting the worship, 
however, he fortified the mountain on which tht* temple stood with a high wall and strong 
towers round about, leaving a gairison to defend it, making some adilitionak fortifications 
at the same time to Bethzura, a fortress at almut 20 miles distance. 

In the mean time Antiochus perished of an uncommon distemper, w hich svas attributed 
by the .lews to the immediate judgment of heaven. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
war was still carried on against tnc Jews; but through the valour and good conduct of 
Judas, the Syrians were constantly defeated, and in 163 licforc Christ a peace was con- 
cliidcd, upon terms very advantageous to the Jewish nation. Tiiis.traiuiuillity, however, 
"> .IS of no long continuance; the Syrian generals renewed their hostilities, and were 
• !t*eiul<‘d by the same ill .success us before. Judas defeated them in live engagements ; 
l/ut ill the si.x;th was abandoned by all his men, except 800, who, together with their chief, 
were slain, in the year 16’1 before C’hrist. 

The news of the tlcath of Judas threw his countrymen into the utmost consternation, 
and seemed to gi.e new^ life to all their enemies. Ho was succeeded, however, by -his 
brother .Jonathan ; who conducted matters with no less prudence and success than Juda-i 
had <lone, till he was treurherousty .seized and put e. (leaih by Tripbon, a Syriaa usurper, 
Avho shortly after murdered his own aovercign. 'lia traitor inunediatcly prepared to 
invade Judea; but found all Ins projects frustrated by Simon, Jonatlian’s brother This 
pontiff repaired all the fortresses of Judea, ami furnished them with fresh- garrisons, took 
Joppa and Gaza, and drove out the Syrian gairisen from the fortress of Jerusalem; but 
was at last treacherously murdered, by a son-in-laAv named Ptolemy, about 135 before 
f iirist. 

After these reigned a succession of princes, who exorcised both the regal and sacer¬ 
dotal functions, till, at length, Pompey, taking the advantage of their interiial <lissensions, 
rought the Jews under the Roman power. 

From this time the kingdom of Syria declined in iinportsmee, till at length it Avas seized 
by Tigranis, king of Armenia. The ruin of this kingdom did not, however, immediately- 
procure to the Romans the command of Asia, as they found a very formidable competitor 
in Alithridates, king of Pontus. This great but cruel prince ascended the throne at 13 
years of age, and betran his reign by imprisoning his mother whom his fother had left 
joint heir of the kingdom. 
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In Wis youth hlithrldatos took care to inure Imusiilt to liardships, passing w hole months 
in the open air, employed in tlie exercise of hunting, and (ilteii taking his rcht amidst the 
Ivozcn snow. hen he came of age he married his sister Laodicc, by w hom he liad a 
son, named Pliaruaces. After this he took a ionrney through many ditf'erent kingdoms of 
Asia, having nothing less in view than the whole continent. He learned tJicir dilfercnt 
languages, of which he is said to have spoken ; took an estimate of their strength; 
and, al)ovc all, viewed narrowly their strong holds and fortified towns. In this journey he 
.spent throe years; during which time, a rcjiort lieing spread abroad that he was dead, his 
wite Laoilicc had a criminal conversation with one of the lords of her court, and had a 
son by Ijim. AVhen her. husband returned, she presented him with a poisoned boivl; hut 
INfithridates had accustomed himself to take antidotes for poison from Ins iufanev, so tliat 
it had now no other ell'ect than to hasten the destruction of his wife, w'hich verv soo i 
l<jok place, together with all those who had been any \.ay accessary to her disloyalty and 
incontinence. 

C’ombining in the prosecution of his scheme treachery with prudence, and cruelty witli 
courage, he, cither by assassination or open war, made himself master of Pergamos, Pa - 
phlagonia, C’appadociu, and Jhthynia, and confirmed his power by ordering the massacre 
of all the Italians that could be found in Asia. The civil contentions of the lloiuau' 
prevented them, for a longtime, from sparing force sufficient to accomplish his destruction, 
and the defeats he sustained from their generals served only to display his astoni.sliuig 
abilities, in discovering rc.sourccs to supply his losses. At length, reduced to the l:i‘'r 
extremity, he determined to force his way through Po.sphorus, Scytliia, ]*anonia, and (Jci - 
many, and uniting his forces with the Gauls, to pass the Alps and invade Italy. When 
lie arrived at the Cimmerian Bosphorus, having the mortification to learn that liis annv 
had revolted, and made his .son Pharnact s king in his stead, he attempted to dispatcfi 
himself by poison and the sword, and at length terminated his days through the assistance 
of a Gaul, who sleiv him from compassion. 

After the death of Mithriilates the Romans, at their leisure, found a variety of pretexts 
for reducing the other kingdoms, of which we have been speaking, to provinces of their 
empire. 

The Ptolemies of Egypt w'erc, perhaps, the most respectable of all the successors of 
Alexander. They diligently cultivated the Indian commerce, for which purpose Ptolemy 
Philadelphus erected the city of Berenice on the Hed sea. They were also several of 
them encouragers of learning, and under their protection Alexandria became highly cele¬ 
brated as the resort of learned men. In tlie days of Ctesar their pow-er had greatly de¬ 
clined, and when he visited Egypt, in the pursuit of Pompey, there were two pretenders to 
the tlirone; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king, and the celebrated Cleopatra, his sister ; 
to whom, by the custom of the country, he was married; and who, by his father's will, 
shared jointly in the succession. Not being contented with a participation of pow'cr, 
Cleopatra aimed at governing alone; but being opposed in her views by the Homan 
senate, who confirmed her brother’s title to the crown, she was banished into Syria, with 
Arsinoe, her younger sister. Ca;sar gave her new hopes of aspiring to the kingdom, and 
sent both to her and her brotlier to plead their cause before him. Photinus, tlie young 
king’s guardian, disdaining to accejit this proposal, backed his re^al by sending an army 
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of CO,000 men to bc-sic^c him in Alexandria. C’a'sar jircully rcpnt.^eil the enciiiv; but 
liiiding the city of too <rreat extent to be defended by so small an army as that M'hich nc 
Mils at the liead of lie retiix-d to the palace, which coininandeil the harbour, and there [mr- 
posed to make his stand. Achillas, who coiniimnded the F.gyptians, attacked him v. "h 
great vigour, and aimed at making himself master ol the lloci that lav before tl’.e pdace 
C.'iesar, liowever, too h cU knew tlie importaiici; ol those ships in the h.md ot an enemy, 
and therefore burnt tlieni all, in s|»ite of every etfort to prevent him. He next po-sessed 
bimself of the isle of Pliaros, by whieh lie wsis cnalilcd to receive sujipiies; and in tins 
situation tli-lermiiied to withstand the united force ot the Egy{)tians. 

In tile uieun lime, Cdeopatra, having lieard of the |)n.'seiit turn in her tavonr, resolved 
to depend on Ciesiir's favour for gaining tiie government, riitiicr llian her own forces.^ 
But no ai’ts, a.s she mstly conceived, were so likely to influence Ca*sar as the idiarms ot 
tier person, which were irresistible. She was now in the bloom of yontli and beauty, 
while every leatnre borrowctl grace from the lively turn of her tmnpm'. 1 o the most 
enchanting adiiress slie joined the most liarmonious voice. M ith all these aci'omplishmejits 
.slie possesseil a great siiarc of tlic icaniiiig of the times, and could give andjenec to the 
ambas.sudors of seven tlilfercnt nations w itlioutan interpreter. I lie dillie.nlty a as hoa to 
get at Caesar, as her enemies acre in possession of all the avenues that led to the palace, 
l or this purpose siie went on board a small vessel, and ;n the ewening landed ncai t!ie 
[lulace, where, being a'ra[)t up iti a coverlet, slio wa.s carrieti, as a bniidh' ot elotlu^s, into 
tlie very cliaiiiber of Ciesai. Her address instantly .struck him: licr wit and niid<‘i.sl.nid- 
uig fanned the flame; hut her caresses, a Inch acre carried hcyoiid the bounds ot iniu> 
ceiice, entirely brought him over to .second her claims. 

Cavsar was for some time hemmed in iiy the Kgvptiaiis, but was at last relieved tiom tins 
wioilifying .situation by ^Mitliridatcs Pcrgaiiic.'iui'-, caie ot his most artful parti/aiis, ah<> 
cuiiie with an urniy to his assistance. 1 liis goiua al marched into I'-gvpt, tciok the city ol 
Pehisiam, repulsed the Egyptian arniy w itli lo.'-s ; and at lu.st. Joining a ith Ca’sai, attac ked 
their camp a ith a great slaughter ot the Lgyptians. Ptolemy Inmselt, atUunpting to est o.pt* 
till board a vessel, was drowned by the ship sinking. C a'.-;u thu.'' lM;came maslei ot all 
Egypt, without any farther opposition. IleappomUd C leopatra, with hei yonngei biotin.r, 
who was then an infant, joint governors, according to the intent ol tlicii latliei s am, and 

el rove out Arsinoa with (ianYmcd'c to biuiisnnicnt. 

After the death of Causar,' (.'leopatra formed an acquaintance \vith ISfark* Antony, a li'.eh 
proved the ruin of them both. After tliey had been ilefcated at Aetinni, they ikd into 
J*’«]y,'pt, which lie at first wiideavoiired to defend, and atterward dctcrmincil to abinulon, to 
.seek her fortune in tlie south of Africa. lien, however, all fliese projects had laii< d tier, 
she shut herself up in a building, which appeared designed for a sepulchre, and cautiously 
avoided the admission of strangers. At lengtli, utter she had been reinoved to the palace, 
finding tliat she had only to chose between submitting to voluntary death and iMung re- 
se rved to grace the triumph of Augustus, she determined upon dying. Having bathed a.nd 
ordered a sumptuous banquet, she attired herself in the most sjilcudid manner. She 
fea.sted as u.sual; and soon after ordered all except her two women to leave the apartinonl. 
,Slie had contrived to have an asp secretly conveyed to her in a basket of fruit; and t lew 
wi ote to Augustus, to inform him of her fatal jmrooso, desiring to be buried iu the same 
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tomb with Antony. Augustus, upon receiving the letter, instantly dispatcl)C(l messengers, 
in hopes to stop her intentions, but they arrived too late. Upon entering the chamber 
they beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon her couch, arrayed in her royal robes. Near her 
Iras, one of her faithful attendants, was stretched likewise at the feet of her mistress; and 
Charmion, tlic other, half-dying, was settling the diadem upon Cleopatra’s head. “ Alas !” 
cried one of the messengers, “ is this well done, Charmion?” “ Yes” replied she, “ it is 
well done; such a death becomes a glorious queen, descended from a race of gloriojis 
ancestors.” Pronouncing' these words, she dropped and expired with her mucli-lovcd 
juistress. 

'I'lie Jews, from the time of the reduction of .Icrusalem by Pompey, became, in tact, 
tile subjects of the Koman empire; but their country was not finally reduced to the con- 
<lition of a province till after tlie death of Herod Agrippa, which is recorded in the l‘Jth 
chapter of Acts. I’rom this time they Avere oppressed oy a succession of cruel governors, 
till, at length, impatient under their wt'ight of calamities, and animated by the expectation 
of a temporal Messiah, they broke out into actual rebellion, in the 6'7th year of the 
Chrisiiim era. This terminated in tlie destniction of Jerusalem, five years after, when 
1,100,000 peiished by the pestilence, famine, the sword of the Romans, and the fury of 
•-lomcstic factions. 

A fate not much milder, in the third century, hefel Palmyra, another celebrated Asiatic 
city. The origin of this place, which has astonished posterity by its magnificent remains, 
i.s enwrapped in considerable obscurity. It Ava.s either erected or fortified by Solomon, 
iuul is meutioncii in Scripture under tlie name of Tadmor. Its wealth w-as probably ilo- 
rived from the intercourse which was maintained by the inhabitants of Syria, Palestine, 
and Phanicia, with those of the East of Asia, by means of caravans. After the captivity 
of I'alcrian, its governor, Odenathus, began to aspire to independence; and his widoAv, 
Zenobiu, not contented witli this, extended her dominion over Syria and Egypt, and 
a.>.sui«ed the title of queen of the East. The emperor Aurelian marched against her with 
a numerous army, and after defeating her forces in two battles, obliged her to take refuge 
in her capital. Here she, for a time, defended herself Avith great vigour, but at length, 
finding that all prospect of relief Avas vanished, sought safety by flight, but Avas taken and 
caiTicd prisoner to Home. The inhabitants w’ere treated AAoth lenity, till, in a tumult, they 
murdered thcii' governor, in revenge for which, Anrclian gave them up to an undislinguish- 
ing massacre. From this time the consequence of Palmyra has declined, till it was reduceii 
to its present state, that of a miserable village. 

In the beginning of the fourth century .several events took place of the utmost magnitude 
to the whole Roman AA orld ; the erecting of Constantinople, the establishment of the 
Christian religion, and the division of tlie empire betAvecn the three sons of Constantine. 
'I'hough eftch of these measures w as probably designed for the general good, yet each of 
thrm became productive ot the most serious evil.®.. The liarbarians avIio were formidable 
to the Avhole empire unitovl, became still more formitlablc when tlie latter was governed by 
diflerent sovereigns, who frcqnently were actuated by the most contrary principles, and 
viewed each ptlier as objects of hatred: while the Christian pastors became extremely 
degenerate in their morals, embarked in a number of controversies, many of which Avere 
nuiroportant. and all conducted with a spirit quite opposite totbiKof our holy religion. 
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Durinff the long periwl nf 1000 years, in which Constantinople rnn iincii in the hands ot 
the Christians, it had but few emperors suflicientiy cclehruttvl to deserve a [dace in the 
present work. The sons of Constantine soon fell into variance, ami by <'in[)loying their 
swords against each other, promoted the cause both of the l)arbiuians ami the usur[)! r-. 
Julian, who, though an enemy to tlie Christian faith, was a prince of considerable virtuf'-’ 
and abilities, perisned in an ilI-<'onductcd expe<lilion against the Persians. 

.1 lieodosius was a vigorous though severe prince, and proved extremely formidable to the 
barbarians on every side. In the reign of Justinian, in the sixth century, the majesty of 
the empire seemcil to revive. His general, Belisarius, recovered the provinces of Italy 
and Africa; while he himself, with the assistanci! of his la\vyers, composed those cele¬ 
brated works, n hich, under the name of institutes, codes, and pamlccts, contained the 
body ot the civil law. During the succeeding ages, tlie empire suffered severely from tlie 
Saracens and Iluigarians, and in the year 1041 was invaded byant'uemy. not very jiower- 
l(d at that time indeed, but who, by degrec.s, gathered strength sufficient to overthrow both 
tlie Roman and Saracen empires. These were the Turks; who, having quitted tludr 
antiont habitations, in the neighbourhood of mount Caucasus, and passed the C^ispian 
.‘•traits, settled in Armenia Major, about the year 844. There they continued, anmiknovvti 
and d(‘spicablc people, till the intestine wars of the Saracen.s gave them an opportunity 
aggrandizing them.selvcs. About the year 1030 Mohammed, the son ofSamhracI, sultan 
t>t Persia, not iinding himself a match for Pisaris, sultan of Babylon, with whom he wa.s 
at war, had recourse to the Turks, who sent him .‘>000 men, under the command of one 
rangrolipix, a leading man among them. By their assistance, Mohammeil defeated his 
adversary; but when the Turks de.sired leave to return home, he refused to part with 
Oiem. Upon this they withdrew, w ithout his consent, to a neighbouring desert; and being 
tliore joined with several discontented Persians, began to make frocpicnt inroads into the 
sultan's territories. Against these Mohammed immediately dispatched an army of‘20,0t)0 
men; who, being surprised in the night, were utterly defeated by Tangroli[)ix. The fame 
of tins victory drew multitudes to him from all parts ; so that, in a .short time, Tangro- 
li()ix saw himself at the head of 50,000 men. Upon this Mohammial marched against 
them in person, but was thrown from his liorsc, in the, lieginning of the engagement, and 
killed by the fall; when his men threw down their arms, ami submitted to I'angrolijiix. 

After this victory, the Turkish general made war upon the sultan of Babylon, whom lie 
at length slew, and annexed his dominions to his own. 

A little-after this empire had been erected on the Eiqihrates began tliosc expeditions 
which are called Croisade.s. 

These expeditions commenced in the year 109f>- The tbundation of them was a super¬ 
stitious veneration for those pmees where our Saviour performed his miracles, and accom¬ 
plished the W’ork of man's redemption. Jerusalem had been taken and Palestine conquered 
by Omar, the successor of Abu Beer, who succeeded Mahomet himself. Thi.*? proved a 
considerable interruption to the pilgrims, who tiocked from all quarters to perform their 
devotions at the holy sepulchre. They had, however, still been allowed this liberty, on 
paying a small tribute to the Saracen khalifs, who were not much inclined to molest them. 
But in 1065 this city changed its masters. The Turks took it from tiie Saracens; ami 
being much more fierce and fijirbarous lhau tire former, the pilgrims now found they could 
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no longer perform their tlerotions with the same safety the}' did before. An opinion was 
about this lime also prevalent in Europe, which made these pilgrimages much more frt> 
quent than formerly. It was somehow or other imagined that the thousand years men¬ 
tioned in the ihHh chapter of the Revelations were fulfilled ; that Christ was soon to make 
his appearance in Palestine to judge tlie world; and consequently that journeys to that 
country were in the highest degree mci itorious, and even absolutely necessary. The mul¬ 
titudes of pilgrims, which now tlockcd to Palestine, meeting with a very rough reception 
from the Turks, tilled all Europe with complaints against those infidels who y>rofaned the 
Holy City by their presence, and derided the .‘^aeved mysteries of Christianity, even in the 
place where they were fulfilled. Pope (Irogory VII. had formcrl a design of uniting all 
the princes ofC'luistoiidom against the Mahometans; but his exorbitant encroachment 5 
upon the civil power of princes had created him so many enemies, and rendered iiin 
schemes so suspicious that he was not able to iiuiKe great progress in this undertaking. 
Tlie. work was reserved for a meiuier instrument. 


Peter, coinmonlv called the hermit, a native of Aniicns in Picardy, had made the pil¬ 
grimage to Jcfiisiilcin ; and being deeply affected with the dangers to which this act ot 
piety now cn posed the pilgrims, as well as with tlic oppression under which the Eastern 
Christians now lubonre.d, formed the tiold, an<i, in all appearance, impracticalrle design of 
leading into Asia, froiii the farthest extremities of the west, armies sufficient to subdue tho>e 
potent and warlike nations, that now held the Holy Land in slaver}'. He proposed his 
scheme to iMartin II. wlio then filled the papal chair; hut he, though scii.sihlc enough of 
the atlvanlages whii li must accrue to himself from si»rh an undertaking, resolved not to 
inU'rpose his autliority, till he saw a greater probability of Success. He summoned at 
Placentia a eonnoil, consisting of 4000 ecclesiastics and 30,000 seculars. As no ball could 
be* found large enough to contain such a multitude, the a.3scmbly was held in a plain 
Here the pope himself, as well as Peter, harangued the people, representing the disinel 
situation of their brethren in the East, and the indignity offered to the Christian name, ii i 
allowing the holy city to remain in the hands of the infidels. These speerhes were so 
agreeable to those who heard them, that the whole multitude suddenly and violcnU} 
declared for the war, and solemnly devoted themselves to perform tins service, wliich they 
believed to be so meritorious in the sight of God. 

But though Italy seemed to have embraced the design with ardour, Martin yet thought 
it necessary, in order to insure perfect success, to engage the greater and more Avarlike 
nations in the same enterprize. Having therefore exhorted Peter to visit the chief cities 
and sovereigns of. Christendom, he summoned another council, at Clermont in Auvergne. 
The fame of this great and pious design being now universally diffused, procured the attt i;- 
dance of the greatest prelates, nobles, aiwl princes; and when the pope and the hermit 
reiMJwed their pathetic exhortations, the whole assembly, as if compelled by an immediate 
inspiration, exclaimed, with one voice, “ It is the will of God I It is the will of God !” 
These words were deemetl so memorable and so nmch the effect of a divine impulse, that 
they were employed as the signal of rendezvous and battle in all future exploits of these 
adventurers, men of all lanks now flew to arms with the utmost ardour, and a cross was 
affixed to their right shtkilder by al! w’ho inlisted in this holy enterprise. 

At this time Europe WiV3 sunk into tlie most profound ignorance and superstition. Tho 
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ccolesiastics had gained the greatest ascendant over the human mind, and the people, who 
t'aininitted tlic most horrid crimes and disorders, knew of no otlier expiation tlian the 
ohservances imposed on them hy their spiritual pastors. 

fJut amidst the abject superstition which now prevailed, the military spirit had also 
universwily diiVuscd itself; and though not supported by art or disciplim', was become the 
general passion of the nations governed by the fe.udtil law. All the great lords rtfissessctl 
the ri^ht of peace and war. They were engaged in continual hostilities with one another ; 
tiie open country was become a scene of outrage and disorder ; tl)c cities, still mean and 
poor, were neitlier giturded by walls nor protected by privileges. Every man was obliged 
to depend for safety on his own force or his private alliances; and valour was tlie onlv 
exceilence wliich was hold in esteem, or gave one man the pn‘-einincncc above another 
W bon all the particular superstitions, therefore, were luax; united in one great object, the 
anionr for private boslilitics took the same direction ; “ and all E.urt)pe (^as the princess 
Comiu'tia expresses lu-rself), torn from its foundations, seemed ready to preeipilate itself, 
ill one united body, upon Asia.'’ 

All oixiers of men, now deeming the croisadcs the only road to heaven, were irnpatieu^ 
lu set oil’ with their sw’ords to the holy city. Nobles, artisans, [icasants, even prie-^t', 
inrolled their names ; and to decline this .service was hrandeil witli the reproocli ofim|>i» ty 
or cowardice. The nobles who enlisted tliemselvcs were moved, liy the romantic spirit ot’ 
the age, to hope for opulent estahlisiunents in the East, the chief seat of arts and com¬ 
merce at that time. In pursuit of these chimerical projects, they spld, at the lowest price, 
their antient castles and inheritances, which had now lost all value in their evf s. 'Etu 
infirm and aged contributed to the expedition by presents and money; and many of them, 
not sritisfied with tliis, attended it in person, being determined, if possible, to breathe their 
last in sight of that city where their Saviour had died for them. W omen themselves. 
couLealing their sex, under the disguise of armour, attended the camp; autl commonly 
forgot their duty still more by prostituting tluanselves to the army. 'I'iie greatest criminals 
were forward in a service which they considered as an expiation for all crimes ; and the 
most enormous disorders were, during the coui-e of these expeditions, committed, by 
men inured to wickedness, encouraged by examiile, and impelled by necessity. The mul¬ 
titude of adventurers soon became so great that tlu ir more sagacious leaders became 
apprehensive lest the greatness of the armament would he the cause of its own disappoint¬ 
ment. For this reason they permitted an undisciplined multitude, computed at 31)0,000 
men, to go before them, under the command of Peter the hermit and Gautier or W’alter, 
surnamed the moneyless, fu;;n his being a.soldier of fortune. The'.:e took the road towards 
Constantinople, through Hungary and liulgaiia; and trusting that heaven, by supernatural 
assistance, would supply all tlieir necessities, they made no provision for subsistence in 
their march. They soop found themselves obliged to obtain by plunder w hat they vainly 
expected from miracles ; and the enraged inhabitants of the countries, through which they 
imssed, attacked the disorderly multitude, and slaughtered them without resistance. The 
more disciplined armies followed after ; and passing the straits of Constantinople, they were 
mustered in the plains of Asia, and amounted in the whole to 700,000 men. 

This rage for conquering the Holy Land did not cease w ith this expedition; it con¬ 
tinued for verv near two centuries and eight dillerent croisadcs wer* set on Oo^t ono 
VoL. II. ii Q 
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after another. The first was in tli*?. year as already ohserved. The princca 

engaged in it were Hugo, count of Vcrniandois, brother to Philip I. king of Prance; 
Hobert, duke of Normandy ; Robert, carl of Flanders ; Raimond, carl of Toulouse and 
St. (liles; Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, with his brothers Baldwin and Eustace, 
Stei»hen, earl of Cliartres and Blois ; Hugo, trount of St. Paul ,* with a great number of 
other lords. Tlie general rendezvous was at Constantinople. In this expedition the famous 
Godfrey besieged and took the city of Nice. The city ©f Jerusalem was taken by the 
confederate arm}', and (iodfrey chosen king. Tlic Christians gained the famous battle of 
Ascalon, against the soldan of Egypt; which put an end to the first croisadc. 

The second croisadc, in the year 1144, was headed by the emperor Conrad III. and 
Louis VII. king of Fruiicc. The emperor’s army was either destroyed by the enemy o? 
perished through the treachery of Manuel, the Greek emperor; and the second army, 
through the unfaithfulness of the Christiims of Syria, W'as forced to break up the siege of 
Damascus. 

The third croisadc, in the year 11 rJS, immediately followed the taking of Jerusalem by 
Saladiti, the soldan of Egypt. The princes engaged in this c.xpedition were the emperor 
Frederic Barharossa; IVedcric, duke of Suahia, his second son ; Leopold, duke ol 
Austria; Berthold, duke of Aloravia; Herman, marquis of Baden ; the counts of Nas.sau, 
Thuringia, Missen, and Holland, and above 6o other princes of the empire; with tlm 
bishops of Besan^on, Camhray, Munster, Osnahurg, Missen, Passau, V^ishuvg, and several 
others. In this expedition the emperor Frederic defeated the soldan of Iconium ; his so:* 
Ercderic, joined by Guy Lusignon, king of JcTiisalem, in vain endeavoured to take Acre 
or Ptolcmais. During whicli transactions Piiilip Augustu.s, king of France, and Richard I. 
king of England, joined tlie croisadc; by wliich means the Christian army consisted ot 
:100,000 fighting men ; hut great disputes happening between tlie kings of France and 
England, the former quilted the Holy Land, and Richard concluded a peace with 
Saladin. 

llie fourth croisadc was undertaken in the year 1195 , by the emperor Henry VI. after 
Saladin’s death. In this expedition the Christians gained several battles against the 
infidels, took a great many towns, and were on tlie point of success, w hen the death of 
the emperor obliged them to quit the Holy Land, and return into (iermany. 

The frftli croisadc was published by order of pope Innocent HI. in 115)8. Those 
engaged in it made fruitless efforts for the recovery of the Holy I.nnd; for though John 
De Neule, who commanded the fleet cquijiped in Flanders, arrived at Ptolcmais a little 
after Simon of Montfort, Rcnard of Danipicrrc, and others, yet the plague destroying 
maiiy of them, and others either returning or engaging in the |>etty quarrels of the Chris¬ 
tian princes, there was nothing done; so that the soldan of Alepfio easily defeated their 
troops in 1304. 

The sixth croisadc began in 1228, in which the Ciiristians took the town of Damictta, 
but were forced to surrender it again. The next year the emperor Frederic made peace 
with the soldan for 10 years. About 1240, Ricliard, earl of Coruw al, aiul brother to 
Henry HI. king of England, arrived in Palestine, at the head of the English cioisade; 
but fuiding it most advantageous to conclude a peace, he re-embarked, and stcererl towards 
Italy. In 1244 the Karasmians gave the Christians a general defeat near Gaza. > 
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The seventh croisade was headed by St. Lewis in the ;year 1249, who took the town of 
Daniietta ; but a sickness happening in the Christian army, the king endeavoured a re¬ 
treat ; in whidi being pursued by tl»e iniidels, most of his army were niiserabiy butchered, 
and himself and the nobility taken prisoners. A tiuce was then agreed upon for 10 year -, 
and the king and lords set at liberty. 

The eighth croisade, in 1270, was headed by the same prince, who made himself 
master of the port and castle of Carthage in Africa; but dying in a short time, he left his 
army in a very ill condition. Soon after, the king of Sicily iroming up w ith a good fleet, 
and joining Philip the Hold, son and successor of Lewis, the king of d'unis, after several 
Engagements with the Christians, in which he was always worsted, desired peace, which 
was granted, upon conditions lulvantagcous to the Christians; after which heth princes 
embarked for their kingdoms. Prince Kdward of England, who arrived at d'unis at the 
time of this treaty, sailed low'ards Ptolcmai.s, where he landed, with a small body of 
3000 English and French, and hindered Bendoedar from laving siege to Ptolemais; but 
being obliged to quit the Holy Land, to take possession of the crown of England, this 
croisade ended, without contributing any to the recovery of the Holy Land. In 1291 the 
town of Acre or Ptolemais was taken and plundered by the .soldan of Egypt, and the 
Christians quite driven out of Syria. There has been no croisadt? since that time, though 
several popes have attempted to stir up the Cliri.stians in such an undertaking, particularly 
Nicholas IV. in 1292, and Clement V. in 1311. 

Though these croisadcs were effects of the most absurd superstition, they tended greatly 
to promote the good of Europe. ^Multitudes indeed were destroyed; M. Voltaire (toin- 
putes the people who perished in the difl'erent expeditions at upwards of 2,000,000. 
IMsiny there were, however, who returned; and these, having conver.sed so long with 
people w ho lived in a much more magnificent w'ay tlian themselves, began to entcTtuiii 
some taste for a refined and polished way of life. Tims tlic barbarism in wliich Europe 
had been so long i!rmcr.sed began to w'ciir oft* soon after this time. The princes also who 
remained at home found means to avail themselves of the frenzy of the people. By the 
absence of such numbers of restless and martial advciiJurcrs, peace was established in their 
dominions. They also took the opportunity of annexing to their crown many considerable 
fiefs, either by purchase or by the extinction of the heirs; and thus the mischiefs which 
mu.st always attend feudal governments were considerably lessened. 

In the year 12.02 the Turks first made their appearance in Europe. Their first expe* 
<lition.s were unsuccessful, but in 1327 they made themselves masters of Pvusa in Bithynia. 
The next year Othomun, the founder of tlieiv monarchy, died, and was succeeded by 
Orchanes, who seized Abydus and Nicomedia. Amuruth reduced all Thrace, and made 
Adrianople the seat of his empire. His son Bajazet conquered Thessaly, ^Macedon, 
Phocis, Peloponnesus, Mysiu, and Bulgaria, and had nearly reduced Constantinople to its 
last extremity, when he marched against Tamerlane, by whom he was defeated and taken 
pri.soncr. Amurath 11. found his conquests gi'eatly impeded by the celebrated John 
Hunniadcs, the Hungarian general. The reign of his son Mohammed was distinguished 
by the taking of Constantinople, a transaction -of so gi eat importance as to deserve a par¬ 
ticular narration. In the beginning of his reign he entered into an alliance with Constantine, 
and pretended a great desire to live in friendship with him and the other Christian princes j 
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but no sooner had he put an end to a war in which he was engaged with Ibrahim, kin:; 
of Caramania, than he built a strong fort on the European side of the Bosphorus, opposite 
to another in Asia; in both of which lie placed strong garrisons. These two castles com¬ 
manded the straits; and the former being five miles from the city, kept it in a manner 
blocked up. This soon produced a misundcnstaiuling between him and tlie emperor, « hie)j 
ended in the siege of the city. The siege commenced on the sixth of Afiril, 14.5;?; ISIo- 
hamined’s numerous forces covering the plains before it on the land side, and a fleet of 
^300 sail blocking it up by sea. The emperor, however, had taken care to secure tlio 
haven, in which Mere three large ships, 20 small ones, and a great number of galley.s, by 
means of a chain druMii cross the entrance. Mohainnied began the siege by planting 
batteries as near the city as he could, and raising mounts in several places, as high a s the 
M'all.s themselves, whence the besieged were incessantly galled with showers of arrows, 
He had in his camp a piece of ordnance, of prodigious size, M hich is said to have carried 
a ball of 100 pounds weight, made of hard black stone, bi ought from the Enxine sea. 
With this vast piece the enemy inatle several breaches in the M alls, M'hich, hoMcver, m cic 
repaired m ilh increclible expedition by the besieged. 13iit Moliammcd, the better to carry 
on the siege, caused uca? levies to be made throughout his extensive dominions, by which 
!iis army M’’as soon increased to near 400,000 men ; while the garrison consisted only of 
5)000 regular troops; viz. b'OOO (Jreeks and 3000 Venetians. As the enemy continued 
to batter the walls, day and night, witliont intermission, a great part of them was at last 
beaten doAvn ; but while the Turks were busy in tilling np the ditch, in order to give lli'* 
assault, a new wall M as built. This throw tin*, tyrant into a prodigious rage, Mhieli mbs 
greatly heightened M-hen be saw bis mIioIc fleet Monsted by live ships, four of Mhich Mere 
iaden with com from Peloponnesus, and the other witli all manner of provisions fion* 
C'liios. These opened tliemselvc Ji May through the Mholc Turkish fleet; and, to tlie 
incxprcssil)le joy of the Chi islians, at last got safe into the harbour. 

Tlic Turks attempted several times to force the haven; but all their efforts proving 
inelTectual, Mohammed formed a design of conveying 80 galleys over land, for the space 
of eigh* miles, into it. This lie accomplished by means of certain engines, tire contrivance 
of a renegado, and having then citlier taken or sunk all the ships contained in it, he 
caused a bridge to be built over it, with surprising exjKidition. By this means the city 
M’as laid open to an assault from that side likewise. The place Mas now a.ssaulted on all 
sides, and Constantine being mcII apprised that he could not long hold out against such a 
mighty fleet and so numerous an army, sent deputies to Mohammed, ottering to acknow¬ 
ledge himself his vassal, by paying him yearly what tribute he should think proper to 
impose, provided he raised the siege and withdrew. The tyrant ansMered that he Mas 
determined, at all events, to become master of the city; but if the emperor delivered it 
up forthwitli, he would yield up to him Peloponnesus, and other provinces to his 
brothers, which they should enjoy peaceably as his friends and allies; but if he held out 
to the last extremity, and suffered it to be taken by assault, he vrould put him and tlie 
whole nobility to the sword, abandon the city to be plundered by his .soldiers, and carry 
tliB inhabitants into captivity. 

This condition was rashly rejected by the emperor, who thereby involved Iiimself and 
all his subjects in the most terrible calamity. The siege, was rcncMCvl M'ith more vigour 
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than ever, and continued till the 05th of May, when a report was spread in the 'I'urkish 
Camp tliat a mighty army was advancing in full march to the relief <d' the city, under the 
conduct of the celebrated Jedin Ilunniades; tire coininon soldiers, seized with a pank, 
began to mutiny, and press ISIohammed in a tumultuous manner to break up the siege,. 
Nay they openly threatened him witii death, if he did not immediately abandon Use 
enterprize and retire from hefort; the city, which they despaired of being able to redm e. 
before the arrival of the supposed succours. Mohammed was upon the point of complying 
w ith their demand, w hen lie was advised by Zagan, a Turkish olficcr, of great inti'epidity, 
and an irreconcileahle enemy to the Chri.stian name, to give, witliout loss of time, a general 
assault. To thi.s he .said the soldiery, however mutinons, would not be averse, providc<J 
the sultan solemnly proinis(*d to abandon the city to be plundered by them. As suoli aiv 
advice best .suited the lunnour of Muhamined, he readily embraced it, and caused a procla- 
ination to be published throughout the camp, declaring that he gave up to his soldier* ail 
the w ealth of that opulent city, requiring to himself only the empty houses. 

The desire of jilunder soon got the better of that fear wliich had seized ttie Turkish 
army, aiul they unisnimously desired to be led on to the attack. Hereupon Con.stantinc 
w as .summoned, for the last time, to deliver up the city, with a promise of hi.s life and 
liberty ; but to this he an.swercd, that he wa.s unalterably determined either to defend the 
city or perish with it. The attack began at three in the morning of Tuesday, the S.Qth of 
May; such troops were first employed as the sultan valued least, and designed tliem for 
no other purpose than to tire the Christian.s, w ho made a prodigious havock of that disor¬ 
derly multitude. After the carnage had lasted some iionrs, the janizaric.s and other fresh 
troops advanced in good order, and renewed the attack with incredible vigour. The 
C’liristians, summoning all their courage and resolution, twice repulsed the enemy; but 
being in tlic end quite spent, they were no longer able to stand their ground, so that the 
eiu'iiiy, in .several places, broke into the city. In the mean time, Justiinani, the com¬ 
mander of the Genoese and a select body of Greeks, having received two w'ounds, one in 
the thigh and the other in the hand, was so disheartened, that he caused liiinself to be 
conveyed to Galata, where he soon after died of gnef. His men, dismayed at the sudden 
flight of their general, immediately quitted fheir posts, and fled in the utmost confusion 
However, the emperor, attended w itli a few of the most resolute of the nobility, still kept 
his post, striving, with unparalleled resolution, to op[)osc the multitude of barbarians tJiat 
now broke in from every quarter. But being in tlie end overpowered w ith nuinliers, and 
seeing all his friends lie dead on tlie ground, “ What (cried ho aloud) is there no Christian 
left alive to strike off iny head ? He had scarce uttered tliese words, when one of tlie 
enemy, not know ing him, gave him a deep cut across the face with his sabre; and at fiic 
same time, another coming behind him, with a blow on the back part of hu> head, laid 
him dead on the gromul. After the death of the emperor, the few Christians that wcie 
left alive betook themselves to flight; and the Turks, meeting with no fin thci opposition, 
entered the city, which they filled with blood and slaughter. Tliey gave no ijuarlcr, but 
put all they mot to the sword, without xlistinction. I^Iauy thousands took refuge in the 
church of St. Sophia, hut they were all nias.sacrcd in their asylum by tlie enraged barba¬ 
rians ; who, prompted by tiieir natural cruelly, the desire of revenge, and love of booty, 
spared no place nor person. Most of the nobility were, by the sultan’s orders, cut off ■. 
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nud the rest kept for purposes more grievous than death itself. Many of the inhabitant?, 

Bmonff whom were some men of mat learning, found means to make their cseupe, Whih 

the Turks were busietl in plundering the city. These embarking on live ships, then in the 

tJZ Ly. MtHc .t..dyof the Greek ^,c, they rov.ved 

Ulkcral sciences, which had lonfs; been neglected in the Vrest lifter the (.xpildtlOll u 
three days, IVIohuintncd commanded his soldiers to forbear all ferthcr hostilities, OJi pain 
of death, and then put an end to as cruel a pillage and massacre as any mentioned iu 
history. The next day he made his public and tritimphul entry into Constantino{)!e, and 
chose it for the seat of the Turkish empire, which it has continued to be ever .since. 

Mohammed afterwards eonquered Walakia, Bosnia, and Illyria, and after the »leath of 
. C.enc^arbeg, the celebrated prince of Epirus, that country and Albania. Bajazet II. sub- 
du(§d'CiFcassia, and his son Selim conquered Syria and Egypt. Solyman I. took the city 
of Rhodes, defeated and killed tlie king of Hungary, and besieged Vienna without success. 

In the reign of Selim II. the maritime power of the 'I'urks was almost destroyed at 
I.epanto ;• since which time they have been less prosperous, and iwer since the pn)digioir- 
overthrow they received in 1697 , fi'om prince Eugene, have ceased to be very fonnidablc 
to tiie. Christian princes. 

The spirit of their government and the cflcct it produces on the general welfare of the 
empire is thus described by I)e Volney, in his account of Syria. 

.When the Ottoman.^, under sultan Selim, took Syria from the Mamlouks, they consi- 
<lcred it only as the spoil of a vunqui.shecl enemy ; as a possession acquired by the law' of 
arms and war. Now, according to this law', among barbarous nations, the vanquished is 
wholly at the discretion of the victor ; he becomes his slave; his life, his property belong 
to his conqueror; he may dispose of all as master, he owes hi.s captive nothing, and ac¬ 
counts what he leaves him as a favour. Such was tins law among Ihe Greeks and Romans, 
and among all those societies of robbers whom we have honoured with the name of con¬ 
querors. Such at all times was that of the Tartars, from whom the Turks derive their 
origin. On these principles even their first social .state was formed. In tlic plains of 
Tartary, the hordes, divided by inteicst, were no other than bands of robbers, armed for 
attack or defence, and to seize as fair booty whatever they might covet. Already all the 
elements of their present state were formed ; continually wandering and encamped, they 
were at once shepherds and soldiers ; each horde was an army; now in an army laws are 
but the orders of the chief; these orders are absolute, and suffer no delay; they must 
proceed from one will, and from a single head : hence a supreme authority in him who 
comimnds; and a passive submission in him who obeys. But as in the transmission of 
these orders, the instrument becomes an agent in his turn, the consequence is a s[)irit at 
once imperious and servile, w'hich is precisely that exhibited by the Turkish conquerors 
Ffpud, after, their victory, of being one of the conquering people, the meanest of the .Otto¬ 
mans treated the most illustrious of the vanquished with the lofty superierity of a master; 
and this spirit diffiising itself through every rank, we may judge of the distance from 
whence, tlie Supreme Chief looks down upon the crowd of slaves beneath him. The sen¬ 
timents he conceives of them cannot be better pourtrayed than in the formulary of the 
' titles assumed by the sultans in their public acts: “ I” say they, in their treaties with tl»e 
kings ®f France, “ I, who am, by the kifinite grace of the great, just, and omnipotent 
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Creator, mul by the innumerable miimles of the chief of propilet'i, Eaipcior of rowcrfi:; 
Kinpcrors, the Refuge of Sovereigns, the Distributor of Crowns t(j the Kings of tin; 
Earth, Servant of the two thrice sacred Cities (Mecca and Mcalina), Govt vnor t)f tlj*;* 
Holy City of Jerusalem, Master of luirope, Asia, and Africa, conqncrcvl by our Viet oi ion'r 
Sword and our Temfic Ltincc, Lord of the two Seas (the White and lllack .seu.s) ; of 
Damascus, the Odour of Paradise ; of liugdud, the Seat of the Khalits; of tlie Fortressci 
of Belgrade, Agria, and a Multitude of C’ountrie.s, Islands, Straits, Nations, Generations, 
inul of so many Victorious Armies, which repose beneath the Shade of c.ui Sublime 
Perte; I, in short, who am the Shallow of (rod on Earth, &c.” 

From such exaltiul grandeur how must tlie sultan look down on the rest of mankiinl ■ 
In what light must he view that earth which lie [)osscsscs and ilistribntes, but as a doinaiii 
of which he is absolute master ? What must the people he has subdued appear, but 
slaves devoted to his service ? and what the soldiers he commands but servants, Ijy who.'e 
means lie retains these slaves in obedience? Such is the veal character of the Turkish 
government. This empire may be compared to a plantation in one of our sugar islands, 
w here a multitude of slaves labour to supply the luxury of one great proprietor, under the 
inspection of a few* servants, who take good care of th<*in.selves. There is no ditlereuci’, 
except that the dominions of the sultan being too vast for a single administration, ho is 
obliged to divide it into smaller plantations, and separate governments, administered in tlic 
same mode as the united empire. Sucii are the provinces uiiiler the government of the 
paclias. These provinces again being too extensive, the pachas havi; had recourse to 
inrtlier subdivision, and hence that series of subalterns which, .step by .'>tcp, descends to 
the lowest cmployiiieiits. In this gradation of authority, the object in view being invariably 
the same, the means employed ncvCr change their nature. Thus power being absolute 
and arbitral Y in the monarch, is transmitted absolute and arbitrary to all sub-delegates. 
Each of thea; is the exact image of his next superior. It is still the sultan who dictates 
and coinmiitids, under the varied names of pacha, motsallain, kaiem-makam, and aga, nor 
is there one in this descending scale, even to tlic dclibashc, who does not represent him. 
It is curious to hear with what insolence the lowest of the • soldiers, giving his orders in 
a village, pronounces, It is the w ill of the sultan ; It is the sultaif s pleasure. Tla* reason 
of this insolence is easy explained ; for the bearer of the order.i hecomes for that moment 
himself the sultan. It is not ditVicult to conceive w hat must be the consequence of .such 
an administration, since all experience invariably jirovcs that moderation is the most diffi¬ 
cult of virtues; and since even those men who preach it most frcqvicntly, neglect 
to purchase it; how numerous must be the abuses of unlimited [lowcr iu the great, who 
are strangers botli to forbearance and pity; in upstarts, proud of authority, and eager to 
profit by it; and in subalterns, continually aiming at greater pow'er. Let us judge, tliere- 
forc, how fur certain speculative writers are justified, in insinuating that despotism iii 
Turkey is not so great an evil as we imagine, since, from its residing in the |)erson of the 
sovereign, it can only affect the great, by whom he is immediately surrounded. It is 
certain, to use the expression of the Turks, that the sabre of tJie sultan docs not descend 
upon the dust; but this sabre he entrusts to the haml of his vizir, who delivers it to the 
pacha, from whom it passes to the motsallcm, to the aga, and even to tlic low est dclibashc; 
so that it i.s in fact w ithin the reach of tlic vilest retainer to office, and Us destructive 
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fvigc descends even on the meanest heads. This erroneous reasoning arises from the 
state of tlie people ut Constantinople, to whom the sultan is more attentive than to tliose 
of tlie provinces; but this attention, which his own personal safety renders necessary 
there, is paid to no other part of the empire ; and even there it may be said to be altend< d 
M’itli disagreeable effects; for if Constantinople is in want of pro\ isions, ten provinces ar(^ 
famished for a supply. Yet which is of inost imporhince to the empire, the capitid or 
the provinces ? In case of war, by which must soldiers he furnished, and by whicli fed ^ 
To the provinces therefore must we look to discover tlie real effects of despotism, and i'.r 
Turkey, as every where else, we must he convinced that arbitrary power in the .sovereign 
is fatal to the state ; as from the sovereign it must necessarily devolve upon its subalterns, 
and become more abused the lower it descends; since it is a maxim, verified by constant 
experience, that the slave become master is the most rigorous of tyrants. Let ns now 
examine the abuses of this administration, as far its it respects Syria. 

In each government, the pacha, being the image of the sultan, is, like him, an absolute 
despot. All power is united in his person; he is oliicf, both of the military anti tJie 
finances of the police, and criminal justice, lie has the power of life and death ; he lias 
the power of making peace and war; in a word, be can do every tiling. The main ohjttt 
of so much authority is to collect the tribute; that is, to transmit the revenue to the 
, ^eait proprietor, who has conquered, and who possesses the country, by the right of his 
terrific lance. This duty fulfilled, no other is rrtpiired from him; the means employed 
by the agent to accomplish it is a mutter of no great concern; those means arc at lii.s 
discretion; and such is the nature of his situation, that he cannot he delicate in his choice 
of tlicm; for in the first place he can neither advance nor even maintain himself, hut iii 
proportion as he can procure money. Secondly, the place he holds depends on the l'u\ ()(ir 
of the vizir, or sonic otlier great officer; and this can only he ohtaincil and secured by 
bidding higher than his competitors. He must therefore raise money to pay the trilmic, 
and also to indemnify himself for all he has paid, support his dignity, and make a provi-. 
sion in case of accidents. Accordingly, the first care of a pacha, on entering on his govern ¬ 
ment, is to devise methods to procure .money, and the quickest arc invariably the best. 
Tlie pacha may applaud himself for penetrating into the most hidden sources of private 
profits, by the clear-sighted capacity of his subalterns; hut what is the consequence ? 
The people, denied the enjoyment of the fruit of their labour, restrain tlieir industry to the 
supply of their necessary wants. The husbandman only sows to preserve himself from 
starving; the artist labours only to bring up his family ; if he lias any surplus ho carefully 
conceals it. Thus the arbitrary power of the sultan, transmitted to the pacha and to ail 
his sub-delegates, by giving a free course to extortion, becomes the main spring of a 
tyranny, which circulates through every class, whilst its effects, by a reciprocal re-action, 
every where fatal to agriculture, the art*, commerce, population, in a word, every thing 
which constitutes the powc»-of the state, or, which is the same thing, tlie oower of Uic 
siiltan hlMiself. 
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BOOK IX. 


CiiRisTiAX Africa. 


CHAPTER 1 


Abvssin'i \ 


4 liVSSINIA, by .<oiiie callcMl Iliitlicr Ethiopia, and by tiic Arabians Al Habasli, i.s 
^ ^ hounded on ine nortli bv Nnhia; on the east bv the Arabic «ulf or Red .sea, and 
die kingdom of Adil; on tlic south by the kingdoms of Ajan, Alabo, and Gingiio ; and 
•n the west by the kingdom ol (Jorain and part of (Jingiro, and is divided into a great 
number of proviiu'es. The principal river is the Nile, which has it.s source in tliis 
eouiUry ; and the most coiisidc'rable lake, that of Damhea, which di.sehargC8 itself into 
the Nile, is about mile-^ in length and <H> in bri.adtlt. Ihe air is pretty temperate in 
tlie mountains, and then fore their towns and strong holds arc gein*rally placed on them ; 
but in t.iC valli-ys it i*-' hot and sutlocating. I’he soii and face of the country is various. 
Jii some place.s there an* nothing hut roeks and profound eaverus ; in others, espeeially 
where there are rivers, the land is exceeilingly fruitle.'; and the banks of these streams 
arc bordered with tlowcrs of variou.s kinds, many of v.hieb arc unknown in Europe. 
The torrents, in the rainy. season, wiish a great deal of gold from Inc mountains. I bis 
.season begins in May, wdien the sun is vertical, or directly over their heads, and ends in 
Sejitcmbcr. The country produe<‘s a great variety of animals, both tame and wild, such 
AS lions, tigers, rhinoceroses, Icopiirds, (dephants, monkeys, stags, deer; horses, cameb, 
dromedaries, goats, cows, sheep; likewise ostriches, with a vast varicy of other birds. 
In the rivers are crocodiles, and the hippopotamus. Travellers mention also a peculiar 
kind of bees, small, black, and without a sting, which hive in the earth, and make honey 
and wax tliat are extremely white. 'I'lie eountrv is greatly infested with locusts, which 
tlevour every thing that is green, wherever thev < ouie. 

'I'he inhuliitanls are Moors, Pagans, .Jews, and C'hristiuns. 'I’he last is the reigning 
and estuhlLshcd religion, but .so cornipteil with .superstitious errors, and so mingled wiUi 
ceremouies borrowed from the .Jews, that little beside the name of C’lui.stiauity is to be 
found among them. They liave two harvests in the viui ; one in wiuLer, whudi begins in 
May, and last.s, with great rigour, through the months of .Inly, August, and .September, 
and the other in spring. Every man who lias a thousand cows, saves, once a-ycar, a day's 
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milk, and makos a bath for his frioiuls; so that, to <fi\c an idt'a of a man s uoalfh, thci: 
expression is, he hatlics so,many times a-year. 'ritcir males marry about 10 years old 
and the h-males yoimixer. 'J'h<’Ir inarriaLy; tie s<t loose tliat tliev part vdicnever the\ 
find they cannot live aijixa'ahlv to'j,< iher. 

Besides the lar-fe towns there are a irr<‘at number of viliajres, which, in "Oine place.s. 
are so thick so mu that they look like one conlimial town; the houses are ver\ mean, bein;^ 
but one story hinh, and built of strav., eai th, ami lime. In mo.st of the fown.s, the lioiise 
are .separated by heilifes, M hich arc always green, and mixed with tloxurs and fruit free^ 
at a certain tli.'itancc from each other, ahich all’ord.-i an agreeable pros|)ect. 'I he goveiii 
ment is monarchial. The sovereign has the title of negus, and is an absolntf prinet 
M hen he is in caiuj), the tents are so n'mdarK ilisposed as to have the appiairance oi i 
city ; and there is a cai)tain ovei everv divi-ion, to prevent disorder- and to execuTt 
pistice. 

d he Abyssines in general are of an olivi roniplexion, tall, graceful, and aell featni( d. 
^Ihose who are neither mecliajiics. nor tiatlisUien ;Mhich few of them arc , nor tilh is 
tiic ground, are inured to bear ai iih. which ai e a iiead-pieer’, a buckler, a coat (»t mail, 
bows and arrows, daifs, pikes, eapp(d uilh iion at both ends, a sling, and a sword ; they 
have very few llre-arms. and those were introduced by the Portuguese. Tlie lial)it of 
per.soiw offjuality is a fine silken vest, or fmc cotton, with a kind of scarf; theciti/(;u- 
have the same halrif, only coarser; tlie common people liave nothing hut a p.yir of cotton 
drawers, ami a scarf, which covers the rest of tlic hodv. '^I’lie Moimu are of a healthy 
eonstitution, active, and moderatelv liandsomt, having neither tlat noses nor thick lips, 
like the ncgroe.s ; and natnri; is so li iendlv, that tliev stand in little need of inidwives, whi<‘lj 

indeed the case of mo.it eoimtnes in the torrid zone. They appt.ur in pidilic as in 
Lnrope, aithont heing forhid the conversation of the men, as among the .'Mahometans. 
Prill ce.sses of the roval blood are not permitted to marry foreigners ; and when they taka 
tiic air, they go in great slate, with 4 or .iOO woman attendants. Their language is the 
Kthiopic, uliich hears a great aHiiiity witli the Arabic ; but particular jirovhiccs have a 
dirt'erent dialect. 

Manufactures an* almost vdiollv wanting in this conntrv, and the few trades which 
they have amongst them are always conveyccl from the father to the children. They seem 
indcoil, by their cimrehes and other ruinated places, to have had a knowledge of archi¬ 
tecture. But the workmen Mere sent for from other countries, and were forced to do all 
themselves; so that, when these fahries were reared, especially the imperial palace, built 
by I'^ctcr Pais, a Portuguese andiitect, the people flocked from all parts of Ethiopia to viea 
it, and arlinired it as a new wonder of the worhi. Gold, silver, copper, and iron arc the 
principal ores nitli winch their minc.s abound, in tins extensive [lart of Africa ; but not 
above one third [lart is made use of by way of merchandi/.e or converted into money ; for 
which they have little or no use in Abyssinia. They cut their gold into small pieces, for 
the pay of their troofis, and for expcnccs of the court, which is but a modern custom 
among ttiem ; the king's g<»l<l, before the end of the 17th century, licing laid up in his 
treasiiiy*, in ingots, with intent to be never carried out, or never used in any thing but 
Vesseks and trinkets for the serv ice of the palace. In tin? lieu of small monc)*, they make 
Use of rock-salt, as white as snow, and as hard as Nfone. This is taken out of the 
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mountain of F-iiffa. auti [n;: inlo the kind's nai (.‘houses; where it is if^ioccd into tablets, 
of a foot long aiul tluc'a inches broad, ten of whicli are worth about a l-rench crown. 
"When they are eireiilated in t.'.idc, they rcilueed into still smaller jiieecs, as occasion 
.'■e(^uire.s. This salt is ai.-o a}j|ili( d id tiif> same jmrjjoie the common sca-sa!t. With 
;his uiine*ral salt th.-v perchase spices, and silk' stidfs. wlii<*h are brought to them 

■ >\ the Indians ii! their porls in t!u' Red sf ra ('ardamunis, gijiger, aloes, mvrrh, ea.s.sia, 
v'ivit, ehdiw-woo(.i, ivorv, wa\. luniev, cotton, and linens of various .sorts and colours, are 
5rierc:iuuidi/es which uiav be had from Alivssii'.ia ; ii) which juay be added .stjgar, hemp, 
ibiv, ami (‘Kcellent wines, if the>e people liad the art of )>rcj>aririg ihoin. It is affirKicd 
dicre an^ in this (•oiuifrv th<* finest emi.'ralds that are. unv where to be, found ; and though 
■iicy are found l)iit in one place, thev are there in great (pi inlitics, and .so large and so 
perfect a.s to be of almost iuesiim.tbh; value. 'I'lic greale.^t part of the incrchandi/iNi 
ibos'c inentiom.'d are more for foreign than inland trade. 'I'heiv domc-.lic commerce 
•■on ists ehielly in .salt, honev, hiick-w heat, grey ju a^, citrons, orang»‘s, lemons, and other 
pj u\ i ions, witi) fruit, and beri)age neeessarv for the .support ol lile. Tlio.se places 
'hat t!ie .\l)\ssiuian mei‘<‘harits freipieiit the most, wli(*dare venturi!; to cai'ry theircommo- 
ditie.s by .^ea themselv»'.s, are .\iahla l Vli\ .and tlie lialies, particularly (*oa, (’anibaye, 
'kiigal, and .‘■'umatra.. ^Vith rr gard ti.« their ports on the Rial .-ca, to which foreign nier- 
bants commonly re.-^oi t, the tiio-,t coii'iderahle an; tlio.se ot .Mefle, Agmii, Zajalla, Maga, 
kt.<o, I'aleir, and Ilrava. The trade of the Ahvssiniaii''by laud is inc()nsiderable. There 
in . howe\<’r, bmuls of them who airive yearly at I'.gvpt, particularly at C’airo, laden with 
gold dust, which tliey luing to barter for the mcrchandi/es ot that country or oi Liirope, 
.’or wiiieh thev hiiv<‘ occasion, 'riu-se cahilas or caravaii', n wo may be allowed thus to 
;-all a h-.jiiv of 40 or .>0 ]»()or wretclies, who unite togclhev for their mutual as-sistalicc in 
their 'ounicv, are conunoulv throe or four months ('ii their route, traversing forc.sts and 
•inoimtiiiii.'^, aimo.«t impassable, in order to exeliange thrir gold for necessaries for tlieii 
lamiiies, and rrlurn imine liatelv, with the greatest jiarf of the merchandise on their htuks. 
ITi.'fpiently the .Tews or lygvptians give them large ci- I'*. wiii‘‘h inav seem .surprising, as 
itu-y are heyoiul recourse if they should fall of ])avuH iii •liu e\j)erience lias shown that 
lliev have never abused the eonj'idence reposed in tln’in . cui' even in the evi;nt ot death, 
their id low-travellers take cure of the elfeets ot’ tiu’ deceased, for the heiieiit oi iheii 


families, hut in the first place for the discharge of those’ (h'hts i-ontracl-’il at Cairo. Jt 
remains only to he observed, tliat one of the priiu'ipal brandies oi trade ot the Abys'-iues 
i-i that of slaves ; wlio are greatly esteemed in the Indies and An-, ia, for tlie best and 
luosl faithful of all that the other kingdoms of .\lriea ihi ni'li. 'I’iic Indian and Anihlan 
M.erchanls fretpiently substitute them as their ihetor'- ; and on aecuiml of tlidr good 
'^t rviee.s and integrity, not onlv often give them thoir liberty, but lihi’rally ri'ward tiiein. 

•Mr Bruce supposes that tlie original inhabitants of the country were the dej-ct iidants 
af Cush, called Troglodvtes bvthc antients, and now derioininated .'’'Ijan'ralia. 'Ihey are 
of the same race as the negroes of fJuinea, and were formerly a iiighiy civilized pi oplc, 
le-'lding in caverns, formed in the rocks on high mountains, erected the cities ot 'Ihebe.s 
iiuil Mcroe, and carried on an exten.sive eommerce with India and Arabia, but are now 
deijradcd to the lowest rank i>f society, miJ hunted like wild beasts, in certau\ seasons of 
the vear. 
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The Shangalla, says the last-mentioned traveller, are divided into distinct tribes; or, as 
it is. called, difierent, nations, living each separately, in distiitct territories, each under the 
fgovernment of the chief of its own name, and each family of that name under the juris- 
diction of its own chief or hcatl. 

. 'X|heso Shan^dla, during the fair half of the year, live under the shade of trees, tlie 
lo>»re§t hfaucJbps of .which they cut, near the stem, on the upper part, and tlicn bend or 
break them down, planting the ends of the branches in the earth. These branches they 
coyer with tli^.sjcius of wild beasts. After this they cut away all the small or superfluous 
branches in die inside, and so tbrin a spacious pavilion, which, at a distance, appears like 
a tent, the trec.serving tor a |)olc in the middle of it, and the large top overshadowing it, 
so as to make a very picturesque appearance. 

Every tree tlicn is a house, under which live a multitude of black inh.abitants, until the 
tropical rains begin. It is then they hunt the elephant, which tiiey kill by many various 
devices, as they do the rhinoceros and tlie other large creatures. Those who reside w’here 
wajtcr abounds, with the same industry kill the hippopotami,, or river-horses, which arc 
exceedingly numerous in the pools of the stagnant rivers. Where this flat belt or country 
is broadest, ti»e trees thickest, ami the water in the largest |K)oI», there the most powerful 
nations live, who have often deteated tlie royal army of Abyssinia, and constantly laid 
wasje, and sometimes nearly conquered, the provinces of Tigrc and Sire, the most warlikt: 
ayd niost populous part of Ab^-ssiniu. 

The soil of tlie country they inhabit, when wet by the tropical rams and dissolving into 
inire, forces these savages to seek for winter quarters. Their tents under the trees being 
no longer tenable, they retire, with tliclr respective foods, all dried in the sun, into eaves 
c«"g ipto the heart of the mountains, which are not in this country be-altcs, marble, or ala¬ 
baster, is all that ridge which runs down into Egypt, along the side of the Red sea, 
but are of a soft, gritty, sandy stone, ea.siiy cxcavat^ and fanned into different aparl- 
n»ents. Into these, made generally in the steepest part of tne mountain, do these savages 
retire, to shun the rains, living upon the flesh they have already prepared in the fair 
weather’ 

I cannot, says Mr. Bruce, ^vc over tlie account of the Shangalla, w ithout delivering 
them again out of their caves, because this return includes the history of an oficration 
never heard of perliaps in Europe, and by which oonsiderable light is thrown upon antieht 
history. No sooner does the sun pass the zenith, going southward, than the rains instantly 
cease ; and the thick canopy of clouds, which had obscured the sky during their conti¬ 
nuance, being removed, the sun appears in a beautiful sky, of pale blue, dappled with small 
thin cloucb, which soon after disappear, and leave the hravens of a most lieautiful azure. 
A vtjry few days of the intense heat the.p. dries the ground .so jicrfectly that it gapes in 
chasms i^.t^^|;^ass, struck at the roots by the rays, supfiorts itself nA more, but droops 
and l^cdir^s pVv'h^^d. To cU;ur this away tlu* Shangalla set fire to It',' which’runs, with 
incfedihle the whole breadth, of Africa, passing under tlie treck,'attd‘fdHo%vnig the 

dry ^ass^among ,tlic branches, wi^ such velocity as not to hurt the trees, but td occasion 
every leaf to fall. 

A proper., distance .is preserved .between each habitation, and rOnnd the princrpal 
Hratcririg-placcs; and here the Sbiungalla again fix their tents, in the manner betbee 
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^Icscribcd. Nothing can be more beautiful than the.?e shady halntations ; but* they have 
ibis fatal effect, that they arc discernable from the high grounds, and guide their enemies 
to the places inliahited. 

When a settlement of .these savages is surprised, the men arc all slain, the women fre¬ 
quently destroy themselves, and the children are brought up by tlje king, who has a guard 
composed of their youth. 

The next nation he supposes to have settled in Abyssinia were the Nubian shepherds, 
who served as carriers to the Troglodyte.s, in their commerce with I'-gypt and Arabia. 
Besides these there arc; several otlier nations, one of wliich is denominated the Faiasha, 
and profess tlic Jewish religion, though tlujy have lost the language of their ancestors. 
Others, as tlic Amhara, Agow of Damot, Agow of Tchera, and Gafat, are supposed to 
bt; tribes of C'auaauite.s, who fled from Palestine when it wa.s invadc^d by Joshua. The 
Agows and Gafats are pagans, and worship the Nile. The Galla arc the most consider¬ 
able of these stranger nations, and w e shall conclude this chapter with an account of their 
manners. 

The Galla originally dwelt, as Mr. Bruce supposes, under the Hue, and exercised the 
profession of shepherd.s, which they still continue to do. For a numher of year.s, ou* 
author tells us, tliey have been constantly migrating northwards, though the cause of this 
migration i.s not known. At first they had no horses; the reason of .which was that the 
country they came from did not allow thc.so animals to bi*ced: but as they proceeded 
ooithward, and conquered some of the Ahyssiniau provinces, they .soon furnished thom- 
.s('l ves with such numbers that they are now almost entirely cavalry, making little account 
ot iufamtry in their armies. On advancing to the frontiers of Abyssinia, the multitude 
divided, and part directed their course towards the Indian ocean; after which, haying 
made a settlement in tlic eastern part of the continent, they turned southward into the 
<*ountrics of Bali and Dawaw, which they entnxily conquered, and settled there in the year 
1537. Another division having taken a westerly eour.si', spread thein.selves in a semicircle 
along the banks of the Nile; surrounding the country of (*iojan, and passing eastward, 
behind the countiy of the Agows, extended their possessions as far as the Gongas and 
Crafats. Since that time the Nile has been the boundary of their possessions ; though 
they have very frequently plundered nnul sometimes conquered the Aby.s.siiiian provinces 
on the otlier side of the river, but have never made any permanent scttlenieht in these 
parts. A third division has settled to the southward of the low country of s/i6a, which 
the governor of timt province has pcrniittetl, in order to form u barrier l)etw*ixt, ‘biyi and 
the territories of tlie emperor, on whom he scarcely acknowledges any dej)cii^ence.f ' , .. 

TIk; Galla are of a brow'n complexion, and have long black hair; but .coiiie^’^of'them, 
wl*o live in the valleys, are entirely black. At first their common food Wu*s mill^ i^nd- 
butter ; but since their intercourse with the Abyssinian.s, they have learned to and 

sow tlieir land and to make bread. They seem to have a prcdilectiOif fqf'tfie^numuer of. 
seven, and each of the three divisions already mentioned are subdivided in^o sey^n Jriljes. 
In their behaviour they arc extremely barbarous; and live in continual yvar with the 
Abyssinians, whom they murder without mercy, as often a.s they foil into^ tli«,‘if Iforids. 
They cut off the privities of the men, and hung them up in theiV Mouses," \vay of 
trophies; and arc so cruel as to rip up women with child, in hopes of destroying a male. 
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\ et, notwithstanding Uieir excessive cruelty abroad, they live under the strictest discipline 
at home ; and every broil or quarrel is instantly punished, according to the nature of the 
odfence. Each of the three divisions of the ( Jalla above mentioned has a king of its owm ; 
and they have also a kind of nobility, from among whom the sovereign can only be choseu; 
however the ccmimonalty are not excluded from rising to the rank of nobles, if they dis¬ 
tinguish themselves very much in battle. None of the nobility can be elected till upwards 
of 40 years of age, unless he has, with his own hand, killed a number of enemies, w'hic-h, 
added to his own age, maKes up 40. There is a council of each of tlie seven tribes, 
w'hieh meets separately, in its own district, to settle how many are to l>c left behind, f«i 
tlie governing and cuitiv-ating tlie territory and other matters of importance. Tiio.-e 
nations have all a great veneration for a tree, which grows fdentil'ully in their countrv. 
called wanzey, and which these superstitious people aie even said to adore as a go; I. 
'Iheir a.ssctnblies for the choice of a king aro all held under one of these trees ; and win n 
the sovereign is chosen, they put a bludgeon of this wood in his hand, bv way of sccjva c, 
and a garland oi (lie dowere upon his head. 

iJie (lulia arc |•('f)(^rted to he very good soldiers, especially in ease of .surpri/«;; hi.?, 
wkc most other barhariaus, have no constancy nor pcrscveraiu'e uffer the first atlaeK. 
Ihey will, however, jjcrforin <*xtraol'dinary marches, swimming rivers, holding liy tlii 
liorse’s tail, and thus being enabled to do very great mischieti by reason of the rupidilv oi 
their movements. I'liey are excellent light horse, for a regular army in a hostile countrv 
but are very iadill'creiitly armed, on account of the scarcity of iron among them. Tlic ii 
principal arms aro lances, nuide of W'ood, sharjiened at tlic end, and hardened in the tin ; 
and their shields are comjiosed only of one single fold of bull's hide; so that they art 
exU emely to warp by heat, or become too soft in wet weather. They arc oxceedingl v 
cruel, aud make a shrill horrid noise at the beginning of every engagement, , which greatly 
terrifies the horses, and very often the liarbarous ridci*s which oppose them. 

Tlie Galla, according to Mr. Brnce’.H account, arc somewhat below’ the middle size, but 
extremely light and nimble. The women are fruitful, and suffer so little in child-bearing 
tliat they do not confine themselves for a single day after delivery. 'I’hey plow, sow, and 
reap the com, w hich is troddini out by the cattle; liut the men have all tlie charge of the 
cattle in tlie fields. In tlicir cu.stonis they arc filthy to the bust degree; plaiting their 
hair witli tlie guts of oxen, w hich they likewise tw ist round their middle, and which, by the 
quick putrefaction, occasion an aboininahlc stench. Tlicy anoint their heads and whole 
bodies w'ith butter or gi’casc; lu w'hich, as wi'll as in other r<\s|)cct8, tlicy greatly resemble 
the Hottentots. It has been supposed tliat they have no religion whatever; but Mr. 
Bruce is of opinion that is a mistake. The wanzey, lie says, is undoubtedly worehipped by 
all tlie nations as a god ; and they have likewise certain stones, which arc worshipped as 
gods ; besidcstiic.se, they worship the moon, and some stars, when in certain positions, and 
at some particular seasons of tlie year. They all believe in a resurrection; and have some 
faint’ notions of a state of happiness, but no idea of future punishniciit. Some of them, to 
the .southward, profess the Mahometan religion; buttlioseto the cast and west are gene- 
jglly pagans. All of tlicm intermarry w ith each other; but will not allow strangers to live 
among thcih, though the Afoors have at Inst fuimd out a method of trading sately with them. 
The commodities they deal in arc blue Sural cloths, inyrrli, and salt. 
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The marriages among the Galla arc celebrated with some of the disgusting customs of 
the Hottentots; and after these ceremonies the bridegrooiii promises to give the bride 
meat and drink while she lives, and bury her when dead. Polygamy is alloweu among 
them; but it is singular that among these people the women solicit their husbands to take 
othci*s to their embraces. The reason of this custom is that the men may have numerous 
lamilies of children, who may be capable of defending them a^inst their enemies ) as the 
Galla, according to our author, always fight in taiuiiies, whether against foreign enemies, 
or with one another. 
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(^CHAPTER ir. 

CoKGo AND Angola. 

'jOONGO is bounded on the north by the river Zair or Zarah, which divides it from 
lA)ango; on tlie south by tlic river Dandii, nhicli separates it from Angola; on the 
cast by the kingdoms of Fiuigono and Mctaniba, and tlie burnt mountains of the suu, 
those of crystal or saU|>etre, and silver, or (according to Anthony Cavazzi, a late traveller 
in tliosc parts,) by the mountains of Cuan/a, Ilerbcla, and the great mountain of Cliilan- 
dria or Ar^uilonda; and on the west by that part of the Atlantic ocean called the Etliiopic 
Sea, or the sea of Congo. According to these limits, Congo Proper extends about three 
degrees from north to south; lying lietween 6’ and south latitude ; hut M idens in its 
breadth inland, hy the course of the river Zair, which runs winding above two degrees 
more to the north. Its length from east to w est is very uncertain, as no observations iiavc 
b<‘(‘n taken of the exact situation of tliosc mountains w hich bound it. 

Tlic liistory of this kingdom adbrds but few interesting |)articular.s« llefbrc its discovery 
by the Portuguese, the history is altogether uncertain and fabulous, as the inhabitants were 
totally unacquainted with letters and learning. So little w ere they acquainted with chro¬ 
nology that it is said they did not even distinguish day and night, luucli less could they 
compute their time hy iikkius or years; and therefore could remember past transactions 
only by saying they happened in such a king’s reign. 

The ciHintry was discovered hy the Portugu<-sc in 141^4'. The discoverer was named 
Diego Cam, an cxiKU't and liold snilor. 11c was very well received by the natives, and 
sent some of his men with presents to the king; but they being detained, by unexpected 
accidents, laiyond the promised time of their return, Cam was obli<^d to sail aw'ay with¬ 
out them, and took for them four young Congoese, as hostages for the safety of his 
countrymen. These he taught the Portuguese language, in which they made such progress 
tlmt king John was highly picascul, and sent them back next year to Congo, w ith rich 
presents r charging them to exhort their monarch, in his name, to liccomc a convert to 
the Christian religion, and permit it to !>c pro|>iigatcd througliout his dominions. A firm 
alliance, was concluded between the two monurclis, which continues to this day, though not 
without some interruptions, to w hich the Portuguese themselves have given occasion more 
than the nutive.s. 

Any particular account we have of tiiis kingdom rests almost enturcly on the credit of 
Aritlioiiy Cavazzi, the traveller above mentioned. He was a capudnn-friar, a native of’ 
the {h'chy of IModena, and was sent missionary into those parts by the society Jc propa¬ 
ganda fiiie, in the year and arrived at Congo in the same year. During liis stay 

there, hi.s zeal to make converts made him travel through all tliese diiTerent kingdoiiis ; 
and the credit he gained, as well as the great cinployincnts he was intrusted w ith, gave 
him an opportunity of informing himself*of ovciy thing relating to them w ith great cxact- 
nes^. 'Phe extent and situation, however, he could not fiossHily ascertain, for want of 
'instruments; nor bath this defect been since supplied. According to him the dominions 
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of. Congo extcnrded a great d(; 4 l fjirther eastward and southward before the introduction of 
C'iiristiamty than afterwards ; a great number of the states that were under tiie C’ongoese 
luonarchs, either as subjects or tributary, having withdrawn their allegiance, out of disliUe 
to them on that account. Not content with opposing the officers and troops that ramc 
annually to raise the tribute imposed by the king, they made such frequent and i>o\verfii! 
incursions into his dominions, that they obliged him to draw his forces nearer the centre 
of Congo, to prevent an invasion ; by w hich means the kingdom, from an extent of (»()(.» 
IfcHgties, was reduced to less than one half. 

Congo Proper, being situated witliin the torrid zone, is liable to excessive; hcat'^; as it 
lies ou the .southern side of the e<|uinaetial, the seasons are of course ojujositc to oui>. 
They reckon only two (u iucipal .seasons, the summer and winter ; the former I'.egiiis in 
October, and continue.'^ till i'ebruary or March ; during which time the .'sun's rays dart 
with such force that the atmosphere a{)pears to an European to be iu a liunic. 'I'lio 
excessive heat, however, is mitigated by the equal length of the^Jays, and nights, as well as 
by tlie winds, l>reczc.s, rains, and dews. The winter takes up the other parts ol the year; 
aiui is said by tht'. natives to he proportionably cold, though to an European it would a|>j‘ear 
hot. These two seasons they diviJe into three lesser ones; viz. Massanza, Nea.sn, 
Ecimdi, Qnitomho, Quihiso, and Quihangalu. 

'riicy noAv divide their year into 12 lunar months, and begin it in September. I'iiey 
have also weeks, consisting of four days only, the last of which is their sabbath; aiul on 
it. they religiously abstain from every kind of work. Tliis practice titc compilers of tlie 
Cnivcr.sal History conjecture to have arisen from the extreme lazinc.ss for which this 
j)eople and indeed all the African nations are so remarkable. To this shameful indolence 
al.so i.s to be ascribed the little produce they reap from their latids, while the Portuguesi', 
settled among tlic.m, who arc at more pains in the cultivation of theirs, enjoy all manner 
of plenty I'lu; natives, however, had rather run the risk of the most terrible famines 
than he at the tentli part of the labour they sec the I’ortugucsc take. They seem to think 
it below them to use any other ext'rcises than tlioso of dancing, Itiapiiig, hunting, sliooling, 

; the r(;st of their time they spend in smoking and Aownright idleness, committing tlu; 
laborious part of their household affairs to their .slaves, or, in w’untof tlicm, to their \vivr.'~. 
Nothing is more common than to see these poor creatures toiling in the fields and 
woods, with a child tied to their backs, and fainting under their excessive labour and 
heavy hurdcus, or (w hicli is still worse) hunger and thirst. What is yet more suriu i.'iugly 
shaineful is, that though they have plenty of domestic animals, which they might ea,'i!y 
make use of for cultivating tlicir grounds and for other laborious services, and though thev 
see the Portuguese do it every day to great advantage, yet they will rather .sec liicir 
tender females sink under their toil and labour than be at the trouble of breeding up any 
of these useful creatures to their assistance. 

The ground produces variety of grain> but no corn or rice, except what is cultivated by 
the Portuguese. Their maize or Indian wheat grows very strong, and is well laden. 
This, being well ground, they make into bread, or boil with water into a kind of pap. 
Of this they have four kinds; and of which, rLScmhling what we call Frent'h wheat, isr 
produced, in plenty, and.makes some amends h r the want of indu.<tiy in the people. Ihey 
cultivate alsd'a-variety of Uie pease and bean kii^d ; but wiiat they chiefly live upon as- 
VoL. II. h’ S 
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most suitable to tlicirla/v di.'jioiition, is a kind of nut, like oiir lilberils, whidi fall to the 
ground of themselves, and arc to be found every u liere; every nut that falls to the ground 
pro(jlucing a new shrub next year. They have sc'areely any fruit-trees, but what have 
been brought thither by tlic Portugiu'sc. They have various sorts of palm-trees, uscfid 
both by their fruit, leaves, and tlieir juiee, which is easily converted into wine, also by 
affording a kind of oil, w ith w hich they dress their victuals, tliongh the Kuropeans use it 
only to burn in their lamps. They have also a vast number of plants ami shrubs, which 
it woidd be im[)Ossiblc to describe or (‘numerate. Wlieat is the only thing which the 
ground will not produce. It jiushes forth indeed the straw and the ear; the former of 
which grows high cnougli," we arc told, to hide a man on horseback ; but the latter is 
empty, without any grain fit for use. Tathcr Labat, howeveri who had lived a considcraule 
time in some of the American islands, where be had observed the same Uiing, tells us 
that he had the curiosity to examine those ears more carefully, and had found sohie few 
grains, and tliat having sowed them afresh, they produced very long cars, full of large 
heavy grain. Whence he Conjectures that if the Portuguese had tried the same experi¬ 
ment in their African settlements, it might perhaps have been attended with the same 
success. 


In tlic low lands the grass grows so higli, rank, and thick, that it becomes one of tlic 
most dangerous reccptacle.s for wild beasts, serpents, and other \encnious insects : on this 
account travelling is exceedingly liazarduns, as they have few beaten roads in the w hole 
country, and travellers arc obliged to march over it through vast plains, in continual danger 
of being devoured or stung to death; to say nothing of the manifold diseases, produced 
hy the unw holesome dews with which the grass is covered during some part of the day. 
'I hc only method of guarding against all these evils ctfcctuallv is by setting fire to the 
grass in the hot weather, when it is quite parched by the heat of the sun ; but even tlii.s 
cannot be done w ithout the greatest danger; bccau.se both the w ild beasts and vcnoinon.s 
rcptilc.s, being roused out of their places of retirement, will fly furiously at those w ho iuip- 
pen to he in the way. In this casj there is no jiossibility of escaping, but by climbing Up 
the highest trees, or defending ones self by fire-arms or other wca[)pns.' In suen eimn- 
gcncies the natives have a much belter chance than the Europcaiis; the former being able 
to climb trees wdtli surprising swiftnc.ss, while the latter must be assisted by lOpe ladders, 
which tliey commonly cause their blacks to carry about with them, and to go up and 
fi^slen to one of the branches. 


. The flowers here are exceedingly beautiful and nunicruus. Almost every field and 
grove yields a much nobler prospect than the European gardens can boast of, notwith¬ 
standing the pains bestowed on their cultivation. Thb flowers aix; remarkable, not only 
for, the prodigious variety of their colours, but the vast quantity of heaxis which grows upon 
one stalki In the day-time,'indeed, they seem to have lost their natural fiagfancy ; that 
being in some measure exludcxl by the beat of the sun ; but Uiis is aniply compensated 
after its .'.setting,, and more c.specially a littk* f)cf()re its rising, when their sweetness is a,sain 
condensed mul revived by ihe coldness and dews of the night, after which they exhale 
their vm ioiis rcfn sljing scrents, in a much higher degi’ec tlian ours. The lilies which there 
grow naturally in fields, valleys, and woods, excel those of our gardens, not only in their 
extreme whiteness, but much more in a delightful fragrancy, witliout oftendmg the head. 
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as the European lilies do by their faintish sweetness. The tulips, which there grow wild, 
though generally called Persic, have something so surprisingly charming in the variety and 
combination of their colours, that they dazzle the eyes of an intc:?so hcholrler; neither do 
their llowcrs grow singly, as with us, but 10 Or 12 upon one stall-., and with this double 
advantag(?, that tlicy diilusc a very reviving and agreeable .sweetness, and Continue much 
longer in their full bloom. Of the same nature arc their tuberosus, hyacinths, and other 
native flowers ; which spring up in vast group.s, of 100 and 200 from one root, though 
.•'(Muewliat smaller tlian ours; some of them finely variegated, and all of them yielding ati 
:igreea!)Ie smell. The roses, jessamines, and other exotics, brought thither from Europe 
or America, come up likewise in great perfection ; but rcfinirc a constant supply of water 
:iiul a diligent atteinlauco to prevent them from degenerating. The American jessamine, 
in particular, instead of single flow’crs will grow np by dozens in a bunch ; some of them 
ofaii exciuisite white, and others of the colour of the most vivid fire. 

A vast variety of animals of different kinds are found in the kingdom ot Congo ; tiie 
chief of which is the elephant. This creature is mostly found in the province of Bamba, 
which abounds rvith \vood.s, pasture, and plenty of water; the elephants delighting much 
to bathe themselves during the heat of the day. They commonly go in troojrs of 100 and 
more ; and some of them arc of such a monstrous size that w e are told the print of their 
hoof hatli measured four nay seven s()ans in diameter. From the hair of their tails ami 
that of some otlier animal, the natives, especially tlie women, weave themselves collars, 
()racclets, girdles, &c. with variety of devices and figure.s, which denote their quality; and 
arc in .such esteem that the hair of two ele|)hants’ tails is sufficient to buy a slave. The 
reason of this is that the natives have not the art of taming them, l)ul arc obliged to send 
some of Iheii- l)ravc.st and stoutest men to hunt them in the woods, which is not done w'ith- 
oiit great labour and danger, they l*cing here exceedingly fierce. Tiic most eoimnon way 
of. hunting them is by digging deep holes in the ground, the top of which they cover w ith 
branches and leaves, as is practised in most fmrts of Asia. 

Lions, leopards, tygers, wolves, and other beasts of prey abound here in great plenty, 
and do mucii damage. Here arc also a variety of monkeys, of all sizes and shapes. 
The zebra, well knowai for its extreme beauty and swiftness, is also met with in thi.s 


country. They have also a variety of buffaloes and wild asses; but the dante seems to 
be an animal peculiar to this kingdom. It is shaped and coloured much like an ox. 
though not so large. Its skin is commonly bought by the Portuguese, and sent into Ger¬ 
many to be tanned and made into targets, which arc then called dantes. The natives 
make use of their raw hide.'*, dried, to make their .shields; whidi arc so tough that no 
arrow* or dart can pierce tliem; and they arc also large enough to cover the whole bod\'. 
The creature is vastly swift; aiul wlicn wounded will follow the .scent or sm(»kc of the 
gun|)o\vder with such fury tljat the iiunter is obligcil to climb up a tree witli all pos.sible 
hjiced ; and this retreat he always takes care to .secure before he ventures to fire. Tlie 
wounded bca.st, finding its enemy out of its reach, slays for him at tlie foot of the tree, 
and will not stir from it; of which the hunter taking the advantage, dlspatclies it witli 
repeateil shots. The forc.--ts of Congo ul.so swarm witn w ild tlogs, who, like the wolves, 
prev upon tlie tame cattle, and arc so fierce that thev will attack avined men. 'I heir teeth: 
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ilrstruotivo vermin lie so thick upon the [«iths and hijihwavs that a person cannot nalk 
"itliont trcadin*;^ Upon them, and having liLs legs and thighs almost devoured by them. 
\ third .sort, of a white and red leolour, hut very small, will gnaw their way through th«* 
hardest wood, penetrate into a strong chest, and in a little, while devour all the clothes, 
iincii, and every thing tliat is in it. A fourth sort, small and hlaek, leave a mo.it iutolc- 
) ihh' siench upon every tiling thev toneh or crawl over, whethei clothes or household-stull, 

\ .!;eh are not easily swectemal again ; or if they jiassover victnals they are entirely spoiled 
.' I'.itli sort harbour chiefly on the leaves and branches of trees; and if a man chance to 
■ imh up thither, to .save liimself from a wild beast, he is so tormented by them, that 
;; idling hilt the. fear of the jaws of the one could make him endure the stiiig.s of the other. 

si\ih sort is of the flying kind; and is probably one of tlie fovnier kinds, tliut live 
holly iMuler-ground, till nature furnishes them with wings. AtU r this they rise in such 
'iwarai.T as darken the air, and would make terrible havoc, among all kimls ol vcgclablc.i, 
11 1 not the natives come out against them in whole companies, and by tlinl of Haps and 
other ihiL weapons knock them'down by myriads, and then laying tlicm in heaps, set lire 
to llieir wings, which half broils them for food. Amidst all this variety of pernicious 
irisc'ct*^, however, they have one sp_ecics, of a more friendly and profitable kind, viz. the 
industrious bee, which fnrnishe.s the inhabitants with honey and wax in such plenty that 
!her<’ is .scarce a hollow tree, clift of rock, or chop of the earth, in which their combs are 
not fomul in great quantities. 

i'he complexion of tlic natives, liotji men and women, is black, though not in the .same 
•iugri'o ; some being of a much deeper black than others. Their hair is black and finely 
curled ; some have it also of a dark sandy colour; their eyes are mostly of a fine lively 
black, but some arc of a dark sea colour. They have neither flat noses nor thick lip.';, 


like the negioes : their stature is mostly of a middle size, and, excepting their black com¬ 
plexion, they much resemble the Portuguese, In their temper they are mistrustful, en¬ 
vious, jealous, and treacherous;, and where they once take a distaste or aflront, will spare 
no pains nor stick at any means, however base, to be avenged of and crush their enemy 
under their feet. There is no such thing among them as natural aft'cclion. A husband, 
if a heathen, may take as many wives as he pleases; and if a Christian, any number of 
concubines, whom he may divorce at pleasure, or even sell them, though with child. So 
little regard have they for their children, that there is scarce one among them who will 
not sell a son or a daughter, or perhaps both, for a piece of cloth, a collar, or girdle, or 
cor.il, or beads, and often for a bottle of wine or brandy, 

Tlie religion of the Congoese in many parts is downright idolatry, accompanied with 
the most ridiculous superstitions, and the most absurd and detestable rites, invented by their 
gangas or priests; and even in those [larts where Cliristianity is profc.ssctl it is so darkened 
by superstitions of one kind or otlier, tliat wc may almost question whether tlie people 
arc any gainers by the exchange. 

St, Salvador is the chief place of traffic the Portuguese and other liuropcans have in 
this country. There arc thought to be about 4000 of tlicni settled here, who trade with 
most parts of the kingdom. The chief commodities they bring thitlicr arc eitlier the pro¬ 
duct of Brazil or European manufactures. The former consist chiefly of grains, fruits, 
plants, See ,; the latter of Turkey carpets, English cloth, and other slufls; copper, brass 
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vessels, some kimls of blue earthen ware, rings, aiul ornaments of gold, silver, and otlicr 
baser metals ; coral, glass bends, bugles, and other trinkets ; light studs, made of cotton, 
linen, and woollen, foreloathing, and a great variety of tools and other utensils. In return 
for these they carry off a gr eat ninnher of slaves, amounting to 1.5 or 16',000 annually, as 
we have already ohservc<l. Formerly also they used to cany away elephants’ teeth, furs, 
and other commodities of the counfrv ; hut these branches of commerce are now greatly 
decayed, and the slave-trade is ahattlic J\)rtngncsc merchants principally depend on. 

, Angola lies, according to the most probable accounts, lu^twcen latitude 8*^ 30' and Ki* 
sFsontl), forming a waste of upwards of480 miles; hut how far it extends from west to 
east lias never been exactly determined. Angola Proper is i)uun(lc(l on the north by the 
fiver Danda, which separates it from Congo; and on t!ie south by the Coanza, by which 
It is sc{)iirated from llengucla. This lust, however, is now inchuhHl in the kingdom of 
Angola, having been conquered by its inonarchs, though it still retains the name of king¬ 
dom, and is included in lire dimensions we have just now given. The i»ir h(;re is very hot 
and unwholesome, and the country mountainous; there being i)ut few plains to he met 
w itli in it, e.\ccpt on the sea-coast, and between Uie huge ridges of niountuins. 

'I'his country is governed by Portuguese viceroys, under whom its comscqucnce has coii- 
‘•iderahly declined. The manners, religion, dress, See. of the inhabitants are much the 
sarue with those of the C’ongocsc. 
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CHAPTER IH. 

t 

The Westeun Istes. Azoiiks, Canaries, Cape t>r Verd Islands, 

AM) St. Hei.ena. 

Azores ure. islands in the Atlantic ocean, subject to the Portuguese, and lying 
■- betu’ccn 25^ and 33° of west longitude, and between 36° and 40° of north latitude. 
'I'Jioy were discovered by the Fleining.s in the 15th century. They arc seven in number; 
viz. 'rorcera, St. Michaers, St. Mary's, CJraciosa, St. George's island, Pico, and Fayal. 

Torcera, one of tlu' large st of the.se islands, is about 40 miles in circumference, and 
.surrounded with craggy rock.s, which render it almost inacccssuble; tlu; .soil is fertile, 
abounding in corn, wine, and fruits, and they have such plenty of cattle that they supply 
the ships therewith that call there. However their principal trade is wood. The inhabi¬ 
tants arc lively and well made, and they pretend to a great deal of religion and gallantry 
at the same time. They pique, themselves upon points of honour, and arc extremely re- 
v' ugcful. It is their custom to rove about in the night-time in quest of intrigues, and 
seldom fail in finding women for their purpose. Angrais the capital town. 

I'hc island of Pico is so called from some lofty mountains on it, or rajthcr from one very 
lii'jh mountain, terminating, like Teneriffc, in a peak, and reputed by some writers ecjual 
V it in height. This island lies about four leagues south-west from St. George, I'i from 
'i’<‘rccra, and about three leagues south-east of Fayal; in west longitude 28° 21' and north 
latitude :38° 20'. 'I'he moimtaiu I’ico, which gives name to the island, is filled with dismal 
dark caverns or volcanoes, m hich frequently vomit out flames, smoke, and ashes, to a great 
di.«tance The circumference of Pico is computed at about 15 leagues; and its most 
remarkable phuvs arc Ihco, Lagoas, .Santa C’rnce or C.’rnz, San Sebastian, Pesquin, San 
Rocko, Playa, and Magdalena; the inhabitniit^ of wlh( h live wholly on the produce of the 
island, in great felicity. Tlie cattle are various, numerous, and excellent in their several 
kinds : It is the .same with the vine, and its juice is prepared into difl’erent wines, the best 
in tlie .V/ores. Ilcsidcs cedar and other timber, they have a kind of w ood, which they call 
tcxico, solid and liard as iron, and veined, when finely polishcfl, like a rich scarlet tabby, 
which Colour it has iii great perfection. The longer it is kept the more beautiful it grows; 
hence it is that the tcxico-tree i.^ felled only for the king's use or hy Ins order, luul is 
prohibited from being ex[X)rted as a common article of tiade. * 

The C’anarics were formerly called the foi tunatf' islands, on account of the temperate 
iK'iilthy air and excellent fruits. The land is very fruitful, for bf)th w heat and barley pro- 
rluce 1.30 for one. The cattle thrive well, and the woods are full of all sorts of game. 
'J'he C'auary singiug-birds are well known all over Europe. 'I hcre are here sugar-canes' 
in great abundance ; but the Spanianls first planted vim s here, from wficncc we have the 
vine callec! C'anarv or Sack. 

riicse islands were not entirely unknown-to the antiont.s, but they were a long while 
foigot, till John de Betencourt discovered thcMii in 1402. It is .said th«‘y w ere first inba- 
I'ileil hv the Phoenicians or Carthaginians, but on no certain foundation ; nor could tlic 
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inhabitants tlicmsclvcs tell from whence they were derived; on the contrary, they did not 
know tlierc was any otiicr country in the world. 'I'hcir ian^uage, manners, and customs, 
hud no resemblance to tliose of their neighbours. However tliey were hk<; tlie people on 
tlie coast of Barbary in complexion. They had no iron. After the discovery, the 
Spaniards soon got possession of them all, under whose dominions they are to this day, 
except Madeira, which belongs to the Portuguese. The inhabitants arc chiefly Spaniards, 
though there arc some of tnc first people remaining, whom they csill Gaunches, who are 
somewhat civilized by their intercourse w ith the Spaniards. They are a hardy, active, 
bold people, and live on the mountains. Their chief food is goats’ milk; their complexion 
is tawny, and their noses-flat. 'Fhe Spanish vessels, when they sail for the West Indies, 
always rendezvous at those islands going and coming. 'J’heir number is twelve : 1. Ale- 
granza; 2. Canaria; 3. Ferro; 4. Fuerteventura; 5. Gomcra; (>. (Jratiosa; 7- Lauce- 
rotta; Madeira; 9- Palma; 10. llocca; 11. Salvages; 12. TenerilV; west longitude 
from 12° to 21^ ; north latitude from 27^ 30' to 29° 30'. 

Canaria is about 100 miles iu circumference and 33 in diameter. It is a fruitful 
island, and famous for the wine tlmt bears its name. It also abounds with apples, 
melons, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, figs, oli\e.s, peaches, and plantains: the fir and 
palm-trees are the most common. The towns arc Canary, the capital, Gauldera, and 
Gcria. 

Canary or Cividad dc Palma.s is the capital of the island of Canaria, with an iiulilferent 
cattle, and a bishop's see. It has also a court of iiujuisitiou, and the supreme council of 
tlic rest of the Canary islands, as also four convents, two tor men and two for women. 
The town is about three miles in compass, and contains 12,000 inhabitants; the houses 
are only one stoiy Ingh, and flat at the top, but they arc well built; the cathednil is a 
handsome structure. West longitude 15'" *20 ; north latitude 28° 4. 

Madoiras, a cluster of islands, situated in the Atlantic ocean, in west longitude lfi° and 
between. 32° and 33° north latitude. The hugest of them, called Madeira, from which 
the rest take tlicir name, is about 55 English miles long and 10 miles broad, and was first 
discovered on the 2nd of July, in the year 141.9, by Joao Gonzales Zarco; there being 
no historical foundation for fabulous report of its being discovered by one Machin, an 
Englishman. It is divided i^ two capitanias, named Funchal and Maxico, from the towns 
of those names : the former contains two judicatures, viz. Funchal and Calhetta; the latter 
being a town, willi the title of a county, belonging to the family of Castello Mclhbr; the 
second enp^fia likewise comprehends two. judicatures, viz. Maxico (read Mashico) and 
^an Vicente. 

Funchal is the only cidadc or city in this island ; which has also seven villas or towns, 
of which there are four, Calhetta, CUuuara de Lohis, Rihcira Braha, and Ponta dc Sol, iu 
the capitaniu of Funchal, which is divided into 2fi parishes: the other three arc in the 
capitania of Maxico, which consists of 17 parishes; these tovvns arc called Maxico, San 
Vicente, and Santa Cruz. 

The governor is at tlie head of the civil and military departments of this island, of Porto 
Santo, tlie Salvages, and the Ilhas Desartas; which last only contain the temporary huts 
of .some fishermen, who resort thither in pursuit of their business. 

The law department is under the corregidor, who is appointed by the king of Portugal,. 
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commonly sent from Lisbon, and holds his place during the king's pleasure. All causes 
come to him from inferior courts by appeal. Each judicature has a senate; anda juiz or 
judge, whom they choose, presides over them. At Funchal he is called Juiz da Fora; 
and in the absence or after the death of the con*egidor acts as his deputy. The foreign 
merchants elect their own judges, called the provider, who is at the same time collector 
ot the king’s customs and revenues, which amount in all to about 12,000/. sterling. Far 
the greatest part of this sum is applied towards the .salaries of civil and military ofliepr.s, 
th^ pay of troops, and the maintenance of public buildings. This revenue arises first 
from the tenth of all the produce of this island, belonging to the king, by virtue of his 
oflice as grand>inaster of the order of Clirist; secondly from 10 per cent, duties laid on 
all imports, provisions excepted; and last from tlie 11 per cent, charged on all exports. 

The island has but one company of regular soUlicrs of 100 men; the rest of the mili¬ 
tary force is a militia, consisting of 3000 men, divided into companies, each commanded 
by a captain, who has one lieutenant under him and one ensign. No pay is given either 
to the private men or the oflicers of this militia; and yet tlicir places are much sought 
on account of the rank which they communicate : these troojis are embodied once 
ii-ycur, and exercised once a month. All the military are commanded by the serjeant 
Uii')r ; the governor has two capitanos de sal about him, who do duty as aides-de-camp. 

The secular priests on tins island are about 1200, many of whom are employed as 
pi ivate tutors. Since the expulsion of the Jesuits no regular public sclmol is to be found 
here, unless we except a seminary, where a priest, appointed for that purpose, instructs 
ami educates ten students at tlie king’s cxpcnce. These wear a red cloak over the usual 
black gow ns worn by .students. All those who intciul to go into orders are obliged to 
qualify themselves by studying in tlie university of C’oimbra, lately re established m Portu¬ 
gal. 'i'hcre is also a dean and chapter at Madeira, with a bishop at their head, whose 
income is considerably greater than the governor’s; it consists of 110 pipes of wine and 
40 muys of wheat, each containing 24 bushels, which amounts in common years to 3000/. 
sterling. Here are likewise 60 or 70 I'ranciscan friar.', in four monasteries, one of which 
is at Funchal. About 300 nuns live on the island, in four convents, of the order of 
IVIerci, Sta, Clara, Incaniacao, and Horn Jesus. Those of the last-mentioned institution 
may marry w henever they choose, and leave their monastery. 

In the year 176’8 the inhabitants living in the 43 parishes of Madeira amounted to 
•53,913; of w hom there were 31,341 males and 32,.572 females. But in that year .5243 
liersons died, and no more than 2198 children were born; .so that die number of the 
<lcad exceeded that of the born by 304.5. It is highly probable that some epidemical 
ilistcmpcr carried oft’ so disproiiortionatc a number in that year, as the island ivould shortly 
be entirely depopulated if the mortality were always equal to this. Another circumstance 
concurs to strengthen ibis supposition, namely the excellence of the climate : tlfc weather 
is in general mild and temperate; in summer the heat is very moderate on the Wgher 
pails of their island, whither the better .sort of people retire for that season; and in winter 
tlie snow I'etnains there for several day.s, whilst it is never known to continue above a day 
Cl* two in the lower parts. 

The common people of this islaad arc of a tawny colour and well shapedthough they 
have large feet, owing, perhaps to the clTorts thev arc obliged to make in climbing tlie. 
VoL. IL 6 T ' 
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cras^ paths of this mountainous country: their faces arc oblong, their eyes dark, their 
black hair naturally falls in ringlets, and begins to crisp in some individuals, which may, 
pefliaps, be owing to intermarriages with negroes; in general they are hard-featured, but 
not disagreeable : their women are too frequently ill-favoured, and wrant the florid com¬ 
plexion, which, when united to a pleasing assemblage of regular features, gives our northern 
fair ones the superiority over all their sex ; they are small, have prominent cheek-lwncs, 
large feet, an utigniecful gait, and the colour of the darkest brunette: the just proportion 
of the body, the fine form of their hand.^, and their large lively eyes seem in some measure 
to compensate for these defects. I'he labouring men in summer wear linen trowsers, a 
coarse shirt, a large hat, and b(X)ts ; some have a short jacket, made of cloth, and a long 
i'loafc, w hich they soinctiines carry over their arm : tf)c women wear a petticoat, and a short 
corselet or jacket, closely lilting their shapes, which is a simple and often not an inelegant 
dress: they have also a short btit wide cloak; and tbo.se that are unmarried tic their hair 
on the crown of the head, on w hich they wear no covering. 

'riic country people are exceeding sober and frugal, their diet in general consisting of 
bread and oniun.s or other roots, and little animal-food. However they avoid eating tripe 


or any offals, because it i.s proverbially said of a very poor man. “ He is rerhiced to eat 
tri(K‘.” Their ronjmon drink is water, or an infusion of the remaining rind or skin of the 
gra[)e (after it has passed throngli the wine-press), which, when fermented, acrjuircs some 
tarlness and acidity, but cannot be kept very long.: the wine for which the island is so 


famous, and w hich their own hands prepare, seldom if ever regales them. 

Their prlncipid occupation is the planting and raising of vines; but as that branch of 
agriculture requires little attendance during the gieatest part of the year, they naturally 
incline to idlcne.ss. 'njc warmth of the climate, which renders great provision again.st 
the inclemencies of weather unnecessary, and .the ease with which " the cravings of appetite 
are satisfkid, must tend to indolence, wherever the regulations of the legislature do not 


counteract if, by endeavouring, w ith the prospect of increasing liappines.s, to infuse the 
spirit of indu.stry. It seems the Portuguese government does not pursue the proper 
methods against thl.s dangerous lethargy of the state; they ha\ c lately ordered the planta¬ 
tion of olive trees here on such spots as arc too dry and liai ren to bear vines, hut the» 


have not tliought of giving temporary ussis^dncc to the lalamrcrs, and have offered no 
premium by whicli thc.se might lie induced to conquer their reluctance to innovatioiis and 
aversion to labour. 


The vineyards arc held only on an annual tenure, and the farmer reaps hut flve-teuths 
of the produce, since four other tenths arc paid to the king and one to the clergy. Such 
small profits, joined to the thought of toiling merely for the advantage of others, if im¬ 
provements were attempted, entirely preclude the hofies of a future increase. Oppressed 
as they arc, they have, however, preserved n high degree of cheerfulness and contentment; 
their labours are commonly alleviatc<l with songs, and in the evening they as.scmble from 
different cottages, to dance to the drowsy mu.sie of a guittar. 

Ttic inhabitants of the towns arc more ilbfavourcd than the country-people, and often 
pale and lean. The men wear French clothe.s, commonly black, which do not seem to fit 
them, and have been in fashion in the polite world about half a century ago. Their ladies 
are delicate, and have agreeable features; but the characteristic jealousy of the men still 
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locks them up, and deprives them of a happiness which the country-women, in all their 
distresses, enjoy. Many of the better people are a sort of petite noblesse, which we 
would call gentry, whose genealogical pride makes them unsociable and ignorant, and 
causes a ridiculous affectation of pavity. The landed property is in the hands of a f<*\v 
antient families, who live at Funchal, and in the various towns on the island. 

Madeira consists of one largo mountain, whose branches rise every where from the sea 
towards the centre of the island, converging to the summit, in the midst of which is a 
depression or excavation, called the val by tlic iniiabitants, always covered witlr a fresh 
and delicate hcriiagc. The stones on tlic island seem to have been in the fire, are full of 
noles, and of a blackish colour; in short, the greater part of them arc lava. A few of 
tfn;m are of a kind w'hich the Derbyshire miners call dun-stone. The soil of the whole, 
island is a tarras, mixed with some particles of clay, lime, and sand, and has much the 
.•;anie appe arance as some earths on the isle of Ascension. From tliis circumstance and 
li'.an the i xcavation of the summit of the mountain, it is probable that in some remote 
period a volcano has producctl the lava and the ochreous particles, and that the val wa.s 
formerly its crater. 

Many brooks and small rivulets clcscend from the summits, in dee[i chasms or glens, 
w hich separate the various parts of the island. 'I hc beds of tlic Iwooks arc in some places 
(overed witli stones of all si/cs, carried down from the higher parts by tlic violence of 
w inter-rains or floods of melted snow. The w ater is conducted by »vcars and channels in 
the vineyards, where each proprietor has the use of it for a certain time ; some being 
allowed to keep u constant supply of it, some to use it tbricc, otlicrs twice, and others 
onlv once a week. As the heat of the climate renders this supply of water to the vine^ 
yaixls absoluUily necessary, it is not without great cxjicncc that a new vineyard can be 
planted, for the inainteuancc of which the owners nuust purchase water, at a high price, 
iTom tiiuse w ho arc constantly supplied, and are thus enabled to spare some of it. 

Wherever a level piece of ground can be contrived in the higher hills, the nativo.s make 
plantations of eddocs, enclosed by a kind of dike, to cause a stagnation, as tiiat plant 
succeeds best in swampy ground. Its leaves serve as food for hogs, and the country- 
people use the roots for their own nourishment. 

The sweet potatoc is planted fur tlic same purpose, and makes a principal article of 
diet; together w ith chcsnut.s, which grow in extensive woods, on the higher parts of the 
island, where the vine w ill not thrive. AVlicat and barley arc likewise sown, especially in 
spots where the vines arc decaying through age, or where tliey are newly planted. Rut 
the crops do not produce above three months' provisions, and the inhabitants are therefore 
obliged to have recourse to other food, besides importing considerable quantities of corn 
from North America, in exchange for wine, The want of manure and the inactivity of 
the people arc in some measure the causes of this disadvantage; but supposing husbandry 
to be carried to its perfection here, tlicy could not raise corn sufficient for their consum|i- 
tion. They make their threshing-floors of a circular form, in a corner of ii ficUl, which is 
cleared aiul beaten solid for the purpose. The sheaves arc laid round about it, aiul a 
square hoard, stuck full of sharp flints below, i.s dragged over tlicm by a pair of oxen, Uic 
driver getting on it to increase its weight. This machine cuts the straw as if it had bccU 
chopped, and frees the grain from the hu.sk, from which it is afterwards separated. 

6TS 
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The great produce of Madeira is the wine from which it lias acrjuiroil fame and supi-Kiit. 
Wijerc the soil, exposure, and supply of water will admit of it, the A'ine is cultivated. 
f)ue or more walks, about a yard or two wide, intersect each vineyard, anti are included 
by stone walls two feet high. Along these walks, which are arched over w ith laths about 
seven feet high, they erect wooden pillars, at regular distances, to support a lattice-work 
of l>aniboos, which slopes tlown from both sides of the walk, till it is only a foot and a 
half or two feet high, i>i which elevation it extends over the whole vineyard. The vines 
arc in thi.s manner supported from the ground, and the people have room to root out lli'- 
weeds wlfich spring up between them. In the season of the vintage they creep under this 
latticc-wovk, cut off the grapes, and lay them into ha.skcts : some bunches of the grapes 
weigh six pounds and upwards. This method of keeping the ground clean and moist and 
ripening the gmpes in the .shade, contributes to give the Madeira wines lliat Excellent 
flavour and body for which they are remarkable. The owners of vineyards arc, however, 
obliged to allot a certain spot of ground for the grow th of bamboos, for the lattice-w ork 
cannot be made without them; and it is said some vineyards lie neglected for want of this 
useful rccil. 

All the domestic animals of Europe arc likewise fo»md at Madeira, and their mutton 
and beef, though small, is very well tasted ; their horses are small but sure-footed ; and 
with great agility climb the difficult paths which arc the only means of conmumication 
with the country. They have no wheel-carriages of any kind; but in the town they use 
a soft of drays or sledges, formed of two pieces of plank, joined by cross picces7 wdiich 
make an acute angle before : these are draw n by oxen, and arc used to tran.s{H)rt casks of 
w'inc and other heavy goods to and from the warehouses. 

Tlie animals of the feathered tril»e, which live wild here, are more nmnerous than the 
wild quadrupeds ; there being only the common grcy rabbit here, as a rcfircscntative of 
the last-mentioned class. Tame birds, such as turkeys, geese, ducks, an<l hens, arc very 
rare, which is perhaps owing to the scarcity of corn. 

Ferro is a very dry island, affording no water hut w hat is supplied by the fountain-tree, 
which is thus described by the author of the history of the discovery and conquest. The 
district in which this tree stands is called Tigulaiic; near to which, and in the cliff or steep 
rocky ascent that surrounds the w-holc i.sland, Is a narrow' gutter or gullcy, which com¬ 
mences at the sea and continues to the summit of the ^cliff, where it Joins or coincides 
with a valley, which is terminated by the steep front of a rock. On the top of this rock 
grows a tree, in antient language called j^irsc, “ sacred or holy treewhich for many years 
has been preserved sound, entire, and fresh. Its leaves coastantly distil such a quantity 
of weter as is sufficient to furnish drink to every living creature in Ferfo; nature having 
provided this remedy for the drought of the island. It is situated about a league and a 
half trcrni the sea. Nobody knows of what species it is, only that it is called Til. It is 
distinct from^dlher trees, and stands by itself; tlie circumference of the trunk is about 10 
spans, *1110 diameter four, and in height, from the ground to the top of the highest branch, 
40 spans; the circumference of all the branches together is 120 feet. The branches are 
* thick and extended: the lowest commence about the height of an ell from the ground. 

Its fhiit resembles the ficom, and tastes something like the kernel of a pine-apple, but is 
- softer and more aromatic. Tim leaves of this tree resemble those of the laurel, but are 
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larger, Avidcr, and more curved; they come forth in a perpetual succession, so that the 
tree always remains green. Near to it grows a thorn, which fastens on many of its branches 
and interweaves with them; and at a small distance from the garse are «ome beech-trees, 
bresos, and thorns. On the north side of the trunk arc two large tanks or cisterns, of 
rough stone, or rather one cistern divided, each half being 20 feot square and 16 spans in 
deptii. One of these contains Avater for the drinking of the inhabitants; and the other 
that which they use for their cattle, washing, and such like pm*poscs. Every morning, 
near this part of the island, a cloud or mist arises from the sea, which the south and 
easterly Avinds force against the fore-mentioned steep cliff; so that the cloud having no 
vent but by the gutter, gradually asccuds it, and from thence advances slowly to the 
extremity of the valley, AA-hence it is stopped and checked by the front'^of the rock, Airhich 
terminates the valley, and then rests upon the thick leaves and wide-spreading branches 
of the tree, from whence it distils in drops during the remainder of the day, until it is at 
length exhausted, in the same manner that Ave see Avatcr drip from the leaves of trees 
after a heavy shower of rain. This distillation is not peculiar to the garse or til; for the 
')re.so.^, Avliich groAvs near it. likcAvisc drops Avater; but their leaves being but few and nar¬ 
row, the quantity is so trifling, that though the natives save some of it, yet they make 
little or no account of any but Avhat distils from the til, Avhich, together aa ith the Avater of 
some fountains, and Avhat is saved in the Avinter season, is suflicient to serve them and their 
tlocks. Thb tree yields most Avatcr in those years Avhen the Levant or easterly wind.s 
have prevailed for a continuance ; for by these Aviiuls only the clouds or mists arc drawn 
hither from sea. A person Hats on the spot near AA-hich this tree grows, Avho is appointed 
by the council to take care of it and its water, and is allowed a house to live in, with « 
C('rtain salary. He every day distributes to each family of the district seven pots or vessels 
full of water, besides what he gives to the principal people in the island. 

Tencriff is the most considerable of these islands, for riches, trade, and extent, and is 
bcsiflcs noted for the celebrated peak, an extinguished volcano, Avhosc p<;rpcndicular height 
is by some estimated at two miles, and by otnei's increased as far as Aa'c. 

The islands of Cape de Verd a\*c seated in the Atlantic ocean, about 400 miles west 
of the cape. They are between 1.*}° and IJ)'* of latitude, and the principal are ten in 
jiutnbcr, lying in a semicircle. Their names ave St. .Antony, St. Vincent, St Lucia, St. 
Nicholas, the Isle of Sal, Bona Vista, Mayo, St. .lago, Fiicgo, and Brava. 

St. Antonio has a good road for shipping, Avith a collection of fresh Avatc# rising frotm 
springs, AA'hich, however, scarcely merits the name of a pond. The island stretchest from 
nortli-east to south-Avest, and is filled AAith inountiiins , one of Avliich is of ^ extraordinary 
a height as to be compared AiA’ith the peak of 'I’enoriff Its top is constantly covered witli 
snow, and notwithstanding the clearness of thfc sky, is generally hid in clouds. Here are 
produced a variety of fruits; oranges, lemons, palms, melons, &c. and some sugar-canes, 
Tlie potatoes and melons are particularly excellent, and are much sought after by itntriners. 
But, notAvithstanding all this plenty, the inhabitants live in the most AA'retched poverty. 
They are in number about 500, chiefly negroes, under the protection ol the Portuguese, 
whose language they speak, and imitate their manners. 

Mayo is about 17 miles in circumference. Tlic soil in general is very barren, and 
Avater scarce; hoAA'ever they have some com, yams, potatoes, and plantains, aa ith plenty 
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of beeves, goats, and asses. What trees there are grow on the sides of the hills, and they 
■have some hgs and water-melons. The sea round about the i^^lund abounds witli hsh. 
The chief commodity is salt, with M hich many English ships are loaded in the summer 
time. The principal town is Pinosa, inha.hitcd by negroes, who speak the Portuguese 
language, and arc stout, lusty, and deshy. They are not above ^00 in number, and many 
of them go quite naked. West longitude 21® ?/> ; north latitude 1.3^ .V. 

St. Jago is the largest, must popidous, and tortile of tliesc islands. It lies about l.s 
miles eastward from the island of Mayo, and abounds w ith high barren inuuntaiiis ; but 
the air in the rainy season is very unwhole.soinc to strangers. Its produce is sugar, cot¬ 
ton, wine, and some excellent fruits. The tuiiinals are black cattle, horses, asses, deer, 
goats, hogs, civet-cats, and some very pretty green monkeys with black faces. 

Fuego is much higher tlian any of the rest, and seems at sea to be one single mountain, 
tliough on all sides there arc deep valleys. There is a volcano at the top, which burn:^ 
continually, and may be seen a great way oft* at sea. It vomits a great deal of tiro atid 
smoke, and tJirows out huge pieces of rock to a vast height, and sometimes torrents of 
melted matter run down the sides. 

Drava is remarkable for its excellent wines. The land is very high, and consists of 
nioiintains, which look like iiyramids. It abounds in Indian corn, gourds, water-melons, 
]>otatocs, horsc.s, asses and hogs. There is also pU;nty of fish on the coast, ami the isIaiHl 
produces saltpetre. West longitude 25® 35'; north latitmic 14®. 

St. licicim belongs to the English East India company, and i.s situated in west longitude 

30'; south latitude l6\ 'Flic gi'catest length of the island is about eight miles, and its 
circnmfcrcncc about 20. It hath some high mountains, particularly one called Diana's 
pt'ak, which i« coverert with wtNids to the very top. Other hills there arc, which bear 
evident marks of a volcanic origin; and some have huge rocks of lava, and a kind of half 
viirificil flags. I'hc country, at'cording to Mr. Ior.ster, lias a fine aiqicarance; the soil 
is in many |>laces u rich mould, from six to ten inches deep, and a variety of plants thrive 
in it luxuriantly. 

Tttc island is laid out entirely in gardens and pasturage. Peaches are the only Euro- ' 
pcan fruits vvbicli thrive here. The numlior of people on ^t. Helena does not exceed 2000 
persons, including 500 soldiers and 600 slaves; and it is said that the number of females 
born on the island considerably exceeds that of the males. By the arrival of the India 
ahips, w'hicb tlicy supply with refreshments, they arc, in return, provided with all sorts of 
looiiuftiettires and^otlicr necessaries ; and the company aniuially order one or two of their 
9liip» to touch there, in dieir way to India, in order to send them a sufficient quantity of 
Europemi goods niui provisions. Mtuiy of their slaves are employed in catching fish, which 
are very t^fltiful; ami by the help oftlicse, together vvith tlicir {loultry, cattle, roots, and 
sail provuicmi»‘ Ibey subsist through the year. Their life seems to (lOSS along very happily, 
free frem car* and aiuiecy. 
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country contains almost the. whole of what the Romans possessed of the conti- 

■- nent of Africa, excepting Egypt. It stretches itself in length, from east to west, 
hegitming at the southern limits of Egypt to the straits of (iibraltcr, full 35 degrees of 
longitude, and from thence to Santa Cruz, tire utmost western edge of it, about six more, 
in all 41 degrees; so that the utmost length of Barbary, from east lowest, is computed at 
above 7.\9 ( »erman leagues. On the south indecii it is confined within much narrower 
liounds, extending no farther than from 27“ to 35|“ of north latitude; so tiiat its utmost 
broadtii from north to south docs not exceed 123 Cierman miles. More particularly, Bav- 
bary begins on the west of the famed mount Atlas, called by the Arabs Ay Diiacal or Al 
Diiaeal, inclosing the antirmt kingdoms of Suez and Dela, now provinces of Morocco; 
llience stretching north-eastward, along the Atlantic, ;o the pillars of Hercules, at capi? 
Einisterre; then along the coast of me Mediterranean, it is at last hounded by the city of 
Alexandria in Eg\‘pt. 

Barbary was anticutly divided into I..ybia, Africa Proper, Nuinidia, and Mauritania. 
Lybia W'as subdivided into Cyronaiea, Marniarica, and the llegio Syrtica. 

Cyrenaica comprehended the desert of Barca and part of the kingdom of Tripoli. It- 
was originally inhabited by a number of barbarous nations, differing iittie from great gangs 
of robbers. Afterwards some colonies from Grtiece settled lierc, and Cyrenaica became 
so powerful a state that it waged war with Egypt and Carthage often with success.. In 
the time of Darius Hystaspes, Arccsilaus, the reigning prince in Cyrenaica, was driven 
from the throne ; on which his mother, Phrctiiim, applied for assistance to the kii^ 
(.Cyprus. Her son, afterwards returning to Barca, the chief city of Gyrene# wa«‘tlicre' 
assassinated, together with his father-in-law. Phretinia, finding herself disappointed by 
the king of Cyprus, applied to Darius HVstaspes, and by the assistance of the Persians 
reduced Barca. Here she behaved with the utmost cruelty, causing all those wfafo had 
been concerned in her son’s death to be impaled, and the breasts of their wives to be cut. 
off, and affixed near them. She is said to have beon afterwards devoured by worms; 
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which was looked upon as a divine judgment for lier excessive cruelty. The prisoners in 
the mean time were sent to Darius, who settled them in a district of Bactria, from them 
called Barca. Cyrenaic'a, however, seems to have remained free, till the time of Alexander 
the Great, who cmiquered it along with Egypt. Soon after his death the inliabitants re¬ 
covered their liberty, but were in a short'time reduced by Ptolemy, king of Egypt. Under 
these kings it remained till Ptolemy Physcon made it over to liis bastard son Apian, who, 
in the 658th year of Rome left it by will to the Romans. The senate permitted all the 
cities to be governed by their own laws ; this immediately filled tiie country with tyrants ; 
those who were most potent in every city or district endeavoured to assume the sovereignty 
ot it. Thus tlic kingdom was tiirown into great confusion; but Lucullus in u good mea- 
.sure restored the jHiblic tranquillity, on his coming thither during the first Mithridatic war. 
It Was found im|H).ssiblc, however, totally to suppress these disturbances, till the country 
\\as reduced to the form of a Roman piovince, which hajipcncd about 20 years after the 
death of Apian, and 76 before C’lirist. Upon a revolt, the city of t’yrcne was ruined by 
tno Romans, but they afterwards rebuilt it. 

We have no distinct history of Marmaiiea and the Rogio Syrtica. The principal city 
ill proper Africa wa.s the celebrated C’arthage. 

'riiis city was fouiuh d by Dido, a Phecnician exile, about 80 or 100 years before the 
building of Rome. 'I'lic C.'artlingitiians applied themselves early to maritime affairs, ami 
were formidable by sea in the time of Cyrus and Camliyscs. From Diodorus Siculus ami 
.bistin it.ap|)cars that the principal support of the Carthaginians were the mines of Spain ; 
in which country they seem to have established themselves very early. By means of the 
riches drawn fcoiu these mines, they were enabled to equip such formidable fleets as m c 
arc told they fitted out in the time of Cyrus and Cainbyscs. Justin insinuates that tlic 
first Carthaginian settlement in Spain liapficncd when tlic city Gades, now Cadis, was but 
of late standing, or even in its infancy. Die Spaniards, finding this new colony begin to 
flourish, attacked it with a numerous army, insomuch, that the inhabitants were obliged to 
call in the Carthaginians to their aid. The latter very readily granted their request; and 
not only repulsed the Spaniartls, but made themselves masters of almost tlic whole province 
in which their new city stood. By thi.s succc.ss they were encouraged to attempt the con¬ 
quest of the wdiolc country; but having to do with very warlike nations, they could not 
push tlicir conquests to any great length at first; and it ap|)cars^ from the accounts of ]..ivy 
and Polybius, tiiat the gi'catcst pai*t of Spain remained unsubdued till the times of llamil- 
car, Asdrulml, and liannibni. 

About 5<K) years before Clirist tiiey carried tlicir aims into Sicily, but were never able 
wholly to conquer tliat island. Their interference in Sicilian affairs produced the first 
puuic war, which beg^n 3,56 years before Christ, and was terminated by a disadvantagcmis 
peace ;, by wliidi they stipulated to pay tlic cxt)cnccs of the war, restore the Roman cap¬ 
tives and. deserters without ransom, while their own prisoners were redeemed with money, 
and finally to abandon all tlicir possessions in Sicily, as well as their little islands between 
Sicily and jtoly. To tliis succeeded u war with tlic African mercenaries, in which, 
although tlicy ultimately provailct?, tlicy suflered the most severe losses, without any pos- 
aitiility of gaining adequate advantages. 

The Carthaginians had made peace with the Romans solely because they were no 
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longer cinlc to continue* the war. They therefore took the earliest opportunity of breaking 
the treaty; they besieged Saguntum, a city of Spain, which had been in alliance wifh 
Rome; and though desired to desist, prosecuted their operations with vigour. Ambassa¬ 
dors were sent in consequence from Rome to Carthage, complaining of the infraction of 
their articles, and requiring that Hannibal, the Carthaginian geueril, who had advised this 
measme, should be delivered up; which being refused, both sides prepared for a second 
panic war. 

'I'he C’urthaginians trusted the management of it to Hannibal. This extraordinary man 
i)ad been made the sworn foe of Rome almost from his infancy ; for while yet very young, 
ills ii.flur brought him before the altar, and obliged him to take an oath that he would 
m ver he in friendship with the Romans, nor desist from opposing their power, until he 
or tliey .should be no more. On hb first appearance in the fieltl, he united in his own 
p' l son the most masterly method of commanding with the most perfect obedience to his 
siipericji s. 'J'hus he was equally beloved by his generals and tlie troops he was ap])ointcd 
to h iul. Ho wjis posse.sscd of the greatest courage in opposing danger, and the greatc.st 
pi( sciico of mind in retiring from it. No fatigue was able to subdue his body, nor any 
inislurliiiK; to break his spirit: he was equally patient of heat and cohi, and he took su.s- 
teiianco merely to content nature. He was the best horseman and sw iftest runner of the 
tiiiu*. 'I bis great general, who i.s considcrcxl as the most skilful commander of antiquity', 
having ovef-run all Spain, and levied a large army of various languages and nations, re- 
((1 to carry tlie war into Italy itself, as the Romans had before carried it into the 
dominions of C'arthagc. Tor this purpose, leaving Hanno with a suflicient force to 
gnaiil his conquests in Spain, he ci'osscd the Pyrenean mountains into Gaul, with 
an army of jO.ono foot ami .90(H) horse. He (]nickly traversed that country, 
wliich was then wild and extensive, and filled with nations that were his declared 
enemies. In vain its fore.sts and rivers appeared to intimidate ; in vain the Rhone, 
with its rapid current, and its hanks covered ^ith enemies, or the Dura, branched 
out into nuinlK i less channels, opposed his xvay ; he passed them all with undaunted spirit, 
and in ten dav.s arrived at the foot of the Alps, over which he was to explore a new' pas¬ 
sage into Italy. It \va.s in the midst of winter when this astonishing project was under¬ 
taken : the. sea>on added new horrors ti> the scene : the prodigious height and the tremen¬ 
dous steepnes.s of these mountains, capped w ith snow ; the people, barbarous and fierce, 
dressed in skins of long and shaggy hair, presented a picture that impressed the beholders 
with astonishment and terror. But nothing was capable of subduing the courage of the 
Cartliaginian general. At the end of 1.5 days, spent in crossing the Alps, he found himself 
in the plains of Italy, with about half hb army, the other half had died of the cold, or 
been cut off by the natives. 

As soon as it was known at Rome that Hannibal, at the head of an immense army, 
was crossing the Alps, the senate sent Scipio to oppose him, but he was obliged to retreat, 
with considerable loss. In the mean time, Hannibal, thus victorious, took the most 
prudent precautions to increasti bis army, giving orders always to spare the possessions of 
the Gauls, while depredations were committed upon those of Rome ; and this so pleased: 
that simple people, tl'at they declared for him in great numbers, and flocked to his standardi 
with alacrity. 
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-\Ht r JU'tainIng three other defeats, at Trebia, Tljrasiinine, and Canna*, the Uon-ians 
beciucU to Ik^ reduced to the verge of des{Kiir; but through the wisdom of Fabius aiul the 
ecMiragc ot Marccllus, tliey gradually reemited their strength, till they were able to send 
Scipio into Africa, aiul by that measure obliged the Carthaginians to rccal Hannibal. 
J'iic battle of /ama, in which the llomaps, assisted by tlic Numidians, totally defeated the 
Ciirthsiginians, brought on a peace. The latter, by Hannibal's advice,, submitted to tla; 
conditions whidi the Uoinans dictated, not ns rivals but as sovereigns. Bvtnis ireatv the 
Carthaginians were obliged to quit Spain and the islands in the Mediterranean. I lu y 
were bound to pay K^,0()0 talents in 50 years; to give hostages tor the dcliveiy of their 
ships and their eleplutnts; to restore to Massinissa all the territories that iiad I'cen taken 
from him, and not to make war in Africa but by the permission of tlie Rouuins. 'Jims 
ended the second pnnic war, 17 years after it liad began. ' 

About 580 years before Christ, Massinissa, the Nutnidian, haring made some, incursions 
into a territory claimed by the Cartliaginian.s, they attisnpted to repel the invasion, 'i'liis 
brought on a war between that monarch and them ; while the Kouums, who pretended to 
consider this conduct of theirs as an infraction of tiio treaty, sent to make a coniplaiiit. 
The ambassadors, who were employed upon this occa.sion, iinding the city very rich and 
flourishing, from the long interval of peace which it had now enjoyed for m;ar 50 years, 
cither from motives of avarice to possess its plunder, or for fear of its growing greatness, 
insisted much on the necessity of a war, whirli was soon after proclaimed, und^he consuls 
set out with a thorough resolution utterly to demolish Carthage. 

'The wretched Carthaginians, finding that the conquerors would not desist from making 
^Icmands. while the vanquished had any tiling to give, attempted to soften the victors i)y 
submission, but tliey received orders to leave the city, which ivas to be levelled with tlic 
ground. Tliis severe command thej' received with dl the distress of a despairing people; 
they implored for a respite from such a hard .sentence ; they used tern s and lamentations ; 
blit finding the consuls inexorable, tliey departed, with a gloomy resolution, prepared to 
suffer the utmost extremities, and fight to tlie last for their seat of empire. 

1 hose vessels, therefore, of gold and silver, which their luxury had taken such pride in, 
were converted into arms. The women parted also with their ornaments, and even cut 
oft their hair, to be converted into strings for the bow-men. Asdrubal, who had been 
lately condemned for op{>osiiig the Romans, was now taken from prison to head their 
army, and such preparations were made, that when the consuls came before the city, 
which they expected to find an easy conquest, they met with such resistance as quite dis¬ 
pirited their forces, and shook their resolution. Several engagements were fought before 
the walls with disadvantage to the assailants; so tnat the siege would have been discon¬ 
tinued, had not Sci[)io iEmilianus, the adopted son of Africanus, who was now appointed 
to command it, used as much skill to save his forces after a defeat, as to inspire them with 
fresh hopes of victory. But all his arts would have foiled, had he not found means to 
seduce JPhamcas, tlie master of the Carthaginian horse, who came over to his side. Tl*c 
unliappy townsmen soon saw the enemy make nearer approaches; the wall, which led to 
the haven, quickly demolished: soon after the forum itself was taken, which offered 
the conquerors a deplorable spectacle of houses nodding to the fall, heaps of men lying 
dead, hundreds of the wounded struggling to emerge from the carnage around them» and 
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deploring their own and ti'.v»ir Gountry’s ruin. Tlie citadel soon after surrendered at dis¬ 
cretion. All now but tlio tein{)le w as subdued, and that was defended by deserters from 
the Roman army, and those ^vho had been most forw ard to undertake the war. These, 
howf.vcr, expecting no mercy, and iinding their condition desperate, set fire to the building, 
and voluntarily perished in tiie flames. This was the end of one of tlic mo.st renowned 
cities in the world, for arts, opulence, and extent of dominions ; it had rivalled Rome for 
above 100 years, and at one tiim; was thought to have tlie superiority. 

Nuinidiu nearly corresponded to the modern Algiers, being separated from the terri¬ 
tories of the Carthaginians by the Tu.sca, and from Mauritania by the Mulucha. It w'as 
divided into two districts ; that neare.<t to Carthage inhabited by the Mas.syli, and tluit 
which joined on Mauritania by IMasmsyli. ^lassinissa, king of the former, was a powerful 
ally of the Romans in the two last punic wars, and was re warded, by them with the country 
of the Ma.smsyli. The dissensions which prevailed among the grand-cluldren of ^lassi- 
nissa gave the Romans an opportunity of interfering in the Numidiaii concerns; and at 
length, after the defeat of Poinpey, this country was reduced to the form (rf a province. 
Its inhabitants were origiifully shepherds, like lliosc of Xuhia, ami probably the descendants 
of Phut. 

Mauritania (‘xtemlcd from the frontiers of Nubia to mount Atlas. The history of its 
inhabitants is in a great measure unknown, hut it a[)pears that they also were shepherds, 
flwelling in tents, ami employing themselves inucli in the hunting of wild beasts. Their 
country, like Numidia, became at length subject to the Roman yoke. 

Rarbary remained subject to the Romans till the year 428. At that time Rouifacius, 
tlj(^ Roman governor of these provinces, having, through the treachery of iEtius, been 
forced to revolt, called in to his assistance Gcnseric, king of the Vandals, who hatl been 
some time settled in’ Spain. The terms otfered, according to Procopius, were, that Gcn¬ 
seric should iiuvc two-thinls ami Honifacius one-third of Africa, jwovided they could main¬ 
tain themselves against the Roman power ; and to accomplish this, they were to assist 
each other to the utmost. This proposal was instantly complied with ; and Gcn.seric set 
sail from S[)ain in May, 428, with an army of 80,000 men according to some, or only 
.24,000 according to others, together with their wive.s, children, and all their eft’ects. 

Rouifacius soon after returned to his duty ; but the Vandals continued to gain ground, 
till, after 40 years warfare, they cstablishetl their empire. As Gcnseric was an absolute 
barbarian, and an utter stranger to every useful art, be did not fail to show his own prowess, 
by the destruction of all the monuments of Roman greatness, which were so numerous in 
the country he had conquered. Accordingly, instead of improving his country, he laid it 
waste, by demolishing all t'le stately structures, botli public and private, and all otlan' 
valuable and sumptuous works, with wliich these proud conquerors had adorned this part 
of their dominions. So that whatever monuments the Romans had been at .sucli an 
immense e.xpence to erect, in order to eternize their own glory, tlie barbarous A^andals 
were now at no less pains to reduce into heaps of ruins. Besides tliis kind of devastation,' 
Gcnseric made his dominions a scene of blood and slaughter, by persecuting the orthodox. 
Christians ; being himself, as well as most of his countrymen, a zealous Arian; and for 
this his long reign is chiefiy remarkable^ 

An end w^as put ta tlie V’andal monai'chy in the year 533, by Belisarius, the general ol 
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.Instinisui. It was afterwards conquered’In'the Saracens, in ih.c time of Omar, and re¬ 
mained under the dominion of tlic khalifs till about the year 800, a lien its governor 
revolted and began a new dynasty. This gave place to another succession of usurpers, 
about a century after, who having conquered Egypt, and made that tlic seat of their 
government, abandoned IJarbary to tlie ambition and avarice of their dcputic.s. In conse¬ 
quence of which measure it was quickly drained of its wealth, and became the nest of a 
most odious crew of pirates. It is at present divided into Ilarca, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
Fez, and Morocco. 

Barca is for the most part a dry, sandy de.«ert; and, except in the neighbourhood of 
towns and villages, where the ground produces some small quantities of grain, such a» 
millet and some maize, the rest is in a maimer quite barren and uncultivated, or, to speak 
more properly, uncultivablc ; and even of that small quantity which those few spots pro¬ 
duce, the poor inhabitants are obliged to exchange some part witli dieir indigent neigh¬ 
bours, for dates, sheep, and camels, which they stand in greater need of than they, by 
reason of their gieat scarcity of grass and other proper food, for want of which, those that 
are brought to them, seldom thrive or live long. 

Concerning the government or commerce of this country, we know nothing certain. 
Most probably, the maritime towns are under the protection of the Porte ; but whether 
under the bashaw of Egypt or Tripoli, or whctlier they have formed themselves into inde¬ 
pendent states, like tlmse of Algiers and Tunis, we cannot say ; only we arc told that the 
inhabitants of the maritime towns are more civilized than tho.se that dwdl in the inland 
pai’ts. The first profess Mahometanism, and have imbibed some notion.s of humanity and 
justice ; whilst tlie latter, who have neither religion nor any sign of worship among them, 
arc altogether savage and brutish. 'J'hcy are a sort of Arabs, and, like them, live entirely 
upon theft and plunder. By them this tract, which before was a continued desert, was 
first inhabited. At their first corning in, they .settled themselves in one of the best places 
of the country, but as they multiplied, and had frequent wars with one another, the 
strongest drove the weakest out of the best .spots, and sent them to wander in the desert 
parts, where they live in the most miserable manner, their country hardly aftbrding one 
single necessary of life. Hence it is that they arc said to be the ugliest of all the Arabs, 
their bodies leaving scarcely any thing but skin and bone, their faces meagre, with fierce, 
ravenous looks; their garb, wliich is what they commonly take from the passengers who go 
through tliese parts, tattered with long wearing ; while the poorest of them have scarce a 
rag to cover their nakedness. They are most expert and resolute robbers, that being their 
chief employment and livelihood, but the travellers in those parts arc so few, that the 
i5arcans arc often necessitated to make distant excursions into Numidia, Lybia, and other 
southern countries, Those that fall into their hands are made to drink plenty of warm 
milk, then they hang them up by their feet and shake them, in order to make them vomit 
up any money they think they have swallowed, after which they strip them of all their clotlies, 
even to the last rag, but with all this inhumanity they commonly spare their life, which is 
more than the other African robbers do. Yet, notivithstanding every artifice they can use, 
the Barcans arc so poor that they commonly let, pledge, or even sell their children, to the 
Sicilians and others, from whom they h\vc their corn, especially before they set out on 
any long excursion. 
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Tripoli luis the title- of a kingdom, but is now a republic, governed by a dc^y- He 
not absolute, for a Turkish bashaw resides here, who receives his authority iVoin Uic 
.crand seignior, and lias a power of controling the dey and levying taxes on the people, 
'riie (ley is elected by the soldiers, who make no scruple of deposing him when they 
phrase. 


'J'unis is und(X a similar form of government witli that of 'JVipoli. 'fhe air in general « 
lii'ultliy, but the soil, on the eastern parts. Is indifferent, for want of water. Towards the 
middle, the mountains and valleys abound in fruits; but the western part i.s the most 
li.rtile, because it is watered with rivers, 'llje environ.s of Tunis are very dry, upon which 
•ivcount coi n is generally dear. The inroads of the Arabs oblige the inliabilants to sow 
i iuir barley and rye in the suburks, and to inclose their gardens with walls. However 
liierc arc phmty of citrons, lemons, oranges, dates, grapes, and other fruits ; rtiere are also 
( iive-irc'Ci, ro.ses, and odoriferous plants. In tlie woods and mountains there are lions, 
• ild b<'cvcs, ostriches, monkeys, cainelcons, roe-bucks, bares, pheasants, partridges, and 


' jlhor sorts of birds and beasts. 

'I’lic climate of Algiers is, in most places, so moderate, that thev enjoy a constant 
\ ordure ; the leaves of the trees being neither parched by beat in .summer, nor nipped by 
ibf* winter's cold. They begin to bud in February; in April the fruit appears in its full 
bigness, and is ripe in May. The soil, liowevcr, is excessively various, some places being 
\'‘ry hot, dry, and barren, on which account they are generally suffered to. lie uncultivated 
i y the inhabitants, who are very negligent. These barren places, especially such as lie on 
the southern side, and are at a great distaiu'e from the sea, harbour vast numbers of wild 
orcatun^s, as lion.s, tygers, buffaloes, wild boars, stags, porcupines, monkeys, ostriches, &c. 
On account of their barrenness tliey have but few towns, and those thinly peopled ; though 
some of tlicm arc so advantageously situated for trading with Bildulgerid and Negroland 
us to drive a considerable traffic with them. 

Algiers is governed by a dey, who is now absolute monarch ; and pays no other revenue 
to the Porte than that of a certain number of fine Ijoys or youths, and some other presents, 
u hicli arc sent thither yearly. His own income probably rises and falls, according to the 
oppoi’tunities he hatli of fleecing both natives and foreigners; wlience it is variou.sly com¬ 
puted by different authors. Dr. Shaw computes the taxes of the whole kingdom to bring 
into the treasury no more tlian 30,000 dollars ; but supposes that tlic eighth part of the 
prizes, tlie effects of those persons who die without children, joined to the yearly contri¬ 
butions raised by the government, presents from foreigners, fines, and oppressions, may 
bring in about as much more. Both tlie dey and officers under him enrich themselves by 
the same laudable methods of rapine and fraud ; which it is no wonder to find the common 
people practising upon one another, and especially upon strangers, seeing they themselves 
are impoverished by heavy taxes, and the injustice of those who arc in authority. 

The first deys were elected by the militia, who were then called the douwan or common- 
council. 'I'his elective body was,at first composed of SOO militia officer.';, without whose 
consent the dey could do nothing; and upon some urgent occasions all the officers residing 
in Algiers, amounting to above 1500, were summoned to as.sist. But since the deys, who 
may be compared to the Dutch stadtholdcrs, have become more powerful, the douwan is 
{U'incipally composed of 30 cbiak-basbaws or colonels, with now and then the mufti and 
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ciiUi, upon some eincvgeucies; anti, on the election of a dey, the whtole soliiicry are allowed 
to come and give their votes. All the regulations of state ought to he determined by that 
a’a.sembly before they pass into a law, or the dey hath power to put them in execution, but 
for many years hack the douwaa is of so little account that it is only convened out of for- 
'niality, and to give assent to uhat the dey anti his chief favourite.s have concerted before¬ 
hand. The method of gathering the votes in this augu.st assembly is perfectly agreeable 
to the character of those who compose it. The aga or general of the janizaries, or the 
('lesitlcnt pro tem[K)rc, first proposes the question, which is immediately repeated, with a 
loud voice, by the chia-bashaws, and from them echoed again by four officers, called 
hiishaldalas; from thc.se* the question is repeated from one member of the tlouwuu to 
another, with strange contortions and the most hideous growlings if it is not to their 
liking. From the loudness of tlii.s growling noise, the aga is left to guess, as well a.s Ik' can, 
whether the majority of the a.sscmbly are pleased or displeased with the question; and 
from such a preposterous method it is not surprising that these assemblies should seldom 
ciul without some tumult or disorder. As tlic whole bodv of the militia is concerned in 
the election of a new dey, it is seldom carrietl on without blows or blood-shed; but when 
once the choice is made, the person elected is saluted with the words Alla Barvick, “ God 
bless you and prosper you and the new dey usually causes all the officers of the douwan, 
who had opposed his election, to be strangled, filling up their places with those who had 
been most zealous in promoting it. From this account of the election of the dcy.'s, it 
cannot be expected that their government should be at all secure ; and as thc}' arrive at 
the throne by tumult, disorder, and bloodshed they arc generally deiirivcd of it by the 
same mcan.s, scarcely one in ten of them having the good fortune to die a natural death. 

The chief support of the Algerines is tlerivcd from tlieir constant practice of piracy. 
I'hc corsairs or pirates form each a small rcpublitr, of which the vais or captain is the su¬ 
preme bashaw ; who, with the officers under him, form a kind of douwan, in which every 
matter relating to the vessel is decided in an arbitrary way. I’hcsc corsairs arc chiefly 
instrumental in importing whatever commoditic.s are brought into the kingdom either by 
way of merchandize or prizes. These consist chiefly of gold and silver stufl’s, damasks, 
cloilis, spices, tin, iron, plated-brass, lead, quicksilver, cortlage, sail-cloth, bullets, cochineal, 
linen, tartar, alum, rice, sugar, soap, cotton, raw and spun, copperas, aloes, brazil and log¬ 
wood, vermilion, &c. Very few commodities, however, arc exported from this part of the 
world ; the oil, hides, wax, pulse, anti corn, produced (icing but barely sufficient to supply 
the country ; though, liefoixj the loss of Oran, the merchants have been known to ship 
off from one or the other parts of Barnary several thousand tuns of corn. I’he consump¬ 
tion of oil, though here in great aountiancc, is likewise so considerable in this kingdom, 
that it is seldom pcnnittctl to lie shipped off for Europe. The other exports consist chiefly 
in ostriches’ feathers, copfier, ruggs, silk sashes, embroidered handkerchiefs, dates, and 
Christian slaves. Some manufactures in silk, cotton, wool, leather, See. arc carried on in 
this country, but mostly by the Spaniards settled lierq, cs|>ccially about the rnetrojiolis. 
Carpets arc also a manufacture of the country, which, though niucli inferior to those of 
Turkey, both in beauty and fineness, are preferred by the jicople to lie upon, on account 
of their being both cheaper and softer.. There are also at Algiers looms for velvet, taffe- 
lics, 11)4 other wvOMght silks > and a coarse soit of linen is likewise- made in. most parts of 
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♦ uc* kingdom, 'I'hc country furnUlies no nmteritils for ship-building; they have ncitiier 
ropes, tar, sails, anchors, nor even iron. When they can procure enough of new wood 
to lorni tlic main timbers of a ship, they supply the rest from the materials of prizes which 
tlioy have made, and thus find the secret of producing new and swift-sailing vessels from 
the ruins of the old. Of all the states on the coast* of Barliarv, the Algerines are the 
slrongest at sea. 

Fez is a kingdom subject to tlic emperor of Morocco. Its capital, of the same naiue. 
i< a:i anticut and celebrated Mohammedan university. 

Miirocco is naturally fertile ; but as its government is an absolute monarchy and severely 
oppressive, Uic inhhbitants seldom cultivate more ground than is necessary for the ir sup¬ 
port. Many,of them live in tents, and their nuinners, as well as those of the inhalii- 
tanLs of the critics, are extremely simple. The traffic of the empire by land i- 
either with Arabia or Negroland to Mecca; they send caravans, consisting of several 
‘i’.oiisand camels, liorscs, and mules, and partly on a religious account, for numbers of 
])ilg!ims take that opportunity of |>aving their devotions to their great prophet. The goods 
they carry to the cast are woollen inannfactnre,s, leather, indigo, cochineal, and ostrirh 
feathers; and they bring back from thence silk, inu'^lins, and dings. By their caravans to 
Kegrolund they send .salt, silk, and woollen manufactures ; and bring back gold and ivory 
in return, but clilclly negroes. 

The natives have hardly any trading vessels, hut arc seldom without .somi! corsairs : 
these and J’.urtipcan merchant ships bring them whatever they want from aliroad; as 
linen and woollen cloth, stutl's, iron wrought and imwrought, arms, gunpowder, Icail, and 
lh<' like ; for which liiey take in return copper, wax, hides, Morocco Icatlua-, wool (wliich 

isvcryliMc'i, guins, soap, dates, almonds, and other fruits. The duties paid by the 

I'.nglisii in tlie ports of Morocco arc but half those paid by other lunopcans. It is u 

general observation that no nation i» foiui of trading with thesi' sUites, not only on 

account (»f their capricious disposition, but the villany of their individuals, bot!» 
natives ami .lows, many of w’hom take all opporiunilii s of cla-ating, and when (hitected 
nre seldom punished. 

The land-forces of the emperor of Morocco consist principally of the black-troops, 
already mentioned, and some few white ; amounting altogether to an army of about 
3b',OW men upon the establishment, two-thirds of which arc cavalry. 'I'liis establisl;- 
nicnt, however, upon occasion, admits of a considerable increase, as every man is 
supposed to be a soldier, and when called upon, is obliged to act m that capacity. 
About 6000 of tlic standing forces form the emperors body j^iurd, and arc alway.s 
kept near his person ; the remainder arc quartered in the different towns of the em¬ 
pire, and are under the charge of the bashaws of the provinces. They arc all clothed 
by the emperor, and receive a trifling pay, but their chief dependence is on plun¬ 
der, which they hare frequent opportunities of acquiring. The soldiers have no dis¬ 
tinction of liress from the other Moors; and arc only marked by their accoutrements, 
whicli consist of a sabre, a very long musket, a small red leathern box, to hold their 
balls, which is fixed in front, by means of a blelt, and a powder-horn slung over their 
shoulders. The army is under the direction of a conmiamlcr in chief, four principal 
bashaws and alcaides, who command distinct divisions. 
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Ihc emperors nuvv eonsists of about I .7 small frigates, a few zebccks, and betwccii 20 
and 30 row-gullcys. llic whole is commanded ity one admiral, but as these vessels arc 
principally used for purposes of piracy, they seldom unite in a fleet. The number of 
the seamen in service arc commitcd '’'‘'V' 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Gueat Desert of Zaaraii-^ - Including the Mahometan kingdoms on the 

Senegal and Niger, with an account of' the coast of Zanquehar. 

A A RAH, or, as it is otherwise written, Sahara, is a vast ocean of sand, in the intcrioc 
parts of Africa, w hicli, with the lesser deserts of Bournou, Bilma, Barca, Sin t, &c. 
is crpial in extent to about one half of Europe. If the sand Ije considered as the ocean, 
the Sahara has its gulphs uikI bays, as also, its islands or oases, fertile in groves^antl pas¬ 
tures, and ill many instances containing a great {lopulation, subject to order and regular 
gov'ermnent. 

'flic great body op western division of this ocean, comprised between Fezzan and the 
Atlantic, is no less than JO caravan journeys across from north to south, and from 6J0 
to 800 geographical miles, aiul double that extent in length * witliout doubt the largest 
desert in the world. This division contains but a scanty portion of islands or oases, and 
liiose also of small extent; but the eastern division has many, and some of tliein very 
large. Fezzan, GaUainis, Taboo, Ghanat, Agadez, Angela, Berdoa are amongst tiie 
principal ones ; besides which there arc a large number of small ones. In eflect, this is 
tiic part of Africa alluded to by Straliu, when he says, from Cneius Piso, tiiat Africa may 
be compared to a leopard's skin. 

From the best imiuirics that Mr. Park could make, when a kind of captive among the 
Moors at Ludamar, the Western ilcscrt, he says, may be pronounced almost destitute of 
inhabitants, except where tlic scanty vegetation, which appears in certain spots, affords 
pasturage for the flocks of a few miserable Arabs, who wander from one well to another. 
In other places, where the supply of w-ater and pasturage is more abundant, small parties 
of the Moors have taken up their residence. Here diey live in independent poverty, 
secure from tlie tyrannical governpicnt of Barbai'y. But the greater part of tlie desert 
being totally destitute of water, is seldom visited by any human being; unless where the 
trading caravans trace out tlieir toilsome and dangerous- route across it. In some parts 
of tnis extensive w'ostc the ground is covered with low stunted shrubs, whicli serve as 
land-marks for the caravans, and furnish the camels with a scanty forage. - In other |)arts, 
the disconsolate wanderer, wherever he turns, sees nothing around him but a vast inter¬ 
minable expanse of saial and sky ; a gloomy and barren void, where the eye finds no par¬ 
ticular object to rest upon, and tliC mind is filled with painful apprehensions of perishing 
with thirst. Surrounded by this dreary solitude, the trayeller secs the dead bodies of 
birds, that the violence of the wind has brought from happier regions ; and as he rumi¬ 
nates on the fearful length of his remaining passage, listens, with horror, to the voice of 
the driving blast, the only sound that interrupts the awful repose of the desert. 

The few wild animals which inhabit these melancholy regions are tlic antelope and 
the ostrich; tlieir swiftness of foot enabling thetn to reach the dbtant waterings 
places. On the skirts of the desert, where the water is more plentiful, arc found lions,^ 
panthers, elephants,, and. wild boars.. 
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This desert is inhabited by several wandering tribes of Arabs, and byu jniuglcd people, 
who are denominated Moors. Ol* the hitler Mr. Park has given us a very unfavourable 
character. He dcscribe.s them as resembling in comjdcxion the Mulattoes of the ^t'^est 
Indies, and as having cryclty and low cunning pictured in tlunr count* anccs. “ From. 
t!ic .^taring wildness of then* eyes (says he) a-stranger would immediately set tiiem down as 
a nation <^f lunatics : the treachery ami malevolence of their character an? manifested in 
their plundering excnr.sions against the negro villages. Often tiiiK's, without the smaliest 
provocation, and sometimes under tlic fairest professions of friendship, they « iil suddenly 
seize uj#n the negroes’ eattlc, and even on the inhabitants thems* lves ; th* negroes \< iy 
seldom retaliate; the cntOrprisfng lioldncss of the IVIoors, their kmmledge <4’tiie eomitry, 
and above alt, the superior lleetness of their horses, make ihtim .sm-h fonnidaiile enemies, 
that the pc.tty negro states, which lander upon the desert, are in conlmual alarm while the 
Moorish tribes are in the vicinitv, and are too much awed to think <ji re-i t im e.” 

“ Like l!U* roving Arabs, the Moors fre<juently remove from *;ne jjlac*' to anutla r, 
ac**drding to the season of the year or tlie cc..v{.niei>cc of pasturage. In tia; month of 
February, when the heat of the sun scorches upcsciy .sort of vegetation in liiedest-rt, lin y 
.strike their tents, and approaeli the negro eountrv to the south; •.'•Liti tiicy re.side until 
the rains commence, in the' month of July. At this time, liaviug purchased corn and 
other nccessarie.s from the negroes, in exchange foi salt, they again dcjiart to the nortl' 
ward, and eontihue in the tlcscrt until the rains are over, a.id iliat part of the eountrv 
becorpes burnt up and barren.” 

“ This wandering and restless way of life, Avhilc it inures them to liar'i';hip>, strengthens 
at the same time tlic bonds of their little society, and creatns ii. them an aversion toward • 
stia^gcrs, Avhich b almost insurmountable. Cut ofl' from ill intercom sc Avith civilized 
nation.s, and boasting on aviVanti’ »c over t,ie negroes, ' pos.sesshig, though in a very 
limited degree, the knowledge of Icttcre, they arc at once tne vainest, and proudest, amt 
perhaps the most bigotted, ferocious, and: intolerant of all the nation'! on the cartij; 
combining in their clmracter the blind superstition of tne negro AAitli the .savage cruelty 
and ti'cachery of the Arab.” But for them Mr. Park avouM hu N e.accompi .shed the utmosl 
odjcct of hb mission, and have reached Tombuctoo ami •.■ven llous-sa, Avith no otlicr dan¬ 
ger tlian AA’liut arises necessarily from the climate, from Aiild beasts, nd from the poor 
accoinulodation ulfordcd in tlie huts of the hospitable negre . The wandering Moor.s, 
hoAvcver, haA'call been taugiit to regard the Cliristian name with inconceivable ubliorrence ; 
and to cousider.it nearly as laAvtui to murder an European us it avouIo be to kid a dog 

In describing the diiferent Mohainnied^n nations, tlxed or wandering, wc shall begin 
with 1;hc ^longearts, Avhu, inhabit-thc shores of tlie Atlantic, and thus, passing tlurongh the 
cpntrts'off Afi'Ica, terminate the chapter Aviih describing the coast of ZampiciKir. : 

The ^'j^gparts are orte of ^4ie Avamlcring trilic.s of Arabs, and wholly occupied intending 
th«ir cnule. > are all MahometaHO, and ofler up prayers three times a.da 3 S» somctimeii 

ottener; but linking no mosques, liiesO' iMrayers are never pronounced iii public, except 
Avhcu-d>0 Ivorde hi visilecl bvia priest, who seldom comes but upon account of the cliihiiicu's 
education* ;Theii .alL the Arabs assemble at the hour of prayer, }dacc themselves ima line* 
turn toldie etati niidiVtwiiiUing Avnter in the dcsert,f mb their face and arinsAvitb sand, AAdjilp 
the jiriest rcei.te8 aloud tlw general prnyor. It is the same* as that whicht bJ-eheai'sciLby 
tlic public crier in the mosques in eiviii/cd countries. 
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'Fhe priests arc employed mi travelling about the country to instruct the children ; there 
is nothing like force in their education : the little boys meet in the morning, of tlieir own 
accord, at the place of instruction, which is to them a place of recreation; they go there 
with a small hoard, inscribed with the Arabic characters, and a few maxims of tlie Koran ; 
l!ic oldest and the best informed receive their lessons directly from the priests, and after¬ 
wards communicate them to their fellows. They are never corrected; because it would 
be a crime to beat a child, w ho, according to the received notions, has not sufficient reason 
to distinguish good from evil : this lenity extends even to the children of Christians, though 
in a state of slavery; they arc treated in all respects like the Arabs, and the man who 
shall be rash enough to strike one of them would endanger his life. Very different is 
their treatment of negro children, who may indeed join all the amusements of the young 
Arabs, and even attend the public schools ; but if they be guilty of a fault, they are severely 
j)unislied. 

When the child of a jMongeart becomes tired of the places of public instruction, he quits 
them at pleasure ; and without feeling constraint or hearing reproach, goes and cm]jluy6 
himself in tending his father’s flocks ; and accordingly there arc very few among them who 
can read. Those who persevere in the study of the Koran arc made priests, after having 
passed an examination before tlie learned ciders, and enjo}^ tljc greatest public consi¬ 
deration. They have no need of cattle, for those of the nation bc;»ig theirs, they find their 
subsistence every where. 

Jt is generally at seven or eight years of age that children undergo the painful operation 
of ciri umcisioii. Their heml is also shaved, nothing being left but four locks of hsdr ; one 
of whieli is cut off, in a meeting of the family at each remarkable action performed by 
the child. If at tlie age of IG or 1:5 he kill a wild boar or other beast of prey that should 
fall ujion hi.s flock, he loses one of his locks. If in the passage of a river a crunci l>e car¬ 
ried away by the .stream, and lie save it by swimming to its assistance, another is cut off. 
If he kill a lion, a tyger, or a warrior of a hostile nation, in a surprise or an attack, he is 
considered as a man, ami his head is entirely shaved. 

Difl'orent from tne other Arabs, their neighbours, and indeed from the Mahometans in 
general, the -Mongcarts trouble no man on account of liis religion. The only one which 
they do not tolerate is the Jew ish ; and were a Jew to cuter their territory, and have the 
misfortune to be taken, be would ccrt:iinly be burnt alive. 

.'V war between two Mongcart tribes seldom happens, and is never Moody ; hut the dif¬ 
ferent families destroy one another fast enough in their intestine broils. They are all 
tliieves; ai.'d indeed theft is a crime only in the day-time, being authori.sed by law 
during tlie night, in order to compel them to take care of their cattle-. Could they And 
redress w hen robbed by night, they would be less vigilant ; and tlieir herds and flocks 
would be inoi-c exposed to the wild beasts that over-run their country; but being obliged 
to be on their guard, even against their neafest ne^hbours, they ate always ready to repel 
both the lion and the tyger. Theft, even in the day-time, is so far from being punished, 
unless detected at the instant of commission^ that when any thing is stolen uMperceived, 
it becomes the law'ful property of the ttiief. In vain would the rightful owner recognize 
it in liis neighbour 8 tent, iic cannot reclaim it, it ceases to be his flora the moment he baa 
been negligent in its care. Honce arises tliis people’s inciioation for rapine; they da 
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n(»t thmk they oomnnit a evin^, and oMy Iblldw; in’this rejtfard, a custom aUoo'cd by 
(heir lasra. 

When an Arab is going to niarfcet, Or on'his return fiom thence, if he do not tske the 
greatest care to keep his journey a secret, Jie is often attacked. Neighbouring Arabs are 
dc8irous> of ^profiting by his industry, and as there are no persons in the country appointed 
to appi'ehcnd robbers, the hope of booty spurs them onto the attack. That they may 
havendthingto fear, they lie in wait, when the night is coming on, for him whom they 
mean'Co’fHtiage. Their intention is never to kill, they only endeavour to surprise, to dis¬ 
arm, and ttiake themselves master of every thing that comes in their way. But it somc- 
tinaes happens that the |nan they intend to pliinder, being acquainted with the custoinr, of 
his eountry, keeps an attentive car, stands on his guard, fires upon his assailants at the 
first motion be observes, and then fights desperately w'ith his dagger. The report of the 
musket almost always brings out the neighbouring Arabs, wlio, in virtue of the laws of 
hospitality, take the defence of the weaker side ; tlicy run up well armed ; and then ti'oc 
<€» (he a^essom, if they do not save themsdves by a speedy flight 

The'Mongearts have a rooted abhorrence of the Spaniards, and never fail to massacre 
every man of that nation, who is so unfortunate as to be shipwrecked on their coasts, while 
they reserve’the women for sate at Morocco. The reason of tliis hatred is that the inha- 
bkanti iaf tliO Canaries make frequent descents dn the Mongcar coasts, and carry oflrmcn, 
women,’ cattle, and eveiy thing they meet with, and these people being ignoiant of the 
fate of their ^oqntrymen, retaliate by death on all Spaniards that fall into their hands ; 
whilst tliey treat the Biifisih'imd French as well as they can. 

TlM>: FoulahB inhabit‘a country on the confines of the great desert, along the parallel of 
nhrib'degrees norfii. They partake much of the negro form and complexion; but have 
nekhef the'jetty colour, thick lips, nor crisped hair of the negroes : they have also a lan¬ 
guage distinct from the Mandinga, which is the prevailing one in this quarter. The kou- 
•iahs occupy, at least as sovereigns, several provinces or kingdoms, interspersed throughout 
the tract comprehended between the moontainous border of the country of Sierra Leona on 
♦he west, and that of Tombuctoo on the cast, as also a large tract on the lower part of the 
Senegal rivei'; and these provinces are insulated from each pther in a very remarkable 
manner. Their religion is IVfahonicdanism, but with a great mixture of paganism, and 
with less intolerance than is practised by the Moors. 

Ludamnr is a Moorish kingdom, in the interior of Africa, of which the capital, Benorin. 
is placed by major Renncl in 1,5'’ north latitude, and 60 ° 50 west kwigilude. It has for 
itsinorthevn boundary the great desert, ami is described by Mr. Park as little better than 
a-deaeih'itself. • f)ur traveller was taken captive on the confines of this Wn^toin, and 
carribd^to (he camp of the king, ’ where he was subjected to the cruelest indigftUies (hat 
tkc'ihalMler'of bigotted Moors could invent He was not suffered to* travel: beyond the 
camp^ tlioiigh IWB'inoved as it moved, and of course saw a considerable part of tftc country, 
and badiaw 'OppOitamty of observing tlte manners of the people. “ The Moors of Luda- 
mar'lubrieti ctiibfly on the flesh of their cattle^ and;are always in the-extreme (k- gluttony 
or abstinence. In consequence of the frequent and severe fasts which their religion et^ns, 
and-thfritoilimme journeys which they ’somctiuiea undfarUlke across the desert, they« are 
■enalded .toijeai’ both hunger and thirst with snrprisiogfortitudc; but wiicnever opfvirtunktes 
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occur of satisfying their appetites, they generally (Icvour more at one meal than would 
serve an European for three. They pAy hut little attention to agriculture, purchasitig tlieir 
coni, cotton, cloth, and other necessaries from flic negroes, in exchange for salt, wliich 
they dig from the pits in the Great Desert.” 

“ The natural harrenness of the country is such that it fumishes but few niatei'ials for 
manufacture. The Moors, lioM'Cver, contrive to weave a strong clotli, witli which tliey 
cover their tents : the thread is spun by their women, from tJic hair of goats; and tliey 
jircparc the liidcs of their cattle so as to furnish saddles, bridles, poticiies, aiul oilier 
articles of leather. They arc likewise suflicicnily skilful to convert tlie native iron, which 
they procure from the negroes, into spears and knives, and also into pots for boiling their 
Ibod; but their .sabres niwi other weapons, as well as their firC'arms and aimnunitiun,- they 
purchase frotn the Europeans, in exchange for the negro slaves which they obtain in tlieir 
predatory excursions. Their chief coiimiercc of this kind is with the French traders in the 
Senegal river.” 

“ The Moors of this coiiqtry have singular ideas of fomiiiiuc perfection : the giaceful- 
ni’ss of figure and motion and u coimtciiuncc enlivened hy cxprc»siuii sire by mi ineatis 
essential p<jiiits in their standuid; with llicni corpulence and licanty appeal to be terms 
nearly synonymous. A woman of even inodciatc pretensions must be one who cannot 
u aik w ithout a slave under each hi in to support her; and a ficrfcct beauty is a load for a 
«.’itmel. In conscrpicncc of this fircvnlcnt taste for unwicidincss of .bulk, the Aroorisli 
ladies take great pains to acr|uirc it early in life ; and for this pmpo.'ic many of thcNOmig 
girls are compelled hy their mothers to devout an inimcnsc quantity of food, and (brink n 
large bowl of camel's milk every morning. It is of no importance wlicilicr the girl has aii 
aplietiie or no, the meat and the diink nitist he swallowed; and obedience is frequently 
enforced by blows. This singular practice, instead of pr(Mhicing indigestion and disease, 
f oon covers the young lady with that degree of (iluinpncss, w hich, in tlic eye of a Moor, is 
perfection itself.” 

Although the wenltii of the Moors consists chiefly in their numerous herds of 
rattle, yet, as the pastoral life docs not adbrd full employment, the majority of the people 
arc perfectly idle, and spend the day in trifling conversation aliout their horses, or in laying 
schemes of depredation on the negro villages.” 

“ I'hc ushal ]>lncG of rcndezvou.s for the indolent is tlie king's tent, where great liberty 
of speech seems to l>c exercised by the company toward.s each other. 'While in speaking 
of their cliicf they express but one opinion. Jii praise of their sovereign tiicy are unani¬ 
mous. Songs arc composed in his honour, w hich the company frequently sing in concert, 
but they arc so loaded with gross adulation, that no man but a Moorish despot could heai 
them w'ititout hUishing. The king is distinguished hy the fineness of his dress, which is 
composed of hliic (!otton cloth, brought from Tombuctoo, or wdiitc'bhcn, or musliu from’ 
Morocco. Ilc'has likewise a larger tent tlmn^any otiier person, with a white cloth over 
it; but in his wsunl intercourse with his subjects all distinctions of rank arc frequently/Or- 
gotten. sonictitnCs eats out of the same bowl with his camel driver, and reposes him¬ 
self during the heat Of the day upon the same bed.” 

** The military strength of Ludamar consists in cavalry. They are wcllvinodimed, and 
Hsppehr to be very expert in skirmishing and attacking by surprise^ ^ Every’ soldier 
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Ills pwn horse, and findii his accoutrements, consisting of a large sabre, a double 
barrelled gun, a small red leather bag for holding his balls, and a powder-horn slung over 
the shoulder. He has «o p«iy, nor any remuneration but what arises from plunder. I’liis 
body is not very numerous, for when Ali, the kiiig, made war upon Banibara, our author 
was informed that his whole force did not' exceed liOOO cavalry: they constitute, however, 
by what he could leant, hut a very small proportion of his Moorish subjects. The horses 
are very beautiful, and so highly esteemed that the negro princes will sometimes give from 
12 to 14 slaves for one horse.” 

Toiiibuctoo is a large city, capital of a kingdom of the same nainc, has been for some 
time Uic great object of European research, and was, we have heard, very lately visited by 
Mr. Mimgo Park. It is one of the principal marts for that extensive commerce which tlte 
Moors carry on with the negroes. The liopcs of acquiring wealth in this pursuit, and 
zeal for propiq^uting their religion have filled this extensive city with Moors and Alahomedan 
cunverts; the king himself and all the chief officers of state arc Moors, and they are said 
to be. more severe and intolerant in their principles than any other of the Moorish tribes 
in this part of .Africa. 

AnotJicr celebrated city in the interior of Africa is Houssa, the capital of an African 
empire, on the banks of the Niger, a city which has excited much curiosity among men of 
science since it tvas first mentioned to a committee of the African Association, about the 
year 1790.’ The person from whom they received their inforinution was an .Arab, of the 
tiamic of Sliabcni; who said that the population of Houssa, where he had rcsiilcd two 
ycaiTSj was equalled only (so far as his knowledge extended) by that of r.ondun and C’airo; 
and, in his rude unlettered way, he descril>ed the government as monarchial, yet not un¬ 
limited ; its justice as severe, but directed by written laws; and the rights of landed pro¬ 
perty as guarded by the institutions of certain hereditary officcr.s, who.se functions appear 
to be similar to those Of the Canougoes of Hindostan, and whose important complicated 
duties imply an unusual degree of civilization and refinement. For the probity of the 
merchants of Houssa the Arab expressed the highest res[)cct; but remarked, with indig¬ 
nation, dial the women were admitted to society, and tliat the honour of the husband was 
often insecure. Of their written hiphabet he knew no more than that it is |x;rfectly 
iliftcicnt from the Arabic and the Hebrew characters; but he represented the art of 
writing as common in Houssa. And when he described the manner in which their pot¬ 
tery was made, lie gave, unknowingly to himself, a representation of the antient CIrccian 
tvhiocl. . In passit^ to Houssa from Tornbuctoo, in vhich last city he liad resided •seven 
yoars, hC'found the banks of the Niger more numnrously peopled tluui those of the Nile 
troni lAkotandria to Cairo, and his mind w«is obviously impressed with bighcr ideas of the 
wcaltlt and grandeur of tlic empire of Houssa Uian of those of any kui^ilom which he iiad 
soeb^’^gland abac excepted. ' t , > 

Fezzan is a kingtioin in the interior of A^ea. placed in the vast wildcme.$.s as an island 
inithci'dccani‘ >‘Thc following account, was given to Mr. Lucas, the African traveller, by an 
oidfsbeneei a ziatiyexof Fez'/an, ami that account was conBrined by thp governor of Alesu- 
rgta, ^o^.had himself visited Fezzan, and who, having treated the traveller with great 
kikaiiiess^ taught not to be suspected of having wantonly deceived him. 

According to this account Fezzan lies to the south of MesunUu, and the traveller from 
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tijc latter place to the’ former arrives in eight days atWadan, wiiere refreshments are pro¬ 
cured for the caravai). From thence, in five hourSj tliey reach tlie desert of Soudah, where 
no vegetable is seen to grow but the talk, a tree from which the lemon-coloured vrotxl is 
taken, which forms handles for tools. The passage of the desert takes up some days, 
when the traveller fliKiS a miserable village, producing nothing b n dates, brackish water, 
and Indian corn; fioin this u.'ii'ge, a ilay's journey conducts the town ofSebt.ah, w'liere 
are. tlic remains of an antient cic de and odiei venerable ruins, and in four dayr more he 
reaches Mourzouk, tlie cay.itid of Fezzan. 

This city is situated on the hanks of a small river, sui rourded by a high wall for defence, 
and is distant from Mesiirata 3.90 computed rnibs. I'.aslwardof Mourzook, in the toun of 
(^ueela, in which are the remains of aiuieni buiidmgs; the size of the cisterns nnd the 
('oiistruction of the vaulted caves exhibit iti'^tanccs of antient splendor. Soiith ot which 
place is .leruiali. distintinished by minicrous and majestic mins, on which are many 
in.scription; 3 . Tessouwa lies eastward, near which was a river, which the slicrcct iT.mcin- 
hers, hut is now overuhehiied in the moving sands. North-east fi’om ^rourzouk, distant 
about 1‘20 miles, is the large t(>wii cf the Tennmswn, where the caravans of pilgrims from 
Ilornou and Nigritia, by way of C.iiro, to Mecca, provide their stores for the de.scTt. 

In the town or province of Mcndmh i.s <i large quantity of trona, a species of fossil alkali, 
that floats on the sirrface or settles on the banks of its spreading lakes, great quantity of 
which is sent to 'Fripoli, and shipped for Turkey. Tunis, and Morocco ;jit the lattoi‘1 it is 
used as an ingredient in the red dve ol'the Icatiier. Mendrah is about 6*0 milc.s sotith of 
Fezzan. 'I’he territory of Fezzan extends but little westward,' being confined by barren 
mountains : the smaller towns of this kingdom are said to be about 100; these towns are 
chiefly inliahiteil by husbandmen and shepherds ; in every town a market is rcgnlaiiy 
held ; mutton and goats’ flesh are sold by the quarter, usually from 3i2 to 40 grains of 
gold, or from four to five shillings English; the flc.sh of camels is dearer and divided into 
smaller parts. . 

The houses are of clay, with flat roofs, composed of branches of trees, otj which earth is 
laid; this is suflkient in a climate where it never rains. Ihe heats in summer, from 
April to November, arc intense, and the hot winds blow from the south-east, south, and 
.‘^uuth-west u ith such violence as to threaten suffocation ; when it changes to the west, a 
reviving freshness ensues. 

The drc.ss of the inhabitants is like that of tlic Moors of Barbary, consisting of a large 
pair of trowsers, a shirt, which hangs over the trowsers, a kind of wafetcoat without sleeves, 
and a jacket w'ith tight sleeves ; over the jacket is a loose robe, which reaches below the 
knee, a girdle of crimson, and a longclpth, called a bari-akon or alhakquc, like a highland 
plaid, h worn, stc^kings of leather, laced like half boots, and slippers; on the head a red 
cap and turban ; sometimes over the whole they throw a long cloak with a hbod’,'called a 
burnoose. In summer they throw off all but the shirt and the cap. »' » • ’ ’ 

The people bear very high degrees of heat, but any cold affects them sinsibly. ‘ 
diseases are chiefly of the inflammatory and putrid kind; the small-pox is 
tlieir old" women are thefr principal physicians. For pains in the head th^ cup ai^ M^od^ 
for those in the limbs they bathe in the hot lakes. . They have a midtitude of DOxiotfS^ahd 
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loathsome animals; the air is crowded with mosquetocs, and their persons are over-run 
with tile vermin which affect the be^ars of Europe. 

In their persons they incline to the negro, of a deep swarthy complexion, with curly 
black hair; they are tall, but indolent, inactive, and weak. In tiieir common iuteirourse, 
distinction of rank seems to be forgotten'; rich and poor, master and man, converse, eat, 
and drink together; they are, however, generous and hospitable. 

An extensive plain composes the kingdom of Fezzan: the soil is generally a light sand, 
the springs are abundant, and few regions in Africa exhibit a richer vegetation. The land 
produces the talk, the white-thorn, date-trees, the olive, and lime, apricot, pomegranate^ 
and fig ; Indian corn and barley ai*c the favourite objects of cultivation, of wheat there is 
little raised. The tame animals are the sheep, cow, goat, and camel; and the wild are 
the oshich, antelopes of various kinds, one of which is called the huadec, which, when 
chased, plunges with address from a precipice, and lights on its hams. 

The food of the lower class consists of flour of Indian corn, seasoned with oil and fruit; 
those of superior rank cat wheat-bread and flesh. Fezzan produces much salt; the water 
has in general a mineral taste, but the favourite beverage is a liquor from the date-tree, 
which acquires, w hen fermented, an intoxicating strength. In religion tliey are rigid Ma- 
iiomedans, but tolerant. I'lieir government is monarchial; their present king is descended 
from one of the shereefs of Taflilet, who, about 400 years since, obtained the crown. 
Till the present century the king was independent, when the bashaw of Tripoli conquered 
and made it tributary ; the reigning sovereign has nearly thrown off this yoke. In Fezzan 
the descendants of the prophet are highly privileged, tlieir property and persons are in^- 
violable, they arc exempt from certain punishments. This class are in general either 
princes or merchants. 

The revenue is composed of a tax on towm and villages, a tax on every camel-load of 
goods (except provisions) wluch enters the capital, fines for offences, lands of persons 
dying without heirs, and a tax on gardens and date-trees. Gold dust by weight is the 
chief medium of payment, but for convenience they arc furnished with small papers of gold 
dust, of different values, from, two xarbes or one and a half upwards, for smaller articles 
corn or flour are used as a medium. One grain of gold is equal to three halfpence 
sterling : Uie Fezzan grain is the same as in England. 

The justice of the sovereign is highly extolled ; small offences are punished by tlie bas¬ 
tinado, and the punishments increase to fine, imprisonment and death. Trusting to their 
natural defence, tlie towns arc without guards, and they have no standing forces: the only, 
wtu- the shercef remembered, was undertaken against a people iuhabiting the mountains of 
Tibe^^ which is separated from the people of Fezzan by a wide and sandy desert. 
I’hesc pc^lc are wild and savage, and had plundered a cai'avan belonging to king,, 
who sent an army of between 3 and 4000 men against them and si:^ued them : the 
country of this people produces much senna. I'lic vales of Tibesti are said to be fertile 
m com and pasture for cattle, particularly camels: the people live in huts and profess 
varbus religions ; some the Mahomedan, otliers ore attached to their antient idolatry. 

The people of Fezzan carry on a considerable trade with Tripoli, Bornou, Nigritia, &c. 
At the end of October, when tlie heats are abated, the caravans depart, finom Mourzouk in. 
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ismall panics of 10 or J 2, unless in the time of war: they lay in provisions of dates, meal, 
and mutton, salted, dried in the sun, and boiled in oil or fat The merchants have agents 
in the chief towns, to whom they send the slaves tliey purchase. The caravans to Tripoli 
carry the trona, senna, gold, and slaves, brought from the soutlicrn countries ; and in return 
bring back cutlery, waollco, silks, dollars, copper, and brass. 

That to Boumoe carries brass and copper for the currency of the country, imperial dol¬ 
lars, and various manufactures ; but of their own produce only a preparation of dateaand 
meal of Indian core ; and they take in return slaves, gold dust, and civet 

To Caslma, an enapire in Nigritia, they carry cowries, brass, to make rings and bracelets, 
horses, several kinds of manufactures, and the Gooroo nuts, and in return take gold dust, 
.slaves, cotton cloth dyed, goals’ skins, hides, senna, and civet, for the countries south of 
the Niger, where also they convey sabro-blados, and Dutch knives, coral, brass beads, 
looking-glassc.s, dollars, &c. ; and rccci\^^ buck gold dust, slaves, cotton cloths, goats- 
skins, Gooroo nuts, cowries, and i\ory. 

A caravan of pilgrims sots out likewise, in every autumn of the second or third year, fw>ni 
Mourzouk, the cajiital of I'ezzan, to Mec< a. Tijcy proceed to Temessa, over the moun¬ 
tain of Ziltan, ami tlicncc to Sibbul, a place subject to Tripoli; ami thence, nearly in a 
line with the Mediterranean sea, to C'airo, and tlicncc to Mecca hy the customary route. 

As not one celestial observation has been taken to deterniinc any latitiuie between Benia 
and Tri|)oli, all the positions arc fixed by cstiinution, reckoning 13 or 16 miles for a day’s 
journey. Mr. Renncl places Mourzouk, the capital of Fczzaii, in latitude 27° 20, or 260 
miles from .Masurata. 

Bournou is a kingdom or province of Znara in Africa, extending from 12” to 22° of cast 
longitude; and from 17° to 21° of north latitude, 'llic northern part is poor and like tne 
rest of the provinces of Zaara; but all the rest is well watered by springs and rivers, that 
tumble down, with a drcadfiil noise, from the mountains, rendering the country prolific m 
corn, grass, mul fruits, and gi' ing it a pleasing aspect. 'J’he eastern ami western frontiers 
arc divided into mountains and valleys, the latter being all covered with flocks of cattle, 
fields of rice and iniilet, and many of the mountains with worn!, fruit-trees, and cotton. 
On the north-west stands the mountain of Tartar, iiaving plenty of good iron, mines; and 
on the south flow's the river Niger, which, it is said, after running a great many leagues 
under a long chain of mountains, rears up its head again, and mingles its streams with tlie 
waters of the lake Bournou, in its course from whence it washes the " alls of the capital of 
this kingdom. The compilers of the Universal History, lioweycr, arc of opinion that in 
lhe.se mountains the river Niger hath its course, because no river hath been traced tp ;thc 
eastward except the Nile, wdiich runs in a different course from north to south ; an^tthe 
Wliite river, oii the western frontier.s of Abyssinia, w hich is a branch of the ?^ilc. .^he 
eastern and western parts of Bournou arc inliabitcd by a people of a rovjhg disppplipn, 
who live in tents, and have their w'omen, children, and evety thing else in|cqinmon^; Jthe 
word property or any idea equivalent to it being utterly unknow;n among them. ^'l]|’ie^,|\avc 
neither religion, laws, government, nor any degree of subordination; and hence, lhqjj^,tuive 
bceii supplied by Chiverius to be tlic lineal descendants of the antient G^f^nanl^^,, and 
this to have been the residence of that people. In these parts the natives'are almost all 
to a man shepherds and husbandmen. In summer thev go naked, except a short apron 
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before; but in winter they are warmly clothed with the softest sheep-skins, of wliich they 
also form their bed clothes; and indeed tliis is scarce a sufficient defence against the 
inclemency of the weather at certain seasons of the year, when a cold piercing wind blows 
fn>m tlic northern mountains, tliat chills the blood in pro|)oilion as the pores of the body 
have lH.’cn opened by the scorching lieats of summer. Baudrand and Daper affirm that 
tlie, natives are scarce superior in tlicir understanding to brutes ; not having any names 
whereby to distinguish each other, except what they take from any personal defect or 
singularity; such as lenu, fat, squinting, hump-backed, See. In the towns, however, it is 
acknowledged that they arc something more civilized and polite, lieing many of them 
merchants; but of these tow ns, nor indeed of the kingdom in general, very little is 
known. 

-‘\del is a kingdom on tlu: eastern coast of Africa, which readies as far as the straits of 
Babelmandel, which unite the Red sea to tlic sea of Arabia. This country produces 
corn, and feeds a great number of cattle. The inhabitants carry on a trade in gold, silver, 
ivoiy, oil, frankincense, a sort of pepper, and other merchandizes of Arabia and thu 
Indies. The king w as formerly a vassal to the grand negus of Abyssinia ; but being Ma¬ 
hometans, and the Abyssinians a sort of Christians, they could not agree; and in 1533 
came to an open rupture, when the Adelines threw off the yoke, seeking protection from 
the grand signiur. The principal places are Adela, seated in the centre of tlie country, 
and is the town whore the king resides ; Zeiln, near the Arabian sea, is a rich toivn, and 
has a good trade; Barbuia, near the sea-coast, is an antient trading toivn. It rains very 
seldom in Uiis country. 

Ajaii, a coast and connlry of Africa, has the river Quilmanci on the south; the moun- 
taiiis from which that river springs on the west; Abyssinia or Ethiopia and the strait ol 
Babelmandel on tlic nortn ; and the Eastern or Indian ocean on the east. The coast 
abounds witii ail the necessaries of life, and has plenty of very good horses, ihe kings 
of Ajan are often at w ar with the emperor of the Abyssins, and all the prisoners they take 
tlicv sell to the merchants of Cambaya, those of Aden, and other Arabs, who come to 
trade in their harbours, and give them in exchange coloured cloths, glass beads, raisins, and 
dates, for which they also lake back, besides slaves, gold and ivory. The whole sea-coast 
from Zanquebar to the strait of Babelmandel is called the coast ol Ajan, and a consider¬ 
able part of it is styled the Pcscrt-coast. 

Zanquebar is a countiy in Africa, lying on the eastern coast, between 3 of north lati¬ 
tude and 18*’south. It includes several petty kingdoms, in w’hich the Portuguese have 
various settlements. The inhabitants, except those converted by the Portuguese, are all 
Mahometans and idolaters : and the latter much the more numerous. Ihe names of the 
principal tenitorics are Mombaza, Lamon, Melinda, Qniola, and Mosambique: the 
Portuguese have built several ports in Mombaza and IVlosambique, and have settled 
several colonics there ; they trade with the negroes for slaves, ivory, gold, ostrich-feathers, 
wax, and drugs : the productions arc pinch tlie same os in other parts of Africa between 
tlie tropics. 

Alombaza supplies the Portuguese with slaves, gold, ivory, rice, flesh, and other pro* 
visions^ which they transport to their settlement in Brazil. 

Melinda is for tlie most part rich and fertile, producing almost all the necessaries 
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life, except wheat and rice, botli which are brought thither from Cambaya and otlier 
parts, and those who cannot purchase them make use of potatoes in their stead, which are 
ftere fine, large, and in great plenty : they likewise abound with great variety of fiuit-trees, 
roots, plants, and other esculents, and with melons of exquisite taste: Uiey have also great 
plenty of venison, game, oxen, sheep, hens, geese, and other |>oultry, &c. ; and one breed 
of sheep, whose tails weigh between 30 and 40 pounds. The capital city is also called 
Melinda. 

^losambiquc takes its name from the chief town, which is situated on an island at the 
mouth of a river of the same name, in 1.5'^ south latitude : the island is 30 miles in cir¬ 
cumference and very populous; though the air is said to be very hot, and tlic soil in gene¬ 
ral dry, sandy and barren, yet they have most of the tropical fruits, with black cattle, 
hogs, and sheep. There is a kind of fowl here both the feathers and flesh of which are. 
black ; insomuch that w hen they arc boiled, the broth looks like ink ; and yet their flesh is 
very delicate and good food. The town of Mosambique is regularly fortified, and has a 
good harbour, defended by a citadel, with several churches and monasteries; tlie Portu¬ 
guese shipping to and from India touch licrc for refreshments. As the island abounds ir; 
< attle, the Portuguese slaughter and salt up a great deal of beef, w hich they afterwards 
send to the Brazils or sell to the F.uropean shipping: they also barter European goods 
with the natives, for gold, elephants’ teeth, and slaves. There is another town, called Moii- 
galc, situated also on an island, and garrisoned by the Portuguese, Being their chief maga- 
/iiie for European good.s. The gold they receive from the natives is found near the surface 
of the earth, or in the sands of rivers; no gold mines, or at least very few, being at present 
wrought in Africa. 
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Guinea. 

T his large tract of country lies on tlie west side of the continent of Africa, and ex¬ 
tends along the coasts 3 or 4000 miles, beginning at the river Senegal. From that 
river to the river Gambia, and in a southerly course to Cape Sierra Leona, is compre¬ 
hended a coast of 700 miles, being the same tract for which queen Elizabeth granted 
charters to the first traders to that coast. From Sierra Leona tlie land of Guinea takes a 
turn to the eastward, extending that course about 1500 miles, including those several 
divisions known by the names of the Grain Coast, the Ivory Coast, tlie Gold Coast, and 
the Slave Coast, with the large kingdom of Benin. From thence the land runs southward 
along the coast about 1200 miles, which contains the kingdoms of Congo and Angola, 
where the trade for slaves ends.. From which to the southermost cape of Africa, called 
the Cape of Good Hope, the country is settleil by Caftres and Hottentots, who have never 
been concerned in making or selling slaves. 

The entrance into the Senegal river is narrow and somewhat difficult, by reason of its 
immoveable bar and sandy shoals, as well as the several islands at the mouth of it, and 
the several canals and marches that clog it, but after sidling up eight or ten leagues, it is 
found broad and deep, and fit to carry large vessels, and, excepting about five or six 
leagues on each side above the mouth, which is sandy and barren ground, the banks are 
covered with stately trees and villages, aud the country in general is fertile and well 
watered ; for, like the Nile, this river overflows its banka for many leagues, and enriches 
the land to a great degree, though, for want of skill, the inhabitants do not reap the ad¬ 
vantages which they might obtain from its fertility. The people on both .sidt’.s the river 
live as near to it as they can, and feed great herds of cattle, sowing large and small millet, 
the former of which is called by us Turkey wheat, in great quantities and with great 
increase. If the river fails of overflowing at its usual season, a great scarcity ensues in 
the adjacent country; and even when it overflows regularly, it hrecils such vast flights of 
grasshoppers and insects as quite darken the uir, and frequently devour all the product of 
Uie earth) in which case the people kill these insects and eat thcni, which they do cither 
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by pounding in leathern bags, and Uien boiling thorn in milk, or, which is reckoned tlu! 
more delicious method, by frying or broiling them over a light blaxc, in a frying-pan full of 
holes; thus the legs and wingS of the insects arc burnt oft’ and the rest of the body is 
sufficiently roasted to be eaten as a dainty, winch they look upon to be very v/holosome 
nird nourishing. 

The soil on the Gamiiia is saul l>y Mr. .Adanson “ to be rich and deep, and anm/ingly 
fertile, producing siwntancously and almost witiiont cultivation all the necessaries of life, 
grain, fruits, iicrbs, ami roots. Every thing matures to perfection and is excellent in its 
kind.” One thing whicii always surpriscci him was the prodigious rapidity with whicfi 
the sap of trees repairs any loss they may iinp{>cn to sustain in that country; “ And I 
was never (says lie) more astonished than when, landing four days after, the insects had de¬ 
voured all the fruits and leaves, and even the buds of die trees, to find the trees covered 
with new leaves, and they dirt not seem to me to have sulfered much.” •* It was then 
(says the same author) tlie fish season ; you might see them in shoals approaching towards 
laml. Some of those sHbals were 50 fatlionis srpiarc, and the fish crouded together in 
such a manner as to roil upon one another w’ithout being able to swim. As soon us the 
negroes perceive them coming towards land, they jump into the water, with a haskcC in 
one hand and swum with the otiicr: they need only to plunge and to lift up their basket, 
and they arc sure lo return loaded withfisb.” 

The country betwen the Gambia and Senegal, ns well as on tbe banks of those ri^xurs, 
is princi|»aUy inhabited by three races of negroes; the Foulahs, who have liccn alrently 
described; the Mandingos ; and the Jnloft’s. The Maiidiiigos arc so called fi'eriii tlic 
large country of Mamling, which is situated In the interior of Africa: they arc a very 
gentle race of people, chceHid in their dis|>ositioiis, credulous, simple, and fond of ftaitcry. 
The men arc commonly ahov'e the mithilc size, well siiapcd, strung, and capable of en¬ 
during great latiour; tfic women arc good-natured, sprightly, ami agreeable : the dress of 
bofti seitcs is com|io3ed of cotton cloth, of their own manufacture ; that of tiic men is a 
loose frock, not unlike a surplice, with drawers, which reach half way down the leg, and 
they wear sandals on tiicii feet, and wliitc cotton caps on their heads; the womens dress 
consists of two pieces of clofli, each of which is about six fret long ami three broad, one of 
these they wrap round tiic waist, which, hanging down to die uncles, answers the purpose 
of a petticoat, the other is thrown iiegHgeiitly over the bosom and slioiftders. Roth men 
and women among the Mandingos seem to have an invincible |>ro|)cnsity to commit 
depredations on die prO]iei*iy of unprotected stii^ngcrs; w hilst such % the good-nature of 
these poor hebuiciis diat tiicy will readily syiiipathixc in die saftbrings, Tclicvc the dis¬ 
tresses, ami contribute todic personal safety of the very Strangers whom dicy are bent 
upon pliitidedng. 

Aindiig thc Mandingos the parental and filial affection is remarkably strong between 
Ihe modter Und the child, but not so between the father and his children. This, as Mr. 
f^ark rtbseiprCs, is easily accounted for: the system of fiolygnmy, w‘hile it weakens the 
father's atiurhtnedt, ’by dividing it among the children of diftcrent wives, concentrates all 
'the motber’s jealous’tenderness to one point, the protection of her own ofi^pring. He 
jiercei^ed with great sadsfaotion too ttiat the maternal solicitude eiftended not only’to the 
•grmnbAnidseouri^ of'the 'p^ff^ti, but a.so in a certain degree do the improvement of the 
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mind of the infant; for one of the first lessons in which the Afaadingo m omen instruct 
their children is the practice of truth. 

Mr. Park .says he has conversed with all ranks and conditions of negroes on the subject 
of their faith, and that he can pronounce, without tlip smallest shadow of douiit, that the 
belief of one God and of a future state of reward and punishment, is entire and universal 
among them. It is remarkable, however, that except on the appearance of a new moon, 
the pagan natives do not think it necessary to offer up prayers and supplications to the 
Almighty. They represent the Deity indeed as the creator and prescrvei- of all things ; 
but in general they consider him as a Being so remote and of so exalted a nature that it is 
idle to imagine the feeble supplications of wretched mortals can reverse the decrees and 
change the purposes of unerring w'isdom. The concerns of this world tliey believe are 
committed by the Almighty to the superintendence and direction of suboidinate spirits, 
over whom they suppose that certain magical ceremonies have great intluence. A w hilc 
fowl suspended to the branch of a particular tree, a snake’s head, or a few handfuls of fruit, 
arc otferings which ignorance and superstition frequently presenilfo deprecate the wrath or 
to conciliate the favour of these tutelary agents. 

When a person of consequence die.s, the relations and neighbours meet together, and 
manifest their .sorrow’ by loud and dismal bowlings. A bullock or goat is killed for such 
persons as come to assist at the funeral, which generally takes place the evening of the 
same day on w Inch the party died ; the negroes have no .siftfiropriate burial {ilacc, imd fre¬ 
quently dig the grave in the floor of the deceased s Jiut, or in the .shade of a favourite 
tree: the body is drc.sscd in white cotton, and wrapt up in a mat; it is carried to the 
grave in the dusk of the evening by the relations. If the grave he without the w ails of tlie 
town, a number of prickly bushes arc laid upon it, to prevent the wolves from digging up 
the body; but our autlior never observed tliat any stone was placed over the grave us a 
nionunient or memorial. 

With rcs|x:ct to employment, the men cultivate the ground or catch fish in large river^ 
while the women manufacture cotton cloth. It is only the spinning and the dyeing, liow- 
cver, that are performed by the women, for the web, which is seldom more than four 
inches broad, is wove by the men, in a loom made exactly upon the same principle as 
that of Europe. As the arts of w’eaving, dyeing, .sewing, &c. may be easily acquired, 
,...u.sc w’ho exercise them arc not considered in Africa as following any particular profession, 
for almost every slave can weave, and every boy can sew. Tlic only artists tvhich are 
distinctly acknowledged as such by the negroes, and ivho value themselves on exercising 
appropriate and peculiar trades ai*e the manufacturers of leather and of iron. The liri't 
of these are called Karrankea, or, as the word is sometimes'pronounced, Ganngay; they 
are to he found in almost every town, and they frequently travel tJirough the country in 
the exercise of their calling: they tan and dress headier witli great cx{)editiun, by steeping 
the hide first in the mixture of wood ashes and water until it parts with the hair, and 
afterwards by using the pounded leaves of a tree, called gos, as an astringent. 

The manufacturers in iron arc not so numerous as the Karrankcas; hut they ap|>car to 
have studied their business with equal tliligcnce. The negroes on Uic coast licing chiefly 
supplied with iron from the European traders, never attempt the manufacturing of this 
aiticlc themselves ; but in the .inland parts the natives smelt thi» useful metal in such 
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ijiiantUics as not only to supply themselves^ from it with all necessary wcafiOns arid 
instrimients, but even to makp it an- article of commerce with some of the neighbouring 
states. During our autlior s stay at Kainalio, there was a sindting furnace at a small 
tiistance from the but where lie lotlged, and the owner and his workmen had no secret 
about the manner ol ctaiductiug tlie operation, but readily allow ctl them to examine the 
furnace and assist them in breaking the iron stone. The process of it is needless to de¬ 
scribe, though it be proper to observe that the mass of metal obtained by it was rather 
steel than iron. Most of the African blacksinitlis are acquainted also with the method of 
smelting gold, in which |m*occss they use an alkaline salt, obtained from a lie of burnt 
corn-stalks evaporated * to dryness : they likewise draw' the gold into w ire, and form it 
into a variety of ornaments, some of w liich arc executed with a great deal of taste and 
ingenuity. 

Tiie Jalods are an active, powerful, and warlike people : their noses, says Mr. Park, 
are not so much (Repressed, nor their lips so protuberant as tliosc of the gwierality of 
Africans, and though IhiSfe skin is of the deepest black, they arc corisidered by the w bite 
traders as tlie most sightly negroes in that part of the continent wdicre they live. They 
arc divided into several indc{)cndent states or kingdoms, w’hich are frequently at war with 
their neighbours . or with each otlier. In their manners, superstitions, and govennnent 
they have a greater resemblance to the Mandingos- than any other nation, but excel thcn> 
in the luanufactui'e of cotton cloth, spinning the wool to a finer tlircad, weaving it in a 
broader, loom, and dyeing it of a better colour. They make a very good soap by boiling 
ground nuts in water, and then adding a lie of wood ashes. 

The Senegal and Gambia were till lately considered as two difterent branches of the 
same river, the Niger; but it is now certain that they are all three distinct rivers, and 
that the Niger runs eastward as the auticuts had assented. They all spring in tlie country 
of Manding, the head of the Senegal river being about 80 miles west of that of the Niger^ 
and 100 miles east from that of the Gunibki. Its hanks arc inhabited by several Maho- 
medan nations, among wlmm Mr. Park found it very difficult to ti*avcl, on account of their 
hatred to tlic Christians. Major Rerajcl is of o^nnioii that tlie waters of the Niger have 
no direct communication witii the sea, but that tlicy spread out mto a great lake, and arc 
evaporated by the heat of tne sun. 

'J'hat part of (iuinca known by the name of tlic Grain and Ivory Coast exhnids about 
,'U)0 miles.. The soil is said to he in general fertile, producing abundance of rice''and 
roots; indigo and cotton thrive, without cultivation, and tobacco would be cxedlmt h' 
carefully manufactured ; they have fish in plenty, and their flocks increase, and their trec.S 
urejopded with fruit. They make a cotton doth, which sells well on the coast. In a word„ 
tlie county is rich and the commerce advantageous, and might he greatly augmented by. 
such as wduki cultivate the frieiid.ship of the natives. 'J'liesc arc rcpre.si^tcd by some 
writers as a xude, treacherous people, whilst .several oUier authors of credit give them a 
\ cry different character, describiug them as sensible, courteous, and the fairest traders on 
the coast.of Guinea. In the collection they arc said, to be averse to drinking to exce.<?s, 
and such.as do arc severely punished by the king's order. On enquiry why there is sud*^ 
a dis^c^ent in the character given of the.se people,. it appears that though they airc 
aaturaliy iuclmed to be kind to strangers, w iUi whom they are fond of trading, yet the 
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frequent injuries done them by the Europeans have occasioned thdr being suspicious and 
shy, the same cause has been the ocoasion of the ill treatment they liave sometiiucs 
given to innocent strangera, who have attempted to trade with them. As the Europeans 
have no settlement on this part of Guinea, the trade is carried on by signals from tiie 
ships, on the appearance of which tlie natives usually come on board, in their canoe>, 
oringing tlieir gold-dust, ivory, &c. which has given opportunity to some villanous Euro¬ 
peans to carry tliein oft* with their effects or retain ^lem on board till a ransom is paid. 
It is noted by some that since the European voyagers have carried away several of tliesc 
people, their mistrust is so great that it is very diftlcult to prevail on them to come on 
board. 

Next adjoining to tne Ivory Coast are those called the Gold C’oast and the Slavi? 
Coast; authors arc not agreed about their bounds, but tlicir «‘xtei't together along the 
coast may be about 500 miles. And as the policy, proilucc, and eccnoniy of tlu:so tno 
kingdoms of Guinea are inucli the same, they shall be described logelhcr. 

Here tlie Europeans have tlie greatest number of forts and factories, from wlunce, by 
means of the negro factors, a trade is carried on above 700 miles back in the inland 
country, whereby great numbers of slaves arc procuicd, as well by means of the w'ars 
which arise among tlie negroes, or arc fomented by the Europeans, as tiiusc brought from 
the back country. Here'we find the natives more reconciled to the European manners 
and trade, but at the same time much more inured to war, and ready to assist tlie Kurur 
pean traders in procuring loadings for the great number of vessels wliich come yearly on 
those coasts for slaves. This part of Guinea is agreed by historians to be in genertd 
extraordinary fruitful and agreeable, producing (accortling to the dift'crence of tlie soil) 
vast quantities of rice and other grain, plenty of fruit and roots, palm-wine and oil, and 
fish in great abundance, with much tame and yvvild cattle. 

I'he kingdom of Whidah on.the Slave Coast is said by Smith and Bosnian “to be one 
of the must delightful countries in the world. The great number and variety of tail, 
beautiftil, and shady trees, which seem planted in groves, the vcnlant fields, every where 
cultivated, and no otherwise divided than by those grovt:?, and in some places a small foot 
path, together witli a great number of villages, contribute to atford the most delightful 
prospect; the whole country being a fine, easy, aiul almo.st imperceptible ascent for the 
spaee of 40 or 50 miles from the sea; the farther you go from the sea the more beautiful 
and populous the country appears. Tliat the natives were kind and obliging, and so indus¬ 
trious that no place which was thought fertile could t sca^ic being planted, even within the 
hedges which encloBe their villages. And that as soon as they had reaped they sowed 
again.” 

Snelgrave abo says “ the country appears full of towns and villages, and bciug.a ricii soil 
and well cultivated, looks like an entire garden.” lu the Collection, the husbandry of the 
negroes b described to be carried on with great regularity. “ The rainy season approaching, 
tliey go into tlie fields and woods, to fix on a proper place for sowing; and as here b no 
property in ground, the king’s licence being obtained, the people go out in troops, and 
first dear the ground from bushes and weed.s, which they burn: the field being thus 
cleared, they digit up a foot deep, and so let it remain for eight or ten days, till.the rest 
of their neighbours have disposed their ground in the same manner. Tlicy then cousull 
Vot. 11. fi Z ^ 
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v? *9^"!.)'’. to ser^ die fabouVeri. ' AftftniBlrds they in like 

rt^nhcT son; the |^”oun'd'olldtteiS'lor th^ir^neighboors; ns‘dili^idly'a9 that ctf the king 9 , 
;*y jyhwn flic)' arc also and so continue to work in a body far die public benefit, 

till every irian's gfound is fltted and sowed. None but the king and a few great men are 
exempted ‘from this labour. The grain soon sprouts out of the groimd. When it b 
^aoout k iitati's height, and begins to ear, they raise' a wOOden Itouse in the cenbre of the 
field, covered with straw, in whtcii they set their children to watch their com, and fright 
away the birds.” 

TOsinan speaks in commendation of the civility kindness, and great industry of the 
^natives of Wlndah. This is confirmed by Smith, who says, “ the natives here seem to be 
the most gcntlcman-like negroes in Guinea, aboimding with good manners and ceremony 
to eacli other. The iiHerior pay the utmo.st deference and respect to the superior, as do 
Avi'ves to their husbands, and children to tlieir parents. All here are naturally industrious, 
and fin'd constant employment, the men in agriculture and the women in '-spinning and 
wearing tStton. The men, whose chief talent lies in hu»l)andry, are unadluainted with 
a^s, otherwise, being a numerous people, they could have made a better ^fcnce l^||alnst 
the kih^of Dahome, who subdued them svithout much troubte.” According to the Col- 
T^Tdifon, "there are, throughout the Cold Coast, n^ular markets^ in all villages^ furnished 
with provisions and merchandize, held every day Of the w’eek except Tuesday, whence 
they supply not only the inhabitants but the' European ships. The negro women are 
vefy bkpert In buying and .selling, and extremely industrious, for they will repair daily to 
market from a considerable distance, loaded like pack-hdrses, with a cldld perhapi at their 
back, and a heavy burden on their heads. After selling their wares, they buy fish and 
, necessaries, and return home loaded as they came. There iii a market held at Sabi 
fourth day, also a weekly oiic in the province of Apologui^'' whidrlft so rc 80 kted>-to 
tliai tliete' arc usually 5 or flOOO merchants. Their maritets ads HO Wi^l regulated'and 
governed that: seldom any disorder happens'; each species of merobmudiee mid^ merchants 
^ h^jve a separate place allotted them by Uremsclves. Ihe buyem 'ma^lieg|pe‘as nuicbim 
they will^ bdf it must be without noise or fraud. To keep ^6rder>' Iho Idhg a|)p<Mnts a 
i wfth four officers well arnied, inspects flie nkirket#,' hetera'hH oomfdadnta, «iid 

Y?. differences, he has power to ietee idd selkwe slkvm ail srho 

difturbihg'flie pismie; In these idatkeirtiNi ^ 
women, children, oxen, sheep, goatsr, and 'fowls of all kinds; European cloths, li|ien<and 
wooireii, prihted calicofes, iirk,'|-tJc^ iriirii; chhia, gold dttit, in «word, 

most sorts of European goods as well as the produce Of odker 

markets resembling our furs, once or twice a year, to which all the counbry repair,, for 
they take care to order the day so in different governments as not to mterfere wrth each 
other. 

The kingdom of Benin, which is next on the coast, though it extends but about 170 
tnil^ on the sea, yet spreads so far inland as to be esteemed the most potent kingdom in 
Cuinea. By accounts, the soil and pi(;o(hic^ appear to be in a great mcastire like those 
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before described^ ;|n(l lb# q#tives ar^ f^pre^ntod a reasonable,, gopd-nuturcd people. 
Artii.9 siiys, “.they^arC/Q siiM:cre» inofioQsiTe. pef^piev . and do noljiijustice either to one 
anoUiei-or to stiungersi.”, Smith coufir^ns this ai^ says, V. tiiat the inhabitants 

generally arc very good-natured and exceeding courteous and civil. \VTien the Europeans 
make tiiem preaenu, widcii, in tlieir copiiiig tiiither.to trade, tlicy ahyaya do, they endea¬ 
vour to return tliein doubly.'’ liosman tells us, that his countrymen, the Dutch,, who 
were often obligcti to trust them till they return tlie next year, were sure to be honestly 
paid ttieir w hole dclrts.” 

There is in Uenio, a considerable order in government, theft, murder, and adiilt<^ 
being severely piinisheii. Smith says, “ their towns are governed by officers ap[)ointcd by 
the king, who have power to decide in civil ca.ses, and to raise the public taxes, but in 
Criminal cases tliey must send to die king's court, which U held at the town of Oedo or 
Great lienin : this tpwiv which covers a large extent of ground, is alraut 60 miles from 
die sea." Burbot tells, us, “ that it coutaiu.s 30 streets 20 fathoiiis wide, and almost two 
miles long, commonly extending in a straight line from one gate to another; that the 
gates are guarded by soldiers; that in these streets markets arc held every day for cattle, 
ivoiy, cotton, and. many sorts of European gpods. This large town is divided into several 
wards mr districta, eacli governed by . its respective king of a street, as they call them, to 
administer justice and to keep good order. The inhabitants arc very civil and . good-na¬ 
tured, condescending to what the Europeans.require of them in a civil way.''. The sanie 
author confirms what has been said by others of their justice in tlie {myinent of their debts, 
and adds, “ that they above all other Guineans arc very honest and just in their dealings, 
andtliey have such an aversion to theft, that, by the law of the country, it is punished with 
death." M'c are told by the same uutiior, ** that the king of Benin is able upon occasion, 
to maintain an army of 100,000 men, but that for die most partite docs not keep above 
30,000. 

The last divisions of Guinea fitim which slaves are imported are the kingdoms of Congo 
and Angola; ftiese lie to the south of Benin, extending, with the intermediate land, about 
1200 miles on the coast As great numbers of the natives of both these kingdoms profess 
the Christian religimii which was long since introduced by the Portuguese, who made early 
settlements in th{^ counh'y, as have Leen already described. 

The Eun^ans; imve for several centuries carried on a commerce in slaves, which they 
haye trotnpoited to the West India islmids and other American settlements. As this com¬ 
merce has been greatly disapproved by humane persons, colonies have been sent to Sierra 
Leona and the idaod of Bulam, with intent to gradually civilize the Africans and establish 
such planhUions as nciight supiMxede the use of slaves in the Indies. We are, however, 
sorry to stlt9» that.timtiieoess of these undertakings have not hitherto corrci^pondcd with 
tito t^oevoltfii dea^qa ttf the projectors. 
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SbtTH OP A^-rica*-;- Commonly called CuffmrUi or the cmntry-^ the HottentoU. 

^jnnAT c<nintrjr^vH^eh 'JS"t!$iially dcnomm^ Caffi-mia^ frtftn the word Cafir, signifying 
a heathen African, as Bushrecn docs a Mahometan, sunronnds the empire of Mono- 
motapa in form'df 4 horsc-sh’bdj 'ektcfnding, according to’Magin, from' the Negroest of 
Caho as faS* the Cajic of Oodd Hope, and from thende iiorthward to the nver Magnica 
of Rio dc St; Sjjiirita, including Afattatan, a distant kingdom. According to Sanutus, 
this coa^t, beginning at the moUnihins of the Mbdii, under the tropae of Capricorn, in 23^° 
south latitude, extends north’beyond the Cape to Ums OWist of Zanqucl»ar, having the 
Indian sed’on the cast, the Ethiopic on the wCst, the Southern oedan on the south, and 
on the north the kingdoms of Mdtmtan,' Mphomo^f^', fttid the coast of Zanquebar, or 
father the Mountains of tlic MooOi'^ilii^l^vidte ft fiiviti ^ rest of the cOntitrent. 


The E'ufopcans •first became aCTf 
tholomciv Diaz, a Portuguese adUhi 
called Of Good Ilopdi’^ 

plagues,'on Account of tlic stoff^'^^l 
Of Portuj^i,''from the "dM 



Itlt ilife 'ccMsnby ^ t4<)3',''Whcn Bar- 

<rf Africa, now 

1 tOiinentos, or Cape ®f all 

[hviftiftte n^hbolu^od; but John, then king 
etmeluded i^at a i>dlsagO td the East 


Indies vras Wod^'dfiiedverbd, c9idn^d^^ G 8 |m of Oiibd l^pc/ 'which it stilk 

retains. Iri 1497 if was cheunmivi^ted^ Cascb dC Gaftid,^ 'nho mddC € 7 ^ to 
India that way ; however’it remained useless to Eurtipcatf^tSl'tiH; y<iar when Van 
Ricbeck, a Dutcli surgeon, first adil*ahtagcs thdfWuld'aCiti^ tA thb'East India 

company in Uollaud from a scttlcn|cnt at such a convenient distance bcHli from home and 
from India. Tiic colony wliich’lie pidiftcd lids ever sintc of the 

Duteh, li'iis greatly increased iif value, aild. is visited by dll the to 

the East Indies. ’m: 

'flic country n6w possessed by the DutcH'is'of pi^ty c'0nsiderabl#1d^hi^'||^ compre¬ 
hends that part of the African coast on tliC West, called^T^crfa dc j^^fif iiaturally 

barren and mountainous, hut tlic indiisti'y of the Dutch'hafh'bvcro8TO l|flN^^ difficul¬ 
ties, and now i^wAduccs not only a siifficiency of afl fhc' neibCki^riwciftife^jll^ inhabi¬ 
tants,^ Wit'rcfreshment of all the Eu1X)^edri^''Wha 
TheW^t nimarkablc mountains *cOtrtitfy 

Xioh*s<wS&d» end the TTgef-hins* fiiit lie ifid Tablc- 


tants, tmi a|^w the rcjreshment of all the Eutopeari^ 'wha ptsritna way. -^ 

TheW^t nimarkablc mountains *cOtrtitfy 

Xioh^s^ws^dr^nd the Ttgef-hins* fiiit lie Table- 

alley wilisrc the' Ciijie foVn staii'dif.^^^lii^'' ^stCr,' ifi' ^ iijli!^--t lie extfe- 

inity df Africa toM'ords the )K>ut|i:#l^!ma8S of bigfi' most'trre 

d'-eoarsc granite, whieh'ijlfiihfdlmldlQ^^^ 

parts sp^'ks j^tfefiCd d^rs,’l&^ 'j^-miy volcanic gradually 

rises (Xd^'dit >^03 tow^irds the tbrjCb mountains winch,lie ^ the bay, 

keepinw t^f'^d lei^^J^niy e isthiiui.^ 

between false and tabic bays, where a salt rivulet fulls into die latter." 'fW'inarshy fxirt 
has some verdure but intermixed with a gi-^tv^deal of sand. Tlic higher grounds, wliichi 
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from the se^ sidfe, liave a parched and dreary appearance, are, however, covered with a 
variety of plants, among which arc a prodigious nuthber of shrubs, but scarce one or two 
species that deserve the name of trees ; there are also a few small plantations w'herevcr a 
little run of water moistens the ground. The ascent of Table-mount is very steep and 
difficult, on account of the number of loose stones which roll away under the feet of the 
traveller. Aliout the'middle* of the mountain is a bold grand chasm, whose walls are per¬ 
pendicular, and oftrai iilipending rocks piled up iii strata. Small’ rills of water ooseontHof 
ci cviccs or fall from precipices in droi>s, giidng to huhdfreds of plants and low shrdbs 
in the chasm. Tlws summit of the tnouiiteih is veiy level; Very bairen, and bare of soil ; 
several cavities however are I4’ith rain Water, or cohtein a small quantity of vegetable 
earth, from whence a few oddriferbus |i^ts draw tUfdr nourishment. Some antelopes, 
howling baboons, solitary vultuiVs; and'tbsids, are sometimes to iMjmct with on the moun¬ 
tain : tlic view from thcncc is very extensive and pictliresque ; the Iwiy seems a small 
pond or bason, and the Ships in it 'dwiiBf«flcd to little boats, the town under our feet and tlie 
little compartments of its gatdeiw idbk like of children.’* 

___I __ 


Most accounts of this coiiflh^y t1 
mcnon which is annually to bb 


mehtidii a surpitsing phetws- 
',^blc-hiil from Spptembcr to March, 


namely a white clond hbvei'ing1oivia;;1j&|i^^ti^ tlwB‘devirs tablc-clotli>: 

this cloud is said by so^ oian 

to the size of a wahiu’t;^and Bgl^ according 

to Mr. Kolbcn, it is hei^ 
bigge 
fleeces, 

Aftoi* this has rcstcil fbr sonic ,ti, 
from it with the utmost fuiy. ‘‘J 
tlian the matter of coiiiinon 
from it, but sometimes it di 
colour, and the 
usual state the 


gj^r. ^ rt>angs ,in 
ftoi'fliis has rested fbr sonib,t 




sometimes for a whole montii tb|gStfidj^l the cloud SeCinsal 


little fleeces are froiii tlinc td 
the hilts, vanishing when tlicy i 
to be supplied with new matter, 
and the wind proportionably a1 
ceases. During tlic coiitl^tf 
ous whirlwinds. ’ If tl^ll^w 
the cloud sot^ disajiij^’^^-^' 
till towards^midni^^ 
wind blows ,<ioi4 it is .Cili 
night excepted; 
a^aih* 

Tfie pilpfcipal pkde , 
impdrtniiif.Dnt(ih Sctticmet?t, wfijcK lias ! 


from it, an 
11 , so 1 

At length the 
sdufli-east 



I, tiwugh 
skk'S. df 
seeibs 


..llfe..ivii*d 
l^^fbri- 


_ _ ,, Jjita 


thiiS dCsci^dd by ^ih‘'tl'hitc,‘ih~hi5 ^Mv'SdtiCfe'Wttk# 






fihipplng lie oWvvcs, the situa^ >;hHt :;Hn^>:. A deo^t^ 

tli^t arises froui its ^ciiig mo/iijt^iiji^ 4 irTOtly ^»od 

it. On landing, however, you aac surprised and agrecaldy disappcuptqci.tofind i^not only 
ep^tensive hut wcU built^i ii^ a good st|rli 9 , ^ streets, spadouf^ ^nfl intersecting each 
other at right angles ivith great preid^ion/■ exactneisa.'in tlie Ipr/nation of the streets^ 
when viewed .fcQii) tlic T^blq. J^nd,,,is; Qj^Sferved to be.,very, gpot^ tlte.- InRises in.general 
are hi^t‘ i^f sV)ite, cemeni^j, ^together ..e glutinous .kindroil^. earth* which serves as 
aikrwuds neatly.plastered and white-washed with.. lime. As to their height, 
they do not in cotiinion exceed t\ro stories,, on account of the violence of the wind, which, 
a^ spme,arsons, of, tlie. year, b|ows..w,ith ^reat strong^ aj« 4 r t^ury* .for the same reason 
th|^tch hft^ beep usually preferred tp .^les or. shinies, but.ti^. had edects that have pro¬ 
ceeded from this mode when hrps happen,; has induced the inha|>itaiits in all their new 
buildings tp ^ve the preference ^ slates and tHcs: the lower par^ <^tl^ bmises, according 
to^tlip.Custom of tlie Dutch nation, are not only uncommonly ;noat aiid.^cleim in appear¬ 
ance^ hut they are really so ; and .the furniture is rather rich than <^gaat,. 3 ut this is 
by no.meapV die case with tlie bed rpoms^ or upper apartments, which are very barely and 
ill-funiished. Die streets are rough, ,tmvpQ, .and,)i^^ But n|\aay of .die houses 
haye^a^^pacp.dagged. hehire thc, door, 2 . 01 ^,c^ers.j^x^ ^e$,.planted heihi%;theiii, which 
fyrm slpde* mid give 3 w 

^ Tha dpfy landing,place js pt th^e ^aa!t wd ^ *® •' wpoden quay, 

sunning sqniwypaecs into fhn jitj ^e convenience of loading 

phidadingfihe spooto tp |^is,place excellent water b conveyed 

by pipe^ whii^ inahes the wateidBgifv ahipa boidi easy and expeditious. Close to the quay, 
dn.t|te .lcdlt,^n^ stands the c^do .fortj^, a strong egetonsive work, having 

cj^^llent ai^mnsmdatioiis the .ofthe civH odicers belonipiig to the 

ebmpatiy. Wit^.the gates the comply have weir principal stores, which are spadooa 


as.well .gji coovenient: this fort covq^ ai^4tfc^d^ the ea8t,|^ of the town andharbopr, 
M Aipstercfoip fort does the weat^pait., . The. fitter, which,h8s been built since commor 
dpre Johnston’s expedition, and wherein both. I'rencb fmd l)uU:b Judgniept baye beep 
united, to. i^i4er ijt e%ctual and strong, . ^ adtniratdy plmined, and calcijlafod tpraniMQr 
and harrass fx^inipg into the bay.. Some smaller detached fefl|ib(»||ions extend along 
^ coasttq,foe^.ea8tand west^ and make lai«lin& which, was npf, the case before the 
iilfo waiy.bazarddi^.^ .In a word, Cape town is at this tfoi^ ^tiAed idth. 

»diM^;iiegu!a^j^^ . ^.. . ; 

apexfon^ve gardes^ 

^ ^ thp. |2ast coinj^y,, Vaefo% and 

lA a aiwaiA^sA *«■»■¥ .wAa §■< m g #1^ asst nAaMvaMi MAMAi^Alla* 
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ef ‘aivd alittle to the il^ht of this i» k smalt 

company hav^ half '’;4’dosttfl'n^id: atiihiid^, and about the^ sarae^ 
nurt»b^ <rfcut4oi»birtla; ■ 




Thei<c are twM) ehtwchcs iti the'towdy one larg^ jSiain, and uhadoraed, for tlie Calvinist?, 
the prevailing sect, and a siTnillor onb ^brtbeLiithetBns; ‘llie. . hospital, ivhicli is large 
and extensit'e,1a#hlliiNl'1t^ of the town, close'to the company's ^rden ; 

where the conialeail&^ ;i1si^ ^bai«^ of a arholcsome piire sut*, periuMod with fhib ex¬ 
halations of a^grdld aromt^c ahfubs, and odorous plants and 

flowers, and lii^tdlli^l^dVd’ tSid ofioveiy p^uction^^^^ 

Besides thci#1los{fltah iltst la^ company have several o^er public tiuUd- 

ings, which tefM ^ itidpi^O^llhd'app^^ oi tlietown; the two principal of these are 
the stables and tt’lftkiie'ibt'Sta ttm l(»iiier is a handsome range of buildmgs, 
capable of cafffalhi<f#^iik' inorediblo immbei^bf hones r'those they have at the Cape are 
sniail, spiritedit^dll^^f^'llfe f tlie^latter ls « building of consideraUe mttent, where the 
slaves, lx>tk nthl9>^ttnd #jmale,’' have abpanitelflpairtmtm m a very comfortable style, to 
reside in, afldV'thh'i^ligU'esa^tDiief tht -day, anl there arc several officers placed over 
them, who h<'tvd'Cdltlthodioii^ia|iMtnientt^<4UHd'^^ 

The inhabitartfs of the Cape, tliou^h in their'pefimns large, stout, and athledc^ hdxve not 
all that phlegm about chaiiidffiristib of Dutohmm id geni^; The 

}>hy8ical hifluihii^ Of c}ia«|tef‘i»i^, iiiiiidiiie d^groe^ ikkrount for tiffii.; fm it \i * hnowtt 
that m alfsodlffi^fO iatitiidcs fbet^peraitd dh^^tjaa cif the people 
that they are iiloiie incKned’to hfxtiry and amusenketitit df every Ikkld th^'thb.iphabitahts 
of the northern heniisphoro. >TliC'latiie8^ mo livi^ jgodd^)^ and ffiOiliiar, and 
a pcettiiar gay^iitfn, thoy^aihuit of KbCrtimlltidwpUldbe dibd§^itrqtfebitftsil>la io.1^ 
thougl), perhaps, they as scddunipveftcap diO’libtiiida^^o^ os the vroweii of otliw 
countries. ■.. ,-u. . .-j- ; 


The heavy <^ft-woHc'about the Capd # mOtOly pC(ibijBo4^ oxen^^ l\ere 

brouglit to aik'dneotnniibn degrki of us^ulimai ami doCtl^y* uiib is sif^ to see 

14; *16, and aotiu^nOs ttiiii 6i^ dicir <|m!ihs,Wvhcn tlm roads aio htAiyy«^^ .f^^ sotne- 
thfies; thoughyohe^iSO'; all which 1-Mi^tots, Malays, at^>l?dpoi‘ Ma^es have 
hv/the most pMfbdi imd obedieq Oimdf these fellows bn tlie 

fove pnit of tRe^OOigg^ oC the load, mw &th ** tremendous, 

loHgWhtp, adil^ creatures 

with inexpresiihteiddvelsj ' Wiien^ ;£d|ftixpeditkm aOi^Elil, hoep 

_ I _-iliL iv- ■.i.i'< •■ jj. ''■4:■*-■•■• v .! i _ »v*< •_ 


whOl pace diffi<m}ly by 

£u(t>pean‘ -t-^ >■ rn_i.v'iii.il.rU 

mdriage 
ahd soitiefii 
plete ma^c^ 
ntiif^totls' hi 
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thr{« c}ftsse8; thme' itlio ^Osi^^mthci R\-it.-fntljjt ^uHlic Ciipe, wtUiin ^ ;<}ib(iUMW pl'i iiJVO or 
sixi leagues, tliosc vvho liveliiiltveh«Hr'iiii'itii»liltcriop'ptt)ts uf- tlie colonyv liisdy 
trhOf more distant still, nre foiintl at the extremity of the frontiersraiitaiig tbe Hottenjtot'^, 
Tile fit's! are opulent proprietors, and ’liQwe handsome coimti'y<4iousest, niay be likenciJ 
to what were fimiicly cailetl iii ('niHcc |K»tits eeignetirs'teri^’s, and. difibr extremely from 
the other plantces m case ami luxury, oittl pnrticulttrly ut tliciri nianiiera, wluch are haughty 
iuul disdainfiil. ■ Such is the result of 'wealth. The second^ simple, kkici, hospitable, arc 
cultivators xvbo live upon the fruits of their labours. . Here .wc have art example of the 
gootl effects of mediocrity. The last, though |K)or enough, too hidoleivt to derive sub- 
sif^tenec from the soil, have no other resoitTcc than the pruxiUipe of some cattle, M'liich they 
fbed as they can. Like the Beduin Arabs, they tinnk laiicli of tlie trouble of driving them 
from trantun to canton, and from one [Misturagc to anotherthis wandering life prevents* 
them from building any settled habitations. When their fio«:J(s> 'oblige them to sojourn 
for'a> M'hilc in the same place, tliey construct in haste a rude kind ofi; hut, w'liich they 
coveV' with mats, after tlic manner of the Hottentots, wliosc aistoms they Jiave ado pted, 
and front' witom they in no respect diftcr, hut in tlicir complexion anti features.; And 
here the evil is that there is no precise siftiation in: sockl life to which these miserable 
beings‘belong."'- '.v!”’!, 

The htitives of thW country arc called Hottentots^ and talk a language which is scarcely 
to be leaftted oy any other nation. They arb aa tall; as the generality of Europeans, 
thougli more slender-in (iersoiis^> which circumstance ^^jr. SpamnanaCbributcs to their 
scanty supply Of food, and not nccustoiningthaaaselves to hard labour. The charactei istic 
of the nation, however, and which be tlunks have not: been observed by anyone before, is 
that they have smalt hands and feet in pro{K>ition to the other |MU'ts of their body: the 
distance between the eyes appears greattnr than in Europeans; by reason of the root of the 
nose being very low; the tip is pretty flat, and the iris and tfic eye have generally a dark 
brown cast; sometimes approaching to black i tlicir skin is of a yeiiOw'ish brown, sometimes 
like that of an Euro|fean who lias the jautHliec ih a high degree, diougli this colour docs 
W)t in the least ap}H;ar in tlic whites of-their eyes; ftieir li|Xi are thimier than those of their 
neighbours,' the'Negroes, CaflTres, or - Mosambiques. “ In fine (says our author), their 
mouths arc of a mtdtiling sixe, and almost always fiimished with; 0$ set nf the finest teeth 
that cult he seen, and, token together with the rest of their fieaturos,. as^well as their carriage^ 
shajlc, and ever}’motion, in short, thehr tout ensemble indicates health 8#d> delight, oc aX 
ka^ an air of sans souci. This careless mten^ however, dlscovci^ marks same time' 
bbth^tf alacrity and resolution, qualities which the Hottentots iii ftict Gan> $how upon occur 
' Tim hair of the liead is black and frkzled; tliough nOf very close, smd has so nmeh 
(hb^ti^fipisdranai'of wool tliat it would be takeft Idi; it^ were k itot fot^iittl^i^nest. Th^ 
have l^ sekfdm any appearance a board or hair upOit oUicr and 

«vftcW*aiiiy^tili^df tins kind happiihw^toi^be visible k is always ve^'^^r..f;' ^ ^ 

sefikMt^'l^ washing; buSiiiiiaartltoihsehres 'withSoOt-a^'giilasih^im^ but 
ibvf wear asmakcovbring, ihade of the skin hfia^js^alj^flilid: the Svomep 

gartnehtsir ihee apittns; but. as the does aoc 

' tfiln&' half the thigh, ttiey are abahdanUy Smhll for wtiat W shoiik|tteKip 



SMB 

0 

’t|tQV(j^:#0IHPtW«)0$^ kju^ ;Pj^ p i^.a 

^laUir^.;; l|i,’H|in|i<M;fut^f tl|fjv; ^v.9K,,feir,^qvlilcctf,.,so 

tua< itM*eii(||^ loi^tir |)^4•tfil)|,U^c 

MWci‘». 4 i»Mt aiid ,1^ ,ia,cal(l >t'9aiUoi{,^«y, .\yru)>ji 

tliCHi^ ^ that Hkcwi^ pr^ft^; well covcr^^d^.b); it,. a3,fui;{a;S ibp 

iuieos. l^it aa one ,s^e6p>skja fa not suflkicut. for. thii:> pippo^o, tihpy .$9n\ o», a pificc. <?,u 
lOB Rt cadi,aifie inth A fiibog;. pr^ catgut. In Hsatin ^'’^atUcr they .spmctiuics wear t||g 
woolly sale oiita'^rtfat hut inorp frQqpcntlyjtaj(cpi)^tl^ ultogetliciv an<l can.y.it iin^.ei' 
their arm ; , thfaclwik pr krossc scrypallictu w>toply.for clothes Uiit hahling afay ; au*I iu 
this U|ey lie op tlip htu-c grpuiah drawing up < tlipir bodies so close that the, cloak is ahyja- 
(iaiitiy .siitUei<mt. to cpypr tiicin. The cloaks. uscd.Uy the wmiicn. ditVcr little, iVom.these 
ah;ea<ly, dcscnlie<h'excepting only that they ha,vc a long j»cuk on thcin, wlueU titey torn 
upii for|iiii)g>,u'itU it.n little hood or pouch, .uitli tiic liuiry side inwards. In tliis tliey 
yariy their little chiklmi, to which the inotlicrs hrcosls arc now, and llicu.tln’pwp over 
their slmuldcrs *. a custom cpiniiipn ai«a>ng.,|I^Mup Pthpr nations, where the breasts of the 
fcmulcs, hy continiwi want of sup^tort, grow to an enormous length. The ine.a cpjpiu^nly 
wear no coveiiug on their liciads, j|ho4igh Qurjiulhor says he hti^ seen ^ic pr...too who 
wore a greasy night-cap, luaAle of skill'witit tjiio hair taken,ptV: those, wbo liye %‘f^cst. tlic 
colonists liave taken a liking to the k^t^opegti hats, aiijl wea^ thpui slou,t;hpd ulji,t;pund,^^pi:' 
with only ope- side turned Mp :.tlic xroinpn.also (reQnqntly.gp hme-hcinled thqugh ijiey 
somctiinc.s near a cap,made iit tjip sh^* of.,a 8Upi;t.tiu'iM:aU.‘d CQ*»e; tjiis ap^»c)ip-.s. to_l>p 
tlie section of sonic uninuil's'Stoimich, apdi is, perfectly black with sppt.and fat niixigd',1141 
together: thci!>e,ca|ks arc frc<{nentiy pt'C|)arc(i4hi siidi a umnuci; a.s to look shiiggy, others 
have the a|>|»caraiice of vchet, ami, in pur authors api^araiice luc not inclcgai.it. Over 
this they sotncti|iies wear aii ov.id wreqtii, .or kind.,of crp,wn,,^ ui^dc of a hulValoc’s 
with the hair oiitei'ino.Ht. ft fa ahfint toiw ti^^ijli^'s hrcitiith in height^ and surrpuads.tiic 
liptid so us to go u little way down upon tlic toirdiemk and the siuiic deptl^ aii,tl|(X, neck 
livhind, withttiit; covering tlic upper port pfv 'hv P,‘P above deserihed ; the edges of thi.^ 
wi^Athi; both up|»er aiud under, are, always sniuotiuqud even-, eacii of t,kcin .sct with a row 
ol.Sinall ^lielfa,.of the «;)'|aea kind,jlP-die imniher of nipre diqn vO,,in.su.ch a ,ipaniu;r that 
btdng pfaced^quite ciffsc tonne opotlioi', their luiautitid white cnan^I,,,together witli theu: 
.i|iOM|hs, areituracd.outiyiunfa. ,,£|ctvrpeiitwo i;aws of these sheUs mn fivo. j^th^rs,,p^niUch 
•r .ofac WAvnd and nideiite(t in.vnripus ways. Th^* *nevyr auett^n. 
noses as odietr siiva^a do^ tliQugh tlic latter are-sonictluics umi^qd with a bhieji jifrcak qf 

f___A I.... 1 1.? t I . •' .* *i 


‘»w>®,truttg ;wgl||ufl| 4en phplfa; wtnqb 

l^i^j >vUli,^tfga>ldi$k spQt^.of di£^i^^c8» hiU^ns. ^hey,,arp^)viya in^ A*4dl^ 
hnrafahed thf^dpetor fanikcprtajH|jwh<^hP^ 

tshdvfaqi. under the, nim:Ng.t|irBteritg, albicUipt otp^exuvia. ^ ^ 
at an enornaous pice, no lest tiian a. sheep for each; as it is said that tkey come J»ixi, 
Voi,. U. 7 A ^ 








j’ine^R'i^i^*^il^ aiuf' 'ki6^ W- tMilm 

"!—: -1.-W-- YJtiLj.t'i?■ U-t.*^aLv L^\i. uLtit. -uu.a ujJkJt JiAOA. 


'liiBA IjifeW dWt 
tiiikt ' fVthn tfllsiiife 

that^ tittipf^gA^' abotit tftwir 


Mfk 
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tbfjin oo^siQ^a^y; incn' V'ba^ 'IVdhi bAi6‘‘to si# of tiiteiiA 
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fiogfc arofof yarjptti^^iickncsscs, from’that of a g6<)!id' ‘«piUnd‘t<t6^'i^ thiies' tiiAf si*e. 
i^nlctiH)C|S:llioy arc made of pieces of leather, forniing on^'icnttrd'rfhg; ‘thaf'Hie ’ai'mS 
ahd;fc0t ifwgt bor put throu^) tiicin %vlicu tJic wearer wishes to'jW# t^h'^^ ^’ thfey^iAfe 
wtixittgi^ittioJcgs small and great, tvithmit any nicety, but are^io hifg«?WaP4h#j^’%hifltt 
fliid got yrhen the person waljis. Hing^ of iron or rjopper, b6/(^\\i!Aw.W^' hr^t 

Af Utd a gppsc-quii4 arc consKteredhioWf gcnlecl thl|<r icftStlrCr. • ‘Itfi^^^tliCy' 'a¥fe 

Trnmetheft M'OtiV Alpns latter, to d>c hiiinfaiCf ofisix t^r* eightIM pkrticulArfy 

4n»illubfti:mSi:i;t^ B^ls *“’c wot i^llow^ to use any* .Hags ‘tlH tlii^ dlrc'hKftVii^lis^ Thfe 
I infUcotOti- 
ihoio womt. _ 

iSalantlcrty. so. tliat it is imppsublc to say %v|iet]icr tliAy 
iLii^ilIfigtoiitotatheiiu^vcsr d»^ arc nmde of undressed’ litotltbr, uitli the hairy sv^ Otd- 
■Mrardj tvitliout any otber prepara^n than tliat of being bedt and moistened. If it he' a 
'^icband.Stout hide, as that of a laiHalo, it is kc|>t for some hours in coir^ung, -n-NIdt 
renders it ^besidos very soft and pUatde. ^ine kind df greato is afteirttards Used ^i* ^ 
i«ma purpose. Ttic shoes arc then ,ma^ in jihe 'following mailticr't tltey'take a^pithrA^ M' 
tikathcciila jreetm^ular form, som^dng. longer and broadci' tlikit 'the foot Of ■the'pdison 
tlie slioesare intended; the tao fo^mdst^orndr^ato doabled up together; afld 
sewed fkmn soas lio dover tl»c fore part of^tuc foot, hut thi.9'sckik'haiy lfo ’aVaiddd,'Mi^ 
the eriocSiiHade Jiiiicit neater at tlie .fods, by fitting iniiued^ldly'bVer 'k'^eap' IsKan 

:krbiii ibe;ntiMd>ra^ mthc kncc-jomtof the hind leg of tome ;kAih«at.'''*'Ia oiddr^W 
v.tbis piece at; skiosibs leather nsc up to the height of an inch dii t>ofo''^ld6s-tddtofodt;*iiHd 
Itoerit ttt neady^.H.ii pierced a’itb holes,'at siimll dl^taf^es, alt'rbuial^^'^edgdh^fo^'ks 


-nuaitorsoiftiimwiRip-eitaPW.W tfWtwsfiitoW , 

ilmwiiDtfoQii||lt lm(^]thaihbqyj?.:;we^9nctii,lto|^, 

>idelMid insii^OfV ifjit, Jji9,|ij!ot^ljt ittw iwe 

JcatiiM ciiltesirasfilfafr thft: iwtcii,, ii^ w a6yym*#0i^if'^ kfe' i^rtKfWNIAIi 
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!V,;xiKUf iwic 
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IM 4HMpi >Aks tblitof ijj^96rl^ ^iSB iSHt^ itre 

becomp souift^’lif^ ^Ar(|, tliift » iPv^iW lymeffeg i^b^^) ^ 1e l^^ li) ^ tatAf?^ th»y w& 

pxtreiqiely ]a^ apd rQo<ii, by reason that'they do 

MOM sHaA* tllAV MAAI* VArV iL'aII a* tliAW ttM» i>MbdfiiL jiatAA 


shoe! th^ Vjery 4rclt as. they are an^ 4(hoe 

are boUi tough a^ yiG^it^; .tW% 
nw leather^- are mach tnore dni^le ^an those of ^lii^ IcMfterj Sl'M^^h ’hf^‘bi^v^tt>^<hy 
tbeAlrican sandj^ and sdip a^ roU aliout in tlicm, hbhi^ 'albo fiiy' IMtt-i^iiv 

iwrocky soil, whiph i) not the caM.>wiUi tlic others. The iidotoris of ofiirtidii <Ditti them 
shoos ^'oidd be {mrticnlaiiy uaehil to sailors. ' ■ " , ti ,u,i . 

The huts of the Hottentots ambiiih exactly alike, aiid vtt may rendHy gi«^ eredlC'lO' 
our autluiv.when he tells us that they are done in a style of ardntecture vdsielt does ftae^ai 
^Utle contribute to. keep. .en>'y from insinuating itself under their roofs. Sotoe *of these 
hfito are qproilar, and others of an oblong shape, resembling a rotmd bec-hh^ dr4fM<, 
the groand plot being from IS to S4 feet in diameter. The hi^iest are so losr dMititt'is 
acarec ever possible ^sr a middle sized mini to stand upright, eren in thc'eentfS kfi ‘the 
,arch; hut our autlmr), -neither the lowness tilidreO^ nor tlmt of the door; - wbiebtiB 
hoc just ti^ee feet high, cm, p;^ha^ he consideied as any inconvenience to a H e ii eaa ot , 
.arho-nnd$. n.o difficulty in sfipopii^' cmwUhg lipfoh dll fours; and tb at’uhy^uwr Hsora 
inslined to lie down than to stand.. ' Tfae.£re-plaec' is in thc'^muklto of eheh hto;-! by viiid^ 
mcpuis the walb are not so’-nuieli expo^d to di^igcr‘lima fire.* Trdhi tld^ siduttkw fl#<ihe 
liit:-piace also the Hottentots derive this additional advama^^^that they'Can aitt> aiO'eviHe 
ina cireleroutid .it, enjoying equally the. wpriiith of the lire. ‘ The door,'‘10aras‘if ksi blaCue 
kets in day-l^^htor lets out Uic smoke; niid so’mticli are diese people itoenstonied to'iiw 
in such smoky manaiems, that tlieir eyes m^c vievia^ ^dected by it m the least,* nor tordaiiby 
the mephitic vapour of the fin;!, which to the tluropedns would be certain* deaAfa: < ^ ' r 

The iranoe of the arched roof is coiiiposcd of sloiider rods or sprays of trees c -^'toeso heiag 
pfeyiousiy bent hitoi'a proper form, arc laid eithdr whole or pieced, someyMrtdlck 10 enie 
; SMtotltoF, otbeto ciosswiie, aifiei’ ivliieli tlicy aiae strengthened by binding othcid round'toem 
. in a cirdttlar form, .wkh .witbG.s. All tliesc arc taken principally from the erdfonia^oidcs, 
whieh*gtow. plentifully in diis country near the rivers. ' I.arge matoife thon^piaoed very 
. .neatly over tins lattice work, so as perfectly to coyer the whole : the aperdiMtorhioh ialeft 
jiiaj;|hl} door is .cibaed occasionally by a skin or piece of matting; tiiesO^tnatirske made of a 
, hii^»of:canoopreed,.pi the following muTiticr V tlic tiecds behig laid pai!ai^:akto>oiiie atioiher, 
niie>f^tctia<l:;^togBthec with sinews or cutguil, which they Imvc had iul epportimiiy lyf gbttrag 
.fetmi lilC'lluspp^njs, so tlmt they have it id tbctf p^'br to undto thenv aa lOng^as they 
j .f4sasoa^- lengUii of thcitccfei'iVhfch iaf&biii aln Idteif foe*. '«T4ie coUaiista 

. maka<ufq,<^ th^sj»^ of inalfiing next to tliic'^lts of dieir 4MiggoiiB, ito- ppcveiit Ae 

Rubbednxitot, asid Hlfewisc tO Itelp to hOeprOnf the ssflio ;> ri;,> 

-lonfi cmal,oi^:HW^hid viUa^ the huts are ‘inOst conihibnly^-dihposed iit'a circle,^ .with 
< thdrjdoo^ Joward^^ by which means a kk^. of codri-ym^l is* A>riii»ii;*wlicbe<tho catd»ave 
4ppt a| niffif.. The rnilhr as soon as .lakbn' ftom tito cow; ia>- pttfT to 'othOr^imtlq> Ithids >is 
,GfisdtlodvaqdJk^ in aleatbor sgei^ w^ the haliy sidemw^idst iis bowig tlie<fnbmfil«fii%, 
so that thus the milk is never urunk sweet. In soriio^Tiorthcin districts,'Whero the IdMk 
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is it Ii4tt 

a tbM to ihife jitiii Haling; ftir ftiKtey i1^ 

9ii2tko^«belnN)f>i|iaW«!l!e, (3«^ « iiibifetirofll|^4iiii^«i«%V' 

riifetriou8» «y |rtawi>w*tc^ W**t «.f« n- ‘■•;V''--r ‘' vt .'■■i-'’.-.i-..-* 

,!rhcircHl>nv8{)eei<»ilfrf ,lftia in iHcf* w^lyaivl 

VHMMilMnxihifNir^ttiAl / 4>y -pitftitftfr. '■ Tlicy uso fiOidorfe^ ai’row!*,' Ml»ieh 

they shoot fican. hoWs abont ayaiti long awl ait inch in ihkJcncss in tltcr^tokHlkt "very ihorii 
poiiiiedraftvlioth vnfls. vl^. S^ianwai^ (iocs* not know flic ttootherf'' wiikh 'Hwy ato* iitniek;, 
bull Jho^stthat it is iiot very-elastic;, the sfrlAgs tverc inade'Botfte «f*iMnc^i»raii<l'Otiitfa o£ 
a kind of iicin|), Or the inner bark of some vegetable, hftf'ilwst Of ‘IhctM in a vefyi skiveiily 
manner i thetarrotrsnrcalvioC’a foot and u imlf long, Jitaded ivilh iKiitc and-a tvkutgtilar 
bit'ufiroii. having also a piere of quid bound on wry stronglj' with wftcn-Hi-about nu inch 
andi^ half front the •tiO]i. in order tb prevent it hwiilicihg easily di*»iwn; wit of-tlioflc*hri ' 
the wiioicds'iastly covered over with r * very deadly' poison' bf- llic * eonsistoneci of . 
extracU '^Theif ■'quivers-arc two feet long, aiid foitr inches da'diamcteifi rlnid whwifiposeii 
byonrmitiairHIo ^.maclc bf the branch of a tive' libliow'cd out, or wo»\jq»rObnbly^ Of the 
baHc.kif otitfiiof<hb-‘<()tiatie}ies taken-off w lrtfe^'^Uib iMtiOin aiiti'covcn'-lKfing ilMide'<Of >eath«rv 
It is dtiulit'd on the outside with an unctuous substance, which grow-s hard svhc»VRHy,‘ieiil 
isellaed lahnut^lic'iqiortHrc witti tliO' ^in‘of the 5'elto'ir'^pOiit,' su|>f*wcdto'hc >the^«st 
cUmi^ in^ Ofthe VoWd. '^^he’pmson'thgy niMhc use of is taken fruiw the-injost 

vgaoMMiiirnet|ieitis,^)inwl ignot anC-as ' flie ■ Hottentots-dfe, thtiy tUi know that |iic*|Haaon'-of 
scrpciili nuly 4ib SYvaltbivcd tK^fh'Siifcty. - - •» > > < • • * ” 

'aTiio.iJiiM^ilifAs >tifrc^ ii trahdering ’]>ccf)ic, sviiiGh''arc -considered by Vaiilald'bstltG 
sUonifiwn ubrtdi the varknik idaiohs iiiiialjiting the South of Ah'ica are' tierived tlwar 
atodc of4he is' something die sahus os that oftlte'nosliicsmdn, ns they-subsist by-limiting^ 
and make frequent iftcnrsidiis to pltiildar tlie cololiists-l TliOii^i-sUiieitor in sftcngUi and 
counige to-any of the nri;^flMMiriiig natiensi they* me but bCbiw '*statme,' 'and a'pciwon iivo 
feci fanri inciiesdn height is aceoiiiitbd tUtiodg UiCin vraytaHy-^mt ih • tlieir^lklife-bodicSi 
ifrriBcdy 'WicU-pitq^oftkiiiHl, arc uiiitcd‘w'hl'i suiqirising'Strength hud ngiiity^i 'it oc^fhin: 
SOP bt'^ssiiiliticet Imldness, und hmiglitincSs, w-lutlv titves titc-lieiiolder, and"w4th'’which 
oiir wtilhnl‘Waaigfcotty*<fiieascd. r Of ail'tlic^iwtge faces; iic suW .nOntf lliat apfietited to be 
cndeH-ed-^ilii^id nedve a‘iiinti aiid-’Sd hiiniy'a‘ComtitutioH; '**'*' * • • -r -WAs 

■ Their licad,~tKOiitdi 4t''cxhibits tho')wim!r|Sti diaracteristicfip of 'lbat'Hofdhe'}lottDnldt,*dkf 

tddii-Vth^y'^ OMonot so tdadc-'in -ebiiipieiibnit^but^l^vc 
tf lo4dh l *crimH‘ rdHdil&'Midifyt, dihdhgidsidM^ dteCape by'thonOme'of bfw^uin^o 
hair, more woolly, is So short thnt'he''4H^^d‘ at fnat tlictr: beads to Iiave i^hn shainri'^ 
tMi^niMie tdb'is stHfUatler tlinivihat ioftlie-lfioucntots, or;tuthep*^ti)cy ieeitroitogeiiierdc^ 
titute of a .rude, wiiat tiiey imi’c consisting only of iwb.brwul n6stiiilH'*^t1ifelf'ffi*oje«b.-alt 
dwVit FriomUldk '<!h»ri^fnatioti of die. nosh','- drHw^cibanai^vHMraeeii 

id yjfrflld.>f¥'tlfr*i+‘i*t^b»ofhatt^O«iCj^tf<W tJOnsirteirahly ru^diWau'^tt^:^ - WiicMiiiie^icId 
■ [d t^ J t teV l tS j'^^OH ithc • fiiwfah' Cxittuirdmaiy npfjdari^'C.disv half--ididVfritr- 
ahd^t^o 'CdM^rbhdMd.The ftutidies, dtdirevd*,' are* sov cKffrcssiyd,* - and ‘the > lo h|i|ih 
and lively that, iKdo itlistanding this singtibi^ybf'^^lgblc,^ the'ccMinienaita^ .iia'' tblcHrab^ 
ij^!^ * 



otUcr ^lov^Bfl thitn. a-very» smalt 
jtuikaL ^kin fi w<liH f d »<f0tpq4 %m>4q^ l;iy.ita(Q-tl4(PRft^i>'ilha extrauiiUcS'jo#^ iirhieh •har^ doursi to 
his knees. Hardened by this constant habit of nakedness, he-becoines'insenstliie iny . 
the variiitions.oftUte-dtiiiokpbei^ tiiai wh^ )ic iru^iovcsi ihpni burnjng' saiidfl of»4hc 
IfMTol coiituryi to -^he s^o^',ai»U, hoar^fosl of ht.% mountains, t be seeins* kidiflfeceti«)<to^v: 
an^jnot evea.to leelthtfic«^ i * *.. • .* . . p rs .• : i* vvi 

Mis hut* iiviim «;isie ret}etdble8>4}mt of the Hottentot. • It appears >«a*if out verteilu « 
tbrou^b the'iniddlef'eOiithjiit f thQrittut 'Of a Hottentot would make l«ro.of those tlDb' 
Hoiisouuiias. *. DuringA^kf^ eaiignitknis tl^ey leave them et^ding in' order, that; if any 
other<hoj?do o^^Uat^nation-^i^ tiuU wjsyv t^y^may make' use of thenit When onra* 
journey, they iiuvo nothing to repose on but a mat suspended from two Sticks; and 
placed in< a:n> indineU/disposition.{. they Often even sleep on the bare ground’;-a pr6> 
joctinig rook.’is tUon sufMcnt to shelter- thoOv. for every thing is suited to a people. 
whosa«Ciooatitupobs arc protdf against ^tlie severest fatigue. If, however, tli&y 'stop* any 
whoro-tpOi^ooFR’fot a^(Wliilet and-Tied'niatenpds ’.proper for constructing..hols,* tliey then 
fofvn-a kinah >buft Utey abandon it; on their departure*^ as is. the case with vdl the huts whicir 

thay'- nsect ’ . • ■' / ,«!■• * •. Ji-,- ^ ; ■■ ■■'>•. ■ .•■S't, > 

. customK>f labQurmg.foc: .adioo»'4>f their.tiahe aopounoes a social character and^a 
l)Cueyolcut disjMJsition. They »aren ind^dj-tUa^t .iOply adectioiiatC hounds; atid good' 
faliici'Sf hut cxiceUcnt coiKn^niQnii.f , ^^1100 they iiduibit a kraal there tano.sttch’Ching amoin; 
them as private property, whatever they possess is in. coimaom' If two hordes etf 
suitie liiUieu iniet,. the. reception Mioni butb sides fricndivi they added each othdr^niuidal 
protection, aud cuntcri pec}procal obligatioiis.v.tXnshort, they trealcme another.!asbcethriaU 
t|iouglt; perba}>s,..tl)ey.«rc perfect stiangers^ and havv^ never-seen each other before, r 
/ Active and nimble by nature, die Uonaouanaa camidcr-it as amusement to dimb jncHim 
tains and the iiM>st elevated peaks, omi tlieyconducted yaillant, his servants, aad'Cattie, 
ovci pfeeifiicos apd ;thiotn;h deiUes, wbicli hq.a>M ids Uottentota would have deemed ab^ . 
soUdeiy tmpacatiLdc. > 'Tlife mily anus of this people are-bows aad arrows^. in' the usi of 
whfoli^tkiay>.at<t vciyi/expeit: die arfowsy which arc..unco{iiinonly sliort,. are carded on 
the shoulder,ill a quiver about IB iiidlie^ in length and four in-diaiaetpry.mailed the*bar.k 
of the aloe, ami covered with the skits of a.-large species of lizard,, which tbedd wanderers 
^d dq^aH’^thbir rivert, ptarticulaiiy on tlielianks of the-Orange and k^hrciaer#- - > < 

Niix)iquus*ur Kainacquat ase divided into Uvo nations, itlie gre^kav mud'the )«»»{ 
tboy uihabit largc -trohto of coutilryr butaxc'for iiroai. nnitiaTqw one. Pepresctitod oa 

great cowarcis, and to treiiible at the name of a Uvuzotiatia,. 

The Koraqiigs are taller than the Hottentots, and vpihabit a very dry country on the; 
bpr;ders,ij|f the.NiiniiqMa^*; . * 

f ,The C'aft^eit.ddXer considerably from Uic. lIuUcatot9, frAtm theircustoms, manners, ^and 
appearance^.) In.the.hot season the Cadres go always i>ak«d,;,apd retain uothing b|it their 
ornaments..,. In cold iveatber they w'car krosscs made of calves .or oxcaa hides, which.ft#4.i 
dpiyn to the ground, but wluitevcr tlic, qeathcr be, bpdi ^exqf go baru*hcadcd»4bQUgh 
rarely fix a pUunc of leathers in their hair. 

The Caffre huts are more spacious and Inglier than tliosc of the Hottentots, and 1^9 
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«bo a more rcgulai form. Tiie of tUcw are constructed of ifooiieii epwi, welj Tput 

togetlier, and very sotid, being tm: for the CefBwe opidyin^ 

to agriculture, which the free Hottentots do noh retnaia, fixed to <me s|k^ uokee awiifl" 

A more ()erGeptibie induetcyt^a* ecqi^a^Ptem i*iU^eQnte!Of:/tho necessary arts of 
lifo, a little knp«:ledge of agricolture, unU a.&w religious dogiaas, seem te announce that 
tl^ .CafiXef .approach much nearer tp: civilization than t|<e 2191100^01%, ^ etUerlmp « 
toli^biy idea.of fitei. 3 upB^ 9 ]|»'Heiagand,his;.power* heMfw: M good iill 

he j; 9 ePr^dedi..n 9 d the punished in a future state, j .boh^iy >^^9,110 iiotieo of crc«r 

dfPh 'Vidfih indeod 'vm pot admitnedl hpAhe sAges ood-i^ue*. They practise 

^rc^mcMgyr^ hut cap g|Me.Jm of jta cuigiiimnDi^r^t^^ purpose for 


fehe€aCrea»oodoiithedfeatht0^it^ejr* lhe>4Daalet children and 
shwo. the suecessioii, ai9eiig«llH*m.. ■ Tlte gjhb'leuNMO itheir pqlite^ 
property.of.eoy kind, until tbey eau prootr^r Itu^nds.. 
keen thi^tbey do PQt4%geu^ hid 

Plica dhehi wJvdi}% f;oppi|M> 9 . to 

pnu%|i^,feed at their leisure, 99 tliq mnltitndn;ofjCerc^S which a ^apfiitfii^tlhjWr* 

oa|y.t%,|dn 9 |.aod dte chipfii.^o^ egi^/borde* wbos# 
if%r§ 4 f!Ki*^ hw> c«U<?fllied in thpi^ipi jOjdaine^ , , <- . .. j- rr, r 

r,,ft'l(^Mieoi| goreriMd.iby«t^gt%ec^ ebi^^ whoseipsuwer isvery.Umitedtr 

k t^j p tS tt^bpWgvefi, ihri^Hhoachl^^ chi«& overtlie j^’ei^boiidps*.ami through dieiD eomr 
i ai| n pt}ji t y,ituyetioni;or.p«4jcr»«, i Thqiurpia Qf Tliu:.4^fi\?a «ai» n chihtwo feet aode 
MC<jv^lif>l#br.awb wimri^iiikheak..three ipche&dn thametor, and a. |dtuu.iaiic« on assagi^^ 
^Ic d^pieesr puMKittcd anreiws* wbUdii arn^o.much 09 ^ by some of the ncighhpurifeg Qfi^OfVk 
gn 4 )>ai)^ hie two simple wco{)ons, go^alwap InnMictbisiuiemy hii^to.fbce^i^ the %ld. 
The ^Uoltentot*. na. the contrai^, ..concealed, under &xoeJt of .bpbiad^ o,bwsh, 
destrpciioi^aithout being expo^.todanger..« The one k 
treacherously on hb prey; the oUrer is,a,genen9us.Uoo* iidfichf.i|nviQg,gb!«mK’^^ 
bli gpptQMlvinakes.biaottach boldly,.nudpcrisl)ep iflteprevaiinaff^iiist ^ ^ 
,t<«T)l 0 #t|enfip 9 of piou«,aad htunaoe persons* both. ioTlarope and Altica^l^,hee 94 pf 
!•¥ y«Np;»vlli»wfpily cxoiledbp^^dte state of^ti|B aatbrea of tide fim of Al^ca);.v^yhf^ 
have 1 ) 1 ^ pptpsb ,^ 1 ; tint insfimctioiL of thaHotteotet% aodllte,laboui:;iMQfiAex9^;;i{f(ry 
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4NE1CO, MoKfeifuai^ Mokomotai^a. Sofai.A) ^#ii >l'iifc MAVA'^JisCAR, 

•r^H E kih^doni bdmided on tite north l»y Nidrin^ tHi tii» MHltti by Cbfi^fb; 

on the R’C4t hy-I-oah'^V“h(l on the east byMoitbnnigf; Tlicif kihjii Hirfio is fed 
tiie ^rt!at ^ffe(icO;‘ is dsicaRod'Hw mdst{Mm' moiiMreh in Afi^. ''iFlwsy «rc »akl to be 
o»nidl»ii»,-am) to htivo'i^gdlaf liiaHfefe (rf human (fesh ; biit this is hysoiHe s«ip|io^d to tfe 
a inis'f.ike, iiri'^4 ti-oindteir cadtij; Of Apes. Tircy tm neat, «reii proportionctf, and Mrotig, 
watitferinir about trom place to place, without either sowing urfentui^ TItcy aredreadei 
‘ftjr tlifir cstretiie ti!nititlHy,'and netfer traded with by the Buro{icaii»t Tlicir language m 
4)aibtli(Ris anti difftcnlVto be'learned, even by thO* mt*ahitanls ^ t’ongp. Tiie most dis^ 
Ifegiii^ed'irnnrhltg them Mcar red and bhiok eaps^ iof Portuguese velvet; tlieildwef'VMiilts 
naked'friM tlic wa npavards,- .-nVd/'tOr pfeidrve'tlieil licalth, ancmtiH^'bOdiea wilb 
Vtfbohiifeshfeft'bf |hiandrd w'liite'^sandai-^rot^ uUd'paltiMnl. Titetr enVlKS etis bsittikNlEes 
aiW' ^'a^ but^iy’StfoiigboWsi-uddined w^ skiha. Their strhig^ arc tnide of 

iiipdfe^ayd fetidef shoots of treesf, ^that’ wHltmt hrealt^ tend their arrows of hardr* add light 
wood. These people, who‘kiH birds *#^‘n|r, tan idiooi it .1$'said, #tth such surprisid^ 
swiftness; that they can discharge'*SSt- arrows frowrtbo^bow before the first fiillsib^tlic 
ground. With equal dexterity they'manage tlicir baule-oacA; one-end of wlrfeb iskharp^ 
erted, and cuts' lU«e a wedge, and the other flattened, like a mallet, Avith a handle set be¬ 
tween, abtout half tlie length of thb' iron, rounded- at the ciwl like an apple, • and cover^ 
with* f he -skm of a serpent The current mohey trf this country is the xhnbis or shell whltti 
IS fished for, and passes among several African nadoas. They •worship the sun, ay tfear 
•chief deity, whom theyitjpreicnt by the'figtirts of a man,'and ttic moon by that Of 
mail.' 'They have alsoan Uifinitc ntimbci* of inferior deities, encli individual having a'yWP- 
^dOl, ‘ivhdm'he addresses on certain'odcasions. ^ ' '' 

‘ Merinebugr has 2ariqucbar on the '^IMonoasottfpa on foe south'; AoilicO 'on foie 
wcff ;' wnd AbysMnia on die north. Its cxtnit cannot be ascertOulfed. ^ *That part b£‘ the 
non^^ which' is %tR>tmds with gold} sflvbi; itopper mines; and •efepMalht^f - The 
^iifivijS^tlofod tbcrfiselvcf'iit^sflka and’COttomi, whteh they bujr of strt d ^ge)fs,‘nnd vWr 
dftnfospfocni^foBer>b«v^ bitfogfifthttw ffom €3ailibaya,; ^ichbetidira^riif^ 
instead of money fold sHifef befog tcm‘<!onunbn, ‘ai^ erf‘lit^’*rahfe^mfohigi'fodl^^ 
Tbehr monarch always endcavoilrs to be at peace with the princes round about him, and 
to keep an -open trade with C^itoa, ^^Celinda, and Membam oil fob east, and with Congo 
oU the west, fixun all wbiefo places the black m^hants resoit thifoer for gold. Tiie'Pof- 
toguese merchants report that at the cast side of Monemugi fo«o is a gwat lake, foH of 
small Blands, aboutklingwifo all sorts of fowl and Oattfe, andfoiliibltpd by m^grocs.'r They 
velatr also tlmt on the main land eastwmd they heaid sometimes the vinsfog of hoUe^tand 
that one could observe buildings very much like churcbei^ Md that fiodi these ' 
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men ot' u brown and tawnv complexion, who traded w ith those islaiutci‘s and with tlie 
lYtofde of Monemuj^. 

Tilts country of Mtmemugt sdTonb' of |)ultn-wine and oil, and such {p'cut 

plenty that aliovc half of it is lost, die blacks not being ahlc to consume it. The air is 
^iicmny Ver^ liiMi'hoMonit and excessively hot, winch is the i<iason wliy no Christians 
nndertttkc to travel in this «npire. De Lhdc 'giveti thexlivisiuti of tliis country as follows : 
the Maracates, the Messeguarics, the kingdom of the llucngas, tiie kingdom of Masti, 
and tliat of‘Moravi.' But ii*« are.not acquainted with any |iarti#ulara jrolatnig tO t)|esc 
nhtkms or kingfkMns.', .. i < / . . I , . ^ ' 

Monoinoia|ia is bounded by Sohda on tlic east; CadraVia on the w'cst and south; and 
'Mondringt on the nortli.- The air. of this coimtry is very tciiifieratc, ami tim land fertile 
in fiastiires and alt die necessaries of iife, being waloi'ed by .several rivers. T(m inluihi- 
haUts arer rich in black cuttle, which tliey value inore Uam gold ; Utcy Iwvc u vUst niirabcT 
of elofilmnts, ns •‘’apiieora from';the quantity of ivory that is.exportcd from la'ticc. There 
arc inany gold>initics, ^aad dve > rivers that rim tiir(mgli.thi‘ir veaxs carny a. great deal of 
"gokl-dnst along wHh them. ' The uiliabitaiits aie lovers of war, w hich.'is die eihployment. 
ifoilowhd by all ^losc who do not a|iply thcimolvcs to commerce. 

t 'Madngascor, the largest of tlie-'Africnn islands, is situatcil between 4.')f and 51'* of east 
loii^ludc, and between 12° and i2(r of soutii latitude, extending; in length nc«r 1000 miles 
"ifeoiirnoi'tliHiorth-east to south-suuti^wcst, and SOO in brendtJi w^ticre broadest. It was 
^discovered in by Tiaurcnce -Ahncyda; hut tluc lleiisiaiis uml tlic Arabians > were 

acqiihinted with it from time iitimciiioriai, under the name of .Senuidib. Alpiionzo Albu> 
herque ordercxl Ktiy 4'eruint ily'*C!caithhitu to visit' liic interior- parts, aiai that genend 
intriisled Tristan d^Acunha with the .»ur%’Cy. .Tlic, Portuguese called it the island of St 
’lattrencc; the Frcncii, who visitcil it iu tlic reign of Hcniy IV. tiatned it< Isle Danphine; 
dts proper muue is Madegassc; it is now, however, hy coimnon consent, called Klaxla- 
^ascar. 

This large %laiat, according to many icunttxi geognqilicrs, is the Cci nrl of Pliny and the 
Mctmdiiasde of Ptolemy.. It is-every' .where watered hy lai^ rivers, sti'ciims, and rivulets, 
which liavc their source at the foot of tliat kmg chain of mouiUHiiis,'wluch runs.tlifough 
dbe whole exient of tlie island .fioiii'cast to-west. The two highest protnoiituru¥ arc 
ealled Vivwgora and Bottstmene. 

' Those mounfuins, according to thevAhlic Uocfaon,. inclose wicliin their bosoms a variety 
•f precious hunemlK and us^did iossila. The traveller (wbh.feir the hrst tiiiie mhibles. over 
savage and monnhiinous countries, , intflrscctod' ivith volleys and with hUls, whefe nature, 
left4u>hecself, hrbngs fortli the most stagular . and the most .varied productioHs) is aivolim> 
igrily surprised .and terrihmi at the sighb^of (Hrccipicevtbesuhifnits of which arc cronned 
ibilh intnstroar trees, that seem: oouiiaLtiritlt^^^^ dbrldi.. Ills astonislunent m ixidouhled 
af th»^iioisci)h£:» those grand cascades,' tba approach to wliidt is generally itiaccessiblo. 
^ tt> 4iiM&«k»s so suUimcly;pji(ttiM.‘^«i.mral .scenes sooriseecmlUltks hills, gentle 
fwiag gsoun^' and plaMM,.ilbe ypgidatiOn'id whi^h is oever repressed by tlie itnctnpcrance 
«iv thd «icisiihMiDa.«f the seasooiu ;Tiie coOtemplotes with pleasure tliosc voft savan- 
wm, ohich Mriifeauoifaierless herdii qf . or «if sh«0|>.' You behold a flourishing 
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agriculture, proiluccd almost solely by the fertilising wonib of The fortunate 

inhabitants of Madaga.scar do not bedevr the earth with ^ ,tliey scarce stir the 

ground with a rake, and even that slight preparation is aufiiciei^t;^,t^y,^ape little holes, 
at a small distance from each other, into which they scatter. ^ilSsMT of rice, iVid cover 
ihc-m with their feet; and so great is the fertOity of the soil, tliat.,tliej[^4s so'iKn in this, 
careless manner produce an hundred fold. .: ■<! 

The forests present a prodigious variety of the most useful md the mpit.beautiiul trees; 
ebony-wood for dyeing, bamboos of an enormous thickness, and palm-trees of every kipd; 
the timber employed in ship-building is no less common than those kinds so much prized 
by tlie cabinet-maters. We are told, by the French governor Flacourt, in his history of 
tins island, that ia the year 1650 he sent 52,300 w eight of aloes, of an excellent quality. 
All of these variom trees and shrubs are sun puuded by an infinite number of parisitica! 
plants; mushrooms, of an infinite diversity of kinds and, colours, arc to be met with 
every where in the woods, and the inhabitants know well how to distinguisn those which 
are prejudicial to the health : they collect large quantities of useful gums and resins, and 
out of the milky sap of a tree, denominated by them finguiore, the inhabitants, by means 
of coagulation, make that singular substance, known to the naturalists by the name of 
gum elastic. 

Besides tbe aromatic and medicinal hcrb.s, which abound in the forpsts, tlie island pro¬ 
duces flax and hemp, of a length and. strength which -surpass any in Lurope. Sugar- 
canes, wax, honey of diflerent kinds, tobacco, indigo, white pepper, gum, lac, ambergris, 
silk, and cotton, would long since liave been objects of commerce, which Madagascar 
would have yielded in profusion, if the Europeans, in visiting the island, had furnistied the 
inhabitants with the necessary information of preparing and improving these soyerai 
productions. 

The sugar-canes (as we arc informed by another traveller) are much larger and finer 
tlian any in the West Indies, being as thick as a umu’s wrist, and so full of juice ,that a 
toot of them will weigh two pounds. When the natives travel, they carry a sugar-cane 
along with them, which w'ill .support them for two or three day.s. Here are also plpnty 
of tamirinds, and such quantities of limes and oranges that very large casks may be. filled 
w ith their juices at a trifling expence, as they may be purchased for iron-pots, n^ui^ts, 
powder, ball, &C. During the short time that admiral Watson's squadron staid here, 
in 1754, Mr. Ives preserved about half a hogshead full of those juices^ wfiich 
proved aflcrwards- of the greatest service to the ships’ crews. U mustt observed, 
however, that no good water is to be had at St- Augustine, on. tUp. south-w<^t' part 
of tlie island^ where ships usually touch, unle^ boats are sept for itfour 9 f five 
miles up the river, and instead of filling their casks at lowwater: (as is tfic pase in 
most other rivers), they must begin to fill at about, a. quarter’s., flqod : ,dfe,i!rci(Son 
assigned for this is that tlie river has a communication with the sea at other places teftides 
this of St. Augustine’s bay ,* and it has been found by experi<n<ip,:.tbat 
brought into the river by tiie floodrtido is not discharged, till a quatfe's .fiood ^ ^tlje^next 
tide ; in St. Augustine’s bay, and for three miles up , tiie river, the.w^tef ,is,<S||^)jlj,^ery 
brackish, if not quite salt. 

The abundance and variety of provisions of every kind, which u fine climate and fertile 
VoL. II. 7 B 
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soil can {Vroduce, are on no part of the globe, according to M. Rochon, superior to those 
of Madagascar; game, wild-ioKl, poultiy, fish, cattle, and fruits are alike plentiful: the 
Oxen, Mr. Ives also informs us, are large and fat, and have each a protuberance of fat 
betvv'een the shoulders, weighing about 20 pounds; their flesh is greatly esteemed by all 
the European nations trading'to India, and ships are sent to Madagascar on purpose to 
kill and salt them on the island; the protuberance of fat above mentioned is particularly 
esteemed after it has lain some time in salt; but our author says that he could not join in the 
Ohcomiums either on this piece or the beef in general, as the herbage on which the crea¬ 
tures feed gives their flesh a particular taste, which to liim was very disagreeable. The 
sheep differ little from the goats, being equally hairy, only that their heads are 
somewhat larger, their necks resemble that of a calf, and their tails weigh at least 
ten pounds. Vast quantities of locusts rise here from the low lands irt thick clouds, 
extending sometimes to an incredible length and breadth; the natives eat these insects, 
and even prefer them to their finest fish; their method of dressing them is to strip off their 
legs and wings, and fry them in oil. 

Tiic inhabitants (termed Melagaclies or Medecasses), M. Rochon informs ns, are iu 
person above the middle .size of Europeans; the colour of the skin is dilTcrcut in diflerent 
tribes; among some it is of a <leep black, among others tawney, some of tlie natives are 
of a copjier colour, but the complexion of by far the greatest number is olive. All thos ^ 
ivho are black have M ooilv hair, like the negroes of the coast of Africa; those, on the 
other hand, who resemble Indians and Mulattoes, have hair equally straight with that of 


the Europeans, the nose is not broad and flat, the forehead is large and open, in short, 
all the features are regular and agreeable : their physiognomy displays the appearance of 
frankness and of sal’sfaction, they arc desirous only of learning such things os may ad¬ 


minister to their necessities ; that species of knowlcilge which demands reflection is indif¬ 


ferent to them ; sober, agile, active, they spend the greatest part of.lhcir time either in 


sleep or iu atnuscincnt. 


Mr. Ives says, “ tlrat they arc a civil and good-natured people, but easily provoked, 
and apt to show their resentment on tlie least provocation, especially when they think 
themselves injured or slighted. Another characteristic of them is the very high notions 
of dignity they entertain pf their king, which is carried to such a height tliat they are never 
more sensibly hurt than when they imagine he is treated with incivility or disrespect, 
'lliis mighty monarch resides in a town built with mud, about 12 miles up the country 
from St. Augustine’s bay. On the east side of the bay as you enter, there resided one 
Prince William, a relation and tributary to the king, but who, in most cases, acted as an 
independant prince, and always used his utmost endeavours with the officers to cause them 
to buy tbqj^.i^pvisions from him, and not from the king or his subjects. In this prince’s 
territories, not far from the sea, arc the remains of a fort, built by Avery the pirate.” 

“ All the women of Madagascar, excepting the very poorest sort, wear a covering over 
their breasts and shoulders, ornamented with glass beads, and none go without a clotii 
about their loins ; they commonly walk with a long slender rod or stick. I'he men are 
allowed tb marry as many women as they can support.” 

“ l look (says he) some pains to learn their religious tenets ; and find that they wor¬ 
ship one Universal Father, w-hom, when they speak in English, they call God, and in 
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wfio>« they conceive all kinds of perfection to reside. The sun they look ii|K>n as a 
glorious body, and, I believe, as a spiritual being, created and dependent; they frequently 
look up to it with wonder; if not with praise and adoration: tiiey make their supplication 
to the One Almight}’, and offer sacrifices to him in their distresses. I had the curic^ity 
to attend a sacrifice at the hut of John Anderson, whose fadier had for a long time been 
afflicted with sickness. About sun-set an ox was brought into the yard, and the son, who 
officiated as priest, slew it. An altar was reared nigh, and the |X)st of it was sprinkled 
with the blood of the victim: the head, after its being severed from the body, was placed, 
with the horns, at the foot of the altar, the caul was burned on the fire, and most of (he 
pluck and entrails boiled in a pot. The sick man, who was brought to the door, and 
placed on the ground, so as to face the sacrifice, prayed often, and seemingly with great 
fervency. His eyes were fixed attentively towards the heavens, and his hands held up in 
a supplicating posture : the ceremony ended with the son’s cutting up the ox into small 
pieces, the greatest part of which he distributed among tlie poor slaves belonging to his 
father and himself, reserving some of the best pieces for his own use. U pon the w hole, I 
saw so many circumstances in this Madngasearian sacrifice, so exactly resembling those 
described in the Old Testament, as offered up by the Jews, that I could not turn my 
thoughts back to the original without being sensibly struck by the exactness of the copy.” 

The French have several times attcinjitcil to make settlements in Madagascar, but without 
success. 

They would in a similar manner have abandoned Mauritius, an island about 400 miles 
to tlie ca.st of Madagascar, if, in 1735, tlic famous jM. de la Ilourdonnais had not been 
sent thither, with the title of governor general of the French islands. 

He found this island in the worst state possible, thinly inhabited, by a lazy set of }»coplt^ 
who equally hated industry and peace, and who were continually flattt;ring this man to 
his face, and belying him wh(?revcr and us far as they durst. He gave himself no trouble 
about this, having once I'onud the means to make himself obeyed, he saw' the vast im¬ 
portance of the island, he conceived that it might he settled to great advantage, and with¬ 
out so much as expecting the thanks of those for whom he laboured, he began to execute 
this great design. His first step was to bring over black boys from Madagascar, whom 
he caretully trained up in good firiiiciplcs, nnd in continual exercise, by which he rendered 
them so good soldiers that he very quickly obliged the Marones or wild negroe.s either to 
submit or quit the island; he taught Uie planters to cultivate tiieir liv:ds to advantage, he, 
by an aqueduct, brought fresh water to the sea-side; and whereas they had not so much 
as u boat at his coming thither, he made a vei*y fine dock, where he not only built sloops 
and large vessels, but even a .ship of the burden of 500 ton. However incredible it uiay 
.seem, yet it is certainly fact, that in the space of five years he converted this country into 
a paradise, that had been a mere wilderness for 5000, and this in spite of the inliabitanis 
and of the company, wiio being onginnlly prejudiced by them, behaved ill to Jiim at his 
return. He soon made the cardinal de Fleury, however, sensible of the true state of 
things, and compelled the company to acknowledge, though they did not reward his ser¬ 
vices. He afterwards returned into the Indies, and perfected tlic work he had begun, 
and to him it is owing that the isle of France was rendered one of the finest and most 
important spots upon the globe. Here no coffee is raised, but by the indefiitigable industry 
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of M. de la Bouroonnais; sugar, indigo, pei)per, and cotton (whidi are not at Bourbon) 
cAmc to be cultivated with success. Since the departure of the most excellent governor, 
the plantations have been neglected, and are fallen off; but if a proper spirit of activity 
raised amiong the inhabitants, they might soon he made to resume their flourishing 
appearance. Mines of iron have been discovered in the mountains, near the great plain, 
in tiic north-east part of the island ; and these mountains affording in great abundance 
the necessary fuel, forges liavc been erected ; but the iron produced is of a very inferior 
quality, it being brittle, and only fit for making cannon-balls and bomb-shells. Black 
cattle, sheep, and goats are [ireservctl with difficulty; the first generally die before they 
have been a year in the island, and this occasions frequent importations of them from 
Mada^scar and other parts. Common domestic poulti^ breed in great plenty, and with 
fish and Untie furnish a great part of the food of the European inhabitants. 

The isle of Bourimn lies also to the cast of Madagascar; i^ has a hot climate, hut h 
very salubrious air, and a vciy fertile soil, producing abundance of Turkey corn and rice. 
It has also fruits of various kinds, and a plenty of most sorts of catfic. In 1763 it had 
about £0,()00 inhabitants, and was of considerable iKincfit to the French East India company. 

The Comora islands lie between the north end of the island of Madagascar and the 
coast of Zanquebar, from 10*^ to 1.5° of south latitude. Authors differ greatly mtli regard 
to their number, some sficaking of three, others of five, and some of eight of these islands. 
Tiiey all abound in horned cattle, sneep, hogs, and a variety of fruits common in warm 
countries; they arc said also to produce a kind of rice, which turns of a violet colour when 
boiled. Tlte most remarkable of them, and which the Europeans are best acquainted 
with, is Uic island of Johanna. 
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BOOK XII. 

South Amf.uica. 


CHAPTER I. 


Surinam. 


COUTH AMERICA is an extensive peninsula, connected with North America by 
^ the isthmus of Dhrien, and divided between Holland, France, Portugal, the native 
inhabitants, and Spain, in the following manner: to the Dutch belongs Surinam, to the 
French Cayenne, the Portuguese possess Br^il, the natives Amazonia and Patagonia, 
while the empire of the Spaniards extends over Paraguay, Chili, Peru, and Terra l^ma. 
Of each of these countries we shall treat in their order. 

The province of Surinam Or Dutch Guiana Ir situated between 5° and 7° north ladtudc, 
having tlie mouth of the Oronoko and the Atlantic on the north; Cayenne on the east; 
Amazonia on the south; and Terra Firma on the west. 

The Dutch claim the whole coast from the mouth of Oronoko to the river Marowyne, 
on which arc situated their colonics of Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam: the 
latter begins with the river Saramacha and ends with the Marowyne, including a length of 
coast of 1£0 miles. 

In the months of September, October, and November the climate is unhealthy, particu¬ 
larly for strangers : the common diseases are putrid and commoh fevers, the dry bclly-ncb, 
and the dropsy. 

This province is finely intersected by rivers and creeks, and has an excellent soil, so 
that it is capable of producing an abundance of sugar, indigo, rice, tobacco, gums, dyes, 
and medicinal plants, but that it has been badly managed, and most of the plantations are 
mortgaged. The rivers abound with fish, some of which arc good at certain seasons of the 
year; there is plenty of turtle. The woods abound with plenty of deer,* hares, rabbits, a 
kind of buffalo, and two species of wild hogs, one of which, the peccary, is remarkable for 
having its navel on the back. 

The woods are infested with several species of tygers, hut with no other dangerous oi 
ravenous animals. The rivers are rendered dangerods by alligators, from four to .seven 
feet long; and a man was a short time since crushed between the jaws of a fish, but its 
name is not known. Scorpions and tarantulas are found here of a large size and great 
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venom, and other insects widiout number, some ot them very dangerous and troublesome. 
The tosporific eel, the touch of which, by meana^of tiic bare hand or any conductor, has the 
cftect of a strong electrical shock. Serpents alsos some of which arc venomous, and others, 
as has been asserted by many credible persons^ are from i25 to 50 feet long. In the 
woods are monkeys, the sloth, and parrots, in all their varieties, also some birds of beau¬ 
tiful plumage, amot^ othei's the flamingo, but few or no singing birds. 

Paramirabo, situated on Suiinam river, four leagues from the sea, north latitude 6'^, 
west longitude 55“ from Greenwich, is the principal town in Surinam. It contains about 
2000 whites, one half of whom are Jews, and 8000 slaves. 'I’ho houses are principally of 
wood, some few have glass windows, but generally thuy have wooden shutters. The streets 
arc spacioas aud straight, and planted on each side with orange or tamarind trees. 

About 70 miles from the sea, on the .same river, is a village of about 40 or 50 houses, 
inhabited by Jews ; this village and the town above mentioned, with the intervening plan¬ 
tations, contain all the inhal)itants in this colony, which amount to 2,.>00 whites and 40,000 
slaves. The buildings on tlic plantations are many of them costly, convenient, and airy. 
The country round is thinly inhabited with the native Indian.s, a harmless friendly race of 
beings : they are in general short of stature, but remarkably well made, of a light copper 
colour, straight black hair, without beards, high eheek-bones, aud broad shoulders. In their 
cars, noses, and hair, the women wear ornaments of silver, &c. llotli men and women go 
naked. One nation or tribe of them tie t)ie lower part of the legs of the female chidreu, 
when young, with 91 cord bound very tight, for the breadth of six inciics about the ancle, 
which is never afterwards taken off, but to put on a new one, by which means the flesh, 
which should otherwise grow on that part of the leg, increases the calf to a great size, 
and leaves the bone below nearly bare: this, though it must render,them very weak, is 
reckoned a great beauty by tlicin. Tlie language of the Indians appears to be very soft. 
They arc mortal enemies to every kind of labour, but nevertheless manufacture a few 
articles, such as very fine cotton hammocks, carthern water-pots, baskets, a red or yellow 
dye, called roucau, and some other trifles, all which they exchange for such articles as they 
stand in need of. 

They paint tlicmsclves red, and some arc curiously figured with black. Their food con¬ 
sists chiefly of fish, and crabs, and cassava, of which they plant great quantities, and tliis 
is almost the only produce they attend to. I'liey cannot be said to be absolutely wander¬ 
ing tribes, but their huts being merely a few cross sticks covered with branches, so siS to 
defend them from the rain and sun, they frequently quit their habitations, if they sec 
occasion, and establish them elsewhere. They do not shun the whites, and have been 
serviceable against the runaway negroes. 

'riiis colony w'as not immediately subject to the states general, but under a company in 
Holland, called the directors of Surinam, who appointed the governor and all the oflicers, 
both civil and militaty. It was first possessed by the Frertch, as early as the year 1630 
or 40, and was abandoned by them on account of its unhealthy climate. In the year 1650 
it was taken by some Englishmen, and in 1662 a charter grant was made of it by 
Charles II. About this time it was considerably augmented by the settlement of a miqi- 
ber of Jews, who had been driven out of Cayenne and the Brazils, whose descendants, 
witli (^cr Jews, compose at present one half of the white inhabitants of the colony, and 
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arc allowed great pnvileges. In 166? it was taken by the^ Dutch, and the English 
having got possession about the same time of the then Dutch colony of New York, each 
party retained its conquest; the English planters most of them retired to Jamaica, leaving 
their slaves behind them, whose language is still English, but so coniipted as not to be 
understood at first by an Englishman. 
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UfLVPTER II. 

Cayenne. 

/"CAYENNE is bounded north and cast by the Atlantic oceari; south by tlie Amazonia r 
and west by Cuiuna or Surinam. It extends 240 miles along the coast of Guiana, 
aiid nearly 300 miles* within land, lying between the equator and the 5” of north latitude. 

The land along the coast is low, and very subject to inundations during the rainy 
seasons, from the multitudes of rivers which rush down from the mountains with great 
impetuosity. Here the atmosphere is very hot, moist, and unAvholesomc, especially where 
the woods are not cleared away ; but on the higher parts, where the trees are cut down, 
and the ground laid out in plantations, the air is more healthy, and the heat greatly miti¬ 
gated by the sea breezes, The soil in many parts is venr fertile, producing sugar, tobacco, 
Indian corn, fruits, and other necessaries oflife. 

In 1635 the French took possession of an island upon this coast, called also Cayenne. 
They were influenced in’ this measure by the expectation of discoveing a country called 
Dcldorado, which was supposed to contain greater riches in gold and precious stones than 
ever Cortes aiid Pizarro had found in Mexico and Peru; but as the settlers have met 
with a succession of misfortunes, it has never risen to any great degree of opulence. 

The island of Cayenne is about 16 leagues in circumference, and is only parted from 
the continent by two rivers. By a particular formation, uncommon in islands, the land is 
highest near the water side, and low in the middle. Hence the land i.s so full of morasses 
that all the t omniunication of it between the different parts of it is impossible, without 
taking a great circuit. There arc some small tracts of an excellent soil, to be found here 
and there, but the generality is dry, sandy, and soon exhausted. The only town in the 
colony is defended by a covert way, a large ditch, a very good mud rampart, and five 
bastions. In the middle of the town is a pretty considerable eminence, of which a re^ 
doubt has been made, that is called the fort. The entrance into the liarbour is tlirough 
a narrow channel, and ships can only get in at high water, owing to the rocks and reefii 
that are scattered about thi.s pass. 

The first produce of Cayenne was the amotto, from the produce of which the colonists 
procTOded to that of cottem, indigo, and lastly sugar. It was the first of all the French 
colonies that attempted to cultivate coffee: Bie coffec-trcc was brought from Surinam in 
T^i, by some deserters from Cayenne, who purchased their pardon by so doing. Ten 
or tw'blve years after they planted the cocoa; wc liavc very little account of the produce 
with respect to quantity, but as fiir back as the year 1752 there were exported from 
Cayenne "260^541 pounds of amotto, 80,363 pounds of sugar, 17,919 pofinds of cotton, 
£6,881 pounds of coffee, 91,916 pounds of cocoa, 6lS trees for timber, and 104 (daulcs. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
Brazil. 

territory is situated between the equator and 35'* south latitude, and 60® west 
longitude. It is about 1,560 miles in length and 1000 in breadth, but measuring 
along the coast it is 2000 miles long, and is bordered with mountains, that open from time 
to time, and form good harbours, where vessels may lie in safety. 

It is bounded by the mouth of the river Amazon and the Atlantic ocean on the north; 
and by the same ocean on the east; on the south by the river Plata ; on the west by 
morasses, lakes, torrents, rivers, and mountmns, which separate it from Amazonia and the 
Spanish possessions. On the coast are three small islands, wlicre ships touch for pro¬ 
visions on their voyage to the South Seas, viz. Fernando, St. Bafbaro, and St. Catharine’s. 

It was accidentally discovered by tire Portuguese in 1500. Emanuel, king of Portugal, 
had equipped a sejuadron of 15 sail, carrying 1200 soldiers and sailors, destined for the 
East Indies, under the conduct of Peter Alvarez Cabral This admiral, quitting Lisbon 
on the 9th of March, 1500, struck out to sea, to avoid the coast of Guinea, and steered 
his course southward, that he might the more easily turn tlic Cape of Good Hope. On 
the 24th of April he got sight of the continent of South of A’mcrica, which he 
judged to be a large island at .some distance from the coast of Africa. Coa^tlng along 
for some time, he ventured to send a boat on .shore, and was astonished to observe tlie 
inhabitants entirely ditferent from the Africans in features, hair, and complexion. It was 
found, however, impmcticablc to seize upon any of the Indians, who retired with great 
celerity to the mountains on the approach of the Portuguese; yet as the sailors had dis¬ 
covered a good harbour, the admiral thought proper to come to an anchor, and called the 
bay Puerto Seguro. Next day he sent another boat on shore, and had the good fortune 
to lay hold on two of the native.s, wlmtn he clothed and treated kiiully, and dismissed, to 
make a proper report to their countrymen. The stratagem bad the desired effect; the 
Indians having heard the relation of the pri.soiier.s, immediately crowded to the shore, 
singing, dancing, and sounding horns of diderent kinds,- which induced Cabral to land, 
and take solemn possession, in the name of his Portugue.se majesty. 

As soon as the court of Lisbon had ordered a survey to be taken of the harbours, bays, 
rivers, and coasts of Brazil, and was convinced that the country afforded neither gold nor 
silver, they held it in such contempt that they sent thither none but condemned criminals 
and al)andoned women. Two ships were sent every year from Portugid, to carry the 
refuse of the kingdom to this new world, and to bring home parrots, anil wood.s for the 
dyers and cabinet-makers. Ginger w as afterw ards adilcd, but soon after prohibited, lest. 
it should interfere with the sale of the same article from India. 

Iti 1548 the Jews, many of whom had taken refuge in Portugal,, beginning to be perse¬ 
cuted by the inquisition, were stript of their possessions and banished to Brazil. Here, 
however, they were not entirely forsaken; many of them found kind relations and faithful 
. Vot. IL 7 C 
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friend?, others, who were known to bo men of probity and understanding, obtained money 
in advance from incrcliants of different nations, with wliom they hail formerly had trans« 
actions. By the as.sistancc of somo‘ent^rptrlsing men, tliey were enabled to cultivate 
sugar-canes, which they first procured from the island of Madeira. Sugar, which till then 
had been u.scd only in medicine, became an article: of lu.\nry; princes and great men 
were all eager to procure themselves this species of indulgence. Thb circumstance proved 
favourable to Brazil, and cnafilcd it to extend its .sugar plantations. The court of Lislxjn-, 
notwithstanding its prejudices, began to be .sensible that a colony might be beneficial to 
the inothcf-country, without producing gold or silver; and this settlement, which had been 
wholly left to the capricious maiiagemont of the colonists, was now thought to deserve some 
«nd of attention; and, accordingly, Thomas dc Souza was sent thither in 1.549, to regu¬ 
late and superintend it. 

This able governor began by reducing these men, who had always H/ed in a state of 
anarchy, into proper subordination, and bringing their scattered plantations closer together i 
after which he apidied himself to acquire some infoniiation respecting the natives ,witli 
whom he knew he must be necessarily engaged, either in traffic or war. This it wa.«» no 
easy liiatter to accomplish. Brazil was full of small nations, some of which inhabited 
the fore.sts, and others lived iii the plains and along the rivers; some had settled habita¬ 
tions, but the greater number of them led a roving life, and most of them hwl no inter¬ 
course iwth each other. It is not to be supposed that such people M'ould be at all dis¬ 
posed to submit to the yoke which the Portuguese wanted to put upon them. At first they 
only declined all intercourse with these strangers; but finding thcmselve-s pursued, in 
order to be made slaves, and to be employed in the labour of the field, they took the 
resolution to murder and devour all the Europeans they covld seize upon. The friends 
and relations of tlic savages that were taken prisoners also ventured to make frequent 
attempts to rescue them, arid were Sometimes successful, so that the Portuguese were 
forced to attend to the double employments of labour and war. 

Souza, by building San Salvador, gave a centre to the colony ; but the honour of set¬ 
tling, extending, and making it really usefiil to the mother-country was reserved for the 
Jesuits who attended him. These men, who, for their arts of insinuation ami addreas, 
have been equalled by none, dispersed themselves among the Indians. When any of the 
niissionarics Were murdered, they were immediately replaced by others, and seeming to 


be inspired only with sentiments of ptace and charity, the Indians, ii> process of tinio, 
grew hot onlv familiar but passionately fond of them. As the missionaries were too ffcw 
iq miiriber to transact all the busine.ss thenfiselves, they frequently deputed some of ,tlie 
nio.^ liitelligeiit Indians in their stead. These men having distributed hatchets, knives, 


and jodking-gla.sscs among the savages they met with, represented the.. Portuguese a^, a 
harmrc.ss, humane, and gr)od .sort of people. i J '* 

'The prosperity of the colony of Brazil, which was visible to .all Europe, excited the 
etrv^ of the French, Spaniards, and Dutch successively; the latter indeed bid. falfe^t 
thri conquest 6f the whole; but after the revolution, which placed the duke of Bragan;^ 
on the throne of Portugal, the Portuguese expelled ll»e Dutch, and have ever since re- 
t^iilicd the possession of the country. 
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fimil ia divided into the following provinces or captainships, a« they are called, viz. 
Pant, Managnano, Siara, ..Rip . Grande, Parejba, Tamarica, Fernambucca, Seregippe, 
Bahia, Porto Seguro, Esperito, Santo, Rio de Janeiro, St. Vincent, and Del Rey. 

The harbours pf Brazil are, Panambuco, All Sain^Sy Rio Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, 
the harbour of Gabriel, and the port of St. Salvador ; and with re.sp©ct to rivers, there 
are a great number of noble streams, which unite with tlie rivers Amazon and Plata, be¬ 
sides otlicrs which fall into tlie Atlantic ocean. 

The climate of Brazil., has been described by two eminent naturalists, Piso and Mar¬ 
grave, M'ho observed it with a philosophical accuracy, to be temperate and mild, when 
compared with that of Africa ; they ascribe this chiefly to the refreshing wind which blows 
continually trom the sea. The air is not only cool but chilly through the night, .so that 
the natives kindle a fire every evening in their huts. As the rivers in this country annually 
overflow' their banks, and leave a sort of slime upon the lands, the soil here must be in 
many places amazingly rich, and this corresponds with the best information upon the 
subject. The vegetable productions arc Indian corn, sugar-canes, tobacco, indigo, hides 
ipecacuana, balsam, Brazil-wood, which is of a red colour, hard, and dry, and is chiefly 
used in dyeing, but not the red of the best kind. Here is also the yellow fustic, of use in 
dyeing yellow, and a beautiful piece of speckled wood, made use of in cabinet-work. Here 
are five diftcrent sorts of palm-trees,, some curious ebony, and a great variety of cotton- 
trees. This country abounds in honied cattle, winch arc hunted for thcii* hides onjy, flO.OOO 
being sent annually into Europe. There arc also a plenty of deer, hares, and other game. 
Amongst the wild beasts found here arc lygers, porcupines, janonocras, and a fierce ani¬ 
mal, somewhat like a greyhound ; monkeys, sloths, and tlie topirassou, a ci*eaturc betVvecn 
a bull and an ass, but wdthout boms, and entirely harmless ; the flesh is very goo<l, and has 
the flavour of beef. There is a numberless variety of fowl, wild and tame, in this country; 
among these are turkeys, fine white hens, and ducks. The remarkable bii ds are the hum¬ 
ming-bird, the lankina, sometimes called the unicorn bird, for its having a horn, two or 
tlirce inches long, growing out of its forehead, the guira, famous for often changing it» 
colour, being first black, ^en ash-coloured, next white, afterwards scarlet, and last of all 
crimson, which colours grow richer and deeper the .longer the bird lives. Among the 
abundance of fish with which tiie sea, lakes, and rivers of this country are stored, i.s the 
globe-fish, so called from its form, which is so beset with spines, like a hedgehog, that it 
bids defiance to all fish of prey. But the most remarkable creature is thcseji-bhuldcr, so 
called because it resembles one, and swims on the surface of tlie waves ; the inside is 
filled with' air, except a small quantity of water tiiat serves to poise it. The skin is very 
thin and transparent, and, like a bubble raised in the watci> reflects all the coioms of the 
sky. Brazil breeds a, great variety of servients and venomous creatures, among which are 
the Indian salamander, a four legged insect, the sting of whidi is mortaltlie ibivaboca, 
a species of serpent, about' seven yards long, atuljuilf a yard in circumference, whose poison 
is. instantaneously fatal; the rattle-snake, which there , attains an enormous size; the hhoyd,. 
or roe-buck snake, which, authors inform us, are capable of .swallowing a roe-buck ivhole 
with its horns, being between 20 and :i0 feet in iruglli, and two yard.s in circumference. 
Besides these there are many other insects and serpents, of a dangerous and venoniouft> 
nature. 
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The gotd and diamond mines are but a recent discovery; they were first opened in 
the year 1681, and have since yielded above 5,000,000/^ sterling annually; of which 
sum a fifth belongs to tlie crown. So plentiful are diamonds in this country that the 
court of Portugal has found it necessaiy to restrain their importation, to prevent too 
great a diminution of their value. 

St. Salvador is the capital of Brazil. This city has a noble, spacious, and commodious 
haVlio'ur, is built on a hi^ and steep rock, having the'upori 'one side, and a lake, 
fohning‘a;cre.scent, on the other. The situation malciis it; m' a 'm'Ann^, iniprcgnablc by 
nature;‘nnd the Poftuguesp have, besides, add^ to irvl^i-y’itfohg fortifications; it Is 
populous, magnificent, and, bcybnd comparison, the ihort'ga/tmdf^^fileirt'ih all Brazil. 

The trade of Brazil is very great, and increases every year, llic Portuguese have 
opporlunitics of supplying themselves with slaves for (hoif sdv^aV Works at a much 
cheaper, rate than any other European power Uiat has settlements in Arnica, they being 
the only European nation tliat has established colonies in Afi-ica, fi'oni whence they 
im^rt as many as 40,000 negroes annually. 

The ejrcessivc confluence of people to the Brazil colonies, as well from other countrica 
as from Portugal, not only enlarge.*; the imports of gold, diamonds, sugar, tobacco, hides, 
•drugs, ahd medicines, but is of still greater impbftance as a drain for European' commodi¬ 
ties an^Wnufactures. 

The native, Brazilians' arc about the .size of the Etiropeans, hut not so stOut: they are 
subject to fewer distempers, and are long lived ; they wear no clothing; the w’omcn wear 
their hair extremely long, the iiicn cut theirs short; the women w ear bracelets of bones, 
of a beautiful white, the men necklaces of the same ; the women paint their faces, anti 
the men their bodies. The food of tlie Brazilians is very simple ; they live upon shell¬ 
fish by the §ea-side, along the fivers by fisfilng, and in the forests by hunting ; and when 
tltcsc fail, they live upon cassava and other roots. They are extremely fond of dancing 
and other amusements, and these amusements are not intornipted by the w'orship of a 
Supreme Being; for it is said they knoAv of none, nor is theif tranquillity disturbed by 
the dread of a future state, of which they liave no idea. They hhve, however, their 
magicians, who, by-strange contortions, so far work upon the credulity of the people as to 
throw tlrem into violent convulsions. If the impostures of these magicians arc detected, 
they are immediately put to death, which serves, in some measure, to check tlie spirit of 
deceit. Every Brazilian takes as many w ives as he chooses, and puts them away when fte 
gets tired of them. When the w omen lie in, they keep their bed but a day 6r twO; 
then the mother, hanging the child to her neck in a cotton scarf, returns to hef usual 
occupation without any kirrd of inconvenience. Travellers arc received with distinguished 
marks of civility by the native Brazilians ; wherever they go they are 'surfounded with 
women, who wash their feet, and welcome them with the most obligliig Expressions. 
Hut it would be an unpardonable affront if they should leave the family where they were 
iirst entertained, in hopes of better accommodation in another. Some of fficse virtues, 
however, were more applicable to these natives before they were corrupted by an inter¬ 
course with the Europeans. 
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Native America — . Ama'^tonia 
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MAZONIA, which-its name frcmi the /(lile pf iu being inliRbiteci by A 
nation of warlike, situated in the equator and 20'* south latitude f its 

length is 1400 miles, and its^ hreadth,; 900 miles; it is bounded on the the nprth by Terra 
Firma and Guiana; bn the east by Brazil; on the south by Paraguay; and on the west 
by Peru. ... ... 


Ihe air is cooler th^^could be expected, considering it is situated in the torrid zpne; 
this is partly owing, to tJie.lieayy raiiu, which occasion the rivers to overflow their banks 
one lialf of the year.; and, partly to the cloudiness of the weather, which obscures the bun 
great pai t of the time he is above tlie horizon. During the rainy season the country is 
subject to dreadful, storms of thunder amd lightning. 

1 he soil is extremely fertile, producing cocoa-nuts, pine-apples, bananas, plantains, and 
a great variety of tropical fruits; cedar, red-wood, pak, ebony, logwood, and rnanj other 
sorts of dyeing w’ood; together with tobacco, sugar-canes, cotton, potatoes, balsam^, 
honey, See. The woods abound with tygers, wild boars, buffaloes, deer, and game of 
various kinds. The rivers and lakes abound with fish. Here are‘also sea-cows aiid 
turtles; but the crocodiles and water-serpents render fishing a. dangerous employment. 

1 he river Amazon is the largest in the known world. Tbis river, so famods for the 
lengtii of its course, tliis gieat vassal of the sea, to which it brings the tribute it has 
received from so many of its own tributaries, seems to be produced by innumerable tor¬ 
rents, which rush down with amazing impetuosity from the eastern declivity of tlie Andes, 
and unite in a .spacious plain to form this immense river. In its progress of 3300 miles, 
it receives the water of a prodigious number of rivers, some of which come from far, and 
are very broad and deep. It is interspersed with an infinite number of islands, w’hich are 
too often overflowed to admit of culture; it falls into the Atlantic ocean under the equator, 
and is there 150 miles broad. 


The natives of this country, like all the other Americans, are of a good stature, having 
handsome features, long black hair, and copper complexions. I'hey arc said to have a 
taste for the imitative arts, and especially painting and sculpture, and make good mechanic.': 
Their cordage is made of the barks of trees, and their sails of cotton, their hatchets of 
tortoise shells ^r hard stones, their chissels, planes, and wimbles of the horns and teeth 
of wild beasts, and their canoes arc trees hollowed ; they spin and weave cotton cloth, 
build their houses with wood and clay, and thatch them with reeds ; their arms in general 
are darts and javelins, bows and arrow-s, with targets of cane dr fish slHns: The several 
nafions arc governed by their chiefs dr casiques, it being observable-that the monat'clual 
form of government has prevailed almost universally, both among antient and modci ii 
barbarians, doubtless on account of its superior advantages wnth respect to w an and rapine, 
and as requiring a much less refined policy than the republican system, and therefore 
best adapted to the savage state ; the regalia which distinguish the chiefs are a crown of 
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parrots’ feathers, a chain of. tigers teeth or claws, whicli liangs round tlic w'aist, and a 
wooden sword, which, according to some authors, were intended for hieroglyphics. 

Patagonia is situated between 3.5° and 54° south latitude; its length is 1100 miles, and 
its breadth 350; it is bounded north by Chili and Paraguay ; east by the Atlantic ooean ; 
south by the straits of Magellan ; west by the Pacific ocean. 

The climate is said to he much colder in this country timn in the north, under the 
same parallels of latitude, which is imputed to the Andes, which pass through it, being 
covered witii eternal snow; it is almost impossible to say what the soil would produce, as 
it is not at all cultivated by the natives. The northern parte are covered with wood, 
among which is an inexhaustible fund of large timber; but towaixls the south it is said 
that there is not a single tree large enough to be of use to mechanics; there arc, however, 
good pastures, which feed incredible numbars of horned cattle and horses, first carried 
there by the Spaniards, and now increased in an amazing degree. 

^It is inhabited by a variety of Indian tribes, among which are the Patagons, from whom 
the country takes its name, the Pm^ipas, and the Cossores; they all live upon fish and 
game, and what the earth produces spontaneously: their huts are thatched, and, notwith- 
s^ding the rigour of the climate, they wear no other dothes than a mantle made of 
seal.-sjoA, or of the^skin of some beast, and that they throw off when they are in action ; 
thpy^ife^excee^inmy hardy, brave, and active, making use of their arms, which are bows 
and arrgW^ beaded with flints, with amazing dexterity. 

. CQuii^y IS said to be inhabitei i by a race of giants, or at least of men whose stature 
^ of the other natives of South America. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Spavish America — . . pARAotiAY, CiiiLi, Peru, Terra Firma. 

T^AUAfJUAV is situated between 1$^ and 37* south latitude; and SO'* and 7S®*wc8t 

*- longitude; its length is IS00 miles, and its bl*eadth 1000. It is bounded pn fHe 
north by Amazonia; on the east by Brazil; on the south by Patagonia; and on the west 
by Chili and Peru. 

It is divided into six provinces ; viz. Paraguay, Parana, Guaira, Uragua, Tucutnatt, and 
Rio de la Plata. 

This country, besides an infinite numbhr of small rivers, is watered by three, principal 
ones, Paragua, Uuragua, and I’arana,'which, united near tlie sea, form th^ famous IRio 
dc la Plata, or Plate river, and wbidh annually overflow the banks, and, on their recess, 
leave them enriched with a slime, that produces the greatest plenty of whatever is 
mitted to it. . . , . 

This vast tract is fiir from being wholly subdued, or planted by the Spaniards ; there 
arc many parts in a great degree unknown to tliem, or to any other people ; thc'principal 
province of which we have any knowledge is that which is called Rid do la. Plata, , towards 
the mouth of the above-mentioned riyers^; this province, with all the adjaccik.parts, is .one 
continued plain, for several hundred miles, extremely fertile, and produces CPttprj, in great 
quantities ; tobacco, and the valuable herb called paraguay, with a variety of fruits; and 
tlic prodigious rich pastures, in which are bred such herds of cattle, that, it is said, tlie 
iMdes of the beasts are all that is properly bought, the carcase being, in a manner, given 
into the bargain. A horse, sonic time ago, might be bought for a dollar, and the usual 
price of a bullock, chosen out of a herd of two or three hundred, was only four rialls. But, 
contrary to the general nature of America, this country is destitute of woods. Tlie air is 
remarkably sweet and serene, and the waters of I-a Plata arc equally pure and wholesome. 

The Spaniards first discovered this country by sailing uji the river La Plata in 1515, 
and founded the town of Buenos Ayres, so called on account 6f the excellence of the air, 
on the sontli ride of the river, 50 leagues within its mouth, where it is seven Iragncv! 
broad. Tliis is one of tlie most considerable towns in South America, the capital of this 
country, and the only place of traffic to the south of Brazil. Here \vc meet w ith the, 
nierciisints of Europe aiid Peru, but no regular fleet comes iiitlier, a.s to the other parts of 
South Anu?rica; two, or, at nmst, three register ships make the w hole of their regular 
intercourse w itli Europe; 'thoir*returriS are very valuable, consistingof the gold and silver 
of Chill and Peru, .sugar, and bides: those who have carried on a cont^aband trade to 
this city have found it more advaqtagpous thari any other; the benefit of this contraband 
is now wholly in tlic hand^ of Portuguese, %lio keep ma^zincs for that purpose in 
such parts of Brazil as lie near Bi'is counby. 

Buenos Ayres is regularly bu%jts streets are wide, the houses arc extremely low, and 
each of them is accommodated with a garden. The public and private buildings, which, 
6*0 year's ago, were all made of earth, are of more solid and commodious construction, 
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uince the natives Iiave learned the art of making brick and lime. Tlie number of inhabi¬ 
tants is about 30,000. One'side of the town is defended by a fortress, W'itlj the garrisoa 
of 6 or 700 men; the ships get to it by sailing up a river that wants deptii, is full of 
isJaiuis, shoals, and rocks, and where storms arc inoic frequent and more dreadful Ilian on 
the ocean. It is necessary to anchor every night on the spot where they come, and oa 
the most moderate days a pilot must go to sound the way for the ship; after having sur¬ 
mounted these difficulties, the ships are obliged, at the distance of three leagues from the 
town, to put their goods on board some light vessel, and to go to refit, and to w-ait for their 
cargoes at Incunado dc Barragan, situated seven or eight leagues below. 

Paraguay sends annually into tlie kingdom of Perur as many as 1500 or 2000 mules : 
they travel over dreary deserts, for the distance of 8 or 900 leagues. 

About the middle of the 17th centurj’, the Jesuits represented to the court of Spain, 
that the want of success in their mission was owing to tiie scandal, which the immorality 
of the Spaniards never failed to give, and to the hativd which their insolent behaviour 
caused in the Indians; they insinuated, that, were it not for those obstacles, the empire 
of the gospel might, by their labours, have been extended into the most unknown parts 
of America; and that ail those countries might be sbbducd to bis Catholic majesty’s 
obedience, without expence and without force. This remonstrance met with success ; 
the sphere of their labours was marked out, and the governors of the adjacent provinces 
hatl orders not, to interfere, nor to sufier any Spaniards to enter into this pale, without 
licences from the fathers; they, on tiicir part, agreed to pay a certain capitation taxj in 
proportion to tlieir flock, and to send a certain number to the king's w orks, whenever they 
shall he demanded, and the missions should become populous enough to supply them. 

t)n, these terms these Jesuits gladly entered upon the scene of action, and opened their 
spiritual campaign; they began by gathering together about 50 wandering families, whuiu 
tliey persuaded to settle, anil they united them into a little township. This was tire slight 
foundation, upon wluch they built a superstructure which auia/ed the world, and added 
much to their power, at the same time that it occasioned much envy against their society. 
For, when they ii.id made the beginning, they laboured with such indefatigable pains, and 
«ich .luasterly policy, that, by degrees, they mollified the minds ofthemo.st savage nations, 
fixed the most randding, and subdued, those to their govcrnujcnt w ho had long disdaii'icd 
to suhinit to the arms of the Spaniards and Portuguese : they prevailed upon thousands of 
various dispersed, tribe.s. to-embrace tlicir rcli^on, and these soon induced others to follow 
their^example, magnityiug the peace and tranquillity they enjoyed, under the direction of. 
the fathers. 

Owr limUs do not permit us to trace w ith precision all the step.s-which w'cre taken hr 
(he uceomplishmejiit of so extraordinary a conquest over the bodies and'mipds of men. 
Tim left notiimg undone that, could confinn their.subjection, or that could increase- 

their numberand, it« said, th^ above 340,000 families lived in obedience, and expressed 
an awe, hoixi^ring upon adoration, yet procured without any violence or constraint; that 
the Indians were iustructed iix.the, military art, and could raise 60,000 men well armed ; 
tbat they lived j’n .towi^s, were regularly clad, laboured in agriculture, exercised manufac¬ 
tures,, some even aspired to the elegant arts, and that nothing could equal their submissioix 
to autlK>rity, .rscept ,diejr.contentment under it,.. 
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In the year 1757, wh^n part of this territory yfas ceded by Spain to the crown of Por¬ 
tugal, in exchange for St. Sacrament, tp ipake ^e Uragua .the boundaiy. of tlieir posses¬ 
sions, the Jesuits refused tp comply with this division, or to suffer themselves to be trans¬ 
ferred from one hand to another, like cattle, without their own consent.. We were 
informed by the Spanish Gazette, that the Indians actually took up arms, but, notwith¬ 
standing the exactness of their discipline, they were easily, and with considerable slaughter, 
defeated by the European troojjs who were sent to quell them; and, in 1767, tlie Jesuits 
were removed from America, by royal authority, and their late subjects were put upon the 
.■’ume footing with the rest of tlie inhabitants of the country. 

C’hili is situated between C5°and 45** south latitude, and 65® and 85® w'cst longitude ; 
its length is IQO'O miles, and its greatest breadth 580; it is bounded on the north by 
Peru ; on the cast' by Paraguay or La Plata; on the south by Patagonia; and on the 
west by the Pacific ocean. It lies on both sides of the Andes ; Chili Proper lies on the 
west, and Cuvo or Cutio on the east; the principal towns in the former are St. Jago and 
Bfddivia, in the latter St. John de Fronlicra. 

The Sjjaniards, after overrunning Peru, made various attempts, in the middle of the 
l6th century, to conquer this country ; the Chilesians, however, continued tlic war for 
50 years, and at lust obliged thim to abandon all tlioughts of extending their conquests, 
i.nd reduced them to cover their frontiers, by erecting forts at proper distances. 

The Spanish colonies in Chili are dispersed on the borders of tijc South sea; they 
are parted from Peru l»y a desert 80 leagues in breadth, and bounded on the soutli by the 
island of Chilo, at the extremity next the straits of Magellan : there arc no settlements on 
the coast, except those of Baldivia, Conception island, Valparaiso, and Coquimbo or La 
Serena, wliich are all sea-ports. In the inland country is St. Jago, the capital of tlie 
colony. 'Fhere is no culture nor habitation at any distance from these towns ; the 
buildings in the whole province are low, made of unburnt brick, and mostly thatched; 
this practice is observed on account of the frequent earthquakes, and is properly adapted 
to the nature of the climate, as well as to the indolence of the inhabitants. 

The climate of Chili is one of the most wholesome in the whole world; the vicinity of- 
the Cordilleras gives it such a tielightful temperature as could not othenvisc be expected 
ill that latitude. Though gohl mines arc found in it, their richness has been too much 
extolled, their produce never exceeds 218,750 pounds per annum. The soil is prodir 
giously fertile. All the European fruits have improved in tliat happy climate y the. 
wine would be excellent, if nature were properly assisted by art, and the corn harvest is 
reckoned a bad one, when it does not yield a hundred fold, Witli all Uicsc advantages. 
Chili has no direct intercourse w ith Spain ; their trade is confined to Peru, Paraguay, and, 
the savages on their frontiers. With these last they exchange'their less valuable conimo-. 
dities for oxcfl', liorses, and tlieir own children, whom they arc ready to part with for th^ 
most trifling things. This province supplies Peru with ^Cat plenty of hides, dried fruit„, 
copper, salt-mcai, horses, hemp, lard, wlicat, and goId‘ in excTiahgc, it receives tobacco, 
&ugar, cocoa, earthen-ware, woollen cloth, linen, hats made at Quito, and every article of 
luxury brought from Europe. The ships sent I'Min Callao oh this traffic were formcrij^ 
bound to Conception bay, but how tome to Valjfiarkiso.' The commerce between thii^ 
province and Paraguay is carried on by land, though it is. a journey of 300 leagues, 40. of 
Voi. 11. 7 " 
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which lie through the siiou s and precipices of the Cordilleras; but if it was carried on by 
sea, they must either pass the straits of Magellan, or double cape Horn, which the 
Spaniards ahvav’s avoid as much as possible : to Paraguay are sent sonic woollen studs, 
called l^niohos, wiildi are used for cloaks ; also wines, bi andy, oil, and chie,fly gold; in 
return, tliey receive wax, a kind of tallow tit to make soap, European good|S, and 
negroes. 

Peru was first discovered by the .Spaniards in 1.5i,j. and was conquered by them, under 
ihe command of Almagro and Pi/arro, witbin about <2‘t years, with circumstances of great 
tfcaebeiy uiid cruelty. Its iuhabitauts wen* mucli more polished than any other Ameri- 
caus, and subject to a race of princes w iiom they dcuoiuiuatcd Incas, and considered as 
the <lc.5cendants of the sun; they ackuovvlcdgcd one (lod, the creator of heaven and 
earth, but olfcred sacrifice.*: to the sun, and paid .some kind of veneration to the images ol 
.several animals and vegotublcs; their empire was divided into provinces, and goveruc.i 
by viceroys and other officers, in subordination to tlic Inca. They were not igiioraiit «.l 
astronomy, painting, or statuary, and were acquainted w ith the use of metal.s, but .*= 1 ^ iic 
high value on gold and silver. 

The empire of Peru, at llie time it w as subdued, extended along lla; South sea, bum 
the river of Emeralds to Chili, and on t!ic laud .'^ide. to Popayan, according to som- 
geographers. It conbiined, within its extent, that fainou.s chain of mountains, whic.h 
rises in the Terra Mugellanica, and is gratluully lost in Mexico, in order to unite, as it 
should seem, the southeni parts of America with the noi them. 

It b now divided into three grand divisions or audiences ; Quito, Lima, or Ix)s Reyes, 
and Los Chareos. As to its climate, minc.s, soil, and proilucc, they differ greatly in dif 
ferent parts of the country. 

The extensive province of Quito is bounded on the north by Popayan, and includes a 
pait of that government, also by Santa Fc de Rogota; on the south by the govemment.s 
of Piura and Chachapoyas; ou the east it extends over the whole government of May- 
nas and the river of the .Amazons, to the meridian, which divides the Spanish from the 
Portuguese dominions ; and on tl^e west it is bounded by the Soutli sea; extending, 
according to Antonio dc Ulloa, fiOO leagues in length, and alK>ut 20Q iQ its greatest 
breadth; but this greatly exceeds the computation of all other geographers. He, however, 
observes, - that it must be owned a great part of those vast dominions arc either inhabited 
by nations of Indians, or have not hitherto l)ecn sufficiently peopled by the Spaniards, if 
indeed they have been thoroughly known ; and that all the parts that can properly be 
said to be peopled, and actually subject to the Spanbh government, arc those intercepted 
by the two Cordilleras of the Andes, which, in comparbon to the extent of the country, may 
be termed a street or lane, 15 leagues or sometimes more from cost to west; to thi.s may 
be added several detached governments, separated by the very extensive tracts inhabited 
by free Indians. The climate of Quito differs fiom all others in the same parallel, since 
even in the centre of the torrid zone, or altliough under tlie equinoctial, tlic heat is not 
only very tolerable, but even, in some places, the cold is painful; while otliers enjoy all 
advantages of a perpetual spring, ffie fields being constantly covered with verdure, and 
enamelled with flowers of the most lively colours. The mildness of the climate, from the 
extremes of heat and cold, and the constant equality of tlie day and night, render this 
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country, which, from ita situation, might be thought to be parched by the constant heat 
of tile sun, and scarcely inhabitable, both pleasant and fertile; for nature has here dis> 
pensed her blessings with so liberal a baud, that this country, in several respects, surpasses 
those of the temperate zones, where the vicissitudes of winter and summer, and tlie change 
from heat to cold, causes the extremes of both to be more sensibly felt. However, in 
di^erent parts of die country, the air is very diderent; in one part are inotuitains of a 
stupendous height and magnitude, w idi their summits covered with snow ; the plains are 
temperate, the valleys hot, and, according to the high or low situation of the country, are 
found in all variety of gradations in temperature, possible to be conceived, between the 
extremes of heat and cold. 

Quito, the capital, in O'’ l.i' south latitude, and 77^ GO' west longitude from Greenwich, 
IS so happily situated that neither heat nor cold are troublesome, though both may be felt 
in its neighbourhood; ami what renders this still more delightful is, that it is constant 
tiiroughout the whole yeiir, die difference between the seasons being scarce perceptible. 
Indeed, die mornings arc cool, the remainder of the day warm, and the nights of an 
agreeable temperature. 

The winds, which arc pure and salubrious, blow, for the most i)art, from north to 
south, but never with any violence, though they sometimes shift their rjuarters, but without 
.^ny regard to the season of the year. Such signal advantages resulting from the climate, 
and sispcct of this country, would he suiPcient to render it tlio*most enviable spot 
upon earth, as it is supposed to be the most elevated, if, wJiilstenjoyisig these delights, the 
inhabitants were not harassed by terror, and expo.scd to continual danger ; for here tic- 
mendous tempests of thunder and lightning prevail, which are snificient to appal the 
stoutest heart ; whilst earthquakes frequently spread universal apprehensions, and some¬ 
times bury cities in ruins. 

The distinction of winter and summer consists in a very minute difference; the interval, 
and months of April, May, or Junc, is here called the winter season, the other months 
compose die summer. In the former season the ram chiedy prevails, and in the latter 
the inhabitants frequently enjoy whole days of fine w'eather ; hut whenever die rains are 
discontinued for above a foitnight, the inhabitants are in .the utmost consternation, and 
public prayers arc offered up for dieir return. On. the other hand, when they continue a 
short uitermission, the like fears prevail, and tlic church is again crowded with supplicants 
to obtain line weather; for a long drought produces dangerous diseases, and a continual 
rain, without intervals of sun-shiiie, destroys die fruits of die earth. The city of Quito, 
iiowever, enjoys one pardculnr advantage, in being free from niiisquetoes and other trouble¬ 
some insects, such as ftcas and venomous reptiles, except the nigua or pique, which is a 
very small insect, shaped like a dea, but hardly visible to die sight. 

The fertility of the soil here is incredible, for the fruits and beauties of the several 
seasons are visible at the same time; anti the curious European observes, with a pleasing 
admiration, that while some herbs of the field are fading, Olivers, of the same kind, are 
springing up; while some dowers lose their beauty, others blow, to continue' the enamel¬ 
led prospect: thus, when the fruits of the trees have attained their maturity, and the leaves 
begin to change their colour, fresh leaves, blossoms, and fruit arc seen in their proper 
gradation, in size uid ripeness on the same tree. The same incessant fertility is consjd- 
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cuous in com, both reaping and sowing, being cturied on at the same time ; so Hmt the 
declivities of the neighbouring hills exhibit all the beauties of the four seasons in one 
assemblage. Though all this is generally seen, yet there is a set time for the grand har¬ 
vest ; yet sometimes the most favourable season for soring in one place is a month or 
two after that of another, though their dists;incc does not exceed three or four leagues. 
Thus, in different spots, and sometimes in one and the same, sowing and reaping are per¬ 
formed throughout the Avhole year, the forwardness or retardment naturally arising from the 
different situations, such as mountains, rising grounds, plains, and valleys, and the temjw;- 
ratiirc being different in each, tlie best times for performing the several operations of hus¬ 
bandry must also differ. 

'Jilt chiriinoya is considered as one of the most delicious fruits in tJjc world. Its 
dinjcnsions are various, being from one to five inches in diameter. Its figure is iuipoj- 
feclly round, flatted tow'ards the stalk, where it forms a kiml of navel; but all the otljci 
parts are nearly circular. It is covered with a thin soft shell, which adheres so closely lo 
the |)i<lp, as not to be separated from it without a knife. The outward coat is green, 
variegated , with prominent veins, forming all over it a kind of net-work; the pulp is 
white, and contains a large quantity of juice, resembling honey, of a sweet taste, mixe d 
with a gentle acid, of a most exquisite flavour • the seeds are formed in several parts ol 
the pulp, and are somewhat fiat; the tree is high and tufted, the stem large and round, 
but with some inequalities, full of elliptic leaves, terminating in a point; the blo.sson. 
differs little from the colour of the leaves, which is a darkish green ; and though far from 
being beautiful, is remarkable for its incomparable fragrance. 

'fhe graiiadilia in its shape resembles an hen's egg, but is larger; the outside of the 
aheU is smooth, glossy, and of a faint carnation colour, and the inside white and soft. 
the shell contains a liscous liquid substance, full of very small and delicate grains, less 
hard than those of the pomegranate: this medullary substance is separated from the she’! 
by a fine and transparent membrane. Its fruit has a delightful sweetness, blended with 
acidity, very cordial and refreshing, and so wholesome that there is no danger of eating t'.- 
excess. 

The frutilla or Peruvian strawberry is very different from that of Europe in size; for 
though they arc here generally not above an inch in length, they are much larger in other 
parts of Peru ; but their taste, though juicy, and not unpalatable, is not equal to those in 
Europe. 

The country is observed to abound more in women than in men; w hich is the more 
remarkable, as those causes which induce* men to leave tlieir country, as travelling, com¬ 
merce, and war, naturally bring over more men than women from Europe, But tlierc arc 
many frunilies in which there are a number of dauglitcrs, without one son among them. 
The women enjoy a better state of health than the men, which may be owing, in some 
measure, to the climate, and more particularly to the early intemperance and voluptuous¬ 
ness of die other sex. 

The Creoles are w'ell made, of a proper stature, and of a lively and agreeable counte¬ 
nance. The Meatizoos arc also in general well made, often taller than the ordinary size, 
very robust, and have an agreeable air. The Indians, both men and women, are com- 
iitonly low of stature, though strong and well proportioned; but more natural defects are 
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to be found among them than in any of thereat Some are remarkably short, some 
idiots, dumb, or blind. I'hcir hair is generally thick and long, m hich tliey wear loose on 
their shoulders; but the Indians plait theirs behind with a ribbon, and cut that before, a 
little above the eyebrows, from one eye to the other. The greatest disgrace that can be 
oUered to an Indian of either sex is to cut off their hair; for whatever corporeal punish¬ 
ments their masters think proper to inflict on them they bear with patience, but this 
.•vflront they never forgive; and accordingly the government has interposed, aod limited 
titis punishment to the most enormous crimes. The colour of the hair is generally a deep 
black; it is lank, harsh, and as coarse as that of a horse. On tlie contrary, the male 
Mestizos, in order to distinguish themselves from the Indians, cut off their hair, but the 
females do not adopt that custom. 

'i'he Mestizos in general wear a blue cloth, manufactured in tins country; but tliou^ 
they arc the lowest class of Spaniards, they arc very ambitious of distinguishing them¬ 
selves as such, either by the colour or fashion of the clothes they wear. 

'J'hc Mestizo women affect to dress in tlie same manner as tlic Spanish, tliough they 
cannot equal the ladies in the richness of their stuffs ; die meaner sort wear no shoes, but, 
like the men of the same rank, go bartsfooted. 

The dress of the Indians consists of white cotton drawers, which hang down to the 
calf of the leg, where they arc loose, and edged with a lace suitable to the stuff’; the use 
of a shirt is supplied by a black cotton frock, made in the form of a sack, with three 
openings at the bottom, one in the middle for tlie head, and others at the corners for the 
arms ; thus covering their naked bodies down to the knees ; over this is a serge clQak, 
with a hole in the middle for putting the head through, and a hat made by tiie natives : 
this is their general dress, whicli they never lay aside, oven while they sleep; and they 
have no additional clothing for their legs or feet. The Indians who have acquired some 
fortune, particularly the barbers and phlebotomists, distinguish themselves from tlieir 
countrymen by Uie fineness of their drawers, and by wearing a shirt, wliich, though wiUi- 
out sleeves, has a lace four or five fingers in breadth, fastened round like a ruff or bimd. 
They are fond of silver or gold buckles to their shoes, thougli they wear no stockings, and, 
instead of a mean serge cloak, w’ear one of fine cloth, which is often adorned with gold or 
silver lace. 

There are two kinds of dresses worn by the Indian w'omen, made in the same plain 
manner with those worn l)y the men; in general the wliole consisting of a short petticoat, 
and a veil of American buize; but the dress of the lowest class of women is only a bag of 
the same make and stuff' as that of the men, which tlicy fasten on thbir shoulders with 
tw o large pins: it reaches down to the calf of tlie leg, and is fastened round tlic waist with 
a kind of ginile. Instead of a veil, they wear about the neck a piece of the same 
coarse stuffy dyed black; but thmr arms and legs ore naked. 

'I'he people have dislies unknown in Europe; but are particularly fond of cheese, and 
have excellent butter in the neighbourhood of Quito. Sweetmeats are very much admired. 

Rum is commonly drank here by persons of all ranks; but their favourite liquor is 
brandy. Tf.e disorders arising from the excessive use of spirituous liquors are generally 
seen among the Mestizos; and the lower class of women, both among tlie Creoles tnd 
Mestizos, are also extremely addicted to the same species of debauchery. 
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Another iiqHOr, much used in this country, is mate; which is made of an herb, knoivfi 
in all Uiesc parts of America by the name of paragiiay, as being the produce of that 
country. Some of it is put into a calabash, tipped with silver, called here mate, with 
some sugar and cold water. After it has continuc<l there some time, the calabash is 
filled with cold water, and they drink the liquor through a pipe fixed in the calabash. It 
is also usual to squeeze into the liquor a small quantity Of the juice of lemons or Seville 
oranges, mixed with some pcrfumcir from odorifcrous flowers. This is their usual drink in 
the morning, fasting; and many use it also at their evening regale: the manner of 
drinking it appears very indelicate; tlic whole company taking it successively through the 
same pipe, it being carried round several times, till tlic company arc all satisfied : this, 
aiifong the Creoles, is the highest enjoyment; so that, when they travel, they never fail 
to coiTy witli them a sufficient quantity of it; and, till they have taken their dose of 
mate, they never eat 

The vice of gaming is here carried on to an extravagant height, to the ruin of many 
families ; some losing their stocks in trade, others the very clothes from their backs, and 
afterwards those belonging to their wives, whieli they hazard, stimulated by the hope of 
recovering their owm. 

The common people, the Indians, and even the domestics arc greatly addicted to 
stealing. The Mestizos, though arrant cowards, do not want audacity in this way; for 
though they will not venture to take any one in the street, it is a common thing to 
snatch off a person s hat, and immediately seek their safety in flight. This acquisition is 
sometimes of considerable value; the hats worn by persons of rank, and even by the 
wealthy citizens, when dressed, being of w hite beaver, worth 1.5 dollars, beside the hat- 
hand of gold or silver lace fastened with a gold buckle set with diamonds or emeralds. 
Robberies on tlie highway, are seldom heard of 

In Quito and all the towns and villages of its province different «!ialccts arc spoken ; 
Spanish lieing no less common than the Inga, the language of the countiy. 'I'he Creoles 
use the latter as much as the former, but both are considerably adulterated by borrowed 
wrords and expressions. The first language generally spoken by children is the Inga ; for 
the nurses being Indians, many of tliem do,not understand a wor<l of Spanish, and thus 
they afterward learn u jargon composed of both languages. 

The sumptuous manner of performing the last offices for the dead demonstrates how 
far the- power of habit is capable of prevailing ov(w reason and pmdence; for their osten> 
ration is so great in this particular, tliat many families of credit are mined by preposte¬ 
rously endeavouring to excel others; and the peo{)le here may be said to toil and scheme 
to Hay up wealth, to enable iheiV successors to lavish honours upon a body insensible of all 
pageantry. 

The celebrated mine of PoUrsi was discov<Ted by accident. An Indian, named Hualpa^ 
in 1540, pursuing some deer, in order to climb certain steep rocks, laid hold of a bush, 
the roots of which loosened from the earth, and brought to view an ingot of silver; the’ 
Indian had recourse to it for his o\vn use, and never failed to return to his treasure every 
^tne that his wants or his desires .solicited him to it. 'I’hc change tliat had happened in 
his foitane was remarked by one of his countrymen, and he discovered to him the secret : 
the two friends could not keep their counsel, and enjoy their good fortune; they quar* 
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relied; on which the indiscreet confident discovered the w hole to his master Villarocl, a 
Spaniard, who was settled in the nciglihourhood. Upon this the mine became knowm and 
■was worked; and a great numbci’ of them were found in its vicinity, the principal of 
which are in the northern part of tlie mountain, and their direction is from north io south, 
'riie most intelligent people of Peru have observed that this is in general the direction of 
the richest mines. 

The fame of what was passing at Potosi soon spread abroad, and there was quickly 
built, at the foot of the mountain, a town, consisting of 00,000 Indians and 10,000 
Spaniards. The sterility of the soil did not permit its being immediately peopled. Com, 
iiiiits, flocks, American stuffs, European luxuries, arrived there from cvci-y quarter. In¬ 
dustry, which every whe«*e follows the cunent of money, could not search for it with so 
much success as at its source. It evidently appeared that in 1738 these mines produced 
annually near 978,000/. witljout reckoning the silver which was not regi?lert‘d, and what 
had been carried off by fraud. Prom that time the produce has been so much diminished, 
that no more than one eighth part of the coin which was formerly struck is now made. 

'Pen a Pinna, otherwise called New Castile, or ('astella del Oro, is hounded on the north 
by the North sea an<l part of the Atlantic ocean ; by the same sea and (luiana on the 
ea'^t; by the country of the Amazons and Peru on the south; and by tlie Pacific ocean 
and Veragua on the west. It lies between 62*'and 83® of west longitude; and between 
the equator and 12 of north latitude : being upwards of 1200 miles in lengtli from cast 
to west, and 800 iu breadth from north to south. It had the name of Castella del Oro 
from the quantities of gold found in the districts ofUraba and other parts, and was first 
discovered by the celebrated Columbus, in bis third voyage. 

The climate is neither pleasant nor healthy ; the inliahitants one part of the year being 
scorched hy the most intense and burning heat, and the other almost drowned with per¬ 
petual flooils of rain, pouring from the sk\ with .■^uch violence as if a general deluge was 
to ensue. 

In so large a tract .of country the soil must necessarily vary. Accordingly, in some 
parts it is a barren sand or drowned mangrove land, that w ill scaia’c produce any kind of 
grain; in otliers it yields Indian com, balms, gums, and drugs, almost aW manner of 
fruits, as well of Old as of New Spain,- sugar, tobacco, Brazil wood, and several other 
kinds of dyeing woods ; a variety of precious stones, particularly emeralds and sapphires; 
venison and other game. The plantations of cacao or chocolatu nuts iu the district of 
the Caraccas arc esteemed tlie best in America. The mountains abound w ith tygers, and, 
according to some, witli lions, and great numbers of other wild beasts. The rivers, seas, 
and lakes teem with fish, and also with alligators; and the bow’els of the earth were once 
furnished with the richest treasures, now almost exhausted: the same may be said of tlie 
pearl-fisheries on die coast, which are far from being so profitable now as formerly. 

Terra Eirma is a very mountainous country. Terra Ilrma Proper in particular consists 
of prodigious high muuntaius and deep valley^, flooded more than half the year. The 
mountains in the province of Curthagena and St. Martha, according to Dampier, are the 
highest in the world, being seen at sea 200 miles oft*; from these run a chain of hHls, of almost 
equal height, quite through South America, as far as the Straits of Magellan, called the 
Cordilleras des Andes. The jirovince of Veneznola also, and district of the Caraccas, the 
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most northerly parts of South America, are almost a continued chain of hills, separated 
by small valleys, pointing u}x>n the coast of the North sea. A chain of barren moun¬ 
tains, almost impassable, runs through the province of Popayan from north to south, some 
whereof are volcanoes ; but towards the shores of the IraciGc ocean it is a low country, 
flooded great part of the year. 

The principal rivers of Terra Firma are the Darien, Chagtre, Santa IVIaria, Conception, 
Rio Grande or Magdalena, Maricaibo, and Oroonoko. 

Terra Firma contains the province of Terra Firma Proper or Darien, of Cartliagena, 
St. Martha, Hio dc la Hacha, Venezuela, Comana, New Andalusia or Paria, New Gra¬ 
nada, and Popayan. 

Terra Firma Proper lies in the form of a crescent, about the spacious bay of Panama, 
being the isthmus which joins South and North America, and extending in length between 
the two seas SCO miles, but in breadth, where the isthmus is narrowest, only 60. Here 
he found gold mines, gold sands, and line pearl; and though the land is generally'rough, 
there are some fruitful valleys, watered by rivers, brooks and springs. The chief places 
are Panama and Porto Bello. 

The inhabitants of Terra Firma have never been thoroughly subdued, and in all proba¬ 
bility never will, as they arc a brave and warlike people, have retreats inaccessible to 
Europeans, and bear an inveterate enmity to the Spaniards. 

The most northern division of I'erm Firma is Darien, which it was once intended to 
colonize by settlers from Scotland ; but the project proved abortive, chiefly for want of 
encouragement from William III. 
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West Indies. 


CHAPTER I. 


General Description of the West India Islands. 


T he vast continent of America is divided into two parts, North and South, the narrow 
isthmus of Darien serving as a link to connect them together; between the Florida 
shore, on the northern peninsula, and the gulph of Maracabo, on the southern, lie a mul¬ 
titude of islands, which are called the West Indies, from die name of India, originally 
assigned to them by Columbus; though, in consequence of the opinions of some geogra¬ 
phers of the 15th century, they arc frequently known by the appellation of Antilia or An¬ 
tilles ; this term is, however, more often applied to tlie windward or Caribbean islands. 

Subordinate to this comprehensive and simple arrangement, necessity or convenience 
has introduced more local distinctions; that portion of the Atlantic, which is separated 
from the main ocean to north and cast by the islands, tliough knowm by the general appel¬ 
lation of the Mexican gulf, is itself properly divided into three distinct parts; the gulf of 
Mexico, the bay of Hondums, and the Caribbean sea, so called from that class of islands 
which bound this part of the ocean on the east. Of this class, a group nearly adjoining 
to the eastern side of St. John dc Porto Rico is likewise' called the Virgin isles. The 
name of Bahama islands i.s likewise given or applied by ttie English to a cluster of small 
islands, rocks, and reefs of sand, which stretch in a north-westerly direction for the- space 
of nearly 300 leagues troni the northcni coast of Hispaniola to the Baliama strait^ opposite 
to the Florida shore. 

Such of the above islands as are worth cultivation now belong to Great Britain, Spain, 
France, Holland, and Denmark. 

I 

THE BRITISH CLAIM 

Jamaica, Barbadoes, St Christopher's, Antiqua, Gnnada nr.d the Grenadines, Domi¬ 
nica, St Vincent, Nevis, Montserrat, Barbuda, Anguilla, 'Irinidad, .Bermudas, and tlic 
Bahama-inlands.. 
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THE SPANIARDS CLAIM 

< jjba, Margaretta, Porto Rica 

THE FRENCH CLAIM 

St. Domingo, Martinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, St. Rartholomew^, Dcscada, Mariga- 
'J obago. 


THE DUTCH CLAIM 

Sfc. Eustatia, Saba, Curassou or Curacoa, 

THE DANES CLAIM 

The islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John’s. 

'Fije climate in all the West India islands is nearly the same, allowing for those acci¬ 
dental differences which the several situations and qualities of the lands tlicnisclves pro¬ 
duce. As they lie within the tropics, and the sun goes quite over their heads, passing 
beyond them to the north, and never returning farUier from any of them than about .10 
degrees to the south, they would be continually subjected to an extreme and intolerable 
heat, if the trade winds, rising gradually, as the sun gathers strength, did not blow in upon 
tiiem from the sea, and refresh the air in such a manner as to enable them to attend their 
concerns, even under the meridian sun. On the other hand, as tlic night advances, a 
breeze begins to be perceived, %vhich blows smartly from the land, as it were from the 
centre towards the sea, to all points of the compass at once. 

By the same remarkable Providence in the disposing of things, it is, that when the sun 
has made a grcajt progress towards the tropic of Cancer, and becomes in a manner vertical, 
he draws after him such a vast number of clouds, which shield them from his direct beams, 
and dissolving into rain, cool the air, and refresh the country, thirsty with the long drought, 
which commonly prevails from the beginning of January to the latter end of May. 

The rains in the West Indies arc like floods of W'ater poured from the clouds with a 
prodigious impetuosity; the rivers suddenly rise, new rivers and lakes are formed, and in 
a short time all the low country is under water. Hence it is that the rivers which have 
their source within the tropics swell and overflow their banks at a certain season ; but sp 
mistaken were the antients in their idea of the torrid zone, that they imagined it to bo 
dry ami scorched up with a considerable and fervent heat, and to be, for that reason, 
uninhabitable ; when, in reality, some of the largest rivers of the world have their course 
within its limits, and the moisture is one of the grcatcut. inconveniences of the climate in 
several places. 

'I'he rains make the only distinction of seasons in the West Indies; the trees arc green 
the whole year round ; they have no cold, no frosts, no snows, and but rarely some hail ; 
the storms of hail are, however, very violent w hen they happen, and the hailstones very 
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great'an;l heavy. ^Vhether it be owing to this moisture, which alone does not serin to lie 
a sufficient euuso, or to a greater quantity of a sulphureous aciil, which predominates in 
tl»e air of this country, metals of all kind.s, that arc subject to the action of such ciiu.>:( s, 
rust and canker in a very t>liort time ; and this cause, perhaps, as mneii as the heat itsdi. 
rontril)utes to niak'.' the climate of the West Indies unfriendly and unpleasant to an 
European constitution. 

It in the rninv .•^ca.son, prim^ally in the month of August, more rarely in .Inly and 
September, that tiny arc ussanlted by hurricanes, tlie most terrible calamity to which tliey 
arc subject, well as the people of the East Indies, from the climate ; this destroys at a 
stroke the lahours of many years, and prostrates the most exalted hopes of the planter, and 
at rhe. inomcul alien he think.s himself out of danger. It is a sudden and violent storm 
of wind, rain, Uimidcr, and lightning, attended with a furious swelling of the seas, and 
fumctiiiK s with an earthquake ; in short, with every circumstance which the elements can 
a.s.'^cinlilc tiial i.s terrible and <U’structive, First they see a prelude to the ensuing havoc, 
w hole lields of sugar-canes whirled into the air, and scattered over the face of the country. 
Tlic strongc.'t trees of the forests are torn up by the roots, and driven about like stubble; 
the w indmills are swept away in a moment, their uten.sils and lixtures, the ponderous 
copper boilers and stills, of several hundred vveiglit, are wrenched from the ground, anti 
battered to pieces ; their iiouscs are no protection, the roofs arc torn off at one bhesf, 
whilst the rain, which, in an hour, raises the w ater five feet, rushes in upon Iheiu with an 
irresi.stihle violence. 

The grand staple commodity of the West Indies is sugar; this commodity was but 
little known to the CJ reeks and Iloni{Ui.s, though it was made in China in very early times; 
but tlu; Portuguese were the first who cultivalcil it in America, ami brought it* into 
request as one of the materials of a very nnivcrsal luxury in Europe. It is not determined 
whether the cane from which this substance is taken be a native of America, or brought 
thither to their colony of llrazil by the Portuguese, from India and the coast of- Africa ; 
but however that may he, in the beginning they made the most, as they still do the best 
sugars w hich come to market in this part of the world, fhe juice ivithin the sugar-cane 
is the most lively, excellent, and least cloying sweet in nature, which, sucked raw, has 
proved extremely nutritive and wholesome. From the molq.sses rum is distilled, and from 
the scummings of the sugar a meaner spirit is procured. The tops of the canes and the 
leaves which grow upon the joints make very good provender for their cattle, and the 
refuse of the cane after giduding serves for fire, so that no part of this excellent plant is 
without its use. 

They compute, that when tilings are well managed, the rum and molasses pay the 
charges of the plantation, and the sugars are clear gain. However, a miui cannot begin 
a sugar plantation of any consequence, not to mention the purchase of the land, which is 
very high, under a capital of at least 5000/. 

The negroes in the plantations arc subsisted at a very easy rate ; this is generally by 
allotting to each family of them a small portion of land, and allowing tlieiii two days in 
the week, Saturday and Sunday, to cultivate it; some are subsisted in this manner, but 
others find their negroes a certain portion of Guinea or Indian corn, and to some a salt 
herring, or a small portion of bacon or salt pork a day. All the rest of the charge 
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consi;;ts in a cap» a shirt, a pair of breeches, and a blanket, and the profit of thoir labour 
yields 10 or 12 pounds annually. The price of men negroes, upon their first arrival, is 
from 30 to 50 pounds, women and grown boys less; but such negro families as are 
acquainted with the business of the islands generally bring above 40 pounds, upon an 
average, one with another; and there are instances of a single negro man, expeit in tlie 
business, , bringing 150 guineas; and the wealth of a planter is generally computed from the 
nuhiber of slaves he possesses. 
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Evcr.isH W^st-'I ndia Isles. 

TAM. MCA, IWbiiclocs, St. ('hristophcrs, Antigua, Grenada, Dora^ucat St .Vincent, 
\evis, Montserrat, Barbuda, Anguilla, Trinidad, Bermudas, Bahama islands, 
\’irgin isJand.s. 

Jamaica, the largc.stof the Antilles, and the most valuable, lies between 17® and 1.9° 
iiortlj latitude, and between 76°and 7.9° west longitude; is nearly 180 miles in length, 
and aliout 6*0 in breadth; it approaches in its figure to an oval. The windward passage, 
right before it, hath the island of Cuba on the west, and Hispaniola on the east and i.«? 
about ‘JO leagues in breadth. 

'J'bi.s island was first discovered by admiral Christopher Columbus, in his second voyage, 
M lio lauded upon it, .May 5th, 14.94. and was so much charmed with it as always to 
prefer it to the rc-st of tlic is]and.s ; in corrsequence of which his sou chose it for his duke¬ 
dom. It was settled by Juan d'Ksquivee, A. D. 1509, who built the town, which, 
from the place of his birth, he called Seville, and 11 leagues farther to the east stood 
\Iclilla ; Oriston was on the south side of the island, seated on what is now called the 
Blue Fields river. All these arc gone to decay, but St. Jago, now Spanish Town, is still the 
ca])ital. Tiic Spaniards held this country 160 years ; and in their time the principal com¬ 
modity was cacoa ; they had an immense stock of horses, asses, and mules, and prodigious 
quantities of cattle. The English landed here under Penn and Venables, May 11th, 
1654, and quickly reduced the island. Cacoa was also tlicir principal commodity, till the 
old trees decayed, and the new ones did. not thrive, and then the planters from Barbadoes 
introduced sugar-canes, which hath been the great staple ever since. 

It abounds in maize, pulse, vegetables of all kinds, meadow s of fine grass, a variety of 
beautiful flowers, and as great a variety of oranges, lemons, citrons, and other rich fruits. 
Useful animals there are of all sorts, horses, asses, mules, black cattle of a large size, and 
sheep, the flesh of whicli is w*eU tasted, though their w’ool is hairy and bad. Here arc 
also goats and hogs in great plenty, sea and river fi.sh, wild, tame, and water fowl. 
Amongst other commodities of greatt value they have the sugar-cane, cacoa, indigo, pi¬ 
mento, cotton, ginger, and cofTec ; trees for timber and other uses, such as mahogany, 
machined, white wood, which no worm will touch, cedar, olives, and many more. Be- 
rides these they have fustic, redwood, and various other materials for dyeii^. To these 
wc may add a multitude of valuable drugs, such as guaiacum, china sarsaparilla, cassia, 
tamarinds, vanollas, and the prickle pear or opuntia, w hich produces the cochineal, with 
110 inconsiderable number of odoriferous gums. Near the coast they have salt ponds, 
with which they supply their own consumption, and might make any quantity they 
pleased. < 

The administration of public affairs is by a governor and council, of royal appoint¬ 
ment, and the representatives of the people iu the lower house of assembly. Four 
hundred and seventy-four vessels sailed from Jamaica in 1787> exclusive of coasting 
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.h!oi)|w, uhcmcs. It had, in 1789, 71<1 sugar plantations, and 108,7<)8 negroes cin- 
]>iov('d in cultivating them, 

lvai i>aiiocs, the most castcvly of the Caribbee islands, subject to CJreat Ilritnin, is about 
L\» miles from north to south, and 1,5 from cast to west. Notwithstanding the smallness 
of its extent, the soil is various, being in some places sandy and light, and others rich, and 
in others spungy; but all of it is cultivated according to its proper natme, so that tlie 
inland presents to the eye the most beautiful apjHjarance that can bo imagined. Oranges 
and lemons grow in llarbadocs in great plenty, and in their utmost perfection. The lemoii- 
juice here has a peculiar fragrancy. The citrons of Barbadoes allbrd the best drams and 
sweetmeats of any in fljc world, the Barbado ladies excelling in tlie art of preserving tin* 
rind of the citron fruit. Tlie juice of the limes or dw’arf lemons is the most agreeablci 
sum iug wc know’; and great quantities of it have of late been imported into Bi ilain ami 
Ireland. I’ho pine-apple is also a native of Barbadoes, and grows there to mucli greater 
perfection than it can bo made to do in Europe by any artihcial means. A vast number 
of dirt'erent trees, peculiar to the climate, arc also found to flourish in Barbadoes in great 
perfoeiion, such as tlic aloe, mangrove, calabash, cedar, cotton, ma.^tic, &c. Here likewise 
are protluced some sensitive plants, with a good deal of garden stuff, which is common 
in other places. In short, a native of the finest, the richest, and most diversified country 
of Europe can hardly form an idea of the variety of delicious, and, at the same time, 
nutritive vegetable productions with which the island abounds. 

When the English, some time after the ycai' iCSd, first landed here, they found it the 
most destitute place they bad hitlierto visited. It had not the least appearance of e.\ er 
having been jicopled, even by savages. There was no kind of beasts of pasture or of 
prey; no fruit, no herb, no root fit for sup[>orting the life of n|an. Yet as tlie climate 
was so good, and the soil appeared fertile, some gentlemen of snaill fortune in England 
resc)lvcd to become adventurers thither. The trees w’crc so large, and of a wood so hard 
and stubborn, that it was with great difficulty they could clear as much ground as was 
necessary for their subsistence. By unremitting perseverance, however, they brought it 
to yield them a tolerable support, and they found that cotton and indigo agreed well with 
the soil, and that tobacco, which was beginning to come into repute in England, answered 
tolciablv. Tlicsc prospects, together M'ith tlie storm between king and parliament, which 
WU.S beginning to break out in England, induced many new adventurers to transport them¬ 
selves into ttiis island. And what is extremely remarkable, so great was the increase of 
people in Barbadoes, C5 years after its first settlement, that, in I6o0, it contained more 
than 50,000 whites, and a ranch greater number of negro and Indian slaves. 'I'lic latter 
they acquired by means not at all to their honour, for they seized upon all those unhappy 
men, without any pretence, in the neighbouring islands, and carried them into slavery, a 
practice which has rendered the Caribbee Indians irrcconcilcabic ever since. They iiad 
begun, a little before this, to cultivate sugar, which soon rendered them extremely wealthy. 
The number of slaves therefore was still augmented ; and in lfi7f> it is supposed that 
tlieir number amounted to 100,000; whicli, together with 50,000 whites, make 150,000 
on this small spot, a degree of population unknown in Holland, in China, or any othe** 
part of the world mgst renowned for numbers. At the above period, Barbadoes employed 
400 sail of ships, one with another, of 150 tons, in their trade. Their annual exports in 
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sugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron*waier, were above 35,000/.; and their circulating 
cash at home \vti.s ‘200,000/. Such was the increase of population, trade, and wealth in 
the course of 50 years. Ilut since that time this island has been much on the dcclin«-, 
Mhich is to be attributed partly to the growth of the French sugar colonic.s, and partly to 
our own establishments in the neighbouring isles. Their numbers at present are said to 
bi? 20,000 whites and 100,000 slaves. Tlicir commerce consists in the same articles as 
loritK'rly, though they deal in them to les.s extent. 

St. Christophers is supposed to be half of it unfit for cultivation, the interior parts 
cou.'.isting of many high and barren mountains, between which are horrid precipices and 
tliick woods. '^I’hc loftiest mountain, whvh is a decayed volcano, is railed mount 
IMisery ; it ri.scs ,3711 feet perpendicular height from the sea. Nature has, however, 
iiuulo a recompcncc for the sterility of the mountains, by the fertility of the plains. 'I'hc 
soil is a dark grey loam, very light and porous, ^tbd is supposed by Mr. Edwards to be 
tlie production of subterraneous fires, finely incorporated witli a pure loam, or virgin 
mould ; this soil is peculiarly favourable to tlie culture of sugar. In the south-west part 
of tlie island hot sulphureous springs are found ; at the foot of some of the mountains the 
iiir is on the whole salubrious, but the island is subject to hurricanes. It has about 
4000 white and 26,000 coloured inliabitants. 

Antigua has iK.'ither stream nor spring of fresh water, but nevertheless has a fertile s6il, 
;Mid, unless in dry years, yields considerable crops. Its white inhabitants amounted, in 
]v74, to 25y0, and the enslaved blacks to 37,808. The legislature of Antigua set the 
ilrst example of a melioration of tlie criminal law respecting the negro slaves, by allowing 
i.iiem a trial by jury. See. And the inhabitants, still more to their lionouv, have encou¬ 
raged the propagation of the gospel among their .slaves. 

(Irenada abounds with wild game and fish ; it produces also very fine timber, but the 
cocoa-tree is observed not to thrive here so well as in the other i.slands. A lake on a 
tiigh mountain, about the middle of the island,, supplies it- w ith fresh water streams. 
.Several bays and harbours lie round the island, some of w hich might be fortified to great 
advantage, so that it is very convenient for shipping, not being subject to hurricanes. 
'File soil is capable of producing tobacco, sugar, indigo, pea.se, am! millet. It has about 
1000 white inhabitants, 1000 free people of colour, and 24,(M>0 slaves. 

Dominica contains many high, rugged mountains, several of w liich contain volcanoes, 
which frequently discharge burning sulphur, and from some of llu; moimtains hot springs 
of water issue. Between the mountains arc many fertile valleys, well watered, there being 
at least 30 fine rivers, besides rivulets in the country. 

'I'licre are not, however, at this time, more tlian 50 sugar plantations iu work, and, 
one year with another, they do not produce more than from G to 3000 hogshen<ls per 
annmn. There are more than 200 coffee plantations, which seem to answer well, as in 
some years they have pixiduccd 26',785 hundred weight. Cacoa, irtdigO, and ginger arc 
also cultivated, hut in a very small degree ; for the elnef of those in the list of cxpo'rts 
arc obtained Ifoni Sonlh America, under the .sanction of the frec-port law. The number 
of inliabitants, according to the retuen of 1788, i.s as tbllows ; while inhabitants of all 
sorts 1226'; free negroes, See. 445; slaves 14,967; and about 20 or 30 families 01 
C'aribbccs. 
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St Viucent is mountainous and rugged, but the intermediata valleys are exceedingly 
ferule. Besides the native Caribs, who inhabit the more inaccessible parts of the island, 
it has about 1500 whites, and 12,000 negro staves. 

Nevis is a beautiful little island, with a soil fertile in the low grounds and more sterile 
as wc ascend higher. It has about l600 white and 10,000 black inhabitants. 

Montserrat is a small but very pleasant island, so called by Columbus from its reseiin 
blciiiec to the famous mountain near Barcelona. Its population is about equal to that of 
Nevis. 

Barbuda is a little healthful island, abounding with turtles, deer, and various other 
game, especially pintadoes. It is the property of the Codrkigton family. 

Anguilla has a chalky soil, and about 700 inhabitants, ^00 of whom arc negro slaves. 

Trinklad, which has been lately ceded by the Spaniards, enjoys the advantage of a 
healthful climate and freedom from the hurricanes ; thei'C was formerly a large bank of 
pearlf on its short's, which was, however soon exhausted. It is inhabited by a few 
Spaniards, who, with some Indian women, have formed a race of men, that, uniting the 
iiidoloLce of the savage to the vices of civilized nations, arc sluggards, cheats, and zealots. 

The BenuiitlHs arc a cluster of islaiuis, lying almost in tl)e form of a shepherd's rroul:, 
in west longituile 65°, north latitude 32° 30'; between G and 900 leagues distant from 
the nearest place of the continent of America, or any other of the West India islands. 
'Jlte whole number of the Bermudas islands is said to be al>out 400, but very few* of them 
are habitable, 'i'he principal is St. George's, which is not above 16 miles long, and three 
at most in, breadth. It is universally agreed that the nature of this and the other Bennu- 
das islaitds has undergone a surprising alteration for the worse since they were first dis¬ 
covered, the air being much more inclernentj and tiic soil much more hurreu tlian 
ibrtuerly ; this is ascribed to tlic cutting down those line spreading trees, for which the 
islands wer^e famous, and which sheltered them from the blasts of the north winds, at the 
same time that it protected tlie undergrowth of tlic delicate plants and herbs. In short; 
the Summer islands are now far from being desirable spots, and their natural productions 
arc but just sufficient for the support'of tlic iahabitants, who, chiefly for that reason [K’i - 
haps» arc tenipcratc and lively, even to a proverb. At first tobacco was raised upon these 
islands, but being of a worse quality than that growing on the continent, the trade is now 
almost at an entl. Large quantities of ambergris were also originally found upon the 
coasts, and allbrdcd a valuable commerce, but tliat trade is also reduced, as likewise their 
whale trade; though the perquisites upon the latter form part of'the governor's revenue, 
he having ten pounds for every whale that is caught. The Bermudas islands, however, 
might still produce some valuable commodities, were they properiy cultivated. 

The Bahamas arc situated between 22° and 2/* iiortl). latitude, and 7t}° and 81° west 
longitude. Tliey extend along the coast of Florida quite down to Cuba, and arc said to 
be 500 in number, sonre of theta only rocks, but 12 of them are large and'fertile; all arc, 
however, uninliabited, except Previdcnce, which is 200 miles east of theFloridas ; though 
some others are larger and more fertile, and on which the English have plantations. 

Tim Virgin islands are about 40 in. number, of which Tortola is the principal; they 
contflun about 1000 white and 10|000 black inhabitants. 
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were slaves. The inhabitants reckoned 77* 384 head of horned cattle, 29,195 tweses, 

1515 mules, aad49>058 beajl of small catde. 

Margaretta b an island to' which the descripUon of Trinidad wiU apply ki; almost every 
particular. 

Hbpaniola or St. Domiotgo is th^ largest of the Caribbee islands, extending about 420 
miles from east to west, and 103 in breadth from north to south, lying between 17® 97' 
and 20® of north latitude, and between 67® 3.5' and 74* 15' we®t loiigitode. THic, climate 
is hot, but not reckoned unwholesome, and some of the itdiahitants are teid* to arrive at 
tlm.a|^ of 120. It is sometimes refreshed by breezes mid reins, and its'saldbrity is like¬ 
wise in a great measoid owii^ to the beautiful vancty .of hills and vidleys, woods and- 
rivers, which everywhere present themselves. It is indeed reckoned fiur the finest 
and most pleasant island of the Antilles," as being die best ac<mmmodated to idl the pur¬ 
poses of Uifa^ when duly cultivaled. 

This isluu^ wHhichb nomiaally tlte property of France, and the seat of-ad independent 
black empire, haiabemi Sox many ycirs the scene of the most dteadfiil desolatkms. 
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noxious damps, and mahe k ^MSfid and inifcoeisdble, wbUe the two others are, in most 
partSk ciddvaled.^ Fromdiese m o fntto i n s^ iapfse the many spring that water the island ; 
these wata, whidi low to gentfeJtoMBis, mebin^ into torrents on the sli^itest storm; 
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VIEW OF THE WORLD. 


Noatu Amebic^ 

CHAPTER I. 

-S' ' . . • . 

Spanish America.*-----—-Mexico, FioniDA^ Caiiforitia^ 

'“i-* ' • 

lYT^lXICQ is situated between 9'’ and 40 ® north and 18 ® and 50 ® west longi- 

tiide. Its length ia 2100 miles,, and breadth 1600, It ia bounded on the north 
^)3r m known regions; on the east by Loidsmna and. the gulf of Mexico;: on the south by 
tlw; of Danien, which sepai^s k;6om Tena. Fii'ina in South America; on the 

west by llie Pacific ocean. . . 

'I'liis vu.^t country is dividect into tluree grand divirions; yi%. 1. Old Mexico. S. New 
Mcxici) Proper. : 3 . California,, lying on the west, and a peninsula. 

The climate of Old Mexico variea much, according; ta the rituarion of its diiTercnt 
parts ; the maritime places are hot, unhealthy, and jmoistr the heat being so gpeet as to 
cause people to sweat, even in the month of January: tins heat ia supposed to owing to 
the daincss of the coasts, and the aceumulation of sand upon them. The irioiatar-e arises 
from the vast evaporation irom the sea, as well as from the gi’eat water de¬ 

scending firoiii the mountains. The lands which lie in tlie nei^dwmrlioc^ of high moun¬ 
tains, the tops of which-are always covered with snow, must, necessity, be cold; and 
Clavigero informs us, that he has been on a mountain, not more than S5- miles distant 
from the city of IVlcxico, where there was white frost and ice, even in the d(^ day.<!. 
** All the otlier inland;countries,’* says Uie same author, *Vwhere>tlm greatest population 
prevailed, enjpy a climate so mild and benign, tliat they neither fa(^ the i^gour of winter 
nor the heat of summer. It is true^rm many of the countries , there^is h^umitly w hite 
frost in the ttiree montlis of December^ Janoaryv aiid;^ Febniaiy,-andi siam^ it 

snows, but the se^ll 'haiconvenis0^ ^which-such oohi oiu^iens coi^iuies only till the 
rising sun; norother diati hh^maysr^ is necessary to- give warmth in winter;. no other 
rriief is \vantiag.intheseaes^ffdi^thuld^shade; the same clnthuig which covers men 
in the dug days defend them iu> January, and the animals sleep all the year under the 
open sky. 

Mckico lias several volcanoes, besides other mountains of remarkable height. The 
I ^st cliainof nioui^ains called the Andes^are continued tiirough tlie isthmus of I'aname^ 
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and through dll Mexico, unul they are lost in the unknown mountains of the north. The 
luost considerable in that chain is known in Mexico by the name of Sierra Madrc, particu- 
Iciily in Ciiwlo and Tarahumara, provinces no less than 1200 miles distant from tho 
capital. 

Mexico is well watered by very considerable rivers, though none of them are compa¬ 
rable to those of South America. 

There are also several lakes, remarkable for their size or beauty ; and a variet}' of 
mineral waters, of the nitrous, sulphureous, and aluminous kinds. The mineral produc¬ 
tions of Mexico arc very valuable ; the natives found gold in several provinces of the cm*^ 
I)ire; they gathered it principally from the sands of their rivers, in gi aijis ; and the penph^, 
in whose country it was found, were obliged to pay a certain quantity, by way of lril)ute, 
to the emperor. They dug silver out of the niiiics in h'lachco and some other countries, 
but it was less prized by them than by other nations. Since the conquest, however, so 
many silver mines have been dLscovered in that country, especially in the provinces to the 
north-west>of the capital, that it is in vain to attempt any enumeration of them. They 
had two sorts of copper, one hard, which served them instead of iron, to make axes and 
other instruments for w ar and agriculture; the otiier kind, which was soft and flexible, 
served for domestic utensils, as with us. 'lliey had also tin from the mines of Tlachco, 
&ud dug lead out of mines in the country of the Otamics, but we arc not iiifonncd wliat 
uses tlicy put this last metal to. They had likewise mines of iron at Tlascola and^? 
Tlaclico, aud sotnc other places ; but these were either unknown to the Afcxicans, or 
they did not know how to benefit themselves by them. In Chilapan were mines of quick¬ 
silver, and in many places they had sulphur, alum, vitriol, cinnabar, ochre, and an cartl» 
greatly resembling w hite lead. These minerals w’cre employed in painting and dyeing, but 
we know not to what use they put their quicksilver. There was great abundance of amber 
and asphaltum upon their coasts, both of which were paid in tribute to the king of Mex¬ 
ico, from many parts of'thc empire; the former w-as wont to be set in gohl, by way of 
ornaincnt, and asphaltum was employed in their sacrifices. 

Mexico produces some diamonds, though but few in number; but they had, in greater 
plenty, some other precious stones, such as amethysts, cats' cye.s, torquoise.s, cornelians, 
and some green stones resembling emeralds, and very little inferior to tliem, of all which 
a tribute was paid to the emperor, by the people in whose territories they were found. 
They were likewise furnished with crystal in plenty, from the mountains which lie on thd 
coast of tlie Mexican.gulf, betw een the port of Vera Cruz and the river Coatzacualco. In 
the mountains of Celpolalpan, to the eastward of Mexico, were quarries of jasper and 
marble of different colours; they had likewise alabaster, at a place called Tecalco, now 
Tecale, in the neighbourhood of the province of Tapeyacac, and many other parts of the 
enipirc. The stone tetzontli is generally of a dark i:ed colour, pretty hard, porous, and 
light, iimd unites most firmly with lime and sand, on which account it is of great request 
fur buildings in the capital, where the foundatimi is bad. There are entire mountains of 
loadstone^ a very considerable one of which lies uctween Teoitzlan ami Chilapan, in the 
country of the Cohnixeas. They formed curious figures of mcphritic-stone, some of 
^hich are still preserved in European museums. They had a kind of fine white talc, 
which burnt into an excellent plaster, and with which they used to ^fhiten their paintings. 
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But the most usetui stone they had w as that called itzli, of which tlierc is great abun¬ 
dance in many parts of Mexico; it has a glossy appearance, is generally of a black colour, 
and semi-transparent, though sometimes also of a blue or white colour. In South Atnr 
1 ira this stone is called pielra del galinazzo; and count Caylus endeavours to .«how, in a 
manuscript dissertation, quoted by Bomarc, that the obsiciiona, of which the antients made 
their vases inurini, were entirely similar to this stone. The Mexicans made of it looking- 
glasses, knives, lancets, razors, and spears. Sacred vases were made of it after the intro- 
<.luction of Christianity. 

'J’he soil of Mexico, though various, jrroduced every where the necessaries and even the 
luxurie.s of life. “ The celebrated Dr. Hernandes, the Pliny of New Spain, ” say.s Clavi- 
gero, “ has described, in his Natural History, about 1200 plants, natives of tiie country; 
but his de.«cription, though large, being contined to medicinal plants, has only cotnprised 
one part of wliat provident nature has produced tlicre for the benefit of ^nortals. With 
regard to the other classes of vegetables, some are esteemed for iheiv flowers, some for 
their fruit, some for their leaves^ some for Uieir root, some for their wood, and otliers for 
tlieir gum, resin, oil, or juice.”' 

Here are a great variety of palm-trees, timbers of various kinds, medicinal and aro¬ 
matic trees, and esculent plants. The animals which are common to Mexico, W'ith the 
other parts of tlic continent, arc the Mexican hog, the inoufete, the opossum, the arma- 
^dilla, the techiphi, a small animal resembling a dog, which, being per’fectly dumb, gave 
occasion to a report that the Mexican dogs could not bark. The flesh of this animal w as 
eat by' them, and was esteemed agreeable and nourishing food. After the conquest of 
jMexico, the Spaniards, having neither large cattle nor sheep, provided tlieir inarkct.s with 
this quadruped, by wiiich means the species soon carnc to be extinct, though it had been 
very numerous. The land-squirrel is very nunierous .in the kingdom of Michuacan, has 
great elegance of form, and is extremely giaceful in bs movements, but it cannot be tamed, 
and bites most furiously every person who approachc.s if. 

Besides these there are sca-lions, raccoons, and*that i;if.;iciou5 animal named the tapir; 
there are likewise great numbers of monkeys, of many diib rcnt kiiuls, some of which have 
heads rescmbling^those of dogs; some of them arc strong uud tierce, cepialling a man in 
stature when they stand upright. 

Among the animals peculiar to IVIcxico is one named by ( Invigero covolo. whicli ap¬ 
pears to have been inaccurately described by natural Jiistorians, some making it one 
species and some another. The tlalcojotl or thalcoyolo is about the 5i/:c of a middling <log. 
and, in Clavigero’s opinion, is the largest animal that lives under the eartii; the tt pci/n- 
intli, or mountain-dog, tliough it is but ttie size of a small dog, is so bold that it attark.s 
deer, and sometimes kills them. Another animal, larger than tlae two foregoing, i= called 
the xoloitzcuintli; some of tlicse are of no less than four feet in length ; it lias a face 
like tlie dog, but tusks like the w(df, with erect ears, the neck gross, and the tail lung; it 
is entirely destitute of hair, except only the snout, where there are some thick c(;ooke<l 
bristles; tlic whole body is covered with a smooth, soft, ash-colonrcd skin, spotted partly. 
With black and tawny : tins species of animals, as well as the two former, is almost totally 
extinct. A I.yneean academician, named Giovanni Falwi, has endeavoured to prove that 
the xoloiUcuiutii is the same with the wolf of Mexico., hut this is denied by Clavigero. 
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A a anitnat cdled ocotochtli.. a kind of white cat, is remfurk^ble moiet for the fiibolous 
acoo nit of it, tkan for an)- singular property witli which it is really endowed. Accordiog 
to l^r. H<^rna!^»k:i’, when tills creature takes its pirey, it covers it with leaves, and after- 
"Mnls luoiinUng on some neighbouring tree, it begins howling, to invite otlier animals to 
eat its prey, being itself ahvays the last to eat, because the poison of its tongue is so strong, 
that, if it !itc tirst, the piey would he intccted, and otiicr animals whieh eat of it would 
ilie. To these iniU't !re added a curious animal of the mole kind, which is called tozan or 
ai/a ; it is about the si^ie of an Kuropeaii mole, but very dift'crciit otherwise. 

The birds are so uumerons, and of such various appearances and qualities, that Mexico 
has been called the country of birds, as Africa is of quadrufKids. Though llernandcs 
pusses over a great mimiier of species, he yet describes above 200 peculiar to the country, 
lie allows to tlu’ eagles and hawks of Mexico a superiority over those of Europe, and th© 
faltMiis of this country were formerly esteemed so excellent, tiiat, by the desire of Philip If. 
too of them were sent every year over to Spain. The largest, the most beautiful, and 
the most valuable kind of eagles is called by the Mexicans it/quauhtli, and will pursue 
not only the larger kind of birds, but quadrupeds, and even men. 

The aquatic birds are very numerous, and of great variety; tiiere are at least 20 species 
of ducks, a vast number of geese, with several kinds of herons, great number of swans, 
quails, water-rails, divers, kiiigtishcrs, j)elican8, Sec. The multitude of ducks is sometimes 
so great, tljat tlicy cover tlie lields, and appear at a distance like docks of sheep. Some 
of the herons and egrets are perfectly white, some ash-coloured, otiiers have the plumage 
of the body white, v.>hile the neck, with the tops and uppei; parts of tlie wings, and part of 
the tail are enlivened with a bright scarlet or beautiful blue. 

Here are several species of serpents, some of them remarkaide for their, bulk, and others 
for their poisonous quality. The original inhabitants are thus described by Clovigero* 

They generally rather exceed than,fall under the middle size, ojkI are welfc-proportioncdi 
in all tiieir limbs; they have good complexions, narrow forelieads, black eyes, clean, firm, 
white, and regular teeth, thick, black, coarse, and glossy hair, thin, beards, and generally 
no hair upon their logs, thighs, and arms, their skin being of an olive coi,our. There it 
scarce a nation on earth in which there are tower persons dgformed; and ifc would be moro 
difficult to find a single hump-backed, laiue, or srpiint-eyed man among 1000 Mexicans 
tlian among 100 of any other nation. 1 be unpleusantnes.s. of their colour, tho smallness 
of their foreheads, the thinness of tbtdr bcartls, and the cuur;S!enes& of their Iwdr, are so far 
compensated by the regularity of their limbs, that they can neither, bo called very beauti- 
fiii nor the contrary, but seem to hold a middle place between thp extremes; tiicir ap¬ 
pearance ncitlier engages nor disgusts ; but among tite young wouien of Mexico there are 
many very beautiful and fair, whose beauty is at- the sain© time rendered more winning 
by the natural sweetness of their manner of speaking, and by t.ho pleasautneas and natunil 
modesty of tiieir whole beh.iviour. Tlniir senses are very acute,, especially tht^t .of. sight, 
which they eivjoy uniniparcd to the latp^it aga Thein constitutions, arc sound, and tiieir 
iiealth* robust; tiiey arc entirely free from .many disorders whieji are CQOimon auumg 
the Spaniards; but of the epidemical diseases, to which their country is occasionally 
>niqcct, they are gencialh' victims i with them these diseases begin, and with, tiiem they 
wild. ' 
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Tiie oppression which they suffered, after the conquest of their country by Cortes, in iHfe 
beginning of the l6th century, would probably have annihilated their race, had not their 
misfortunes excited the compassion of Bartholomew De Las Casas. 

This man, so famous in the annals of the new world, had accompanied hi.s father in the 
Arst voyage made by Columbus. The mildness and simplicity of the Indians affected 
him so strongly, that he made himself an ecclesiastic, in order to devote his labours to 
their conversion ; but this soon became the least of his attention. As ho was more a 
Ilian than a priest, he felt more for the cruelties exercised against them for their .supersti¬ 
tions. He was continually hurrying from one hemispljcrc to another, in order to comfort 
the people, for whom he had conceived an attachment, or to soften their tyrants. Ilis 
conduct, whicli made liim hlolized by the one, and dreaded by tlie other, had not the 
success he c.xpcctcd. The hope of striking awe, by a character revered among tlic 
Spaniards, determined him to accept ihoh’diopric of Chiapa, in Mexico. When ho wa.s 
convinced that this dignity was an insufficient !>arrier against that avarice and cruelty which 
lie endeavoured to check, ho abdicated it. It was tlien that this courageous, firm, and 
disinterested man accused his country, before the tribunal of the whole universe. In bis 
account of the tyranny of the Sp iniards in America, he accuses them ol having destroyed 
15,(W)(),OC() of the Indians. They ventured to find fault ivith the acrimony of his stile, 
but 110 one convicted him of exasidcration. Hi.s writings, which indicate the amiable turn 
of his disposition, and the sublimity of his sentiments, have stamped a disgrace upon his 
barbarous countrymen, which time hath not, nor never w ill efface. 

The court of Madrid, awakened by the representations of the virtuous Las Casas, and 
by tlie indignation of the whole w’orld, became sensible at last tiiat the tyranny it per¬ 
mitted was repugnant to religion, to humanity, and to polic y, and resolved to break the 
ciiains of tlie Mexicans. Their liberty was now only constrained, upon the sole condition 
that they should not quit the territory where they ^verc srttled. This precaution ow’ed its 
origin to the fear that was entertained in going to join r'uaudetiog savages to the noitli 
and south of the empire. 

M’ith their liberty, tlieir lands ought also to have been i «"to‘. cd to them, but this v\aa 
not done. This injustice compelled them to work solely for their opp.ies.sors. It was 
only decreed that the Spaniards, in whose siuviec they laboured, should siipnlutc to keep 
them well, and pay them to the amount of five guinea.^ a year. 

From these profits the tribute imposed by government was subtiactcil, together w ith four 
•hillingsand four-pence halfpenny, for an institution, wliich is astonishiag that the conque¬ 
rors should have thought of establishing. This was a fund set apart in each community, 
and uppropriatetl to the relief of such Indiana as were decayed or indisposed, anil to tlieir 
support under private or public cdlainitie.s. 

Tlie di.stribution of this fund was committed to their caciques, I'hcse were not the 
desceiKlants of those whom tlicy found in the country at the time of the conquest. The 
Spaniards cliose them from among tliose Indians who appeared the nio.st attached to tlieir 
niterests, and were under no apprehension of niakiug those iHgnitics hereditary. I’heir 
authority was limited to the police iu their district, which in ge nera! extended eight or ten 
leagues, to the collecting the tribute of those Indians who lahouied on their own account, 
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that of the other? bfiiiig stopped by the masters whom they served, and to the preventing 
their flight, by always keeping iheaii under their inspection, and not shflering them to con¬ 
tract any ongaticincat witliout their consent As a reward of their services, these magis¬ 
trates obtained from government a projwrty; they were permitted to take out of the coin- 
nion stock t.\v©-pence halfpenny annually for every Indian under their jurisdiction. At 
last they nerc eriif) 0 «'ercd to get their fields cultivated by such young men a.s were not 
yet subject to the poll tax, and to employ girls till the time of their marriage in such oc- 
ciipat.iot\s as were adapted £o their sex, without allowing them any salary cxcep*; their 
inaintcnance. 

'J iicse institutions, which totally changed the condition of the Indians in Mc.viro, irri¬ 
tated the Spaniards to a degree not to be conceived Tlicir pride would not sutler them 
to consider tlie Americans as free men, nor would their avarice permit them to pay for 
labour, which hitherto had cost them nothing. They employed successively, or in combi¬ 
nation, craft, remonstrances, and violence, to effect the .subver.sion of an arrangement, 
which so strongly contradicted their warmest passions, but their efforts were in«.*ft‘cctual. 
Las Casas had raised up for his beloved Indians protectors, w ho seconded his design with 
zeal and warmth. The Mexicans themselves, finding a support, impeached their oppres¬ 
sors before the tribunals, and even the tribunals that were either weak or in the interest 
of the court. They carried their resolutions so far as even unanimously to refuse to work 
for those who had treated any of their countrymen with injustice. This mutual agreement, 
more than any other circumstance, gave solidity to the regulation^ which had been de¬ 
creed ; the other, dcscrilxid by the laws, was gradually established. There was no longer 
any regular system of oppression, but merely several of those particular vexations, which 
belong to a vanquished people w ho have lost their government. 

The clandestine acts of injustice did not prevent the Mexicans from recovering, from 
time to time, certain detached portions of that immense territory of which their fathers 
had been despoiled. Tliey purchased them of the royal domain, or of the great proprie¬ 
tors. It was not their labour which enabled them to make these acquisitions ; for this 
(they were indebted to tlic happiness of having discoverctl, some of tliem mines, and others 
treasures, which had been concealed at the time of the conquest The gi’catest number 
tlcrived their resources from the priests and monks, to whom tliey owed their existence. 

J^.ven tfiose who experienced a fortune less propitious procur^ for themselves, by the 
sole profits of their pay, more conveniences than they had enjoyed before tliey underwent 
a foreign yoke. We should be very much deceived, if we should judge of the antient 
prosperity of the inhabitants of Mexico, by what has been said by different writers, of its 
emperor, its court, its capital, and the governors of its provinces. Dcs{)Otism had there 
produced those fatal effects which it produces every where. The whole state was sacri- 
to the caprices, pleasures, and ma^ificcncc of a small number of persons. 

The government drew considerable advantages from the mines which ft caused to be 
worked, and still greater from those which were in the bapds of the individuals. The 
•alt-works, greatly added to its revenue. Those who followed agriculture at the time of' 
karvest paid a kind of third of all tlic produce of the lands, whether they belonged to them 
<s their owm prjQperty, or whether they were only farmers of tiifm. Man. who lived by 
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the chafc, fi'^hcrinm, porters, anti all ineelianirs, paid the same j)ro|forllon ol liiea- 
try every montlt. Iv. o.u llie poor were taxed, at certain fixed contributions, \vlii( h tlica' 
labour or ibefr ahns ini'i’i- put i):c(« in a condition lo pay. 

Tlio Atexicaiis aic non- icss unl'.appy; Kniopean iVijits, rtun, and calUt^ l;avc rfndct 'i 
tiieir I’ood more uhoiesoinc, agreeable, and abundant: tlicii Ijousos arc belter bujit, ; 
disposed, and better jurni.died ; sboep drautio, sidrls. a garn.eut ol v,0(j 1 or cc-rlon, 
rulT, and a lial. conslitnie liicir dress. Die dignity wliici) d. ins ber.ii agreed to amr.-x tii 
tiicsf' enjoyincnts has jijade tlienj l)etl.o< econoinist.s ami i.ioce laborita:.-.. Ibis case, iUiV, 
ever, ii far from being universa! , it is even »eiy tin-.:ominon in the vicinity oi tne iii;U( s, 
louii'i, and great ro.ids, wiicre tyranny seldom sleeps ; 1/Ul v.e oil:!! Imd it with s'lii.s- 
f.ictioii in remote parts, where the Spaniards are not nunieruiis, and where ti.et n..\e, .n 
some mrxisme, become iMcxi;ans. 

New Mexico is but little Known. It bus a pleasant c.iinatc and jorlile .sod, and is iu- 
babited by a variety of Indian iialion.s. 

California is a eonnlrv stretching about lea Lines in h'ngtli, and has consefioently a 
considerable variety of soil and cllti’.ate; and indeed w e find, from good authority, Inal 
California produces some of the mt)st I>e.iiitiful law.'i.. as well as nianv of (lie nxist iuhos- 
pilahlc desf‘rl.s, in the universe, t'pion t';-; \vh<.lc, althouLth Caiilornia is raliicr rongit 
and craggy, wo are assured, hy the Jesn': Vineg.is anti other good wiiler.N tha!, with tine, 
culture, it furnishes cv< ry necessary and emnamienec oi life, and that even where the 
atmosphere is hottest, vapours rising from the sea, and dispersed hy j)leasanl Iwecves, 
render it of a moderate temperature. 

The C'alifornians are well made and very strong ; they are extremely pusdiauimoii^, 
inconstant, .stupid, and even insensible, and .seem iii serving ol tlie character given tint 
Indians in general, llcforc tlie Kuropeans penetrated into C alifornia, the nalive.s iiad in> 
fonii of religion. The lui.ssionaries indeed tell ns many tales eoncenimg tlicni, hot they so 
evidently hear the marks of forgery, as not to he vvortii repeating. l .ach nation was then 
an assemblage of several cottages, more or less nmiu "’iH. that we re all mutually conf'edo- 
rafed by alliances, hut without any chief, "i bey were . n iuigci.i eve n to filial obeelience. 
No kind of dress wa.s used by the men, but the women made use ol .sonic covering, and 
were even fond of ornamenting themsedves w ith pearls, atid such other trinkets as theu' 
country afl'ordcd. M’hat mo.stly di.splaved their iiigennlty was tlie construction ot iticn 
fishing-nets, which are said hy the Jesuits eve n lo have exceialeil in goodness those made 
in Kurope ; they were made by women, of a coarse kind of flax, p aenred from <ome 
plants which grow^ there. 'J’he houses were built of liranche.s an ! leaves ot tree.s, n:i\ in inv 
of them were only inciosure.s of earth and stone, raiscil half a yard liigh, witliout ai ;. 
covering, and even these were so small that lliev could not slrefcli thein-elve.; at ief.tli in 
them. In winter thev dwelt uudir ijrouud in ca\e^, either natural or aililivMl. 

Janiidaua is hounded hy the Mississippi on tiic ea'?t ; hy the gulf of .Mexico on th- 
sonth ; hy New Mexico on the we.st; and rum- iiidefiniteiv nortii. ( ii.I. r tae ! rmu i*. 
govc'rnment, Louisiana included both sides of the Mi:>'is.-.jpj)i, I'lom it? inJ'..:.i to tlie Illi¬ 
nois, and back from the river ea.st and we.st indefaiilelv. 

It is a country very thinly settled, though it is :>’ip[)(>icd, froin its iialuv.il fertility, tiiat 
it might he productive of great advantage. 

\ oL. II 7 G 
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ri!u.l \\ cr-i Iloriiui arc bil'.MitciI In'twi'i'ii ' :uul nonli littit’.idi',. an;l I 7 * 

vr. t loii'^iLiulc I’roiii Phil.ult'Ipliiu ; the lciii;th i.'s uhout (JoO iniio, the uhoiit 

] '1 ijey are l)uinuie<.l norlli hy(ieor.fiu; ea-t hy the .vtiantir oeeae ; ^eeli, I)-/ llic 

.It t)t .Mexico ; we.'t !)y i!)c ; King in the I'oiiu o! an L. ilie eh;!,ate varitj.-j 

\c rv little liaeai that of ( ioui’ijtia. 

It ha.> a groat vari' ty ol .'oil.s, but i.-; gcnerallv fi.rtih.;. It [iroduec'' :'i ‘ii 'ea!. vai h tv (•f 
in cs. partuailarly while ainl red oak, live oak, laurel luangolia. idne, h:tao> v, . red 

uad white eeilar. 

1 hi: live oaks, tliongh not tall, contain a prodigiotis ruianlily of timber. 'I lie trunk 
generally from I'Jto '.a'* feet in einaunferenee, and ria", lo or I'J feet hom t!;e earfii, ;md 
t.'ica braiichc.s into ioiir or live great liinl)s, r hieh grow in neai'lv u hori/onlal (liiv’ctiou, 
lonning a gimtle curve. ‘‘ I have steppf if sa\s l;ai‘liam ‘‘ abo\e dO paces, on a .'•t4aigiit 
line, Irom the trunk of one of thc'C tnc.- to the e\tremitv of the limbs.” '1 hey are evi-r 
green, and tlic wood aluiost iiieoiruptihle. '1 hey bear a great quantity of .small acorns, 
■which arc agreoabli* fotjd alien roasted, ami from whieli the Indians extract a .suect od, 
wiiieh tliev n.«e in cooking rice. 

'file capit.'d of fu.^t florida is St. Augustine, and tlmt of W'e.'-t florida i.s rcnsacola. 
iJolh these countries were posscs.'^i d by the Kiigli.-h fiom the vetir I'/b’d, till they revcited 
to the Spani-ards I y I’ue pea ;c which lonninated t.ic Aineiicau waj-. 
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*’Ijciso.'K'siis, Saratoira, Svlvania, Asstniiji, and. l-'ci }[iota;..i:;, J ijiwic ten .-batcsi, sorc.\djri^ 
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over animmense tf&ct oflandj fire traversed by the great river Oliio, in a*coursc of 1200 
miles, receiving into Hs waters the innumerable rivers which arc scattered over tlic whole 
country. On the north they are bounded by the five great lakes, Superior, ^Jacliigan, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario, which empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence. On the 
east they have the states of New York, Pennsylvania^ Virginia, whose navigation, as well 
as the St. Lawrence, affords them a direct communication with tlic Atlantic ocean. On 
the south they arc partly bounded by Uie mountains; and on the west by the vast river 
^Mississippi, whose source is unknown, and which, after flowing through the great continent 
of America, admitting into its swelling waves the tributes of a thou.sand waters, falls into 
the gulf of Mexico. 

I’rom the best account that can be at present obtained, there are, within the limits of 
the United States, 3,083,600 people. . This number, which is rapidly increasing, both by 
emigrations from Europe and by natural population, is composed of people of almost all 
nations, languages, characters, and religions. The greater port, however, are descemled 
iroin the English, and, for the sake of distinction, are called Anglo-Americans. 

Tlie English language is the one which is universally spoken in the United States, in 
which business is transacted, and the records kept. 

Intermingled with the Anglo-Americans are the Dutch, Scotch, Irish, IVeiich, Germans, 
Swedes, and Jews; all these, except the Scotch and Irish, retain, in a greater or less 
degree, their native language, in which they perforin their public worship, converse, and 
transact their business with each other. 

The coast of the United Stales w’as discovered by John and Sebastian Cabot, two Ve¬ 
netian mariners, who were employed to discover unknown lands, by our king, Hemy VH. 
It w as left unsettled for many years, during which time it was denominated Florida, till, 
in the year 1584, queen Elizabeth granted two patents, one to Adrian Gilbert,- the other 
to sir Walter Raleigh, for lands not possessed by any Christian prince. Sir Walter dis¬ 
patched two ships, which anchored in a harbour, seven leagues west of the Roancke, took 
possession of the country in a formal manner, and, in honour of queen Elizabeth, called it 
Virginia. Virginia became from this time the common name for North America. No 
successful attempt was, however, made to colonize America, before the year l606. 

In tlic spring of this year, James I, by patent, divided Virginia into two colonies. The 
southern included ail lands between the 34® and 41® degrees of north latitude. 'J’his 
styled the first colony under the name of South Virginia, and was granted to the London 
company. The northern, called the second colony, and known by the general name of 
North Virginia, included all lands between the 38® and 45® of north latitude, and was 
granted to the Plymouth company. Each of these colonics had a. council of 13 men to 
govern them. To prevent disputes about territory, the colonics were prohibited to plant 
within l^^miles of each oilier. There appears to be an inconsistency in these grants, as 
the laiJjjHIig between the 38® and 41® are covered by both patents. 

Rot^^^ London and Plymouth companies enterprised settlements within the limits of 

P ;ir-respective grants ; with what success will now be mentioned. ' 

Piercy, brother of the earl of Northumberland, in the service of t^ London company, 
went over with a colony to Virginia, and discovered Powhatan, ni>w James river. In the 
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meantime, the Plymouth company sent Henry Challons, in a vcisiel of 54 Ions, to plant 
a colony in North Virginia ; but in bis vovago he was taken by a Spanish fleet, and car** 
l ied to Spain. • 

i 6()7.] The London company this spring sent Christopher Newport, with three vessel's, 
to South Virginia. He entered Chesapeak bay, and landed, and soon after gar^ e to the 
most southern point the name of Cape Henry, M'bich it still retains. Having elected Ed¬ 
ward Wingfield president for the year, they next day landed all their men, and began a set¬ 
tlement at James river, at a place wljich they called James town. This is the first town 
Uiat was settled by the English in North America. Newport then sailed for England, 
leaving with the president 104 persons ; and soon after this died Bartholomew Gosnold, 
tl)c first projector of this settlement, and one of tlie council. The followipg winter James 
Ipu u was hurrnt. 

During this time the Plymouth company fitted out two ships, under the command of' 
Rawley Gilbert. They sailed for North Virginia with 100 plai^ters, and George Popham 
for their president; they arrived in summer, and settled about nine or ten leagues to the 
southward of the mouth of Sagadahok river. A great part of the colony, however, dis¬ 
heartened by the severity of the weather, returned to England, leaving their president 
Popham with only 45 men. 

It was in tlie fall of this year, that the puritans, who afterwards settled at Plymouth nr 
New England, removed from the north of England to Holland, to avoid the cnielries of 
persecution. 

U){)8.] 'riie Sagadahok colony suffered great hardships, after the departure of their 
friends, in December. In the depth of winter, which is extremely cold, their store-house 
caught fire, and was consumed, witli most of their provisions and lodgings. Soon after 
this their president died, and Rawley Gilbert was appointed to succeed him. 

'J'he chief justice Popham made every exertion to keep this colony alive, by repeatedly 
sending tiicm supplies. But the circumstance of his death, which happened this year, 
together with that of the president Gilbert’s being colled to England, to settle his a^irs,. 
broke up tlie colony, and they all returned with him to England. 

J’iie unfavourable reports which* these firet unsuccessful adventurers propagated respect¬ 
ing the country, prevented any further attempts to settle North Virginia for several years 
after. 

In 1609 , the puritans, who had settled at Amsterdam, removed to Leyden. The next 
year the first effectual settlement of Virginia was made by De la War, ^veraor of the 
colony. This year also New York began to be settled by the Dutch. 

Between the years 1614 and 1620 several attempts were made by the Plymouth com¬ 
pany to settle New England, but, by"various means, they were all rendered ineftectual. 
During this time, however,* an advantageous trade was carried on with the natives, 

1617 .] In this year tlie puritans at Leyden meditated a removal to America.. Various 
difiiculties intervened to prevent the success of their designs, until the year 1620, when a 
part of the congregation came over and settled at Plymouth. At this time commenced- 
the settlement of New England. 

The next year after die settlement of Plymouth, John Mason obtained of the Plymouth 
council a grant of the present state of New Hampshire. Two< years after, umler the an* 
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of this ft snmll colony , settk^ near the month of Piscataqoa rirer. PS*oth 
tWs period we may date the settlement of New Hampshire. 

la 16'C7 a colony of.Swedes and Fins came over and landed at Cape Ilenlopen, and 
afterw ards pui chascd of the Indians the land from Cape Henlopen to the falls of Delaware, 
on both sides of the rivcTj w hicli they called New Sweedland stream. On this river tiicy 
built several forts, and made settlements. 

In 16*28 the council for Ne»v England sold to Heairy Roswell and five others, a large 
tract of land, lying round Massachusetts hay; and John Endicot, with his wife and company, 
came over and settled at Kaunikeag, now called Saietu. This was the first English settle¬ 
ment which was made in MassacbtiscU's bay. Plymouth, indeed, which is now included 
in the commonwcaltii of Massachusetts, was settled ei^it years before; but at this time it 
was a separate colony, under a distinct government, and continued so until the second 
charter of Massachusetts was granted by William and Mary, iu I 69 I, by which Plymeutli, 
thc.provincc of jMaui, anefSagadahok were annexed to Massachusetts. 

, ][n the reign of Charles I. Lord Baltimore, a roinaoist, applied and obtained a grant of 
ft track of land upon Cbesapcak bay, about 140 miles long and ISO broad. Soon after 
tiiis, in consequence of the rigour of the laws of England against the papists, Baltimore, 
with a number of his persecuted brethren, came over and settled it, and, in honour of 
queen Henrietta Maria, they called it Maryland. This colony had the honour of giving 
the first exaniple of religious toleration in America. 

The first grant of Connecticut was made by Robert, earl of Warwick, president of the 
council of Plytnoutlj, to lord Say and Seal, lord Brook, and others, in the year 1631. In 
consequence of several grants, made afterwards by the patentees, to particular persons, 
Fenwick made a settlement at the mouth of Connecticut river, and called it Saybrook. 
Four years after, a number of people from IMassachuseU's bay came, and began settlements 
at Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windsor, or Connecticut river. Thus commenced the 
English settlement of Connecticut. 

Rhode island was fir.st settled in consequence of religious persecution. Roger Wil¬ 
liams, who was among those w ho early came over to JMassachusetts, not agreeing with 
somo of his brethren in sentiment, was banished the colony, and went, with twelve others, 
Jiis adherents, and setth.d at Providence, in l63o. From this beginning arose the colony, 
now state, of Uiiode island. 

In 1664 , Charles II. granted to the duke of York what Is now’ called New Jersey, thet 
a part of a large tract of country, by the name of New Netherlands. Some parts of 
New Jersey w'crc settled by the Dutch as early as about I 6 IJ. 

In the y^lHl^dGC, Charles II. granted to Edward, earl of Clarendon, and seven others, 
almost the .wWe territory of the three Southern States, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia. Two years after he granted a second charter, enlarging their boundaries. The 
pr^|ntors, by virtue of authority vested in tliem by their charter, engined John Locka 
a system of laws fe)r the government of their intended colony. Notwithstanding 
these liberations, no effectual settlement was made, until the year I 669 , (though one 
was Jttl|jPlptcd in 166*7,) when William Sayle came over with a colony, and fixed on a 
neck of land, between A sidy and C'tjoper rivers. Thus commenced tiic settlement of 
Carolina; ivhick then included tlie w hole territory between the 2$'* and 36^^® rorta 
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IfiUtud^, together with the Bahama islands, l^ing between latitude 2% and S7 degrees 

IKHth. 

The royal charter for Pennsylvania M-as granted to William Penn, 1681. The first 
©olony came over the next year, and settled under the proprietor, who acted as governor. 

The proprietary government in Carolina was attended with so inaiiy inconveniences, and 
occasioned such violent dissensions among the settlers, that the parliament in Great 
Britain was induced to take the province under their immediate care. The proprietors 
(except lord Grpnvillc) accepted of 22,500/. from the crown, for the property of juris¬ 
diction. This agreement was ratified by act of parliament in 17-9* A chnuse in this act 
j cserved to Grenville his eightli share of the property and arrears of quit rents, which 
continued vested in his family till the revolution in 1776. His share made a part of the 
present state of North Carolina. About the year 17iJ9, the extensive territory belonging 
to the proprietors was divided into South and North Carolina. Tiiey remained separate 
royal governments, until they became independent states. 

For tlie relief of poor indigent people of Great Jiritain and Ireland, and for the security 
of Carolina, a project was formed for planting a colony between the rivers Savannah and 
Alatamaha. Accordingly, a]>pIication being made to George II. he issued letters patent, 
bearing date Juneptb, 1736, Ibr legally carrying into execution the plan. In honour of 
the king, who greatly encouraged the plan, they called the new province Georgia. Twenty- 
oue-trustees were appointed to conduct the affairs relating to the settlement, of the pro¬ 
vince. The ^November folloM-ing, 115 persons, one of whom w'os general Oglethorpe, 
embarked for Georgia, where they arrived, and landed at Yamacniw. In exploring the 
comilry, they found an elevated pleasant spot of ground, on the bank of a imvigablc rher, 
upon which they marked out a town, and, from the Iiulinu name of the river which passed 


by it, called it Savannah. From this period we may date the sctllcment of Georgia. 

Kentucky was first discovered by James Macbride, and some others wlm were in com¬ 
pany with him, in 1754. Daniel Boon exphjred it in 1 769 . Four years after, Boon and 
his famil/, with five other families, who were joined by 40 men from Powlc’s valley, 
began the settlement.of Kentucky, winch is now a very fiourishing colony. 

The tract of country called Vermont, before the lute, war, was claimed both by New 
York and New llan}pshirc. When hostilities commenced between Groat Britain and the 
colonics, the inhabitants, considering themselves as in a state of nature, and not within any 


legal jurisdiction, associated and fonned for themselves a constitution of civil 




Since'that time, 1777, Vei'mont has, to all intents and purposes, been a sovereign and 


kidcpcndcnt state. 


Tho extensive tract of country lying north-west of the Ohio river, within the limits of 
tlic United States, was erected into a separate temporary state of government, by an ordi- 
najice of Congress, passed in 1787. 

Before the revolution, there avccc three kinils of governinent estahlishcd in tho British 
American coUmies. The first was a charter government^ by wliicli the powers (if legisla¬ 
tion were vested in a governor, council, and assembly, chosen by the ]>eoj»le. Of this 
kind were the governments of Connecticut and llhodc island. The second was a proprie¬ 


tary government, in which the proprietor of the province n as governor ; although he gcnc- 
ndfy resided abroad^ and admiuistcred the govciimncut by a depxtty of bis own appointment 
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the asgembly only being chosen by the people. Such were the governmenis of Penns^ 
vania and Meuykndi and or^nally of New Jersey and Carolina. The third kind was 
that of royal goveniment, where the governor and council were appointed by the crown, 
and the asscmblv by the people. Of this kind were the governments of New HampshirOi 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, after the year 1709^ Virginia, the Caroliaas, 
after tlio resignation of the proprietors, in 17‘28; and Georgvii This variety of govem- 
ments created different degrees of dependence on the crown. To render laws valid, it 
was constitutionally required that they should be ratified by the king, but this formality 
was often dispensed with^ especially in the charter governments. 

. At the beginning of tlie last war of George II. with France, eoramissioners from many 
of tlic colonies had assembled at Albany, and proposed that a great council should bo 
formed by deputies for the several colonics, which, with a general governor, to be appointed 
by the crown, should be empowered to take measures for tlie common safety, and to raise 
money for the execution of. their designs. This proposal was not relished by the British 
ministry, but, in place of this plan, it was proposed that the governors of the colonies, with 
the jassistance of.one or two of their council, should assemble and concert measures for the 
general defence, erect forts, levy troops, and draw on the treasury of England for monies 
that should be wanted, but the treasury to be reimbursed, by a tax on the colonies, to be 
laid by . the English pai'iiament. To this plan, which would imply an avowal of the right 
of parliament to tax the colonics, the provincial assemblies objected, with unshaken fiim* 
ness ;. and the war was carried on by requisitions on the colonies for supplies of men and 
.money, or by voluntary contributions. 

But no sooner, was peace concluded, than the English parliament resumed the plan ejf 
taxing the. colonies, and, to Justify their attempts, said that the money to be raised was to 
be appropriated tp defi-ay the expence of defending them in the late M'ar. 

I'hc first attempt to raise a revenue in America appeared in the memorable stamp act, 
passed in 176'4, by whiph it was enacted that certain instruments of %rriting, as bills, 
bonds, &c. should not be valid in law, unless drawn on stamped paper, on which a duty 
was laid. No sooner was this act published in America, than it rabed a general alarm. 
The people were filled witlr apprehensions at an act, which th^ supposed an attack on 
their constitutional rights. The colonies petitioned tlie king and parliament for a redress 
of the grievance, and formed associations for the purpose of preventing the importation 
iwid use of the British manufactures, until the act should be repealed. The news of thd 
repeal was received in the colonies with uxfiversal joy, and the ti'ade between them aa4 
Great Britain was renewed on the most liberal footing. 

The parliament, by repealing fiiis obnoxious act, did not intend to lay aside the scheme 
of rabing a jevqnue in tlie colonies, but merely to change die mode. Accordingly, the 
iie^it year tt^y. passed an act, laying a certain duty on glass, tea, paper, and painter’s 
colours, articles, which were much wanted, and not roanuiactured in America. This act 
kindled the resentment of the Americans, and excited a general opposition to the measure, 
so t|iat parliament thought proper, in . 1770, to take off these duties, except three-pence a 
pound oil tea. Yet tlus . duty, however trifling, kept alive the jealousy of the colonic 
and.tlmir oppositioii.to paiiianientary taxation continued sikI increased. The inconve- 
jifience of.paying tlje duty •>i:as.,0Qt, the sole nor principal cause of the opposition, it,*wTis tlie 
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WQuM Ijftvie ^ulgectsd Um colodit^ 

thent^y taj^lipn,^ the priyU^ge dl.bek^ f^ Thfe-ii^Mir^AAtractl 

de^jd, and the smallest attempt to eatabUah the clamit' ti0F Precedent lim 
j^^priniy resisted. The Americans eould not lte decidv*d as te^e titirs of parliament; 
repeal of the stamp act was accompanied .with wa uucMjuivQoalrdBclariUson, ‘vtltat 


^e p^ainent had aright to makclaws^ of sufficient validity toldfwNdie colonies, in aM 
^ases whatsoever.” ■ - v tv- 

. The colonies therefore entered into measures to encourage thew$c»\m'inairafaetm'eB«and 
Imme productions, and to retrenph the use of forei^ superfluities, while the importsetion of 
tea was prohibited. In the royal and proprietary govemmentSi the ^vernors and peofde 
were in a state of. continual warflu’e. Assemblies were repeatedly called, and suddenly 
dissolved. While sitting, the assemblies employed alhtiEicir time grietemces and 

framing remonstrancesu To inffiime these disconttintSi im act of parlianaent was peei ed t 
ordaining, that the governors and judges slionld receive titelr stdeuies ofl^^crowni,'iihus 
ipakii^ them independent of the proyincial asnsmblies^ and eCdlbvable nniy iali^ehfplei^ 

of the king.. v-*-. -..t .. : ■ ■ 

The next a^inpt that was made .fjp;the pari of tiie JEngllsh goeeromen^ to eetiqoerdhc 
resistance of the Americans, was by passing an act, enabling the. East India, eoaspany to 
export, all sprte. of teas, dptyifrejs,^ lo.eny place wlmtever. Several dbipevrene'^^ighted 
with teas, and sent to tlm American colonies; but the inhabitants, deteimhied to oppose 
the revenue system, intimidat^.the &Ct(Nrs^ and, 'at Boston, destroyed tiie tea/ l^ish 
this last outrage, .a IhII was jassed, to discontinue the landing mid <ifoohar^n|g, lading and 
sbi^inp of goqds^ teares, an^’ ^tec^ndises at tlie town of Boston, or adtiihi tee harbour. 

Unis was foUdweAhy^at^j'^t to ragulate tee govemm^t of MatsaebiuettV bay^ an act 
that ordiuned tjhiU e be sent to Great ^tain to lake teeir teial, 

ami anotec^ ^i'^teli .cnUuged, .. the'hoi^^ Quebec^ and granted memy 

privitegeS:%ii|.Bnniao; ' 

T^sg tee Americans. On the other hand; they 

senwd to of tee evil desi|^s af gavemment, and to 

un^e lhe.cdU)giiastin. tlte of tee'ofiiiknr,Hwite respeet to 

the unco^j^jdfii^ act||^lQf .|llar^atoent, pfOdttccd att;wiiffirmity of proceedings in the colo¬ 
nies, Hi orijjpr'^ conceit Bn preservation of their rij^. l^dttes were 

aceprdin^y appomtedt^jMHl. toil ak PhUadeJp^m in the automn ef^1774. < » ' 
in teu fltet epngrete tee pi^ae^gs ware aeltberate and loyal,'l^tmatrited 'mte unani- 
ipitji and flnnnese.. ..$h^ amn dedaiation< or state of tfaeic<datms, as to the 

cnjt^lgtc^Vpf all tbe ,yjg^;Of ^wtiiiilarly tekt-taxing themselves 

andof regnlacing of the cefloniet. They also drew itpk 

to tei Itili^^ and praying flsr a repeal of tiie aneon^' 

stitutioD^ and optwesaive acts of pailtetomit. They signed an association to sotpend'^ie 

gn«k ,aiA.tite exfto^ Atoerioittpiodoce; uitelAh^ 

senten adchessriptei inhabitaaliiof'Grcat Brilaiiii had 
•tehlte'./teey^'eBMmeRBiaffitfto’ opfliek^ 
mawf l flititish brotlMfHiM otee iiih^iy}diii 
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ffillftlnn^'tfadb Americttt' subjects ; and in latter they endeavobrefl t<> eo(i 
fiavple m a. spantad and unaniinous determiiiadfoti to ddfend their constitutidntd rigbli 
In 1775 hostilities actually commenced, his majesty published a proclamation, d^birii^ 
ttot Aanmeans rrisels, and they published'an answer, avowing their' allegiance, llie pei^ 
jMsr^ bovrevep,'nit reserve was dropped, and* the congress declared the 13 colonies mde* 
pendntt <of Oieir'mother countiy, and Composing one entire nation, dendniidated ^ 
ilnited States. 

'' ' WefMiei Over^thedetaft of the wars, and the aggravated atrocities wherewith its hoitcws 
weroaBoreased, and of Iha wretchedness and misery it ^ induced its progress, and ^ 
nrahi lmft in the eastern and western world. ^ 

• In tile spring of 1733, general Curleton an’ived in Netv York, and took the command 
of tho'British army in America; immediately on his arrival, he aci^dtiinted general Wasl»- 
ingtM and coi^pess that negociatlons Ibr a peace had been commenced at Paris. 

■ ‘'INrtiie 30A bf the l ltht mohltii, 173fi, provisional articles Sf peace were.signed at 
Fiiisi'^bj^^wlneb. Chmit Britain acknoAvted^ the independence and sov^ei^ty of tlie 
United-Sthtes of America; and these articles were ratified by a definitive treaty. 

Thns ended a long' and arduous conflict, in whj|^ Great liiitain exp^detf' near a 
huadted’iittllioRr of money, with a 100,000 lives, and won nothing. America endured 
every criiel^ attd distTess, lost many lives and much treasure, but was Adiye^ed from a 
hueign dominion. . , ^ ^ > 

N 0 ‘S 6 dner whs ^e pea^ restored by the definitive treaty, end the British'troops vyitli* 
tiiuwn from the eount£y,:tiian the United States began to experience the defects of their 
general government. While an enemy was in the country, fear,, which bad ^sl fmpiiled 
the-eoionistf to associate'in mutual defence, continued to 'dp#at4 ah a ban4 of political 
imioir^, if gave to tiie Tdsdldtiom' and recommendations of tiie ^ee of laws, 

generally commanded a ready acquiescence on the part of the state legislature. Ari^aes 
^ coniedcration and perpetual union had been fl’diiieff ‘ in itoti^bSs^ ^d spbmith^ to tjie. 
consideration of the httetiis, ' in 1778* Some df thO' liiaks imiltodfAtely** a<xeded fb^ihcin, 
bot otiier#,'wbfCb had not tinapprbpriatied lands, hesitated to which 

would giVe -sin iadranli^^ the states wMch possessed' kfrge trhCtiW uii^^t|fd‘1andsj 
were thus capable of a great superiority in wealth and popidatien, Alf ;bi^M|ddnW.rhpw- 
dvilhx^ and; by toe aiTOessidn'Of Marylaijd,'fn^if8l^ tiio'a^cil^ of 
•oniMeration were fatiM es the thdho of gpverhmeht tor tho' ' * * / j 

wrtieles 'Of emtie^ration, afler blevfen yeAiW oxpttri^nce, fedind' 

to tho ^rposes of atodend ^veromeat, Aw reasons b^after ibhn^oh'ed,''' ^e^t^ 
oboaMHitt eadi of tiie United’StiltdS| to meH and tot upmi the'^nCce^iy atneiidi^p^ 
They abeeb^^y dniit in eonventiowi nt^hikuldlpbw; to the sofiitnei^ 6t l7S7t and'a^^^ 
to pMpMte'a tows omstltution for toe ohtoideratioti Mk'edfistlthtotjl i,[ wa^amiy' 

wtodiritolOpted.^ ■ 

^ to this tto Mti tutioii,»lfae ftoM Stities are'gdvernbdi^ a'pr^clent,' a s^l^ 

atol a house of repraseiiltoiaea. Tlaepresklait is elected tor fouryean be is coton 
liwy^toid andeftito^i&iii^'titoal^a^^ 

oiiiea eallad into tha sfetaal andwe of the Uiuted ^tes? too'^ 
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q| officer in each of Uie executive ;ui|l^eet 

^u^es of their respective offic^g ; and he ba^ jMMver ^ S*'^a||$)^^rifve»^ 
pvd(^S;0^i'6i^'nces^a the United Statee^ except in cases (^f imp^limpnt. 

"" pQwei-^'hy and with the advice and content of tl^e seip^, 

^ded two-thirds of die senators present concur | ai^ he nohaipati^/^.andj;.^^^ ^wit^/th^ 
advice and consent of the-senate, appoints' ainbaMadorSj; other mina^teriit 9i^msr 

sjp^/jQdges of die supreme court, and all other officers of the United whfitie 

appoin^iuents arc not herein otherwise proyidet^, for,, .and ^w^icl^^ali bp.eAta^#hiOd by 
laV. But the congress may,, by law, vest the appointment of such !^OfrSi.'>a^ 

they.dxink proper, in the president alone, in the courtispf. law, or^i^.lhe heads ftC ^pWtr 
ipents. ■ • ;■ .• 

The president has power to fill up all vacancies that; .piay iiappen during the recess of 
the senate, by granting commissions, which shall expire at end pf their, i^xt j' .< 

He, from time to time, gives to the con^,csS;.information.of the state pf tb« uQ«Qi|){and 
recmnmends to their consideration such ineasip;es as fie Ju^s necessary anfd^expedient; 
he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either of them, fuid,. jivcase 
of disagrO^nent between them with respect; to.the time of adjournipcnt, hp may a^urn 
tliem to Such times as he shall think proper; he receives ambassador an4 plh^.j^hlic 
tnihbters, he takes care tliat the. laws b,e faithfully executed, and., comnusskma al^ the 
officers df die United'States. - ' ■ • ^ 


Tho presid^t^ yice-prcsident, and.all c|vil officers of the United Stales are tp be<}acmoyed 
from office, oil impeaclunenVCQrran4 c^iyiction o^ treason, bribeiy, or other lugh crimei 
and misdemeanors. 

senate is composed of two sens,tors from eaefi state, chosen by the 
thereof for six years, and each h^ Pne vote. It has the sole power 

impeacbmenis. 

The house of representatives is-coinposed of members, chosen eveiy second year by 
the people of the sever^ ’sffitcs. All laws and regulations whatever must be enacted by 
tlie8e'tM''o' houses, whh the cbhsfxit of the president; anless, ai^ tee presfilent has refused 


bis consent, aiid tee inD has been, reconsidered, it is applroved by tarorte^ds of tee meu- 
beii of each hooie.' 

The n^t Southern of tee United .States is, Georgia, which has a.ioUd but wwbolesonie 
climate, i'he soil luid ^r^lify are ^dops, according to its situation .and different degrees 
of iBipi|ov|pireat ^ In this state ttfe produced % culture, rice, iodigi^ emton, silk (thoagii 
not ih iarj^ ‘ii|Uantities), Indian corn,) potatoes, oranges, fi^, pomegcaBates, &c. Eke at 
ikesent is the staple edmmodity, apd, as ^ small {tfopprtion only of tee rice grouad^it 
under cuidvatiop, the Quantity raised inJutui!!^ (n^tbemuch gi:eater than at presenlk vlSoil 
tee tepid increase ih^bitants, c^plly by,eiuiwation8» yrhosp atteodpn k terited tss 
tee raising of tobacco, arid the vast extent of land, with a richness of soil .su\tod.telte# 
oteure of ^hat pl^nt, renders it.,probable tQbfk?^>iWil^KfibPrdy^,hcponiO.’ tfiifsiteai^of 

' Ji V- . ■.y-s •• ■ 'J Hil. r;.'‘U?-.vmid »■ 


g(^nerd!ly 
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South Carotina is also unhc^ltliiy. The cpui^yjb level near (lie eefi, 

•Itf'ttVerliffiSM Hm Bile. Jts soil is. of four dtiflierent Jiinds^ one of ^which 

,%d s^c^iVd ^-asS) the third rice, and the fourth various kinds of 
This province has a vari^ of niinei^id productions, ainong v^hich are silyerand 
'©e toai^e^^ of ^Soutli Carohnif a^d yir^nia vridi. 
ltdieat, ahd Indian corn. of d^c lowerj},ar^ 8^,t}ie suit^^ tar» piU^tur- 

SdaflKisj^ic^ntling, staves/shingles, fui-s^ tobacco, podt, .la|^ 

‘ tdllpli'; ^hd a few pthci' articles, trade is chiefly wkh the 

^fiid Itaftfs. ' I^biii the'latter they receive flp^, chee^, <^der, 

Cabinet hats, and dry goods of all kfnd^, itopflated 

«^li^’l?rt^At"BTOin,'FmhceVand 'Hbilan teas, &c. From the West Indies, rum, sugar, 
^Hdi'hbflee. 

fif thO flat boiitftry, nbar uieiea-coast, the. inhabitants, during ©e sumnser and autumn, 
'^W^tPlfhbjfeA to^©fttitfln^'feVert/ wHidh often prove mortal, as bilious or nervous ayinptoms 
prevail. Theid'fCvefs kre scldoM iirilhc(flatety dangerous to ©c natives, wKb are tempe- 

whoVr^prtide^^^^ ' 

Kentucky is a very fertile country, watered by large rivers ; it is well suppli^ iii© 
bfiflflloeS|‘^4illd of various species!. The climate is accounted l^i©fuly.and its 

liOpUlatiRM tepidly Ihrcrbhsinw.' 

Virginia produces iron and coals in considerable quantities. Its climate Is '<rotder as ive 
proceed towards ©e western parts of the province, till we attain the summit, of the Alle- 
gany/iddtifitSiins, ''4hd ©en firom thence to the Mississippi it becomes gradually Warmer. 
Vr^tableS* and aniteals subsist in the interior Avhich are not found bn the coPst 

Maryland has a mild aiid aj^Cable climate, suited to agriculture produetjdds. Ifi the 
wUf^dr hilly country thOHnftabitantt aire healthy, but in the Jat cpiu©'y ©ey am subject 
terkilteFmitting' fevers. 'The SOif of the good land in Maryland is of suCh a nature and 
^uidity as to produce fi'oin 12 to Id bushels of wheat, .or from 20 ©.30 bbshcls of Indian 
lorn per acre,- T^n 'busliils of Wheat and 15 bujiliels of com per acre may be the annual 
'Average crops in ©is ^te‘at large. Wheat and tobacco are ^ ^t^le coipteodities or 
Maryldndi’abd lh ©d httelfpi^ Country, bp the uplands,'considerable .quj^lkilies of hemp and 
fla»"tre'4raii^.'' *!Anibdg'^<6^bbr^ h'mbcr is'the oak, of several kii^^ wtiipb is dfie 

straight grain, ar^ easily rives into staves for exportation, 'fhe blacky^Hdtis^ 
fW''i:jfoiAdtei' tebtes^ and other fti'miiurel Tlfe apples of* state 14rge;"^ut nteaJy, 
tlieir peaches plentifol i^d gdbfl. fVbni diese the'rohabitatits dis© ^cyder, |^apdy> aiiU 
peach brandy. The forests abound with nuts of various kinds, which, are IbUectively 
called mast On this mast Vast numbers of swine are fed, which run wild in ©e woods. 
These sWine, when fatted, are caught, killed, barrelled, and exported, in great quantities. 
Mines of iron ore, of a superior quality, are feund in many parts of the state. Furpacee 
for running ©is Ore into [iigs and hollow ware, and forges to reiiiie .pig iron into bars, hewe 
been erected in a number of places in ©e neighbourho^ of ©e mine^. 'I^is is ©c oply 
sianuiacture of importance carried on in ©e state, except it be ©at of wheat into flour. 
The trade of Maryland is principally carried on flora. Baltenore, wi© ©e other states, 
wi© ©e West Indies, ^and with some parts of Europe. To ©esc places ©^ send annoal^ 
aboik#30,000 hogsheads of tobacco, besides large quantities flf com, be^i, pwk, <«tid 
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i'rf stfeill qWanBtl^s/ and receive in return clothing and other <lry goods, .tifhieil 
t 'sujg^rs,^ and other West India commodities. The balance of trade is -generaUy. its 
’‘thieir'favour;~. 

I'i t ... 

Ins^ware is a flat aiid unhealthy cotmli^, many parts of whkh. are bpt.Utjde productive. 

'most fbrtM in the'toorti)/where wheat is cjbiedy cultiva^. f ^ 

P^'rfsyivBiua, .excepting the Allegany range of mounudns, is geaerfmy.leyei or a^^eealdy 
'•^erslfldk with gentle hills and vales. The soil is of v^ous kinds, in some parts'tt is 
^^krreh; a great proportion of the state is good Igpd, and a considerahle part is.ye^tgoed. 
Perhaps tne propOrtipn of first rate land is not Renter m any of the thirteen states, * The 
^ictiekt jpart ot tlie state that is settled is Lanca^te^ countythe lichest Und ts uiiaettled is 
*Bi^t\i'cen Allegany river and lake Eiie, in the north-west comer of the state. Of this fifiH 


tract, I (^,000 acres, lying on and near French creek, ere offered fm* sale by the state. 

Ttlc produce consists chiefly of wheat it is. also a good grazing country. Civiliiafioa 
lies'made *a ]^eater progress in Pennsylvania than in aay other of die states. 

"'I^ew jr^raey has a great variety of soils, but is, on the whole, more barren thamany other 


province-.... 

'' Oeuiries on a great f^^ Canada, by-means of the lakes. It '|.ro- 

duki^s ihiich timber, but its staple commodity is wheat. There are several societies in the 
city of New York for promoting literature and humanity. 

England is a fine .grazing country, has a variety of fruits, and produces in the 
interior Indian com, ry.e, cKrts,^Jbai'ley, flax, and hemp, hut has no staple comnxMlityA .A 
good fishery is carried on along its coasts. The people of New Engimid generally obtain 
their estates by hard and. persevering labour; they of consequence know their value, and 
spend with frugality; yet in no country do the indigent fore better. Their laws oblige 
every town to provide a competent maintenance for the poor, and the necessitous strangei 
is protected and relieved from their humane institutions. It is thought by some that in 
no part of the wprld.the pqople £U:c happier, better furnished with the necessaries and .con¬ 
veniences, of life, pR pipm independeqit than the farmers of New En^ancL As the great 
body of the people are, hardy and independent, tlieir manners are congeiud to ^leif em¬ 
ployment, rplain, simple, and unpolished. Strangers are received and entertained among 
tbetp with. a,gr!^ dealof.artless siogen^, friendly, and unformal hospitality. 

The. Western Territory w watered by many large rivers, produces a variety of timber, 
aqd is expected to he very pmductlve when brought under proper cuUtvation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

jSNiP'tN^rivE Ambiiica.*^«^Nova Scotia, New FouSDLA»fi, CANAfiA,’ 
v/'*; * New Rbitaxn, OiEEKtAWD, and the W*stlRir Coast. '' 

. ' . • .' .. 't 

t* I ^HE>coatt)QeQtal teiritories of Ao Eng^sh in Ameiica comprefal^d New iffidtain or llic 
country of tite Esqaimatn, COiiiKk or the {Horince of Quebec, and NoiW Scotia or 
Accadia;:^) On the east and south they are ^bounded by the Aflattiic and the American 
m on . the %vest and north their boiRtdinibs are undefined, and Mended with the lands 
qf Indian nations, and American vritds. 

nt,Faa to the north, the hardy ptnfe tree, die only ever^en of the polaV'ii^bns, is no 
lionger seen ; add the cold womb of the eas^ se^s inca^ble of givhig life W ahy o^er 
prdtlBietiOiis>.tiian a few Mighted Shrubs. The accumulating snows, which t»)vefr the trioun- 
tains of iliose solitary and desert tracts, togetlier with the winds which Mow firoixi dnei^e 
voear three quarters of the year, occasion a severity of oedd fai this {Mirt did ^^ld;‘ even 

latitude^'which are moderate and pleasant in £uinope;i A jnincipal part tif th^^Mteneive 
opuntry lies in the same latitude with France, but Hs natural hntory nead^ inswdirs tlw 
description of Norway or Sweden. The winters are long and severe; die sumhibrs'^or^ 
warm, mid* pleasant ’ In many places com, as weU as fruits, and other v^tables ai« 
duced; the meadow hmdSi^whidi aee well watered, ymldthe niost loxoriatit pasturage ibr 
vast numbers of ^eat and small cattle; and tobacco in partieitlar is much culdvated, and 
seems (ieffiMtly congei^^to the s<dl. Here also are the most and^t andoiddhllve forests 
in the world, pioducMg^the various sptknes of pines, firs, cedars, oaks,'maj^; hidi, Walnut, 
beech, eUn, and pofilar. 

The animals of Bridsb America are idso similar to those of die m^ern countries of 
Europe, as buffidoes, bears,' wMves, moose-deer, stags, rein-deer^-gdatSj^ ^ims, beavers^ 
otters, lynxes, martifis. Squirrels, eirmiues, wild cats, ferrets, weasel^ aad rabbits. 

, 0$ die feathered tribe, there are numbers of ea^es, fekons, gos^wJo^ j^els, ravens^ 
ovids, woodc(>ck8,f snipes, Uackbirds, swallows, larks, tiWushes, finchesi Stock of 

geese, swans, dweks, emnm, bustards, partrii%m^ and iduiost cveiyepei^^trlid fodl. 

Among their reptiles, the ratde^snake is dm most teiimrkable. 

.. Of sea fish, there are whales, morses, sea wolves, sea cows^ porpoises, codf fish, her¬ 
ring, anchovies^ pilchards, and various other kinds, and in the rivers and lakes there are 
pUce, perc}i, carp, trout, fee. 

The rivers, Jakes, and bays in diis part q^the world are numerous, laige, and deep. 
The rivers faerc^<^whidi, from their magnitudOnight clatixi, ifm Other countries, particular' 
tneiitiCnj<ep|)ete dimioative, ifeompsu^ writh the great ^ver St Lawrence, iqprhkh indeed 
many.oflhetn: am: uitimately absorbed. - T%e dime may be said of many capacious lakes, 
when oomperedfw^ diose iiffend seas, the lakes of Canada. They are fisw in number, 
the Ontario, Eric or Oswego, Huron, Michigan, and Lake Superior, the smallest of which 
isinC7liied4bbn..aQOfeague8iiicircaro'ference, and Lake Superior,> by fiur dm most spacious, 
and contahring severabbirge idands, is at least 1500 miles in circuit These lakes give 
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ni»e to several vast xivers, parUcularly the Mississippi, which ruas fi'om nwth to aoutii, ^ 
it i^ls into the gulf of Mexico, after a winding course of 4500 miles, receiving in its pro- 
gi-ess the Illinois, the Missauri, ti»e Ohio, hnd the other great rivers, scarcely inferior to 
the Rhine oi' the Danube; and on tlie nortli the great river St Lawrence, which rutif m 
contrary fix>my^ Mis^Ssippi,. tHI ocean, fiear Newfonni* 

land, aft^:^cdving thevQta^piiii^ Despairet, Seguinay, 

St. Johi^iijhpd severe^Alher and at its month, al^ut $0 miles wick. 

AU theseli^i^ are by the ood have a comiimiiicatian with each 

other; ti^i^sage betwe^ Erie at]#,: l^idariot is interrupted by a stupendous 

fall or calledfsdls of viNiag^ I^h^^>t^Tock crosses, it is abenit half a 

mile hroi^i^ hiid, from the betid of die diff,; d|»iNi»rU)iM| ,a;Crescem; wliea it comes to the 


pcrpendti^ul^rfonn, which is 150 feet, words cannoteit{Mres8 the sensations occasioned by 
seeing siie^^yast body ofwater .yiol^^dy divp^nd^ amazing an elevation, an 

the rocka^ i^ow, o|) wUch it again |f bounds to ft gpeat Itsight, and from its being converted 
into foam 4;y :tls^e violent agitations, appears as JirhllO;^now. 'I'lie limse of tliis fdl is 

. 1% _ 1 _ .iSk . t» a ^ a « •!. ^ 1 - ' /'w, i' . a y* . _» .1 aSj _ __ 


arising 

considei 




often lie^^^l^e distance, of 15 mdes, and somedlhas much farther, and the vapour 
arising resembles a eloud or piUnr i^ smoke, may also be seen at a very 

considerf^y^t^^ and itis vari^gitted lUm theyid^iv, whenever the sun and the position 
of tlic tr^^li^p jii^oper for prodiidng Beasts and fowls frequently 

lose tliei^^ in attempting to swim across, dashed to pieces below ; and 

spinetim^^lE^dians, eidier through carelessiij^^ inebriety, meet the same^teetnendons 
fate; whi^^ckdumstance dravrs great numbc||^i(#b4rdk of to the place, to feed oa 
the dead • -v‘4 

New ||it£/\vhieh is commonly called the ;^ciuiiftyrCiCdhe f^uimaux, comprekemh 


New K 

■ •'«(. 

Labrador^;! 


Labrador^^^tjy^pfth^and South Wales. Our. part of the world 

originate^^^^;a;)^j^i^^ stated in- England, fmr of a north'-west passage to 

China Forbishcr, and aftef4k^).]i||ida, were the first adventurers 

in tliis straite which .thi^jim^veriKi sdll bear their names. 

Early in Hudson made three voya^ 00 the seme adventure; lie entered 

the strait^j^^h^lff^ inj^ that immeiise bay, whi^jj^pil^thor widv the straits, still bear liU 
name, bej^||^dj.^ gl^tpart of this New Mediitenc|E^il|||^'^^n^ as fur as HO.V 

into the zone, but was at MSymi of his faithful adherent.^,, 

commit'tea^l^ ^ crew, la an open boat, to ; diese hardy adveu' 

turers the crew rnh»^d'.ballil|ih^ The laa discoveries 


the strait^ 
name, he j 
into the by 
commit'tea 
turers 
of Cook sji 
The Hi 
viz. Churijd 
bay, and I 
for furs ^ 
^ople,.'i^ 
furs enkri 
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adesired nhyii 



'several Emropeao 


:d impracticabid. 

have four fort*,' 
A.^d;ivestern shore of tlie 
t'with the'Indians 
(these oneoltbrOted 
.dniiid^' the' 


The only towi^>of importence in Canade are Quebec, TV<^ iitnev<»,i^ -and>iMoifhi^t4k-' 
all situated Qb Lawrenq^^ by aeao* of .whidh m etaiiahPt 'i^oomtheMid^- 
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rterM 60 sMps aiid lOOO siSaiiManfifeally, thoo^i it is much infer- 

fupM io'^ WBeii'ifte Mfr^t 6f th^^'rfvef^^^tc frozen over, and ports 

coiwequeritiy faiockid up. l^ir exports &te stcitts, fui^, ginseng, sriake-i^oot, cappfllkire; 
wiieat,'A^c.; their imports tiio manuiactures of Europe, and the produce of the West Ih- 
dicm-ttbmds.- •' .>’?• ' ■ 

,; Near Quebec is a fine lead mine; the whole coikitiy abounds in doats,. and it is asserted 
that silver is found in the modntalhs; ' - . » . 

The inhabitants of Nova Scotia export all sorts of lumber, such As planits, staves, hoops, 
and joists, togefoer with immense quantities of fish ; the latter indeed is their staple com- 
Hiodity,, and employs a great number of hands; their imports are the produce of the 
West Indjan islands and tlje commodities of Europe. 

The principal towns in Nova Scotia arc Halifiix, on Chebucto bay, Annapolis, on I'un- 
day bay, St John’s, on the mouth of a fiver of the same name ; but the most recent 
csmblisliment,^ and which bids fair to become the most opulent, is that of Shelburne town, 
founded by the American loyalists or refugees. 

The islands of New Foundland, Cape Breton, and St John, lie at the mouth of the 
great St. LawTcnce river, and are celebrated for the prodigious shoals of fish th'at surround 
tlieir coasts. The forests arc extensive, and the animals various and many. Newfoundland 
watered by many spacious rivers, and furnished with several large and excellent har¬ 
bours. About 1.5,000 Europeans constantly reside on the island. The chief towns are 
Placentia, llonavista, and St. Jolm. Tlic Indians or natives are said to be a gentle, mfld,‘ 
and tmctable people, easily gained by civility and good usage. The coasts are extremely 
subject to fogs, frequently with storms of snow' and sleet, and the beauties of a aerene sky 
are seldom behekl in this island. The soil on most parts of the island is rocky and bairen, 
but in some of the Valleys on the southern coast deep and rich. The vegetable productions 
are but few’ ; a kind of wdld rye is found in some of the valleys, strawberries and rasberrics 
are found in the woods, which also supply a variety of excellent timber. But the island is 
chiefly valued for its great cod-fishery, on those shoals called the banks of Newfoundland. 
In this branch of commerce upw’ards of 3000 sail of small craft are annually employed ; 
ou board of which, as well as on shore, for the purpose of curing and packing the fishj 
upwai’ds of 10,000 hands are employed. Thii fishery is supposed to increase tfic national 
stock upwards of 300,000/. annually, which is remitted to England in gold and silver,'for 
cpd sold in the North, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. 

Very profitaUe fisheries are likewise carried on along tlie coasts of New Scotland, New 
England, and the Isle of Gape Breton. 

West. Greenland lies in north latitude, higher than 60“ and between 35® and 50® of 
west longitude and is peopled, though but thinly. 

Tlie Greettbmdors resemble the T.,aplanders and other inhabitants of the north', in their 
bctng'addicted fo atrperstition, and their extreme dread of thunder. Their strength and 
agility w astonishing I after enduring hunger for several days, in their little kajaks or boats', 
mey witt ride out a storm, where an European boat could not live. The kajak is prinef- 
pa% formed of laths and hoops, and covered with seabskins, both above and bcldw ; it is 
af'lbo form>of a weav«fa ^shuttle, dnd six yiards in length ; in - the middle is a hole, into 
which the Greanlandar bis feel, and' aits down; he tucks the under);art of Watet^ 
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R* , 0 r grimt coat round fhc rifn:#;jj|Qop nt tte h^le, Ihai^lhi {^n^trate.^ , 

He has his line coiled up bisfifiv an<i which Jiire 

vei 7 ingudouslvicontrivcd/and iQiiiiottfyit is with bb , 
pantik or oar thac he navigi^es his Hole tess#.),f tlfb-lie4a^ his hands, 

by the middle, and, with great r^larity«dd <}itfckhcss, strikM theon both sides, 
and rows along with great velocity.^ He dai^ts over tl^ boisterous billows like an arrow; 
if a wave break over him, ha is presently again skimming along the surface; if he beioyer- 
turned,^ and his head be direedy, downwards, .witlr’O swing of his pantik he recovei^ his 
former station ;, imt if he lose this, he sscomaaouly tost himself. It is on this trying occa¬ 
sion ha creeps out of his^kajak, and odes aloud for help; if noite'<be at band, to come to 
his assistance, he binds himself to his boat; that hb body may be foiind and interred. 
Their umiaks or women’s boats are similarly formed, but large and open at top; these 
arc rowed by the women, but the men, in tbeif kajakt at hand, shelter it from the greatest 
waves, and, in case of need, lay hold of the gunnel wiUi thew hands, to keep it on a 
balance; they coast along in.these boats, voyages from.two to four leagues, with their 
furniture and subsbtcnce, at the rate of 12 leagues , a. dpy.^ At evafy night’s lodging, thef 
unload, pitclr their tents, drag their boat ashore, turn it- u|)sidc down, and load the beam 
fore and aft with stones, that the witui may not idow it away. If at any time the coast 
will not permit them to. pass,, six or eight of. them, mke the boat on their heads, and convey 
ii overland to a.favourable.water* . v ? 

Thc^e people change tbeir .habitations according to the season, living in houses in w inter; 
ill summer in tents. Their houses are. built witlCsfones add sods, these are ro^ed with 
beatps aud Tufters,. and small .wood between diem,, and'.oveeilhcse«^iwb laid flushes and 
^rf, and fine earth on the top. They have neither door nos ohihiMy;;. ^ use of both 
these is supplied by a vaulted passage, four or six yards long, entering the middle of the 
house in the front; thb is so low that they must nearly creep on their hands and feet,, 
especially when they step down into the passage, either from within or without. The 
w’alls are hung on the inside with old skins, to keep out the damp; the roof on the out¬ 
side is covered with them also. From the middle, all along one .side of the house, there is 
a bench of board, raised about a foot high^ and covered with them also. From the middle, 
all along one side of the house, there b a bench of boards, raised about a foot high, and 
covered, with skin; this is divided into small apartments, rc.<iembliDg horses* stalls, by 
skins, stretching fi'om the wall to the posts that support the roof in the middle; each family 
has a stall, and tlie number of families in one bouse b from three to ten. Op Uiesc floors 
they sleep, upon pelts ; they also sit on them, the men foremost, with their legs hanging 
down, carving their tackle and toob, the women behind them, minding their sewing, these 
also cook their victuals. Opposite to them, on the front of the house, arc windows, made 
of the intesUnes of seals and halibuts’ maws, and sewed so neat and t^ht that the wind 
and snow are kept out, while the light b let in. A bench runs along under the w'indowjB^; 
the whole lengtii of tlie house, in which stran^rs sit and sleep. By every j^ost there 
fire-place, of a curious and simple kind, for the use of each family ; it b nothing morgt 
than a lamp, hewn out of a kind of chalk or soft marble. They fill it with oil of ses^^ 
and use fine mosainstead of cotton; over thb t^ey boil their meab in a s<^t of, ke||l<^, 
of the same substanee with thpir lamp ; oyer all they fasten a woo4e%.l^t 
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lay tlicir wet clothes and boots to dry; awd, dunog Ihdr dark and tedious wiutef, tbt 
lamps sufiicnpUy ^anUgl^ita^ the 

tlie coddm^OB ivOf wbeit^snoiP'.be^s to melt,-and thURaten to niii 

through the roo^. they’move oat of diese hutSi rej(»ciiig». to spend the sutuiner in tents. 
Their tents are tranied wltbpaiQS,.aiid OMreradwkhalttna;. tho wder of them is much the 
same as diat of the houses,, but they are mu(^ mote cleanly, and in these they endeavour 
to display some finery md taste^ Oii. 4M^a3kft.e|'^%^it^ tbegtsests or visitors are weieomed 
with singing, and presetUeU with a s(^ {xdf % sit d^Kia; the men talk very gravely and 
considenitely of the weatiier, of Imoting. and fishmg ; tiio women first mutually toa^ail 
. their deceased rektiona, )V3tl^ an. themselves with little 

stories ; moan wiiilo the lidrn, widi the sou%. goes constatUly round; when the banquet 
is brotight in, the guests let the host-presS'them ofira, th^ pretmid mdifierence about it, 
lest they should appear poor or half-slwetedi . ': > 

ThixMjgh the. labours oi the Danish mtssioiiaries^ and more especially of those of the 
Moravians or Ikethnens Unky, several eoi^egations have been gathered from the gross 
^iuperstitkm t^the coontiy'lo the prolesiioti of Cfe^sthmi^. The C^iijpenhag^ comj^tfy 
eiigrosa die It^ trode of tiiia coantrir, and dotb^ cntkiy, apd Vadons cfomtistic 
utensils, in copper, brass, and; tio,^ for whale>Udbi»er, far^ &:e; 

The western coast of Amerka baa inhabitants; who appear to bo of the same race with 
the £$quiniiui.\ or Greenlanders. They were vuHed by tho lata captaiu Cook, who^is- 
"covered, anmag otber. places, hiootka sound, ia latitude and prineo .Williiln s 

'Sowd.fonuderablo jfiir^ento t^ north. Along ^>8 toast are found sevemL animals which, 
produtoj iifr^. fiufi Ib to now cdtaia that e porttowsst passifo to India and 
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The Uviivm iir 'Vsb )Pacii>i€ OocAfr. 
CHAPXEEX 


KoRTREAK ARCHItEiAGO, SaNDWIChIsLANOS^ MaRQU^ASA^ OTARBI^^Et SoCIEHr 
Is{.AN I>S« pRlENJDLY tsLANOf, New ll£BRIDE$^ NXW CaL£DDKIA*.KxW. j||BAI«ARR, 

New Guiyeaj IJew Houand, CpircLu^aK. 

T he Af(ibipPl«|^ consist of sev^ml grpups of’'faland^^dfween Kompi- 

schatltR 'North Arnica. Some of diem ara .oiil^ ihhabited OPc^imi^y, and 
for Sornemoftths hi the yearsome arc very thinly peopllsd/'but -piot^ popu¬ 
lous. Tine^iihabthuits alrO' fii^Oeral of s^oit siatur^' and ttiid kimve. 

The most perfect equality reigns among these islanders; l!hey have neith^ chiefs nor 
superiors, neither laws nor punisllmeats i they live tc^ether in femilies, and -societlcNi of 
•evcral femilies united, which form what they aill a race, who mutually help and support 
eadi other. The inhabitants of the same islands always account themselves of tiie same 
race, and each looks upon bis island as a possession, the property-of which is common to 
all individuals of the same society. Feasts are very comm(Hi among them, mid more par¬ 
ticularly when die inhabitants (d* one island me viated by those of die others. The men. 
of the village meet their guests, beating drums, and preened by the women, who sing ana 
dance. At the conclusion of the dance, 'die hosts-serve up their best fwovisions, and 
invite their guests to partake of the feasts. Hunting and iisbing form a principal business 
of their lives; they seem cool m their tempers, but when aroused are veiy violent; like 
die Japanese, they seem not to Imve an ablmrrence Pf suicide,, but sometimes put an end. 
to their days widi great apparent insensibiKty. 

The Sandwich Inlands were among the last discoveries of captain Cook, who so named’ 
them in honour of the earl rtf Sandwich, under wlioseadministradon these discoveries wete 
made. They (insist in if islands, extecAg in ladtude feom 54 to 15' north ; 
and in longitnde from I50®.54*tol6Cf west They are cfdledby tbenadvcs Owhyhcc, 
Mowee, fianat, Morotoi, Tahoorowa, TToakoo, Atooi, Nedieeheow, Oreehoua, Moroc- 
tiQiie, Bidl Talmora, all iidiaUted except the two last The dimate of these islands- 
ififlSsrs very Ktde from that Of die West Indies, the same in latitude, diou(^ perhaps more 
tstoperate; and there are no traces those inolent iviads and hurricanes which tetnifa- 
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the stormy months in the West Indies so dreadful. There is also more rain at the Sand¬ 
wich Isles, whfere the mountaitmus parts beia« generally ei»felo|)ed in a cloud, successive 
showers fall in flie inland parts, with fine weather and a clear sky on the sea-shore. 
Hence it is that few of those inconveniences to which many tropical countries are subject, 
either from heat or moisture, are experienced here. The wind.s in the winter months are 
generally from east-south-cast to north-east I’he vegetable prwlucrions are nearly the 
same as tho.se of the other islands in this oecet/ the taro root is here of a superior 
quality. The bread-ft-uit trees tlirive not here in such abundance as in the rich plains of 
Otaheite, but produce double the quantity of fruit; tlie sugar-canes are of a very unusual 
size,'some of them measirfing eleven indies and aiquarteriin ci^ttiferencc, and have 14 
feet eiatable ; there is also a root of brown colour, shaped like a yam, and from six to ten 
«poiihds in weight, tlite juice of which is very sweet, of a pleasant taste, and is an excel¬ 
lent ^substitute for sugar. The quadrupeds are confined to the three usual sorts, hogs, 
dog^, and rats. The fowls are also of the common .sort, and the birds are beautiful and 
numerous, though not various. Goats, pigs, and European seeds were left by captain 
Cook, but the possession of the goats soon gave rise to a contest between two districts, iii 
^vliich the breed was entirely destroyed. The inhabitants are undoubtedly of tJie same 
ruct that possesses the islands south of the eqtialor, and ihHheir persons, language, cus¬ 
toms, ahd'manners, approach nearer to tlie New Zealanders tlian to their less distant 
.aneiglibbuts, either of the Society or Friendly Islands. They aae in general about the mid¬ 
dle sixe/ and well made, they walk very gracefully, run nimbly, and are capaUe. of bearing 
very' gre^t fatigue. Afany of both sexes have fine open countenances, and the women in 
particular hbve good eyes and teeth, with a sweetness and sensibility of look that render 
them very enga^^ing. There is one peculiarity, characteristic of evei'y part of these islands, 
that even ib*tbe hatidsbrnestfaces there is a fulness ofkbe iiostrib wUhovit any flatness, pr 
spreading of the'nose. - They suffer their beards to grow, and wear 4beir hair «ftc^ voriou# 
fashions;* the dress of both men and women nearly resemble Uiose of New Zealand* and 
both sexes wear necklaces of wall vari^ted shells ; tattowing the body is pract^d. hy 
every colony of this nation; the hands and the arms of foe womno yeryinqatly 

marked, and they have the singular custom of tattowing foe tip of .foe tongue, likp .the 
New Zealanders, they have adopted the method of living together in villages, containing 
from 100 to 200 houses, built pretty closely together, without any order, without hay^. 
a winding path between them : they wte generally flanked towards thp sea with detached 
walls, which are meant both for shelter and defence; these walls consisf of loose stones^ 
and the inhabitants are very dextrous in shifting them suddenly tp such places, as foe 
direction of the attack may require. In the sides of the hUis or . surrounding eminences 
they have also' boles or caves, foe entrance to which is. also secured by a fence of the 
same ki^; they serve for places of retreat in cases, of extremity, and may .be defended by 
a singM'' person against many assailants. Their houses are of cUffereot, sizeS| ,some of them 
large And eomtnodious^ from 40 to 50 feet ion^ and from SO to SO broa4, while, others 
^are mere hovels.- The food of the lower class consists prindpa}ly of fish apd^ yegefoldos, 
to ^Which the. V.people-of bi^er rank add foe flesh of dog| and hogs. 

Bphndlng their time admits of little variety; they rise wttli foe sun, and, after enjoying, t^e 
cp^ of the (Ewening, retire to reet^ a few hours after sim-set : the . making q( oat^,jnp|pi, 
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kc. forms the occupation of the men; the women arc cmploycil in mamitacturing cloth, 
and their servants are principally? engaged in the plantations and fishing;; ;theif idle hours 
are filled up with various amusements, such as dancing, boxing, and wrestling. 1 heir 
agriculture and navigation bear a great resemblance to those of the South Sea islands ; 
their plantations, which are spread over the whole sea-coast, consist of the taro ar eddy- 
root, and sweet potatoes, with plants of the cloth-tree set in rows. 1 lie bottoms of their 
qanocs are of a single piece of wood, hollowed out to the thickness of an inch, and brought 
up to a point at each end; tiie sides consist of three boards, each about an inch llvick, 
neatly fitted, and lashed to the bottom part; some of their double canoes measure / 0 feet 
in length, three and a half in-depth, and twelve in breadth : their cordage, fish-hooks, and 
fishing tackle differ but little from those of the other .islands. Among tlieir arts must not 
be forgotten that of making salt, which they have in great ahundance and of a good 
quality. Their instruments of war are spears, daggers, clubs, and slings ; and for defen¬ 
sive armour they wear strong mats, which are not easily penetrated by such weapons as 
theirs. As the islands are not united under one^ sovereign, w'avs arc frequent among 
them, which, no doubt, contribute gfeatly to reduce the number of inhabitants, which, 
according to the proportion assigned to each island, does not exceed 400,000. 1 he same 

system of subordination prevails here as ,at the other islands, the same absolute authority 
on the part of the chiefs, and the same unresisting submission on the part of the |»eop!c ; 
the government is likewise monarchial and hereditary. At Owhyhcc there it a regular 
society of priest living by tliemselves, an(| distinct, in all resfiects, from the rest of the 
people. Human sacrifices are here frequent, not only at tlie .commencement ot a war, 
or any signal enterpns:}, but the death of every considerable chief calls for a repetition 

these horrid rites. » • • 

The Marquieasas are five in numlMr^ viz. Magdalena, St. J^edro, La Dominica, 
Santa Christina, and Hood Wand.. The inhabitants of Ihes^ Islands collectively, says 
captain Cook, are, w ithout exception, Uie finest race of people io the South sea. 1% 
symmetry of shajie and regular features, they, perhaps, surpass all other nations. Not 
a single deformed or ill-proportioned person was ieen on the island ; all were strong, tall, 
w'ell-limbed, and remarkably active : the men are about five feet ten or six feet high, 
tJi«r teeth are not so good, nor are their eyes so full and lively^ as those of many otlver 
nations; the hair is of many colours, but none red, some have it long, but tiie roost general 
custom is to wear it short, except a bunch on each side the crown, which they tie in a 
knot; thehr countenances arc pleasing, open, and foU of vivacity; they arc of a tawny 
complexion, which b rendered almost black by punctures over the *rholc body ; they were 

entirely naked, except a small jiiece of cloth round their wabt and loins. 

The principal head-dress Ui>ed in tlie islands, and what appears to be their chief oraa- 
ment, is a sort of bixiad fillet, curiously made of the fibres of the hwsks of cocoa-nuts; in 
the front is fixed a motlier^bf-pearl sliell, wrought round to the size of a tea-sauccr, teforc 
that another smaller, of ^ne torloise-sheH, perforated into curious figures, alw before, ui 

theeentreoftliat, is another round piece of mother.ofiiearl, about the size of half-a^rown, 

and before this another piece of perfoiated tortoise-shell, the size pi a shiHing.^ „ u' 
t!jis decoration in front, some have it also on each side, but in small pwcps, and ah nave 
hxfeihto tlitm the tail feathers of cocks;on ttopic birds, wbicli, when the .filjet is .tied on, 
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stand upri^t, so that the whole together makes a very spilghtiy ornam«fift They weoe 
round the neck a kind of ruff or necklace, made of light wc^, the outward and upper 
sides covered with small peas, wliich are fijred on with gum; they also wear some bunches 
of huinafi hair, festened to a string, and tied round their legs and arms. But all the above 
ornaments are seldom seen on the same persoft. 

Tficir weapons were all made of the cluh-wood or casuarina, and were either plain 
spears, about eight or ten feet long, or clubs, which commonly had a knob at one end; 
thf \ have also slings, with which thc^ throw stones, with groat velocity and to a great 
distance, but not with a good aim. 

'I’hc language of these people is much nearer to that of Otaheitc than any other dialect 
in the South sea, except that they could not pronounce the letter r. 

'I'he only qimdrupeds seen here were hogs, except rats; here were foivls, and several 
small birds in the woods, whose notes were very melodious. Tlic chief difference between 
the inhabitants of the Marquesas and those of the Society Islands seems to consist in th(^ 
different degrees of cleanliness; the former do not bathe two or three times a-day, nor 
wa‘sh their bands and face before and irfter every ^eal, as the latter do, and they are 
besides very slovenly in the n>anner of preparing their meals. Their diet is chiedy vege« 
table, tboo^ they have hogs and fowls, and catch abundance of fish at certain times ; 
their drink is pure water, cocoa-nuts being scarce here. 

THhe inhabitants of the blarqucsas, as well as of most of tlw South sea islands, are much 
addicted to ]>ilfering. A fruitless attempt has lately been made by the missionaiy society, 
to introduce the gospel aiiiong them. , 

Otahette is a celebrated island in the South sea, discovered by cuptuin Wallis in 1767* 
several times visited by captain Cook, and now become well known to the Europeans, 
nnce it has been, for several years past, the constant residence of several missionaries. 
It is composed of twO peninsulas, united by a narrow neck eff land. The country haa a 
delightfid romantic apt)carance ; the coast, vicw’ed from the sea, presents a most beautifui 
prospect, being elevated like an amphitheatre ; the island is akhted with a reef of rocka^ 
and towards the sea is level, being covered with fruit-trees of various kinds, fNUticularly 
the eocoa-mit. At the distance <ff about three miles from tlie shores the country rises 
into lofty hills, that are covered with wood, and terminate in praks, from which large 
rivers are precipitated into the sea. The stones every where appear toliave been burnt; 
so that there is great reason to suppose that this and the neighbouring islands are eillier 
rite shattered remains of a continent, or were torn from rocks which were funni^^ the 
bed of.Cba sea. >. 

The air is healthy and fdeasatit, and the heat not extremely troublesome ; the soil is a 
rich hlack eatth, which ptOduces spontaneously, or with very slight culture, breud-fruit, 
cocoa*m7e$, *101110030 of 13 soils, plantains, pi^toes, yams, sugar-^es, ’turnwric, aqd 
severri trees end ^Imihs, which htrie^only Otaheitan names. They have donmsfic.poultiy, 
ekfacily iesdnmii^*those ofiEnrope, beside wHd ducks and several sorts eff pigeons, ye^ht 
ediphon people live dbiefiy on vf^etahle diet. They have also several species of eong- 
HM, %dt no tiuhdrupeefe, dilless dogs, hogs, and rats, nor any fiogs, toads, jsecpciQts* .or 
Stbrpions.' ' 

hihabkama; ait steut^^wen made, active, and comely, and the women ains 
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Itca^itifuL Both $cxe& ha,ve a custom of staining their bodies, wbicli titey cali tattowiug; 
both men and’ women have the hinder part of their thighs and loins marked very thick 
with black lines, w various forms; these lines are made by striking the teeth of an instru¬ 
ment, somewhat like a comb, just tlirou^ the akin, and rubbing into the punctures a kind 
of paste, made' of soot and oil, whidi Icavea an indelible stain. Their dress consists of two 
)})icces of clot}], one of them, having a hole in the middle, to put die head through,, hangs 
•from the shoulders to die raid leg, before and behind; another piece, which is between 
ifour and five rards long,, and about one yard broad, diey wrap round the body in a v.ty 
easy manner; this cloth is not woven, but is made like paper, of die macerated fibres of 
die inner bark, spread out and beaten together; their ornaments are feathers, flowers, 
pieces of shell, and pearls; die |>eai*l3 arc worn chiefly by the women. In wet weatlier 
they wear matting of diflerent kinds, as their cloth will not bear wetting. The dress of 
the better sort of women consists of tiiree or four pieces, one piece, about two yards wide 
and eleven long, they wrap several times round the wabt, so as ,to hang down like a j>ct- 
ticoat, as low as the middle of Uic leg, and this they called parou. Their houses arc no 
Other than a roof, not quite four feet from the ground,, raised on diree rows of jitllars, 
and thatched with palm-leaves ; die floor of their dwelling is covered with bay, over which 
they spread mats ; they arc sometimes furnished with blopks of w'ood, serving equally fiw 
stools and pillows. 

They are very ingenious in manufacturing their cloth and mats, and in coastructingf 
their canoes; the tools used by the Otaheitans are adzes made of stone, A chisel or gouge 
made of bone, generally the bone of a man’s arm, between the wrist and elbow, a rasp of 
coral, and the skin of a sting ray; coral and sand, as a file or polisher, and with these 
they'fell timber, cleave and polish it, and hew stone. Their language is soft and mqjo- 
diousy abounding with vowels, and easy to be pronounced, fheir manners are extremely 
<fepfaved, especially those of a society Called Arreoys. 'I hcy have of late sudered severely 
from a certain disease introduced among them by Europcim mariners, so that tlieir popu- 
lafion is very rapidly diminishing. Several missionaries have laboured among tliein for the 
last seven or eight years, without much success. 

The Society isles, a cluster of isles, so named liy captain Cook, in 1769, are situated 
between the latitudes of 16® 10'and l6® 55' south, and between the longitudes of IJO 5~i 
tad 152 west. They are seven in number, beside Otaheite, namely, Hiiahine, Ulictea, 
Otaha, Bolabda, Maurua, Toobonai, and Tabooyanianoo, or Saunders island. The 
i^oductionSe, people, tlicir language, religion, customs, and manners, are so nearly the 
tame at at Otaheite, tliat little need be added here on that subject. Nature 1ms been 
equally bountiful in uncultivated plenty, and the inhabitants arc as luxurious and as iiulo- 
leht. A {flantain branch is the emblem of peace, and exchanging names the greatest 
token of friendship. Their dances arc more elegant, their dramatic entertainments have 
something of plot and consistency, and they exhibit teanporary occurrences as the ol^ccts 
of praise or satire, so that the origin of ah^nt eptuedy may already discerned amoim 
them.. 

The Friendly islands were so named by captain Cook in 1773 ; but .three of lUeni ware 
dlsdiver^ by Tasman, an eminent Piitch navigator, in 1643. They are in general 
fBultivatad, vid well stocked with such roots and fruits as the islanc^.aflprd.,Ti.).e uien 
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cGo . . _„*i, tlis •''w'onicn - . - 

...nu*,. noU cxiiiMt all the ^ g„J consj'sts of a pwcc of cloth Of niattmg 

tartMj0€i. 'J’ht; tUass €?t both sexes ts the sawc, ana const r 

(but mostly the former), about two yards wide, and two and a half loii^ at „ 

us to go once and a half round the waist, to %vhich it is con/iiied by a girdle or cold. It 
is double before, and hangs down like a petticoat, as low as the middle ol the leg ; the 
upper part of the garment, above tlie girdle, is plaited into several folds, so that, w)i(*n 
unfolded, there is cloth sufficient to draw up, and wrap round the shoulders, which is very 
seldom done; the inferior sort are satisfied with small pieces, and very often wear 
nothing but a covering made of leaves of plants, or the maro, which is a narrow piece of 
cloth or matting, like a sash; this they pass between the thighs, and wrap round the 
waist, but the use of it is chiefly confined to the men. The ornaments worn by both 
sexes are necklaces made of the fruit of the pandanus, and various sweet smelling flowers, 
which go under tlie general name of kahulla. Others are composed ot small shells, the 
wing and leg bones of birds, sharks’ teeth, and other things; ^l which hang loose upon 
the breast; rings of tortoise-shell on the fingers, and a number of these joined together 
arc bracelets on tiie wrists ; the lobes of the ears (though most frequently only one) are 
sometimes perforated with two holes in which they wear cylindrical bits of ivory, about 
three indies long. 

In the structure of their houses, their diet, their tools, and their ingenuity in using them. 


are more delicately 


tliey have a considerable resemblance to the inhabitants of Otaheite. 

The Xew Hebrides were some of tliem discovered by Quiros, in 1606, but were first 
thoroughly explored by captain Cook. They difibr considerably from each other, but 
are in general covered with wood, but where they are properly cultivated appear to be 
fertile; they aftbrd a plenty of Iiogs and’poultry. The inhabitants, especially those of Mal- 
licollo, are very ugly, and of a darker complexion than most of the South sea islanders ; 
flicy wear but little covering, except the women, wlio have a kind of petticoat; the people of 
Malliculio w-ea*' a tight ligature round their bodies, which makes them appear mis-shapen : 
dicir weapons arc bows, arrows, and clubs ; tlieir arrows are supposed to be poisoned : 
they discovered the greatest sharpness of capacity in acquinng English w’ords, and pro¬ 
nouncing the most difficult sounds in the European languages. 

New Caledonia is about 80 leagues long and It) broad; it is diversified by barren 
mountains and fertile valleys, which are well cultivated. Here ^re a great variety of 
birds, most of wiiich were unknown till this island was discovered. The inhabitants are 
very stout, tall, and in general well proportioned ; their features mild, their beards and 
hair black, and strongly frizxled^ so as to be somewhat woolly in some individuals, their 
colour swarthy, or a dark chesnut brown. They make use of a kind* of comb, made of 
sticks ofhard wood, from seven to ten inches long, and about the thickness of a knitting- 
needle, fosUsned together at one end, and at ffic other end pointed ; these combs tlicy 
aifrays "wear kiiilheir liair, on one side of the head. Their only covering was a coarse 
|»iece of cloth, made of the bark of a fig-treci and coarse garments of matting, wiiich they 
wear, when unemployed. Their women, who are in a state of servility, are of a dark 
complexion and clumsy form-; their dress is a short petticoat, consisting of little cords, 
^out eight inches long, wldch are fastened to a very long string, and tied >severa) times 
lound their waist. Th^ houses are €»culas, like a bee-hire, and are entered by a* very 
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sMiittU'door. -^ riie Niew Caledonians appear to be a harmless, good-natured people, iiiough. 
furnished with offensive weapons^ they seem to be more lioncst and chaste than the inhin 
bitants of most of the South sea islands. 

New Zealand, which consists of tw’o islands, is inhabited l)v a race of men, wh6 seem 
to have made considerable progress in the arts of life ; they have contrived to build them¬ 
selves stately canoes, though they are destitute ol the use of metals, and are so exj'jeri iu 
erecting their habitations on shore, that, in the space of half an hour, they can clear the 
ground ot the shrubbery with which it was embarrassed, and build on it a town of their 
huts. They have regular fortifications to flee to, built on the lops of their Ijills, or 
entrenched on the low et grounds; they display tlie most implacable ferocity, giving no 
quarter to tlieir enemies, and feeding upon ttic slain. They have a little tillage, aiu-Tfisli 
with large nets, which are the common property of a township. Their fondness lor 
carving, and dcxieiity in tliat art, appear as well in their curious tattowing of their faces, 

• as the manner ol ornamenting their canoes, and different utensils or weapons. There is 
a certain etiquette or decorum of manners observed among them ; they join therr noses 
logetiier by way of salute ; they are kind and hospitable to travelling strangers ; they 
wear clotlies, and tl)e women are distinguishable from the men by their lower garments 
being always fust girt about them, ilns country is hilly, and cov'ered with grand forests 
Its anuxials are rats and a kind or fox-dog. 

New Ouinea is a long and narrow' island, very imperfectlv known, though discovered 
as early as 1.529. Its inhabitants iiavc the same appearance as the New IloUandeis, whom 
w-e shall speedily describe. The land here is very low, as on every other part of the 
coast ; but it is covered witli a luxuriance of wood and herbage that can scarcely be 
conceived. Here the cocoa-nut, piaintain, and bread-fruit flourish in me highest 
perfection. 

New Holland was formerly considered as dne large island, but is now known to consist 
of two. It is lUcrcl'ore now })roper to distinguish the western part of Newr Holland from 
the eastern, or New South Wales. Our description will principally refer to the latter. 
^Ihe quadrupeds hitliorto discovered in this country uie principally of the opossum kind, 
of which the most remarkable is tlie kangaroo. Here are many beautiful birds, among 
which the principal arc the black swan, the cassowary,. and the ostrich. But the most 
remarkable animal yet discovered is denominated the duck’s bill, bearing a resemblance 
to beast, bird, and fish. 

Uhe climate-of these islands appears not to be disagreeable, notwitlistanding the violent 
complaints which some have made about it ; the heat has never been excessive in summer, 
nor is the cold intolerable in winter. Storms of thunder and lightning are frequent ; but 
these are common to all warm countries; and it has been supposed (though upon what 
foundation does not well appear) that, were the country cleared of wood and inhabited, 
these would, in a great measure cease. A shock of an earthquake has likewise been 
felt, but these natural calamities are incident to some of the finest countries in, tlie w^ld. 
It is not known whether tlierc arc any volcanoes or not. ^ 

Tlw inhabitants of New Holland are, by all accounts, represented as tlie most .misemble 
and savage race of mortals perhaps cxisthig on the. face of the earth: they go et^b^ely 
naked, and though pleased at>»,fisst «witb. KiaiQ ommnents yirbich wefn^^lyen 
Voi. 11. 7 K " 
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soon threw away as ^useless. It docs not appear, however, that they arc insensible of 
the benefits of clotlung, or of some of the conveniences which their neigiibours are in 
}K)ssession of. Some of them, whom the colonists partly clothed, seemed to be pleased 
with the comfortable warmth 4;hey derived from it, and they all express a great desire for 
the iron tools which they see their neighbours make use of. Their folour, in the opinion 
of captain Cook, is rather a deep chocolate than a fbll black; but tlie filth w ith whiofi 
Ihcir skins arc covered prevents the true colour of tliem from appearing. 

Notwithstanding their disregard for European finery, they are foqd of adorning, or 
rather deforming, dieir bodies with scars; so that sonie of them cut the most hideous 
figure that can be imagined. The scars themselves have an uncommon a}')()caranee. 
Some of them perforate the cartilege of the nose, and thrust a large bone tbrougli it, an 
hideous kind of ornament, humourously called by the sailors their sprit-sail yard. 1 h*‘.ir 
hair is generally so much dotted with the red gum already mentioned, tiiat they resemble 
a mop : they also paint themselves with various colours, like most other savages ; they 
Hill also sometimes ornament themselves with beads and shells, but make no use of the 
beautiful feathers procurable from the birds of the country. Most of the men want one 
ol the fore teeth in the upper jaw, a circumstance mentioned by Dampier and other 
navigators; and this also appears to be a badge of honour among them. It is very com¬ 
mon among the women to cut otF the two lower joints ol tlie little finger, which, consider¬ 
ing tlic clumsiness of the amputating instruments they |)ossess, must certainly be a very 
painful operation : this was at first supposed to l>e peculiar to the marrietl women, or 
those who bad borne childreu; but some of the oldest women we»*e found without this dis¬ 
tinction, while it was observed in others who were very young. 

The New Hollanders ap{>ear cxtiemely deficient in the useful arts. Of the culti¬ 
vation of tiic gi’ound they have no notion, nor cart the}' even be pi'crailed upon to 
•at bread or dressed meat. Hence they ‘depend entirely for subsistence on the fruits 
•nd roots they can gather, with the fish they catch. Ciovernor Philip also mentions their 
frequent setting fire to the grass, in order to drive out the opossums and otlier animals 
from their retreats; and we have already taken notice ol their using decoys for quails. 
As all these resources, however, must be at best precarious, it is no wonder that they are 
frequently distressed lor provisions. Thus, in the summer time, they would eat neither 
the shark nor sting-ray; but in winter any thing was acceptable. A young whale being 
driven ashore, was quickly cut in pieces, and carried off; they broiled it only enough to 
scorch the outside, and in this raw state they eat all their fish. They broil also the fern 
root, and another whose species is unknown. Among the fruits used by them is. a kind 
of wild fig, and they eat also the kernels of a fruit resembling the pine-apple. Ibc 
principal part of their subsistence, however, is fish; and when Uiese bappeacd to be scarcq, 
they were woat to watch the opportunity when the colonists hauled the seine, and otten 
seized the whole, though a part had Ibnuerly been offered or given ffiein. Tbey sometimes 
strike the fish from4fi^ canoes with their spears, sometimes catch them with hooks, and 
also make use of nets, contrary to the assertion of Dr. Hawkesworth, who says that none 
of these Arc to be met with among them. Their nets are generally made of the fibres of 
the flax-plaqJi^with very little preparation, and are strong and heavy, the lines of which 
are com]pfeed twisted lUie whip-eord. Some oC Aena, however, appear* to, he made 
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of the fur of an aniiital, and others of cottofi. The luesnes of their nets are made 
very large loops, artificially inserted into each other, but wiriiout any knots. 'I'heir hooks 
are made of the inside of a shell, very much resembling mother-of-pearl. The canoes in 
which they fish are nothing hioi e than large pieces of bark, tied up at both ends witli vines; 
and considering the slight texture of these vesselsj we cannot but admire the dexterity 
with which they are managed, and the boldness with which they venture in them oUt to 
sea. They generally carry fire along with them in these canoes, to dress their fish when 
caught. When fishing with the hook, if the fish appears too strong to be drawn ashore 
by the line, the canoe is paddled to the shore, and while one man gently draws the fish- 
along, another stands ready to strike it with a spear, in which he generally succeeds. 
There is no 'good reason for supposing them to be cannibals, 'and they never eat animal 
substances but raw, or next to it. Some of their vegetables are poisonous when raw, hut 
deprived of this property when boiled. A convict unhappily experienced this, by eating 
them in an unprepared state; in consequence of which he died in 24 hours. 

The huts of th(?se savages are formed in the most rude and barbarous manner that can 
be imagined. They consist only of {dcces of bark, laid together in the form of an oven, 
open at one end, and very low', though long enough for a man to lie at full length. There 
is reason, however, to believe that they depend less on them for slielter, than on the 
caverns with which the rocks abound. ' They go invariably naked, as has already been 
observed ; though vve must not imagine, that the custom of going nuked inures them so to 
the climate, as to make them insensible to tlie injuries of the weather. The colonists 
have repeated opportunities of observing this, by seeing them shivering with cold in the 
winter time, or huddling together in heaps in their huts or in caverns, till a fire could be 
kindled to warm them. It is probable, however, notwithstanding their extreme barbarity, 
that some knowledge of the arts will soon be introduced among them, as some have beea 
seen attentively considering the utensils and conveniences of the Europeans, with a view, 
seemingly, of making similar improvements of their own. It has also been observed, that, 
in some things, they possess a very great power of imitation. 'Fhey can imitate the songs 
and language of the Europeans almost instantaneously, much better than the latter can 
imitate theirs by long practice. This talent for imitation is also discernable in their sculp¬ 
tures, representing men and other animals every n here met with on the rocks, which, 
though rude, are very surprising, for people who have not the knowledge even of con¬ 
structing habitations in the least comfortable for themselves, or even clothes to preserve 
them from the cold. 

This country has now become an object oi more consequence than formerly, by reason 
of the establishment of a British colony in it, where the criminals condemned to be trans¬ 
ported are sent to pass their time of servitude. Before this plan was resolved on by 
government, another had been discussed, viz. that of employing these criminals in work- 
houses ; and Jndge Blackstone, with Mr. Eden and Mr. Howard, had considered of tho 
best method of putting it in execution ; but though this plan Imd been approved by par¬ 
liament, as early as in 1779, some difficulties always occurred, .which prevented its going 
forward, aud at length, on the sixth of December 1786, orders were issued by his majesty, 
in council, for making a settlement on New Holland, establishing a court of judicature in 
the colonies, and other regulations or the occasion. The whole received tlve complete 
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^iitiMSiin ®®toy Bay, but Port Jackson being found 

Ntv» v' Vv vas destined f(5r the first place of setUt-uicuw. jm-ii; « 

'^Ti vvas Tieett creeled, whiicb is denominated Sydney Cove, and considered as the capital. 
M. btst tbe setdere laboured unde^ various difficulties, but they have now succeeded so 
far as to obtain a large isupply of necessaries. Several causes, however, yet remain, 
which must operate to prevent New South Wales from obtaining any very distinguished 
place among the British colonies. These are the want of men, of respectable persons, 
well skil|e(i in agriculture, of some staple commodity for exportation, which may enable 
the settler^ fo procure European goods, and the general depravity of manners, which, as 
must be expected, is to be found in a place where so large a number of the inhabitants 
liave been expelled from their native country for nefarious practices. 

Whoever has surveyed with attention tlie history of nations, and compared those 
advantages which might have been derived from the globe we inhabit, with those which 
have been actually enjoyed by its inhabitants, must be impressed with this melancholy 
truth, that man has ever been the worst foe of man. The energies of the human mind 
have been more usui^ly employed in the pursuit of such projects as entail misery on our 
fellow creatures, than in those which tend to ameliorate their couditioii; and it is only 
by the diffusion of those principles of benevolence and virtue, which are inculcated by 


our holy reli^on, that a period will be put to the desolating influence of w'ar; and t!|e 
human species, instead of being the most miserable, become the most happy of those beings, 
which the Almighty has destined to inhabit the earth. 
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F rontispiece to face the titic-pagc of yoi. i. 

In this plate Britannia and the fojr quarters of the world are exhibited as sur¬ 
veying their several pretensions to the terraqueous globe. Of these personages Britannia is 
the most conspicuous, as denoting the high station of the British empire in arts, in com¬ 
merce, and in war. On her Europe is leaning for support, while she is giving system lo 
the rest of the world. On tlie right hand sits an Asiatic in full dress, displaying, by his 
air and attidue, that apathy which is so congenial to the inhabitants of the east, 'i he 
African, seated on the ground, half naked, but h aning on several valuable tusks ol 
ivory, displays at once the servile and uncivilized condition of his countrymen, and the 
natural riches of tlie region they inhabit. America, armed with tlie war-axe, and 
dressed partly, and equipped partly in the native, and partly in the European stile, exhibits 
an emblematical representation of that hemisphere, where Em opean manners are gradually 
obtaining the ascendancy. 

Map of the world, to face page 1 of Introduction. 

A table, exhibiting a view (rf the solar system, to face page 14 of Introduction. 

Map of Europe, to face vol.*‘i. page 1. 

Map of Asia, to face vol. i. page 39. 

Part of the natural history of Asia, to face vol, i. page 39- 



DESCRIPTION OF 

The tiger appears sometimes larger, and sometimes less than the Hon. Its head h 
large'afld roundish, and the ^rs al*^'short, and at a gJ'eat distance from each other. I’lie 
form of thfc body has a great resemblance to that'of the panther; the skin is of a darkish 
ycHow colour, striped with long black streaks; the hair is short, excepting on the sides of 
thevhead, where it is ai^out four inches long'; the point of the tail is black, and the rest 
of' it is interspersed with black rings ; his legs and claws resemble those of the lion, 
only the legs are mucli shorter m proportion to ^the size of the animal. 'I'he tiger ii 
more ferocious ’ and cruel than the lion. Although gorged with carnage, his thirst for 
blood'ia not appeased ; he seizes and tears in pieces a new prey, with equal fury and ra¬ 
pacity, the vei^ moment after devouring a former one; he lays waste the country ha 
hihabits ; 'he ircitbor dreads the aspect nor the' weapons of nian ; puts to death wliole 
troof» of dome’sdc animals ; and attacks ydiing elephants, rhinocerdses, and sometimes 
even braves the lion himself. He Hos in wait on the banks of rivers, where other ani¬ 
mals repair to drink ; he is said to be peculiar to Asia, and is the largest and most cruel 
in India and its Islands. 

An account of that most singular and valuable animal, tlic rein-deer, may be found in 
vol. I. from page 593 to S 97 . 

Ihc toucan, which is perched on a branch of the tree, is chiefly remarkable for the 
size ot its beak, whiefa is abou^ six inyhes and a half in length, though the bird is but 
little larger than a jackdaw'. It is perfectly harmless, and easily tamed, when it will 
leap up and down in the house, wag the tail, and cry with a voice resembling that of a 
magpie. It lives upon a vegetable diet, and is very partial to grapes. It will dart it|| 
tongue five or six inches from its" beak, and employ it both in providing food and in 
building its nest. 

Ncai- the toucan is seated the long tailed paroquet, of which there are many beautiful 
species in Asia and America. 

'Ihere are eight different species of the birds of paradise; the largest is found in 
New Guinea and some of the East India islands, and it is about two feet four inches' 
in length: they are unable to fly with the wind, but are obliged to make their course 
directly against it; they have great difficulty in rising from the ground, and travel in 
large flocks, under the guidance of a bird, which is called the king. The natives catch 
them with birdlime, and sell them at a considerable price, on account of the beauty^of" 
their plumage. 

1 he Bactrian camel has two bunch(?s on the back, and is found in variofus parts of 
Asia. The Arabs regard the camel as a present from heaven, a sacred animal, without 
whose assistance they could neither subsist, carry on trade, nor travel, Camcr» milk 
is their common food; they also cat its flesh, that of the young camel being reckoned 
highly savory. Of the hair of those animals, which is fine and sofr, and which is com¬ 
pletely renewed every year, the Arabians make stuffs for clothes and other furniture. 
With their camels, they not only want nothing, but have nothing to feay; In one day 
they can perform a journey of 50 leagues into thq desert, which cuts off every approgc^ 
from their enemies. All Ae armies of the world would perish in pursuit of a troop of 
Arabs. they never submit, unless from choice, to any power. With a view to 

llil preddlbt^^xpeditions, the Arab'instructs, rears, and exercises his camels. A few 
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itays after their birth, he folds tlicir limbs under their belly, forces them to remain on 
the ground, and in this situation loads tliem with a pretty heavy weight, which is never 
removed, but for tlie purpose of replacing a greater. Instead of allowing them to feed 
at pleasure, and to drink when they are dry, he begins with regulating their meals, and 
makes them gradually travel long journeys, diminishing at the same time the quantity of 
their aliment. When they acquire some strength, they are trained to the course. Ho 
excites their emulation by the example of horses, and in time renders them more robust. 
In fine, after he is certain of the strength, deetness, and sobriety of his camels, lie loads 
them both with his own and their food, sets oft* with them, arrives un perceived at Uie 
confines of the desert; robs the first passenger he meets, pillages the solitary houses, 
loads his camels with the booty, and, if pursued, is obliged to accelerate his retreat. It 
is on these occasions that he unfolds his owm talents and those of the camels. He mounta 
eue of the fleetest, conducts the troop, and makes them travel night and day, almost 
without either stopping, eating, or drinking ; and in this manner he easily performs a 
journey of 300 leagues in eight days ; during this period of motion and fatigue, his 
camels arc perpetually loaded, and he allows each day one hour only fur repose, and a 
ball of paste. Tliey often run in this manner nine or ten days without finding water, 
and ivheu by chance there is a pool at some distance, they smell the water half a league 
otf: thii'st makes them double their pace, and they drink as much at once as serves 
tbetn for the time that is past and as much to come. The camel, is said to unite every 
thing that is valuable in the horse, the ass, the ox, and the elephant, and to be the 
most useful animal that is subjected to the service of man. 

The kangaroo has been found no where but in New South Wales, but lias of late 
become well known in this country. It lurk.s among the grass, and feeds on vegetables ; 
it goes entirely on its hind legs, making use of the fore feet only for digging, or bjingiug 
its food to its mouth. It is very timid ; at the sight of man, it fties from him by amaz¬ 
ing leaps, springing over bushes seven or eight,feet high, and going progressively from 
rock to rock. Its tail, which is very large, i.s used ns a weapon of riofence: its flesh is 
coarse and lean, but is sometimes used for food. 1 i.e. femulo lias a pouch, like that of 
the opossum. 

Map of Africa, to face vel. i. page 43. 

Part of the natural history of Africa, to face vol. i. page 43. 

'i'his plate is entitled Part of the natural history of Afiica, because it i.s impossible 
to exhibit in such narrow compass all the variety of animals which inhabit tliat quarter 
of the world. Beginning with the left side of the plate, the first object that strikes our 
attention is the fore part of a crocodile, which b apparently in the act of waiting for his 
prey. The crocodile is the largest animal of the lizard kind, growing sometimes to 18 
or £0 feet in length. It has no tongue, but in the place of that organ there is a sort of 
membrane, attached by its edges to the two sides of the under jaw. The nose b placed 
in the middle of the upper jaw, near an inch from its extremity, and is perfectly round 
and fiat, being two inches in diameter, of a black, soft, spongy substance, not unlike the 
nosh of a dog; the nostrils are bittlie form of a capital >1 placed thus 2S; and there 
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are iv»o carutides, which filled and closed tliem vei^ exactly, and which opened as 
oftcv\ as breathed through the nose; the jaws seemed to shut one within another by 
means of several apophyses, M hich proceeded from above downwards, and from below 
upwards, there being cavities in the opfwsite jaw to receive them, 'i’liey have 27 dog¬ 
teeth in the upper jaw, and 15 in the lower, with several void spaces between them; 
they were thick at the bottom, and sharp at the point; being all of different sizes, except 
ten large hooked ones, six of whicli are in the Joxvcr jaw, and four in the upper. The 
wiouth is 15 inches in length, and eight and a. half in breadth where broadest; and the 
distance of the two jaws, when opened as w ide as they can be, is 15^- inches. The 
skull betw'eeu the crests is ’proof against a inuskct-ball, for it only renders the part a 
little white that it struck against. The eye is very small in proportion to the rest of the 
body; and is so placed within its orbit, that the outward part, w'hen shut, is only a 
little above an inch in length, and runs parallel to the opening of the jaws. The head 
is long, and has a little rising at the top, but the rest is flat, and especially towards the 
extremity of the jaws. It is covered with a skin, which adheres firmly to the skull and 
to tlie jaws. The skull is rough and unequal in several places, and about the middle of 
the foreliead there are two bony crests, about two inches high: they are not <iuite pa¬ 
rallel, but separated from eai*h other in proportion as they mount upwards. The fore 
legs have the same parts and conformation as the arms of a man, both witliin and with¬ 
out ; but they w^ere somewhat shorter than those behind: the hands have five fingers, 
the two last of W'hich have no naihs, and are of a conical figure : the hind feet are di¬ 
vided into four toes, of wliich three arc armed with large claws, but the fourth is without 
a nail; these toes arc united together with membranes, like those of ducks, but much 
thicker. Tlie colour of the body is of a dark brown on the upper part, and of a whitish 
citron below, with large spots of both colours on the sides. From the shoulders to the 
extremity of tlic tail he is covered witli large scales, of a square form, disposed like pa- 
^lel girdles, and are 52 in number; but those near the tail were not so thick as the 
rest. In the middle of each girdle there arc four protuberances, which became hi^ier as 
they approached the end of the tail, and composed four rows ; of which the two in the 
middle are low'er than the remaining tw o, forming tliree channels, which grow deeper the 
nearer they come to the tail, and are confounded with each other about two feet from 
its extremity. The skin is defended with a sort of armour, which is not, however, proof 
against a musket-ball. This description is taken from an individual dissected at Siam, 
but it is applicable, in most instances, to crocodiles in general. The female lays eggs, 
which she covers over with sand, and leaves to be hatched by tlie heat of jthe sun. They 
are to be met with in the rivers Nile, Niger, and Ganges, beside most other large rivers 
in the southern parts of Asia and Africa, but are not equally dangerous in all countries: 
ti>ey are said to be very formidable in Upper Egypt, where they float along the surface 
of the water, and seize whatever animals come within their reach. When this method 
tails, they approach nearer to the bank, where they wait in patient expectation of such 
creatures as may come to drink, seizing, with the utmost ferocity, the bUll, tlie dog, the 
tiger , jii, man himself. 

TjS^iepbant is the largest of all animals. From the front to the origin of the tail he 
is generally about 16 icet long, firotnthe end of the trunk 25 feet, and about 14 feet 
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the circumference of the neck is about 17 feet, and the circumference of the body, 
at the grossest part, G5 feet 10 inches ; the tail is about six feet long, and two and a 
half in circuuifercnce ; the circiunferciice of tlje leg is six feet: these are the largest di¬ 
mensions. But the animal dillcrs in size in din’erent countries ; in some not exceeding 
seven teet in height. The eyes arc small in proportion to the size of the animal ; the 
muzzle is very different from that of any other (piadi uped ; it is nothing but the origin 
of a long trunk, which hangs between the two large tusks; the inoutb appears behind 

tiio trunk, vvbich serves in the plae*’ of an upper lip, and the under lip terminates in a 

point: tiio feet arc short, round, el unsy, and only distinguishable by tlie toes : the trimk 
jnopeily speaking, the nose, extended, and leniiinatetl by a couple of nostrils. But. 
I'CSides serving as an organ of smell, the trunk perlbrms all tlie functions of a strong and 
dexterous arm. It is a pipe, of an irregular conical figure, about eight feel long, live 
and a half in circumfereneo near the mouth, and one foot and a half near the extremity : 
llic upfKT .si<!e of the Hunk is convex, and the under side flat. At the exliaunity of the 
trunk liierc is a eoneave protuberance, in the holtoni of which are the two passages 
of the no^liiis : •' e inierior j)urt of the protulu ranee is thicker than the .sides, and 
the superior i.s M tcla d out like', a. fingei-, about five inches long, which, together 

with the edges of the '-hwh' extreioltv of the trunk, takes on dillereiit ligures, according 
to the necessiiies eu' the aniuail. ll is liv this organ tliat the elephant lay.s hold of foo(! 

or other .Mil».stanccs, which he, manages with as much dexterity as a man iloes his hand, 

taking up grains (.il com. or t!ie smallest [iilcs of gras.-;, and eonve ving.thetii to liis nioiito. 
W iu'it he drinks, lie ih.nists hi.s trunk into the water, and fills il by drawing in his Ijicatii 
and exliausting the air; when the trunk is thus fiihji with water, lie can either throw 
it out to a great distance, or drink it, by putting tlie end of the trunk in his month, 
'i'hc tv'.o huge Uirks of the elephant are of a vcllowish colour, an<l extremely hard; the 
Ixjny of which tiiey are cotiino.ed is known hy the name of ivory ; the eais 

are vcy large, and re.somhle those of an ape; tin' skir. ol the ('('ihant has hiitfew hiiirs on 
it, aiul jilact d at a groat distance from each oliiei ; il is iidl of wiinkh'.s, like thosr; on 
the palm of a man’s liaiid, he.-ides many chajipt d and eiea.-v ndgf s ; the female has two 
jlng.s, one on each side of the breast. When lam< h a-, i - fi< '(nent in the l onth of 
Asia, the clepliant is the mo.-l friendly atul obedient of all ■uiiuial '; he is enlirt'y att ic!.i d 
to the person who feeds and takes care of him. la a sliort time he understands signs 
and the sound of his nia.sler's voice. He distinguishes the laiignage id jias.'-ion, of eoni- 
niand, of satisfaction ; and acts accordingly. He receives hi.s o;de).s with attention, and 
executes them with prudence and alacrity, fait witiioul precijfitation. Me easily learns to 
bow his knec.s and lower Ills body, for tiiO coiivenicncc of wiio mount him. He 

caresses his friends with his trunk. He lifts hnidmis wiiii his trunk, and as.'^lsts those 
who arc loading liim in laving them on his hack. He delights in shining hai ness and 
trupping.s. AVlien yoked in a cart or waggon, he pulls c'qually and elicei'fiihy, unless he 
be uhnsed by injudicious ehasliscuiont.s. His guide is genefally nioeuted on his neck, 
with a small rod of iron, .sharp at the point, in iiis hand ; he directs his motion by 
pricking him on the ear.s and head ; hut for the most part a word is suiilcicnt. 

Tlie secretary is a .singular species of bird, rcsemhiing waders in the great length of 
its legs, hnt bus, notwithstanding, the characters of the vulture so strongly marked upon 
\0L. II. " 7 L ■ 
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it, as to leave no doubt to which sjiccies it belongs. 'I'hc bird, when standing erect, w 
full three feet from the top of the head to the ground: the hill is l>laok, sharp, and 
crooked, like that of an eagle ; the head, neck, breast, and upper parts of the body are 
of a bluish ash colour ; the legs are very long, stouter than those of a heron, and cf u 
brotVn colour; claws shortish, but crooked, uot very sharp, and of a black colour ; fretn 
the hind-head springs a number of long leatlicrs, which liang loose behind like a peiuh nt 
crest; these feathers arise hy pairs, and arc longer as they are lower down on the neck ; 
this crest the bird can erect or depress at pleasure; it is of a dark colour, almost black; 
the webs arc equal on both sides, and rather curled, and the feathers, when erected, 
somewhat incline towards the neck. This singular spo<Mes inhabits the interior of Africa, 
and is frequently seen at the Cape of C/ood Hope. iL princii)ally feeds on rats, lizards, 
snakes, and other re[)tiles, and is easily tamed. 

The serpent on the tree is the Iloa Constrictor, an Immense animal, as it often exrced.s 
36' feet hi length: the body is very thick, of a dusky iildU; i:olonr, and its back is inter¬ 
spersed with 124 large, pale, irregular spots ; the tail is of a darker coloiir, and the sides 
arc bcautitully variegated. Its flesh is eaten l)y tlie Indians and the negroes ol Africa, 
it frequents caves and thick forests, where it conceals itself, and suddenly darts out niion 
.strangers, wild beasts, &(:. "When it choose.s a tree for its watching pltu-e, it supports 
itself by twisting its tail round the trunk or a branch, and darts down upon sheep, goats, 
tigers, or any animal that comes witiiin its roach. \\’hen it lays hold of animals, especialb/ 
any of the larger kinds, it twists itself several times round their boily, and by^ the vast 
force of its circular mnsclos, bruises and breaks all their bones. After the hones arc 
broke, it licks the skin of the animal all over, besmearing it with a glulinons kind of .saliva ; 
this operation is inleiuled ns a preparation for swallowing the whole animal. It it hr a 
stag or any other horned animal, it Ijogins to swallow the feel first, and gradually .siicks 
in the body, and last of all the head. When the horns happen to be large, they hav e 
been observed to ^tiek for a long time out of the mouth of the .serpent, which is unable 
to move for several days after having devoured suctx bulky pi’cy. At these seasons the 
I3oa is frequently destroyed by the hunters. 

Africa abounds with an immense variety of apes, monkeys, and baboons; among these 
♦he CJreat Baboon is renuirkal>lc for having very long hair on the forcliead, which turns 
backwards : they live cliieflv on fruits, nuts, and egg.s, and in a tamed state will drink 
great quantities of wine or brandy. 

The largest lions are from eight to nine feet in length, and from four to six feet high ; 
those of a smaller size arc generally about hve feet and a iialf long, and about three and 
a half high; hi.s head is very thick, and his fare is beset on all sides with long, bushy, 
yellowish hair : this shaggy hair c.xtends from the top of the head to below the shoulders, 
and hangs down to his knees; the belly and breast arc likewise covered with long hair ; 
the rest of the body is covered with very short hair, excepting a bush at the end of the 
tail; the tail is long, and very strong; the logs arc thick, and very fleshy; the feet are 
short; and the claws very sharp, and about an inch and a quarter long; the fiercest lions 
arc those of Biledulgerid, in the desert of Zaara. He has been frequently tamed, and ii> 
that case displays considerable affection for his master, as well as for such small animal 
as it occasionally takes under its protection. 
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Part of the natural history of America, to face vol i. page 48. 

1 here are ;33 species of tortoise, of which the alidas or common sea turtle is the most 
remarkable. It is found in America anil in the islands of the South sea; the shell is so 
very strong, that it cun carry more tlain bOO pounds on its back, or as many men as can 
stand on it loaded. It digs round holes in the sand, in which it lays a vast number of 
eggs yearly, to the amount of 1000 it is said. It broods on them during the nighi. Its 
llesh is of a greenish colour, makes excellent food, and is the dish of sailors as well as of 
epicures. It lives on cuttle and shcll-fish, and grows to a prodigious size, some having 
been found to weigh 480 pounds. 

The alligator in many re.spccts resembles the crocodile, but is less ferocious, preying 
chielly on fish, though it will sometimes kill dogs, as they swim in the rivers, and hogs, 
which feed in the swamps. It frc<picnts the large rivers m the warmer parts of North 
America, as well as in South America, where it would he productive ot great mischiet, did 
it not meet with a formidahlc enemy, when young, in the carrion vulture. 

'J'hc nose of the tapir is very remarkable, extending far beyonti the lower jaw, i.-; slen¬ 
der, and forms a sort of proboscis ; it is capable of being contracted or e>;tended at 
pleasure: the cxrreiuilies of both jaws end in a point, and there arc ten cutting tctlh in 
each. Ifclwcen them and the grinders there is a vacant space, aial there are ten grinders 
in each jaw : tin; ears arc erect, the eya s small, and the body is shaped like that of a hog; 
the buck is arched, the legs are short, and the hoofs small, black, and hollow ; the tail is 
very .small ; the animal grows to the size of a heifer ludfayear old ; the hair is short; 
wiien vonng it is spotted witii white, when old of a dusk colour. It Inhabits the woods 
iiiul river.s of the eastern side of South Americii, from the iallmius of Darien to the river 
of Amazons. It sleeps during the day in the darkest iun! thickt st parts, adjc.cent to the 
bank.s, and goes out in the night time in search of foo.l. It lives on grass, sngar-eanes, 
aiu! on iriiits. If disturbed it takes to the w ater, sw ims vei v well, or .sinks below, atid, 
like t'.e hippopotamus, walks tju the bottom a.s on dry gromul. It makes a soil of hisa- 
itig noi.se. 'I bis is the largest of the Americ.nn animal.s. 

The wolverine, which is stationed on a branch of the tree in this plate, Isas a black, 
kIku'P pointed visage, short rounded cars, silmost hid m the Imir.s ; the .sitles of a yellow¬ 
ish brown, which passes in form of a hand tpiilc over the hind part of the hack, above 
the tail ; the legs arc very strong, thick, ami .short, of u deep black; the whole body is 
covered with very long and thick hair, which varies in colour according to the .season. It 
inhabit.s Ilndson's bay and Canada, as far as tbc straits of Micbilimakinac, is found under 
the name of the glutton in tlie northern parts of Europe ami Asia, being a native of the most 
rigorous climates. It i.s a most voracious animal, and .slow of foot, so is obliged to take 
its prey by surprise. In America it is called the beaver cuter, watching those aiumuls as 
they come out of their houses, and sometimes hronking into their habitations and devour¬ 
ing them. It often lurks on trees, and falks on the quadrupcdi? that pass under ; v^iU 
fasten on the horse, elk, or stag, and continue eating a hole into its body, till tbc animal 
f.dks down with the pain ; or else will tear out bis eyes : no force can di.^cllgage it; yet 
sometimes the deer, in their agony, have been known to destroy >t, by running their head 
violently against a tree. It devours the isntis, or white fox; sea.'’ches for the traps laid 
Ibr the sables and oilier animals ; and is often before hand with the huntsmen, who 
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prefencfecf (ftat it feccfs so vondously, 
"W ^Kvyj. ' ^ uVK^uT\| *, and that it is obliged to ease itself of its 

N ^ j it Out between two trees. In a wild state it is vastly fierce, • ter¬ 

ror to both wolf and bear, which will not prey on it wlien tliey find it dead, perhaps on 
account of its being so very fetid, smelling like a polecat. It makes a strong resistance 
wljen attacked, nil! tear tlie stock from tlic gun, and pull the ti‘aps it is caught in to 
pieces, Notwitbslandiug this, it is capable of being tamed, and of learning several 
tricks. It burrows, and has its den under ground. I'lic .skin is sold in Siberia for four 
or six shillings, at Jakutsk for 12 shillings, ajtd still dearer at Kamschatka, where the 
women dress their hair with its white paws, which they esteem a great ornament; the fin¬ 
is greatly esteemed in Muiopc; that of the north of Europe and Asia, whose skins are 
.sometimes to l )0 seen in the fiirriert)' sliops, is inucii finer, blacker, and more glossy than 
that of the wolverine, or American kind. The glutton has, by some authors, been coir- 
fouiulerl with the hvenu 


Map of England and Wales, to face vol. i. page 

Map of Scotland, to face vol. i, page 122, 

Jilnp of Ireland, to face vol. i. page 20 

Lord Howe’s engagement with the IVench fleet, June 1st, 17.94, to face vol. i. p{ige490. 

Natural history of the Polar Regions, to lace vol. i. page 57.‘> 

'i his plate all'ords a view of those immense masses of ice, wbicn are collected in the 
ocean, on the coast of East Greenland or Spitzbergen. 'i’hc animals exhibited are the 
brown bear, the white bear, the seal, the walrus, and the common sea-gull. 'J’he brown 
or black bear has strong, tiiick, and clumsy limbs ; very sliort tail ; large feet, body 
covered with long and shaggy hair, various in its colour ; the largest are of a rusty brown; 
the smallest of a deep black; some from the confines of Russia black mixed with white 
liairs, called by the Ciermans silver bear; and some (but rarely) arc found in Tartary of 
a pure white. It inhabits the north parts of Europe and Asia, the Alps, the islands of 
C'cylon and Japan, and it is also found in North America and Pern. They are some¬ 
times carnivorous, but tlujir general food is roots, fi uits, and vegetables: they will rob 
the fields of peas, and when they are ripe, pluck up great quantities, beat the peas out 
of the hu.5ks on some hard place, eat them, and carry ofl' the straw; they will also, 
during winter, break into the farmer’s yard, and make great havoc among his stock of 
oats : their favourite food is honey. The flesh of a bear in autumn, when they are 
exceedingly fat, by feeding on acorns, is delicate food; and that of the cubs still finer; 
but the paws of the old bears arc reckoned tlie most exquisite morsel; the fat white and 
very sweet; the oil excellent for strains and pains of long standing. At tlie latter end ol 
aututnu, after they have fattened thcm.selves to the greatest degree, the bears withdraw 
to their dens, w here they continue a great number of days in total inactivity and absence 
from food, having no other nourishment than what they get by sucking their feet, 
w here the fat lodges in great abundance. 
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The Polar or white bear resides only in the coldest parts of the globe, and it has been 
found as far as the navigators have penetrated northward. During summer, the white 
bears are either resident on islands of ice, or passing from one to another; they swim 
'admirably, and can continue that exercise six or seven leagues, and dive with great 
agility : they bring forth two young at a time; the afl'oction iK lwcen the parents and 
them is so strong, that they would sooner die than tle.^ert one another. Their winter 
retreats are under the snow, in which they form deep dons, sfipported by pillars of the 
same, llicy feed on fish, seals, and the carcases of whales, anrl on imnian lx>dics, which 
they will greedily tear up; they seem very fond of hunmn blood ; and are so fearless, as 
to attack companies of armed men, and even to board .small vessels When on land, 
they live on birds and their eggs ; and allured by the scent of seals' ilcsb, often break 
into and plunder the houses of the (dreonlander.s ; their greatest eiKuny in the brute 
creation is the walrus, with whom they have terrible conllicts, but ai<? generally worsted, 
the vast teclli of the former giving it a superiority. The ilesh is wbiU;, and said to taste 
lik{! mutton ; the tat is melted for train oil, and that of the fee t is usi d in medicine. 

"Ihe seal has a smooth head, without ext(-*n’al curs, and the comiiKm length is Iroin 
five to six feet. Tlio fore legs arc deeply immersed in the skin of the l)'/dy; the hind 
legs are placed in .such a maimer as to point tlirectly backward ; ev»'ry foot is divuled 
into five toes, and each of these connected by a strong and broad wch, covered on both 
.sides with short hair : the toes are furnished with strong claws, well adapted to assist the 
animal in climhing the rocks it basks on; the claws on tiie hind foot arc .slender and 
straight, except at the cnd.s, which are a little incurvated. 'riie head and nose are 
broad and llat, like tho.se of the otter ; the neck short and thick ; the eyes large and 
I'lack ; in lien of external ears, it has two small oriliees; the nostrils are oblong, on each 
side tlic nose arc several long stift'hairs; and above each eye arc a few of the .same 
kind. 'J he form of the tongue is singular, being forked or slit at the end; the whole 
anim.d is covered with short hair, very closely set tcgf.ther. 'J'hey are very useful 
to the (ireculanders, w’hom they furnish with lood, clothing, and vaiious other articles. 

The walrus or sea-horse is sometimes 18 feet long, and has a round head and two 
enormous teeth, which are its weapons of defence ; liu-s inhuhit l!ic coast of Spity.hergen, 
Nova Zembla, Hudson's bay, the gulf of St. Lawreiu e, and the b y sea, as far a.-: cape 
Tschuktschi. They are gregarious, in some places appearing in herd> of hundreds : they 
are shy animals, and avoid places which are much haunted lyy mankind, hut arc very 
fierce. If wounded in the water, they attempt to sink the boat, either by rising under 
it, or by striking their great teeth into the sid^s ; they roar vci y louih and will follow the 
boat till it gets out of sight. Numbers of them arc often .seen sleeping on an island of 
iec; if awaked, they fling themselves with great impetuosity into the sea, at wliich time 
it is dangerous to approach the icc, Ic.st they should tumble into the boat ami overset it. 
They arc killed for the sake of their oil, one walrus producing about hah a tun. 


Greenland whale fishery, to face vol. i. page 577, to which we refer for the description. 


I)i ’cs.ses of the Icelanders, with a view of mount Ilccla, to face vol. i. page .')82, to 
which and the succeeding pages-we 4:efer for tire description of mount Ilccla. 
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The modern Icelanders have made very little alteration in their dress from what ww 
formerly in use : the men all wear a linen shirt next to the skin, with a short jacket, and 
a pail* of wide breeches over it. When they travel, another short coat is put over all. 
The whole is made of coarse black cloth, called wadmal; but some wear clothes of a 
white colour. On their head they wear large three-cornered hats, and on their feet Ice¬ 
land shoes and worsted stockings. Some of them indeed have shoes from Copenhagen; 
but as they arc rather too dear for them, they generally make their own shoes, sometimes 
of the hide of oxen, but more frequent of .sheep s leather : they make them by cutting a 
sq^uare piece of leather, rather wider than the Icngtli of the foot; this tliey sew up at the 
toes, and behind at the heel, and tie it on with leather thongs : the shoes are convenient 
enough where the country is level; but it w'ould be very diHkult for us, who are not ac¬ 
customed, to walk vvith them amongst the rocks and stones, though the Icelanders do it 


M iih great case. 

'I'lic women arc likewise dressed in black wadmal : they wear a bodice over tlieir 
shifts, which are sewed up at the bosom; and above this a jacket, laced l>efore, with long 
narrow .sleeves, reaching down to the v\ l ists. In the opening, on the side of the sleeve, 
they have buttons of chased silver, with a plate fixed to each button ; on which the 
lover, when he buys them, in order to present t'.jem to his mistress, takes care to have his 
name engraved, along with hers. At llie top oi tlie jacket, a little black collai is fixed, 
of about three inches broad, of velvet or silk, and Irequcntly trimmed with gold coid,^ 
The petticoat is likewise of wadmal, and reaches down to the ankles. Round the top of 
it is a girdle of silver, or some other rnctal, to which they ta.sten the apron, which is 
also of wadmal, and ornamented at top with bnltous of chased silver. Ovci all tliis 
they wear an upper-dress, ucarlv re.somhling that ot the Swedish peasants, with this dif- 
terence, that it is w ider at bottom ; this is close at the neck and w rists, and a hand s 
breadth shorter than the petticoat. It is adorned with a facing down to the bottom, 
M-hich looks like cut velvet, and is generally wove by the Icelandic women. On their 
lingers they wear gold, silver, ar brass rings. 1 heir head-dress consists ot scveial cloths 
round the head, almost as high again as the face. It is tied fast with a handkcichict, and 
serves more for wanntli than ornament. 


Birds of the Northern Regions, to face vol. i. page 605. 

'J'his plate contains a representation of the manner ot catching young birds, and gather- 
ing eggs in Norway, in which they let themselves down, by a siniilai piotcss to that 
described in tlic account in the before-mentioned page, of recovering lost cattle. 

The large bird, with short wings, is the penguin, of which there arc sevcial diGerent 
species : their attitude at land is f[nite erect; they are very tame, and may t>c driven like 
a dock of sheep : in water they arc remarkably active, swim with vast strength, assisted 
by their wings, which serve instead of tins : they teed chiedy upon fish, hut will cat 

grass like geese. , • t • 11 

A little higher is the Greenland dove, another of the inliahitant.s of these inhospitable 

climate’s; .in the middle of tlie plate are three sea gulls, and to the right the pndin. 

'i'he puflin has a compressed bill. Its legs are very small, and placed so far helmul, 
as to disqualify it from standing, except quite erect, resting not only on the foot, but the 
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frhole length of the leg: this circumstance makes the rise of the puffin from the ground 
very difficult, and it meets with many falls before it gets on wing; l>ut when that is ef¬ 
fected, few birds fly longer or stronger. Tljese birds frequent the coast of .several parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland; but no place in greater nuuil)er.s than Pricslhohn isle, 
where their flocks may be compared to swarm.s of bees for multitude. 'J’hcse arc birds of 
pa.ssage; they resort there annually, about the fifth or tenth of April; quit the place 
(almost to a bird) and return twice or thrice before they settle, to burrow and fu epai'c for 
ovation and incubation: they begin to burrow' the first week in May; but so]\ie few save 
themselves that trouble, and dislodge the ral»hits from their holes, taking possession of 
them till their departure from the isle. 'J'liosc w hich form their o\\ n Ian row s at e ;it 
that time so intent on the work, as to snfler themselves to he tid\en In- flio h.ind ; this 
task fidls cliicfly to the share of the males, who also a3si^t in incub-.ition ; the first young 
are lialched tlic beginning <jf .Inly. Ute old ones show alVection towards them, and seeuj 
totally insensible of danger in the breeding season. If a parent is taken tit that time, 
and .suspciulcd by tite wings, it will, in a .sort of de.“|>air, tretit itself most eruolly, by- 
biting every part it ean reaeii, and the moment it is loo.scd, will never oiler to e.scaj)C, but 
instantly re.sort to its nnlledged young: this afiection ceases at the stated time of migra¬ 
tion, #l)ich is most punctually about the 11th of August, when they leave such young 
IKS cannot fly to the mercy of the pert grine falcon, who watches the mouths ot the Ijoles 
for the appearance of the little dcscrteil puffins, which, forced l)y hpngcr, are compelled 
to leave their burrows. 


Map of Sweden, to face vol. i. page (> 1.5. 

Map of Germany, to face vol. i. page 631. 

Internal view' of the silver mino.s, near Schemnit/, in Iltmgary, to face vol i. p«ge 6C)8. 
Schcmnilz, a town of Up|K'r Hnngary, with tint* eastlos. It is famous for mines of 
silver and other metals, as also for hot baths. Near u is a rock of shining blue colour, 
mixed with grccu, and some .spots of yellow’. 

Map of the United Provinces, to face vol. ii. page 3 

jMap of the Netherlands, to face vol. ii. page M. 

Map of France, to face vol. ii. page ill. 

Map of Spain, to face vol. ii. page 43. 


The Corrida de I'oros, or Bull-fight, in Spain, to face vol. ii. page 43. 

These combats, of which the Spaniards are very fond, are exhibited only in the summer 
season, as the bulls are then fiercest, and the spectators can sit the most comfortably in 
the oj>cn air. They are performed in a kind of circus, surrounded by a dozen seats, 
rising one above another: the balconies of the houses are widened, so as to project over 
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thfj streets, wliicli end tlierc; and it is really a very interesting sight, to see the diffeienC 
classes of people nsseinbled round this square, waiting for the signal with every sign ot 
impatience uiul Joy. The hull has first to contend again.st the picadores, combatants on 
horseback, who, dressetl according to the antieut Spanish manner, and, as it were, fixcil 
to their saddles, wait for him, each being armed with a long lancc. It the bull has great 
courage, he braves the pointed steel, which makes deep wounds in lii.s neck, attacks will, 
fury the innocent horse who carries iiis enemy, rips up his sides, and overturns liiin, to¬ 
gether with his rider. The laber then, di.«mountcd and disarmed, would he exposed to 
imminent danger, did not combatants on foot, called chtilos, come to direct the bnll s 
attention, and to provoke him, by shaking bef(,r<* him ditferent pieces of cloth, ol various 
colours. It is, however, at tiicir own risk, that they thus save the dismounted horseman ; 
for the bull sometimes pursues them, and they Ijavc then need ot all their agility. Ihey 
often escape from him, by letting fall in his way the. pi' co of stud, winch was tlicir only 
arms, and against which the deceived animal expends all his fury. As .soon as it i.s con¬ 
cluded lliut the hull has been suflicicutly tormented by the coml)alants on horseback, 
they retire, and leave him to be irritated by those on loot. Iho latter, who are callial 
handerilleros, go before the animal, and the moment he darls upon them, they plunge 
into his neck, two by two, a kind of darts, called handerilla.s, the points ot wliifli arc 
hooked, and which are ornamented with small streatners, made ol coloured j>aj)er. 1 he 

fury of the hull is now redoubled; ho roars. lo.s.ses Ids head, and the vain eftorts wide 
1)0 makes serve only to ino'case the pain of his woimds. ^VIlcn the vigour ol tne bn 
appears to he almost exlian.sted, when his blood, issnnig Iroin ‘JO wounds, stream.s aloug 
his neck, and mui.-ilens his I’ohust side.s ; and when tl)e people, tired ot one object,, demand 
another victim ; the president of the entcrtainmeiit gives the signal of death, wliicli i.5 an¬ 
nounced by the sound of trumpets : the matador tlam advances, and all the rot (piit the 
arena ; with one hand he liolds a long daggei*, and with the other a kind <>1 Hag, wha li 
he waves haokwaird.s and forwanl.s before his adversary : they both stop and ga/.e at one 
another, and while tlic agility of tiie matador deceives the impetuo^ily ol tlie hull, lh»; 
I’leasurc of the spectators, which was for some time suspended, is again awakened into- 
lifn. At length lie, fnals an opportunity to give the fatal Idow ; tlie. animal vomits up 
blood ; he slaggci’s and falls, while* his conijiieror is intoxicated with the applauses ot the 
people : three mules, oiaiamcnted w ith bells and stioamci’.s, come to terminate the tra¬ 
gedy. A ro[)e is tied around the hull’s horns, which have betrayed his valour, and tne 
animal, which, hut a little before, was lui'ious unci proud, is dragged ignominiously fr^in 
the arena, which he has honoui’cd, and leaves only the tiaccs ot his blood, and the le- 
nicmhrance of his exploits, w hich are soon ellaccd, on the appearance of his successor. 
On cad) of the davs set apart for these entertainmenLs, six are thus sacrificed in the 
morning, and twelve in the afternoon, at least in Madrid. Ihe Spanish govenment have 
endeavoured to set hounds to these entertainments, whicii the strong prejudices ot the 
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!Map,of SwUzniand, to face vol. ii. page 

Full, of the Rhine, at SchaHThausen, in Switzerland, to face vol. il. page 62. 
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Tall of the StaiiKaHi in Switzerland, to focq vol. ii. page 62 . Perpendicular lieighl 
i 60 P fcei. , 


Map of Italy, to face vol. ii. page 69 . 

A view of the city of Catania, and mount iEtna, in Sicily, to face vol. ii. page .91* 

In this, and the five succeeding pages, the reader will find such an ample account of 
mount iEtna, as removes the necessity of any additional description ; we shall therefore 
only rcnmrk, that tlie city of Catania is erected on the ruins of an antient town of the 
same hame, which has been long since covered with lava ; that its inhabitants are much 
distinguished by the spiiit of building, and that its church, tiiough it has neither porch nor 
cupola, is accounted tlic largest in Sicily. 

Map of ^iuscovy, or Russia in Europe, to face vol. ii. page 251. 


The punishment of Russian pirates, to face vol. ii, page 258. 

The criminals, on whom this horrid moilc of execution is employed, are the pirates, 
wlio#hvc infested the great river ^"o]ga. It sometimes happens, that the raft, on which 
they are set on float, stops near the bank, and they are taken down alive by some of their 
companions ; in which case they have hoen often times recovered, and become more des¬ 
perate robbers than before. More usually, however, they die raving mad, with their 
excruciating torture. 


View of the Great Wall, 


that divides China froai Tartary, to face vol. ii. page 334. 


A mandarin administering justice, to face vol. ii. page 337- 
A view of Pekin, the capital of C’hina, to face v(.>l. il. page 338. 

This immense city, w’hich contains several millions of inhabitants, is situated in a very 
fertile plain, 20 leagues distant from the great wall: it is an exact square, and divided 
into two parts, namely that which contains the empcroi’s palace, which is in the new 
cUy, or, as it. is called the Tarlary city, 'because it is inhabited by Tartars ; and the other, 
called the old city, is inhabited by the Chinese : they are full six leagues in circuinference. 
Grosier tells us, “ that the height and enormous thickness of the walls of the Tartar 
city excite admiration; twelve horsemen might easily ride abreast upon them ; they have 
spacious towers, raised at intervals, a bow-shot distant from one another, and large 
enough to contain bodies of reserve, in case of necessity. The city has nine gates, which 
are lofty and well arched. Over them are large pavilion-roofed towers, divided into 
stories, each having several apertures or port-holes: the lower story,forms a large hall, 
for the use of the soldiers and officers who quit guard and those appointed to relieve 
them. Before each gate a space is left, of more than 360 feet; this is a kind of place of 
arms, inclosed by a semicircular wall, equal in height and thickness to tliat surrounding 
the city. The great road, which ends here, is commanded by a pavilion-roofed tower, 
like the first, in such manner, that as the cannon of the former can butter the houses of 
Vol. ii. 7 M 
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the city, those of tHe latter can awiB^ the adjacent country. The 0^ Pddti 4re 

^aight^ about 130 feet wide, a full league in length, and bordered with shopft fl » 
astonishing to see the immense concourse of people that continually fills them, and the 
confusion caused by the prodigious number of horses, camels, mules, find cairioges, which 
cross or meet each other. Besides this inconvenience, one is every now and then stopped 
by crowds, who stand listening to fbitune-4ellei% jugglem, ballad-singers, and a thousand 
other tnountebauks and buffoons, who read and relate stories calculated to promote mhtii 
and laughter, or distribute medicines, the wonderful effects of which they explain wiUl sjlf 
the eloquence peculiar to tliem. The temples and the towers of this city are s6 nume¬ 
rous, that it is difficult to count them. Provisions of all kinds are exceeding plentifu!, 
they being, as well as the merchandizes, brought from other parts, by means of canals, 
cut from die rivers, and always crowded witii vessels of different sijees, as well as iVour 
the adjacent county. An earthquake, which happened here in 1731, buried abox'C 
100,000 persons in the ruins of the houses which were thrown down. 

A Chinese lady, her child, and servant, to face vol. ii. page 344. 

A lilandarin and his wife, with a view of a temple on the banks of the Yellow H^in 
China, to fecc vol. ii. page 344. 

In this and the two following pages the dresses of the Mandarins and other Chinese 
are described. The Chinese architecture, as displayed in the temple, is entirely different, 
from that of the Greeks and Romajos, but nevcrtlieless has certain proportions of its own,- 
and a beauty peculiar to itself. Very few houses in China, unldss public buildings, are 
more than one story in height. 

Five falls in the Caverry in Mysore, to face vol. ii. page 401. 

The perpendicular height of the highest of these is 2o8 feet 

A man and woman of Hindostan, with a temple for Hindoo worstiip, to face vol. ii.;. 
page 405. 

, The variation which is observable in a few instances between the description of thoirr > 
dress, as given in the beforc-mentioued page, and the representation in the is to.bto' 
accounted for from a circumstance 'T\'hich takes place in all countries, viz. that the lower' 
classes of. people, when employed in hard labour, and exposed to the heat of the sUn, 
arc less regularly clothed than the higher order of society. The temples of the Hindoos 
are not built in conformity to any rules of architecture, but arc principally lamarkabler 
for their immense size, which gives them an air of grandeur. 

An Indian mausoleum in the Mysore, with a banyan tree, to face vpl. ii. page 407. 

This mausoleum is erected in a style widely different from any of the orders of Euro* 
pcan arcliitecture. The banyan tree is particularly valuable for the iheUer it affords to 
the inhabitants of India ftom the piercing rays of a vertical sun. 
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A Pcrtiwt Jadjrnsceiving a i^sitor, to fecc vol. it page 410. ’ 

The dress of the Persian ladies differs,bat littte from that Of the i^d, orily their iresti 
arc longer, and they wear stiffened cape instead of frie turban! the Persians Ore the most 
polite people in theeast. • ■ , . 

Sepulchres of the'judges of Isirael, to face vol. ii. page 447. 

Dress of the Turks, with a view of the Grand Signior’s Seraglio, to face vol. ii. page 46^. 
The Turks shave their heads, but wear their beards long, except the militai^ and those 
in the seraglio, who wear only whiskers: they cover their heads with a white linen turban, 
of an enormous size, and never pull it off but when they sleep : none but Turks must 
presume to wear a white turban: tlieir breeches or trowsers are of a piece with their 
stockings ; and they have slippers instead of shoes, which they pull off when they enter 
a temple or house : they wear shirts with wide sleeves, not gathered at the wrists, and 
over them a vest tied with a sash; their upper garment being a loose gown, something 
shorter than the vest. The seraglio of the grand signior at Constantinople, where he 
keeps his court, where his concubines are lodged, and where the youth are trained up 
lor t^ chief posts of the empire, is a triangle, about three Italian miles round, wholly 
within the city, at the end of the promontory Chrysoccras, now called the seraglio point: 
the buildings run back to the top of the hill, and from thence arc gardens that reach to 
the edge of the sea. It is inclosed with a very high and stiong wall, upon w hich there 
are several watch-towers ; and it has many gates, some of winch open towards the sea¬ 
side, and the rest into the city; but the chief gate is one of the latter, which is constantly 
guarded by a company of capochccs or porters ; and in the night it is well guarded towards 
the sea: the outward appearance is not very beautiful, the architecture being iitegular, 
consisting of different edifices, in the form of pavilions and domes. 

A Saadi or Egyptian quack curing a sick man, b\ pretended conjurations with seipents, 
to face vol ii. page 484. 

We have received various accounts from travellers of some particular Egyptian fami¬ 
lies, w'ho have the secret of handling the most deadly serpents, and even sufteving tliciu* 
selves to be bitten by them without receiving any injury. 

View of the pyramids of Memphis, and colossal sphynxs head, to face vol. ii. page 484- 

These enormous masses have been celebrated throughout all ages for their magnitude 
and antiquity ; they are three in number, and stand near one another on the west side 
of the Nile, almost opposite to Gi*and Cairo, and not far from the site of the antient 
Memphis: the territory which surrounds them is so rich, that it has furnished the antients 
with the fable of the Elysian fields; the largest of these pyramids lias been frequently 
measured, but vvith a strange variety of result; it is probably not less than 500 brench 
feet in height, and 600 in width. It is built with about 2(X) layers of stone, eacii of 
wljich layers is from two to four feet high; the antiquity of these buildings renders it 
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impossible to ascertain theirs origioi^ it; is disputed aixiong the modems whether (bef 
were intended as hre temples or as ^epulpliral; monuments. 

A spbynx is a fabulous monster, having the head and neck of a woman, and the bod|r. 
of a lion. Among the Egyptians it was the symbol of religion, and images of tbis mons¬ 
ter were iiied to shew the beginning of tlie waters rising in the Nile. Several images of 
tlie sphynx arc still to be seen, one in particular .nca^; the pyrnmids, whk:h is of a pro¬ 
digious size, and cut out of the rock: the body of it is buried up in the sand, so that 
only Uie head and neck appear ; but these are of such prodigious dioiensiotis, that it is 
15 teet from the ear to the chin, according to the most moderate computation. 

A Mameluke and Turks of Egypt, to face vol. ii. page 489, 


The Colossal .statues, with the ruins of tiie palace of Meninon, opposite Carnac on the 
Nile, to face vol. ii. page 490. 

Colossal statues of different kinds were probably frequent in antient Egjpt, as the 
Egyptians considered enormous size as being one of the most essential requisites to tlie 
producing a sublime effect. From the rude sculptures and hieroglyphical characters yet 
discoverable on tliese staUics, it is likely they were intended to commemorate sonie im¬ 
portant event, which has been long since consigned to oblivion. 


A Turkish bashaw receiving a petition, to face vol. ii. page 532. 

In this page and tlic preceding i.s described that insolence of power so characteristic of 
Turkish governors, w hich is so well illustrated by this plate. 

A person of rank in Congo carried by his slaves, to face vol. il. page 545. 

A Hottentot man and woman, with a view of the Table mountain and Cape-town, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to face vol. ii. page 584. 

The IIippo()Otamus of the Cape of Good Hope, to face vol. ii. page 585. 

This animal has been seldom seen, and is for that reason but imperfectly described by 
fiaturalists or travellers. In bulk it is second only to tlie elephant, the length of the 
males being sotnetimes 17 feet. It is supposed by many to be the behemoth mentioned 
in Job. Its appearance and mannerjs arc sufficiently evident from the plate. 

View of the new theatre at tlic Cape of Good Hope, to fece vol. ii. page 587. 

Map of South America, to face vol. ii. page 601. 

View of^. the city and harbour of Acapulco, in Spanish America, to face vol. ii. 
page Cll. 

Acapulco is a small town in Mexico, with a fine harbour It sends a ^ip every 
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yetr fo the Philippine islands, and receives, by the return dt anotherj a very rich cargo of 
Asiatic commodities 

Map of the West Indies, to face vol. ii. page 621. 

1/fop of North America, to face, vol. iL page 639- 

Falls of the Niagara, on the river St. Lawrence, in Canada, to face vol. ii. page 651. 

JVbrc.—.The map of Turkey in Europe and Hungary to face page 668 of the jbvf 
volume. 
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EXPLANATORY INDEX, 
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SCIENTIFIC ’i'EllMS AND UNUSUAI- WORDS. 


ADHESION, '.sficki/ia' dv any lliiiijf. 

Aerial, airy. 

Atiinoul, noiirislimeni, ■.ncls is lieai o ’ driiik, 

Aniali^anialr, to uii!!i jtavtiel.'Mii’ liil; rviil kiiuls, 
liy means of press’!le .i<el o!ti< i’ liroei s-e'.. 

Aniinalciila*, aniniai:. whieli are in vi /iha- williout 
thea-vsisfane<; of the iiii< ros< ope. 

Annular, shajXTl like a riii'^. 

Ajiex, the top of any tiling wliii li tcrmiiiales in a 
point. 

A the place of the mov>n, wlion at. its q-roale.-.l 

tlistance from our eartli. 

Atpiatie, helongiiuf to the water. 

Arjueons, watery. 

.Atmosphere, the collection of vapours and difl'erent 
kioilsof air which every where siirnmnds the 
jjdolie of the earth. 

Autnnoi il, l»; !ontrinfi: to lln' lime, of harvest. 

A\i.s. in iioaiMn o V liiie, dniwii tliron^h planets, 
sSie. loiind wliie.Ii ttn;y aie suppo.siHl to ixirform 
their dmiiial revolutions. 

f’ALX, literally liiiie, a (tTiu used forthat state (jf 
nuTid \fiu II it iss’-.ily and divested of its splendour. 

C’apillary, reseinliUiii^ a hair. 

Celerity, swiftness. 

Cellular, eonnKJsetl <jf many small cavities, like a 
honeycomb. 

Chrystalizalion, the conversion of a liquid into a 
solid substauee, as by frost. 

Coarctation, straitening, niakini; narrower. 

Cohere, to adhere tojejether. 

(’olumnary, resmnblin'r a pillar. 

(Vmcavi*, hollow, bendint; inward. 

(‘ondensation, forcing that into a small space which 
befon* was nmnM’xtended. 

Cone, a (i<cnrc broad and round at tliebottom, with 
a .siiarp (o[), like a.coinmon extinguisher. 

Congelation, freezing together. 

(lylinder, a roll of glass, or any other material. 

DA'l'.A, ( .slablisheii principles of reasoning. 

Deciduous, falling, or incliiK'd to fall. 

Decompose, to .separate the particles of any thing. 

Density, cornpa'iness. 

Diagram, a mathematical figure, drawn to illus¬ 
trate a subji'ct. 

Diimictcr, a straight line drawn across a circle. 


Disk, flic face of the sun or moon. 

Diurnal, daily. 

Ductility, pliability, capacity ofIjeing bcndwl. 
Dnplt-x, double, twofold. 

EFFLUVIA, vapour arising from a heated sub¬ 
stance. 

Elasticity, a capacity to regain it.s former shajx;, a.x 
a bended spring or whalebone. 

I'’lemenls, the simplest parts of nature. 

Elevation, height. 

Eli])ti<'.al, oval. 

Fapiilibrimn, an exact balance. 

Expansion, spreading out, occupying morecxlcii- 
siv'e limits than before. 

Ivxnvia', sbellsand oilier naturalclotliing of animals 
F'AIIINACEOUS, resembling flour or meal. 
I'VJiiK', re.scmblinga cat. 

Filtrate, to j>ass tlirough any sllbstaTlcc, .SO as tobi; 

eli'ansed Irom tilth, .saltcie.s, Xe. 

F issure, a or evaek. 

Fluitl, any .substance wbieli cannot lie heaped up. ' 
Iduxionary, belonging to Muxions, a branch of the 
higher mat hemal ii's. 

Fossil, any thing wliieh is dug up. 

(ilHJiOUS tliesha[H‘ of tile moon a little licfore 
and after (he full, 
fiiolmh’s, small globf.s. 

(•ravitalion, tlu* tendenev of bodies to each other. 

11EAJISIMI1 itE, a half globe or sphere. 
Heterogc’iions, conqKtsed of ilifferent ingredients, 
nirundines, birds of the swallow kind. 

] 1 omogenous, cotnposcil of materials all of the same 
kind. 

Hypothesis, a supposition. 

KiNlTEI), set oil fire. 

Inflation, blowing up, .so as to increase its bulk. ' 
Inodorous, without .scent. 

Interstici's, spaces Ix’twcen bodies near eacli other. 
L.AMINL'E, thill plates. 

Jiiiterally, sideways. 

Ligature, a binding. 

Locomotion, motion from place to place. 
Tjiination, the time from one new moon to another. 
T^ympheducks, vessels for the absorbing of tluids. 
MALliLABILIT Y, that quality of metals which 
causes them to yield to the haiuiuiY. 



.EXPLANATORY INDEX. 


Metalliffrons, that produces metals. 

NEBl^LA, a cloudy .sj)ot. 

OBL ATE, broader than it is 
Obion", longer than it is broad. 

Olfactory, belonsfinjif to the smell. 

Orbit, the course of a planet 
Oxifhitf-'l, rusty. 

PERCOLAI'E, to strain through. 

Perigee, the place of the moon when nearest to the 
Penmetor, the line which bounds a circle, [earth. 
Phenomena, visible effects. 

Phaces, different appearances of the moon. 
Physical, natural. 

Piscine, belonging to fishes. 

Primary Planets, those which go round no other 
centre than the .sun. 

Pulsate^ to beat like the pulse. 

QUADRUPEDS, four-footed auimals. 
IIARKFACTIO V, the oppo-ifeof iroudensp.lion. 
Rectilinear, in a ri"ht line, straight forwatvl. 
Retrograde, backward. 

Rhomboidal, Ivlongirig to a rhombus, a figure 
whose- four sides are equal, but not right angled, 
like a quarry of common glass window. 
Rotation, the motion ofa body round Us own axis, 
like-a wheel. 

SACCHARINE, sugary; 

Saluie, T^ated to salt. 


Semidiaineler, half the diameter of a cinl*. 
Siderial, bi'longiiig to the constcllatioue or fixttl 
Sphere, a globe. f?,lai s. 

Sphiiroid, a tigure resembling a sphere. 

Spiral, a liuerunningtransveisc'lyrouiul aryliiidi i', 
cone or globe. 

Stratum, a ImhI or layer of earth, &.c. 

Supiirlicies, the outside or surface of any thing. 
Suj)eriucuinl)enl, resting upon froiualxive, is chiefly 
applied to clouds and vapours. 

Sy.steni, in astronomy sigiiities all those bodies 
which revolve round tiie same centre. 
TERRES'l'RlA L, belougiug to the earth. 
Theory, a branch of sp-culative knowledge, an 
hypothesis. 

Tremulous, trembling. 

UVUTI OSITV, oiliuess. 

T^rululatiou, a motion liki* that of (he waves, 

1'ndiilatorv, having such rnodoii. 

I 'nivalve, haxiiig «me shell, like a snail or |)eiTi« 
V EN< ilJ.S, IxdoHgiug to the veins. [ winkie. 
Vernal, belonging to spring. 

A^'rtieal, directly over our heads. 

Vibration, a motion like (hat of the pendnliiui 
Viscid, (bick, glutiiions. 

Vitrity, to turn into glass. 

ZODIACAl/, belougiug to the zodiac. 


FINIS. 












A MEW 


GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE. 

CONTAINING THE 

NAMES AND SITUATIONS 


OP THE 

CHIEF CITIES, TOWNS, SEAS, GUIDES, EAVS, STRAITS, CAPES. 

AND OTHER REMARKAKEE PEACES IN THE KNOWN WORI/D. 

COLLECTED FROM THE MOST AVTHENTIC 

CHARTS, MAPS, AND OBSERVATIONS 


yiames of Places, 

Primnees. 

Countries, 

Quarter. 

Ijatitude, 

D. M. 

Tjonekude. 

d: m. 

A Rbrville, 
Aberdeen, 

Somme, 

France, 

F.nroiie 

50-07iN. 

1-54 E. 

Aberdeensliirc, 

S«!ofland, 

F.nrojx; 

57-22 N. 

I-40W. 

Abo, 

Finland, 

Sweden, 

lairofic 

60-27 N. 

22-18 E. 

Aca])uIco, 

Mexico, 

Norfli 

A nierica - 

17-10 N. 

101-20W. 

Adriatic sea, or 
Gulf of Vouiee, 

Ijetneen 

Italy and Turkey, 

I’urojic 

Meilitt rrancan Sea. 

Achem, 

Sumatra, 

Pacific 

East India, 


5-22 N. 

95-29 K. 

Adventure Isle, 

Ocean, 


17-05 k 

144-I2W. 

A^de, 

Herault, 

France, 

I'UU'Hh; 

4a-is N. 

3-33 E. 

Agcn, 

Aveiroii, 

France, 

Eiiro]X! 

Europe 

4-1-12 N. 

0-10 !•;. 

St. A^nes (lights) 

Scillies, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

40-56 N. 

641W. 

Agra, 

Agra, 

£)ast India, 

Asia 

26-13 N. 

7649 £. 

Air, 

Airshire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-30 N. 

4-35W. 

Adrianople, 

Romania, 

Turkey, 

Europe 

42-00 N. 

26-30 E. 

Aix, 

Rhone, 

France, 

Euro{N; 

43-31 N. 

5-Si E. 

Alby, 

Tarno, 

France, 

Europe 

43-55 N. 

2-J3 E. 

Alep|>o, 

Syria, 

Turkey, 

Asia 

35-45 N. 

E. 

Ali'xandretta, 

Syria, 

Turkey, 

Asia 

36-35 N. 

36-25 E. 

Alexandria, 

lawcr Egypt, 

Turkey, 

Africa 

31-11 N. 

50-21 E. 

Algiers, 

Algiers, 

Bc\rl)5iry* 

Africa 

36-19 N. 

2-17 E. 

Albany, 

Nevr York, 

North . 

America 

42-48 N. 

73-30W. 

Amboyna, 

Amboyna UI«, 

East India, 

Asia 

4-25 S. 

127-25 E. 

Ambrjrn Isle, 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

16-09 S. 

168-17 E. 

Amiens, 

Somiue 

France, 

Europe 

49-53 N. 

2-22 E. 

Amsterdam, 

Holkiud, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

52-22 N 

449 E. 

Amsterdam, 

Isle, 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

21-0<) S. 

174-51W. 

Ancona, 

March of Ancona, 

Italy, 

Europe 

43-37 N. 

13-35 E. 

Angra, 

Tweera Isle, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Europe 

38-39 N. 

274)7>¥i. 



68^" 

Namts^f Places. Provinces. 


•'-s#. 


Antij|^a (St. John’s Antigua Isle, 
town) 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
Countries. 
Caribbce Son, 


Antiofh,* 

, Antun^ppl 
ArcMp^ago, 
Apa; (Isle) 
Archongd, 
Asoemion 
Astraoin, 
Athens, 

St. Augustin, 
Aiiroiu Isle, 
Ava, 

Avignon, 
T^AaliuI, 
Baltic sea, 
Balasore, 

Bay of ilwcay, 

Bay of B«»ngiil, 

Baldivia, 

Ballx’c, 

Baret'lona, 

Buibiui.!, 

Basil, 

Biissora, 

Baslia, 

Bath, 

Belfast, 

B<‘nder, 

Bayeux, 

Behli.v, 

Bermudas, 

Bern, 

Berwick, 

Belgra«le, 

Bi'iicooleii, 

Batavia, 

Basse Terre 
liuurdcau.x, 
Bayonne, 


^Tia, 

^rabant, 

Islands of 

Pacific 

Dwiua, 

Isle, 

Asfracan, 

Achain^ 

Madagascar, 

South 

Ava, 

Tenaison, 
Eyraca Arabia, 

. between 
Orixa, 

Coast of 
(k)ast of 
Chili, 

Syria, 

Catalonia, 

Isle, 

BasU, 

Eyraca Arabia, 

Corsica, 

Somersetshire, 

Ulster, 

Bassarabia, 

Calvados, 

Brandenburg,* 

Bermuda Jsies, 

Bern, 

Berwickshire, 

Servia, 

Sumatra, 

Java, 

(fuadaloupc, 
Gironde 
Lower Pyrenees, 


Borroughsfonness, Linlithgowsh ire, 


Bostem 
Boston*, 
Bolabola, 
Bologne, 
Bologna, 
Bolscheriakoi, 
Bombay, 
Bridgtstown, 
Bilboa, 
Birmingham, 
^cklutxia, 
Bicdai: : 
llrest,;., 
Bnihea, 


Lincoliishire, 
New England, 
Isle, 

Straitsof Cahiis, 

Bolognese, 

Siberia, 

Bombay Isle, 

Barbadoes, 

Biscay, 

W arwickshire, 

Usbec 

Braban^ 

Gape Eioisterre, 
Lower &xony, 


Turkey, 

NcBierlniids, 

Greece, 

f)<Ton, 

Hussia, 

South Atlantic 

Russia 

Turkey, 

South Ind. Sea, 
Pacific Ocean, 
ICast India, 
France, 

'Furkey, 

Ger. anti Sweden, 
F]nst India, 
I'Vance, 

India, 

South 

Turkey, 

Spain, 

Atlanfic'Ocean, 

Switzerland, 

Turkey, 

Italy, 

England, 

Ireland, 

Turkey, 

France, 
fjennany, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Switzerland, 
Scotland, 

Turkey, 

East India, 

East India, 
Caribbce Sea 
hrance, 

1 ‘nince, 

Scotland, 

England, 

North 

Pacific Ocean, 
France, 

East India, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Spain, 

England, . 

Tarlary, 

Ncthenands,. 

France, 

Germany, 


TABLE. 

Quarter. 

N. America 

Asia 

Europe 

KttfOfte 

Am 

Euroiw 

fVean 

Asia 

Europe 

Africa 

Asia 

Ash' 

Europe 

Asia 

Europe 

Asia 

Europe 

Asia 

America 

Asia 

Europe 

N. America 

Europe 

Asia 

Fhirope 

Europe 

Flurope 

EuroiMj 

Europe 

Europe 

N. America ’ 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Asia 

Asia 

N. America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Asia 

Europe 

Europe 

Asia 

Asia 

N. America 
Europe 
Europe 
Ania < 

'Europe 
EurqfO , 
Europe 


D. M. ; 

B.M. 

JtjatititM. 

Lonsitum 

17-04 N. . 

62104W. 

se-ao'N. 

36r40 E. 

•5|.«sS. - 

4-27 E. 

MedfUtflanean Sea. 

16-46 S. 

168-32 E. 

Ci-34N. 

38-59 E. 

7-50 N. 

11-27W. 

46-00 N. 

.51-00 E. 

38-05 N. 

23-57 E. 

23-35 S. 

43-13 E. 

15-08 S. 

168-22 E. 

20-20 N. 

95-.30 E. 

43-57 N. 

4-,53 E. 

33-30 N. 

43-51 E. 

Atlantic Ocean. 

21-20 N. 

86*05 E. 

Atlantic Ocean. 

Indian Ocean 

* 

.3.0-3.5 S. 

‘ Sl-IOW. 

3.3-30 N. 

37-tX) E. 

41-26 N. 

2-18 E. 

17-49 N. 

(il-.5.5\V. 

47-35 N. 

7-34 !•;. 

30-45 N. 

47-00 E. 

42-20 N. 

9-40 n. 

61-23 N. 

2 -i6W. 

54-30 N. 

6-30 W. 

46-40 N. 

29-00 K. 

40-16 N. 

00-4,7 K. 

52-32 N. 

13-31 K. 

36-25 N. 

63-23W. 

47-00 N. 

7-20 E. 

55-48 N. 

1-45 W. 

45-00 N. 

21-20 E. 

3-49 S. 

102-05 E. 

6-10 S. 

106-56 E. 

15-59 N. 

61-54 W, 

44-50 N. 

00-29W. 

43-29 N. 

J-25W, 

55-48 N. 

3.44W. 

63-lON. 

00-25 E. 

42-26 N. 

70.32W. 

16-328. 

151-47 W. 

50-43 N. 

1-31 E. 

44-29 N. 

11-26 E. 

52-64 N. 

156-42 B. 

18.66N. 

72-4.3 E. 

13-05 N. 

58-03W.' 

43-26N. 

S-ISW. 

52-30 N. 

1-50 Wvv' 

39-16 N. 

07-00 E. 

51-40 N. 

4-40 

48-^ N. 

4-25m/. 

53-25 N. 
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• 

I).M. 

iftmies of Placet. Promces. 

Countries. 

» 

Quarter. 

Ziotitude. 

D. 1^1. 


Somersetshire,- 

England, 

Europe 

5143 N. 

240W. 

Baeslaw, 

Silesia, 

Bohemia, 

Europe 

5I43N. 

. 17-13 E. 

Brussek, 

YB "a 

Bittbant, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

5041 N.- 

.4-26 E. 

Bnettw Ayres, 

La Plata, 
Walachia, 

Brazil, 

St America 

3445 S. 

58.26W. 

Bukarast, 

Turkey, 

Europe 

44-86 N. 

26-13 E. 

British Sea, 

Black or Euxine 

Scft 

between 

Turkey in 

Britmn and Ger. 
Eillope and 

Europe 

Asia 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Bruges, 

Flanders, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

51-10 N. 

3-05 E. 

Brunswick, 

Lower Saxony, 

Germany, 

Eurojx; 

58-30 N. 

10-30 E. 

Budn, 

Lower 

Hungary, 

Europe 

47-40 N. 

19-20 f:. 

Burlington, 

Jersey, 

North 

America 

40-08 N. 

7.5-00 W. 

Bourbon Isle, 

South 

Indian Ocean, 

Africa 

80-51 S. 

55-25 E. 

|^Abi‘llo (Port) 
Cadiz, 

Terra Firma, 

South 

America 

10-03 N. 

67-27AV. 

Andalusia, 

Spain, 

France, 

Europe 

.3641 N. 

6.06\V. 

Caen, 

Calvados, 

Europe 

49-11 N. 

6 .10W. 

Caiiors, 

liOt, 

France, 

Europe 

44-26 N. 

1-31 FI. 

Cagliari, 

Sardinia, 

Italy, 

Europe 

.39-25 N. 

9-.38 E. 

Cacuao, 

Tontjuin, 

East India, 

Asia 

21-30 N. 

105-00 E. 

Cairo, 

Ijower 


Africa 

,30-02 N. 

31-23 }•:. 

Calais, 

Straits of Calais, 

*> ■ *' ■ 

France, 

Europe 

America 

50-37 N. 

1-.55 K, 

Callao, 

Peru, 

South 

12-01 N. 

76-53\V. 

Calcutta, 

Bengal, 

East India, 

Asia 

2244 N. 

88-34 E. 

Calniar, 

Smaland, 

Sweden, 

Eurojx; 

5640 N. 

16-26 JI. 

Cam bray. 

Cambresis, 

NetJicrlands, 

Eurojie 

50-W N. 

3-18 K. 

Camblctown, 

Argyleshire, 

Seothind, 

Europe 

55-30 N. 

540\V. 

<’anibridgc, 

Cambridgeshire, 

i^iigland. 

Flu rope 

52-12 N. 

0-09 E. 

i'ambridge. 

New 

England, 

N. America 

42-25 N. 

71-05 W. 

Canary, Nl'. point, Canary Isles, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Africa 

28-13 N. 

1.543W. 

C andiii. 

Cnndin Island, 

Meditcrnincau Sea. 

, FIiiro|XJ 

35-18 N. 

25-23 E. 

Cans© Port, 

Nova Scotia, 

North 

America 

45-20 N. 

60-50 W. 

Cambodia, 

Cambodia, 

Flast fniF'a, 

Asia 

13-30 N. 

105-00 E. 

Cantinrbury, 

Kent. 

England, 

Flurope 

51-16 N. 

1-15 FI. 

Canton, 

Canton, 

China- 

Asia 

23-07 N. 

113-07 E. 

Cark'srroon, 

Schonen, 

Sweilen, 

Eui'^iie 

56-20 N. 

1541 E. 

Carthage ruin'. 

Tunis, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

.‘16-30 N. 

0-00 E. 

Carthagct:a, 

Terra Firma, 

South 

America 

10-26 N. 

75.2IW 

Cartliagena, 

Murcia, 

Spain, 

Europi'. 

37-37 N. 

i-03\V. 

Carlisle, 

Cumbi-riand, 

Fiiigland, 

Europti 

5447 N. 

2-35 VV. 

Cardigan 

( 'ardiganshire, 

Wales, 

Europe 

52-10 N. 

4-38VV. 

Candy, 

Caspian St-a, 

(Vylon, 

Russia, 

Indian Ocean, 
Tartary, 

Asia 

Asia 

7-54 N. 

79-00 E. 

C'asan, 

CatKin, 

Siberia, 

Asia 

66-43 N. 

49-13 Ft. 

C-assel, 

Hesse Cassel, 

(termany, 

Europe 

51-19 N. 

9-.34 E. 

Castre#!, 

Tatne, 

France, 

Europe 

4347 N. 

2-19 E. 

St. Cyatliarinc'sisle, 

Atlantic 

Ocean, 

S. America 

27-3.5 S. 

40.12\V'. 

Cavan, 

Cavan, 

Irdand, 

Europe 

54-51 \. 

r-i8\v. 

Cayenne, 

Cayenne Isle, 

South 

America 

446 N. 

'•2 -low. 

Cette, 

Herault, 

France, 

Europe 

Europe 

43-2.3 

.3-17 E. 

Chalons, 

Saone and Loire, 

■< France, 

4646 \. 

4-.56 E. 

Chandernagor, 

Bengal, 

East India, 

Asia 

2241 N. 

8S..34 E. 

Chailton, 

Isle, 

Hudsem's Bay, 

N. America 

52-0.3 N. 

79-00W. 

Chartres, 

Eure and Loire, 

France, 

Europe 

48-26 N. 

1-33. E. 

C%ertKmrg, 

North 

France, 

Europe 

4948 N. 

1-33 W. 

Chiiitmas Sound, 
11 . 

Terra del Fuego, 

Sbttth. 

’ 7 N, 

America 

5541 N. 

69-5r\V. 



'Places, ' I^ottnees. 


>phcr*5 ■; CSanribean 


GEOfmtAFMtCAfe mWL 
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fS('' Sku, 


dc 


If' .■•*'•1 


America 

05f‘. 






Oi^fei'Vecchia, ■ ^PstM di S. Petro^'^ 

Cjerke’sl^, ' Allantic ^JAmalca ' '^! 


CjcriilMfw PaWtedome, . 


xC^RMir, 

c&e^r, 

Coifiorin 


Rhine, Jlil^oe, 

; £9Mt. of Cologne, jGiIrmany, 

tvhih'aea, & >. «:Irtland, 

' On fhis side the^' 'iiittt India, 
: ^'Ganges, .v-'.i' 

’ ‘ . iSpain, 

—i—w* ymceuf, Akiave, .Portugal, 

-*-^^>-^G6odIloyii^Horahitots, ‘Caffrajia, 

■ — ‘ Pl qirifda, £^*'^ 1011 ^ 0 , -.; -Jttrth 

—' ..Ki^roland, 

iH t^, 'TMadelFuegoisleySouth 


^v^ittoope 
^ff.fli'watropu 
:.j£pvropc 
.' -v.'Aila 


-^inlstcrre, 
‘t. Vi 


eSKv" •' 

Ghcsfa^,‘ CSiemire, 

CUitAii-i<«s*Towicji 'Bbttdi Carolina, 
Cj^tENItAGEN, ‘ Slmhind Isle, 
CVN^ANTiNOFXEj'Roifiania , 


C^k, 
CWrehtiy, 
C^s^nw, 

cw4**» 

^^mta^nstec, 

vii^, 
Ckmrnin, 
J^4i*ascus, 


Dahtzic, 


Mhlister, 
Warwickshire, 
'ftoilhia, 
fiforca, 

'IsAeof W^ight, 
lallic Poland, 


Sweden and Dent 
Morocco,. 
'£aglaiul, 

Pftrth 

Denmark, 

STurkey, 

Ireland, 

Rtigland, 

Germany, 

Turkey, 

liingland, 

Pbland, 



Jiw, 
mm, 

5?^» 

V 

amique, 


Afcii'duchy of A»s*Ocrmany, 
Wia, 

VWAssau Isk, 

IsM^ 

■fiyria, 

P^h Prussia, 
fimgal. 


■ West India, 

South 

Pacific Oceui, Asia 


'J^ope 
. J^ope 
AA^ica 
> America 
Afiica 
; 3 America 
Borope 
AAica 
Bhrope 
America 
Blirope 
Burope 
Europe 
Europe 
£uro])e 
£tiro{)c 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 

\ 

America 

Aanerica 


<:/ ■ 


Turkey, 
Poland, 

East India, 
East India, 
iNetherlands, 
Persia, 
Fiance, 
France, 
Fiance, 
Germany, 
Fiance, 


DiAhi, 
Holland, 
iDagistan, 
Landes, 
liower Seine, 
Cote d’Or, 



fle%nd Vilaine^ nance, 
Wmdward Islandi^ West India, 


Kent, 

Ruie and Tx)ire, 

Ikerbyshiic, 

GitsEerat, 

8a*ony, 

■J^rfar, 
liemster, 

: ;|$mbartottsliiHi^ ''Scotland, 
i^t, 'Engliuid, 


England, 
FiShce, 
'Eigland, 
'fieknd, 
-East India, 
Germany, 
'ScotlanOf • 
’Ireland, 
England, 


Asia 

Europe 

Asia 

Asia 

Europe 

Asia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Euro^ 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

-Europe 

Europe 


1 '- 


>tEiir(^ 

.:.j<t>rJLEnTope 

i StNi't 





-*ir.S 


Europe 
Europe 
-^'Ehuope 
- Europe 


/■ m N. 


• s. 
, 1^47 N. 

Jl4r4i5 N. 
55-58 S. 



Atiantic Ocean. 


80-^W, 

I7-58W. 


. 36-<WN. 

6A.I5N. 
3245 N. 
6540 N. 
Alf^l N. 
6143 N. 
6S45 N. 
;..At47N. 
37-SON. 
. 50-46 N. 

60-10 N. 
4843 N. 

11-66 N. 
.12-»5S. 
3140 N. 
a3-15 N. 
6442 N. 
«3.S0 N. 
3940N. 
59406 N. 
4141 N. 
434SN. 
4946 N. 
4749 N. 
4840 N. 
.4843 N. 
.HIfi»3l8N. 
.4M)7N. 
h4844N. 
: k4C48N. 

.■ ■■/■■'4442N. 
.:■ •.:.S14S7N. 

n-udMiOON. 

•'■.cctEK^N. 

^AIKIN. 
..‘-14^48 N. 

.r- -‘-60^9 ii. 


04OW- 

79,j|w. 
i«4o E. 
28-0 £. 
■ ^.2SW. 
1-25VV^. 
9-l«E. 
8340 
I-IW- 
19-55 E. 
U48 S. 

68-80^. 
TO-OOW. 
181-09 £. 
Str® E. 

8940 £. 
7040,£. 
446 £. 
6(M0 £. 
048W. 

449 £. 

M± 




GEONGritAI^HlCAL TABLE. 


ttukuet ^ Plueeil 


Countries. 


Quarter. 


D^kirk, fhaitlen, ' Nktheilandt, JEnope 

Diunbv, ■ Soptland, Europe 

Damfriou Do^rieNhuei Scotland, 'Europe 

'N^lpiChannd.bem^u ''fiflg. and Fimnoe* Europe 

~ 1 Ocean', &e NW. of ff. America mmI NE. of Asia 


Ephi^ut, tfujtm, 

Eloeure Isle, Faidfic 

“ “ “ JP&dfic 


Easter Isle, 
Edinburg, 
Edystone, 

EE^run, 

Enatum Isle, 
Esbin^, 

Eiub(kii, 
EriuniaDga Isle 
Eheerun^ 

Ethiopian Sea, ^ 
Eu^tips, 

Everett^ic, 

Eketer, 

Falkirk, 

Fm, 

Fe^i, 

Fayal Town, 
Fernand Naronka 
Ferrara, 

Ferrp (Town) 
Fiofentc, 

Flores, 

St. jPlour, 

France (Isle of) 
Franckn^rt on the 

biain, 

Pruwenbiirg, 

FuegO Isle, 
Funchal, 

Fu^eau fsle, 
FotitSt. David, 


Tmkejr, 
OdMn, 
Ocean, 

Edinbureshire, fleatland, 
English Chani^l, Eimland, 


AA 


Upijsr Alps, 

Prussia, 

W^phalia, 

Pacific 

Tnreomania, 

Coiwt of 

Caribbean Sea, 

Elite 

Devonshire 

Cornwall, 

Stifling, 

Fe*, 

(jraficia, 

Azores, 


erratese, 

Canaries, 

TiiSfcany, 

Azores, 

'Caivtal, 

Indian 

Franconia, 


'Clwies, 


Polish 
Cape Verd, 
Madeira, 
'^eifip 
^fkAomandel, 

fhmeva, 

Astdres, 

iMtma, 

Aii^lusia, 


St. Gtoige Town, Wehnudas, 

S G^rge Fort, GiAomandd, 
Wt, Thmders, 

i^ur, La^kshire, 

rj<ilib Malabar, 

dbrt^tle, Indian 

Gdmeiulsh;, (^Huies, 

Gubdbllope Town, Hattentota, 
Ooiee, A'Aantic 

jOMIehburg, Oakland, 

CMIebgen, Htbiover, 


Fiince, 

Ocean, 

Poland, 

Oermany, 

Ocean, 

^rkey, 

West India, 

France, 

England, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Morocco, 

Spain, 

Atlantic Ocean, 
Brazil, 

Idly, 

Atlantic Ocean, 
Italy, 

Atlantic Ocean, 
l^ancc, 

Ocean, 

Germany, 

Prussia, 

Atlantic Ocean, 
Atlantic Occan^ 
Ocean, 

East India, 
FVance, 

Italy, 

Switzerland, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Italy, 

’ sjMin, 

Atlantic Oceim, 
•'^East India, 

’ •< Kctherlands, 
.ffeotland, 
t\Eastlndia> 
Ocean, 

;? Adantic Ooeaiiy 
.datfires, 
tDhean, 

Sweden, 

Vltrmany, 

7 N 2 


America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Asia 

Europe 

Europe 

Asia 

Asia 

Africa 

N: America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Earojx; 

S. America 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Africa 

Asia 

Asia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

IN. America 

Asia 

Europe 

Europe 

Asia 

Asia 

Africa 

•Africa 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe. 


jBuHiiide. 
D. M. 
Bl»09N. 
55-58 N. 
654»N. 


d«r 

D. M. 
2-27 E» 
2-25W. 
3^W. 


Atlantic Ocean. 
North Pacific Ooeau 


fib-Ol N. 

21-84 S. 
27ri)as. 
«5A7N. 
fiOdMN. 
44efi4N. 
80*105. 

6SW5N. 

18A6S. 

59416 N. 
Afiantic Ocean 
IT-80 N. 
494)1 N. 

60-44 N. 
fiO-GeN. 

66-58 N. 

55-30 N. 

45-50 N. 
58-32 N. 

3-56 S. 

44- 54 N. 

27-47 N. 

45- 46 N. 

39-34 N. 
45-01 N. 

10-09 S. 

49415 N. 


27-5(k.E. 

174-85W. 

1Q9.41W. 

5- OTfflt. 

4-19W. 

6- 34 £. 
169-59 

2 (U)Q 

7- 10 
169-25 

42-06 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

E- 


654J5W. 

145 £. 

5- 29 W- 
4-67W, 
3-48W. 

6- 00\V. 
840W« 

28.S6W* 
3243Wi 
11-41 E. 
1740W» 
11-07 E* 
30-51W. 
3-10 £. 
67-53 B. 
8-40 £. 


54-22 N. 
14-66 N. 
58-37 N. 
17-11 S. 

12- 05 N. 
44-33 N. 
44-25 N. 
4642 N. 
38-39 N. 
44-25 N. 
S6d)5N. 

32- 45 N. 
L'MH N. 
6i-D3 N. 
55^1 N. 
16-31 N. 

13- 65 N. 
28-05 N. 

33- 558. 
1440 N. 
M-tSN. 
61-31N. 


20-12 E. 
24.2SW. 
17-OlW. 
143-OiW. 
80-65.15. 
6-0& g. 
840 E. 
6-05 E. 
27-56W. 
8-30 E. 
5.17W. 
63-30W. 

8o^:e. 

3- 45 

4- lOi 

73-50 

120.07 

17^W. 





Names of Plat'es'. 

Granville, 

Gratiosa, 

G^z, 

Crraveltueit, 

Gryphisnald, 

(juadalou])e, 

Glouceider, 

Gombroon, 

Greenock, 

.Guam, 

Giilf ofBolhnia, 

—of FiiilniiJ, 

■ of Venice, ^ 
of Grmus, , 
of Persia, 
of California, 
>.of St. Lftwr,. 
of Mexico, 
le, 

Halifiix, 

.^Haufax, 

Hanover, 

.Havannah, 

S vic de Grace, 
Ueese 

^Ift^pont, 

V £t. Helena, 
Hernosand, 
Hervey's Isle, 
Haerlera, 
Hereford, 
Hoai'Nghan, 

Xa Hogue Caiie, 
Hood’s Isle, 
Hoogstraten, 
Howe's isle, 
Huahiiie Isle, 
Hull, 

Hudwn’s Bayj 
"jT i\.kutsk.oi^ 

^. Janeira Rio, 
Jass}', 

Java Head, 

Jeddp, 

Jeru^em, 

Iminer Isle, 
In^lstadt, 

St John’s Town, 
St. John’s Town, 
Joseph’s, 
lllPtiiiainc isle, 
Jj^a^bad, 

. Pines, • 

ItrauAN, 


GtmnAmwhtfTA&t, 


Pr&einres, 


Countries. 


Quarter. 


Channel, 

AzortHi, 

Btiria, 

French Handers, ■ 

Pomeraniii, 

Caribbean 

Gloucestershire, 

Farsistan, 

Renfrewshire, 

Ladrone Isles, 

Coast of 

between 

betweai 

between 

between 

between 

Cbast of 

Coast of 

Holland, 

^Istein, 

Sussex. . 
Yorksnitc, 

Nova Scotia, 
Saxony, 

Cuba 

Seine, 

Dutch Flanders, 
Med. and Bl. Sea, 
South 

Wcht Bothnia, 

South 

Holhind, 

Herefordshire, 

Kian-Nan, 

Channel, 

South 

Brabant, 

South 

South 

Yorkshire, 

Coast of 

Siberia, , 

Moldavia, ^ 

Java Isle, 

Japan Isfe, 
Palestine, 

South 
Bavaria, ’ 

Antigua, 

Newfoundland, 

California, 

South .. 

Bengal, 

South .« 

Itac Agem, 


France, > / '?Ettropc 
AtUmtic OceaA, ' '“'Burope 
G^many, " ' '’' Skirope - *1 
Nethermds, -a '^Euwipe 

Gemany, . .Eiir6|»e 

Sea, - ; Ni’America 

England, ' [ 'Europe 

Persia, , Aisih 

Scotland, - Europe 
East India, • *;Aaia 

Sweden, * ‘Europe 

Sw«l. and Rushni^ Europe 
Italy and Turkey, Bufope 
Persia and Arabia^ Asia 
Persia and Arabia, Asia 
Calif, and Mexico, N. America 
New Scotland, N. America 
Mexico, N. America 

Netherlands, Europe 

Germany, • Kurojx; 

England, - Europe 

JESnglund, Europe 

North America 

Germany, Europe 

Island, N.' America 

France, Europe 

N^efherlands, Europe 

Europe and Asui 

^Atlantic Ocean, Africa ^ 
Sweden, Europe 

Pacific Ocean, .Asm 

Netherlands, Europe 

England, . Europe 

China, Asia 

France, Europe 

PacifiQAlocan, . Asia 
Nethe^ands, ., Europe 
Pacific Ocean, A'^ 

Pacific Ocean, Asia 

England, . Europe 

lAtbrador, N. America 

Russia, Asia 

Brasil, S. America 

Turkey, Europe 

East India, Asia 

East India, Asia 

'Turkey, Asia 

Pacific Ocean, Asia 

Germany, Europe 

Leeward Isles, ' America 
North :..'A«nerica 

Mexico,. u N» America 

Pacific Ocean, ■*' Asia 
East India, Asm 

pacific Ocean, .1, Asia 
Persia, > Aria 



^ M,dtUuiie» , 

D. M. 

' , ««-S0N. 

N. 

.'N. 

N. 

Alyfi&N. 
v§^N. 

Bhltic Sea. 

A'j^tic Sea. 
bleditenuneim Sea. 
ImikiD Ocean. 
Indian Ocean. 
Pacific Ocean. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Atlantic Ocean. 


V. 

M. 
*|3SIW. 

E. 

aif6iw. 

^w. 

74 ^ E. 
4^W. 
m-m E. 


58^ N. 
53-34 N. 

60- 52 N. 
65-47 N. 
44-40 N. 
. 68-33 N. 

2S-11N. 
49-2.9 N. 
; 6J-55 N. 

15- 55 S. 
e2-SSN. 
19-17 S. 
68-20 N. 
68-00 N. 
33-34 N. 
49-44 N. 

9-86 S. 

61- 24 N. 

16- 46 S. 
16-44 S. 
53-46 N. 


4-82 E. 
9.55 £. 
0-40 E. 
I.62W. 
63:i5W. 
9-S5 E. 
2-13W. 
1-10 E. 

4- 60 E, 

5- 4w. 

17-58 E. 
168.43W. 
4-10 E. 
«-38W. 
128-54 E. 

l-6dW. 

13MTW. 

4-62 E. 
154riHW. 
151,fiiaV. 
04gW. 


Nmrth Atlantic Qceah. 

a24>iN. i8flMaE. 

82-54 S. • AWaW. 
47-08 N. 97-S4E. 

^l^S. 1666a E. 

-J6.S0N. 1994X1 £. 

. 61-55 N. 65^ £. 

4 f 19408. . laajiA E. 

^48-45 N. U4W E. 

... l^JWN. 66-61 E. 

«: 

^l S. 176-26 E, 




; f'it 


96-80 N. 

9i4ya 

lllsN- 

M: 



OSOSRAPHICAl^ TABIjE. , 6iS9 

0 

'IVItmetof Placet, -Pfiorin^'s. .’^ Countriss. -Quarter. ..XtotiUtde, Ijonsilt/ide. 

D.M. DM. 


Jtidd*, 

Arabia Fr.-Iix, 

Arabia, 

Asia 

X. 

49-27 E. 

Jtttltria, 

Siam, 

'East India, 

Asia 

U-18N. 

100-55 E. 


' lUvemess-sbire, 

. Scotland, 

Europe 

57-33 N. 

4-02W. 

I i4ca;^isle, • ^ JdcditcYranraii Sea| Italj', 

Mhnitts of Sura, joins Africa to Asia. 

—of ('oriutii, joins <he Morea to Greece, 

■ of Panama, joins North and Sooth America, 
of Malacca, joins Malacca to farther India, 

, Europe 

Eurojie 

Asia 

38-30 N. 

MO E. 

Imh'Sea, 

Indian Ocean, 

b^cen 

Coast of 

. G. Brit, and Ik. 
India, 

Europe 

Asia 

A^tic Ocean. 

TZ Anitschatka, 
Kedgcre, 

Siberia, 

-Russia, 

Asia 

57-20 N. 

163-00 E. 

Bengal, 

i India, 

Asia 

21-48 N. 

88-55 E. 

KelsO,' 

lioxbnroughshire. 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-38 N. 

2-I2W. 

Kihnaniock, 

Adishire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-38 N. 

0-30 W. 

Kiijsale, 

Munstc'r, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

51-32 N. 

8-20 W. 

Kingston, 

Jamaica, 

West India, 

America 

18-15 N. 

76-38 W. 

Kiow, 

Ukraine, 

Russia, 

Europe 

50-30 N. 

31-13 E. 

Kola, 

Lapland, 

. Russia, 

Europe 

fi8-52N. 

. ifo-I3 E. 

' Koningslicrg, 

Prussia. 

Lancasliire, 

PoLind, 

. Europe 

54-43 N. 

• '21-S5: E. 

T AnoastiT, 
Levant Sea, 

.England, 

Europe 

54-05 N. 

• E. 

Coast of 

Syria, 

(Canaries, 

.Asia 

MeditertaneasCSea. ... 

Liififttna, 

Teneriffe, 

Atlantic Ocean 

28-28 N. 

16-KCW. 

l.^d, 

Xiowcr Rhine, 

France, 

Europe 

49-11 N. 

8-02 :E. 

liandscroou, 

(Schonen, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

56-52 N. 

12-51'E. 

I^ausonne, 

Canton of Vaud, 

. Switzerland, 

' Europe 

46-31 N. 

6-50 ;E. 

liceds. 

Yorkshire, 

England, 

Europe 

53-48 N. 

I-295v. 

hOSW. 

Leicester, 

Ijeicestershiro, 

England, 

Europe 

52-38 N. 

Lctpsic, 

Saxony, 

Germany, 

Europe 

51-19 N. 

l2t25:E. 

Lc{)cr*s Island, 

South Pacific 

Ocean, 

Asm 

15-23 S. 

l6a-03fE. 

Leskard, 

Cornwall, 

England, 

Europe 

50-26 N. 

4-36^V. 

Lesparre, 

Gironde, 

France, 

Europe 

45-18 N. 

0-r)2>V. 

Leyden, 

Leith, 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

52-10 N. 

4-32 E. 

Edinburghshire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-58 N. 

3.00W. 

Labor, 

Labor, 

East India, 

Asia 

32-40 N. 

7.i-30 E. 

Liiditbgow, 

Linlithgowshire, 

. Scotland, 

Europe 

55-56 N. 

3-SOM ; 

Linooln, 

Lincolnshire, 

England, 

I'urope 

53-15 N. 

0-27 W. 

Lima, 

Peru, 

South 

America 

12-01 S. 

7<>.14\V; 

Bishopric of Liege, Netherlands, 

Europe 

50-37 N. 

5-40, E. 

Upper Vienne, 

Fmnce, 

Europe 

45-49 N. 

1-20 E. 

iLintz, 

' Austria, 

Germany, 

Europe 

41-16 N. 

13-57 K. 

JUsh;^ 

French Flanders, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

50-37 N. 

3-09 E. 

LUibottf 

:£stremadura, 

Portugal, 

Europe 

38-42 N. 

9-04 W. 

UcaiA Point, 

.Ginnwall, 

England, 

Europe 

49-57 N. 

5-low. 

Lmiuburg, 

Cape Breton Isle, 

North 

America 

45-53 N. 

59-48W. 

JUntoHck, 

Limericjkshiie, „ 

Imland, 

Europe 

62-35 N. 

8-48 W. 

LOchSeld, 

. Staffordshire, 

> England, 

Europe 

52-43 N. 

1-04W. 

Lftrttto, 

Pope*s Tcrritoiy, 

Italy, 

Europe 

43-15 N. 

14-15 E. 

Lomioir, 

Middlesex, 

England* 

Europe 

51-31 N, 

1 st Merid. 

Londonderry, 

Lendonde^, 

. Ireland, 

, Europe 

60-00 N. 

7-40W, 

ZiOitttau, 

Siam, 

East India, 

, Netherlands, 

Asia 

12-42 N. 

100-56 E. 

Louvain, 

Austrian Brabant,^ 

Europe 

50-53 N. 

4-40 E, 

Lubec, 

Holstein, 

Germany, 

Europe 

54-00 N. 

11-40 K, 

Si. Lucia Isle, 

Windward Isles,;, 

West Indies, 

N. America 

13-24 N. 

60-46W. 

Luriden, 

; Gothland, 

Sweden, 

. JEkirope 

55^1 N. 

is*fa K. 

lAineviUc, 

. .'Mettithe, 

. Fjcance, 

^Europe 

48^5 N. 

045 K, 
6^10 JL 

laiadubarg, 

:Liiiemburg, . 

Netherlandf, 

; Europe 

1947 N. 



m GEJxxRAPmeAt^TAiiiaL 

Place$irv.Jl^t!OVuiccs. t^ouniries. ■■Quarter. 


• f 

Iij(qp8^ 

' Ganton, 
Macassar^ Cdebcs Isle, 
Mlid^ira, ^unchMy Atkintic 
Mddr^ ('(frotnamlel, 

MamtO) N*w Castile, 

Magdalena Isle, South 


Bllonc and Loire, ..^nmee, ' 
China, 

East India, 


Mahon. Port, 
Majorca 
Malacca, 
Mtlineir, 
Malice^ Isles, 
Sr/Mafees, 
Malaalsle, 
Maitilia, 
MAuxicA, 
Mara^ntc Isle, 
MfpaciHes, 
St^'MMha, 


A^iorca, 

Wfc, 

Malacca, 

HMbant, 

Sbuth • 
Morbiban, 
Mediterranean i 


' Surope 
.v.'sAsia 
, . i i’- ^Asia 
Ocean, ...'Africa 
East India, : Asia . 
Hpain, '. < . ‘ - - Europe 

Pacific Ocean, k- - Asia 
MediterraneaiKSea:, Europe 
Mediterrauan Ste, Europe 


East India,. 
Netherlands, . 
Pacific Oceai)^ 
Kraiicc, 

Sea, 


lAticonia, Phil. ItL East India, 
'MiOttta, • Itoly, 

A^dhntic • Oo^, 
Mouths of Rhone^- l%ance, 

'St. ■•Martha, : %iTa P’irraa, 
^■/West India, 

. .'West India, 


.*iwarina, 

m.'^l^fttn's Isl<%, eWibbean Isles, 

jMntilliPP Isle, Caribbean Isles, 

Isle, Sfcilly Isles, 

feMAry’s Town,. Aibres, 
laiN^e isles, SMth 
• iNdian 

MfgW Isle, Sbuth 
f>9PNcc, LoPtver Rhine, • 

ffUCcfele, Cape Vonl, 

fwut, Seitof and Marne, 

Arebia Felix, ^ 

■ Arabia Felix, 
.^^Ktnyanean Sen, beCtveen 
Mequioez, FV«, 

Mbsuna, Sidly Island, 

Siam, 

Menoo, Mexico, 

Si^ud Haren, PlMibrokcshire^ 

MiAeafsles, Sodth 
St. If iphael’s Isle, Azores, 
MiddMurg Isle, South 


Mi’kaw, 
Ifoeha, 
MoBBRiA, 
Mmitieitl, 
Moiilpeiier, 
MunttnOe, 
Montague Isle, 
Isle, 

MoBtnapo, 

Moiooir,. 

'Mumdi, 

MuMitr, 

Mbbci, 

Naidtii^, 

Nni^* 


Mifenese, 

Anibta Felix, 

Modena, 

Canada, 

Hetault, 

Fo!^, 

SoiMh 

Caribbean Jsle, 

Morocco,. 

Mcbcow, 

SMaria, 

WBrtp mdia, 

lihrtmut, 

ItMMbe, 




Atlantic Ocean, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Factfic Oceans' 
: Ocean, 

'Pacific Ocean,. 
tSermany, . 
AtianticOccao) 
France, 

-Arabia, 

'Arabia, 

Europe and 
Barbary, 

East India, 

North 

Wales, 

Pacific Occea, 
Atiantic Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, 

ibi.y, 

Arabia, 

italv, 

North 

FiUnce, 

Scotland, 

Pacific Ocean, 
West India, 
Aubfir^, 

Mtinia, 

€Mrnuiny, 

Oennany, 

Ruasia, 

Aance, 

Hkberlandi^ 


Alda 
Europe 
-Asia 
Europe. 
Africa 
- Asia 
• Europe 
. S. America 
Europe 
America 
America 
America 
■Etirope 
l^ropo 
Asia 
Africa 
■^Asia 
•nSurope 
.'■^Africa 
/-Europe 


• Asia 
' J^ira 

Europe 

-Asia 

■ ^America, 
Barone 

- Asia 
Europe 

■ Asia 
Europe 
Asia 
Europe 

■ • America. 
Europe 
Europe 
Alsia 
America 
Africa 
&irope 
EiiropB 
iktrope 
’Europe 
Europe 
Alia 
Europe 


JLdiilifufr.’ 

D. M. 

'#S.-J5N. 

- 

'83^ N. 

18.04 N. 
40.35 N. 
■mS3S. 

30.60 N. 

3045 N. 

*.12 N.. 
SlJOI N. 
lfr-I5N. 
-48«98N. 

S5i54 N. 

14^ N. 
46^ N. 
15C55N. 
48.17 N. 
11-®6N. 
Ifr04N. 

1444 N. 
4947 N. 

8046 N. 
18428. 
*0498. 
16458. 
':'M44N. 

^ I640N. 
4647 N. 
.Kl4)0N. 
#W5N. 
AtliMtic Ocean 


t). M, 
•44* • 
1I34E 
11943 
J7frl? 
8043’ 
340 £. 
138.44W. 
3-53 E. 
*44 E. 
10*-10 :E. 

4!33 E. 
167A4 E. 
i-seMi. 
14.33 E. 
120.88 E. 
1047 E. 
61 .06W. 
3-27 E, 
78iS^, 

6 i.e8W. 

64BW. 

MNMMf.. 
S7.» E. 
152.37 E. 
E, 

28fr0W. 
*4rr E. 
SOiSS’E. 

41.00 IT- 


3140 N. 
36^ N. 
1*42 N. 
40^ N. 
3143 N. 
•Mfr2S. 
’8WI7N. 
63.20 S. 

- 46425 N. 
I3JI0 N. 
■ 4444N. 
45>.%N. 
4»36N. 
8e44N. 
IM6 8. 

-'8042 N. 
M4I5N. 
4649 N. 
m$0N, 
Ad*K)N. 
•1641N. 
moN. 
IN. 


6.06’ 
1549> 
$98.^13 
100.08^ ,. 

4841.^ 

174-S 

4SAO~j! 

7S.!1 W. 

e 

€emw. 

7^!6g. 

9!fJSSE, 

44^1. 
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Nojom of Place9,- Pr^t’ces. 


i^untries. 


4iuarter. 


Ni|iMf»«aohi, 

Tvaples. 

Kanlet, 


Nofrpoft, 

Nieuport, 

NwVork, 

Niwveh, 

St. Nicli. Mole 

Newcastle, 

Ninewj, 

Noriulk Isle, 
Noritwi, 

North Cape, 
Nottiiighuin, 
Northampton, 
Norwich, 
Nuremberg, 
/'hLmiitz, 
Ochotskoi, 
Ohevaiioa Isle, 
Qhi^Jioo Isle, 
O^efon isle, 

Onatoiyo Isle, 
Oporto, 
Oreoburg, 
Orleans, 

Orleans (New) 
Orotara, 

Ormus, 

Orsk, 

Oran, 

Osnaburg Isle, 
Ostend, 

Oxford Observ. 
St. Omer’s, 
I'Orient (Port) 
'pAeific Ocean, 
* Padua, 
Paisley, 
PAI/ERirO, 
Palmyra, 
Panama, 
FhUiser’s Isle, 
PApp Isle, 
Palmciston's Isle, 
Faoom Isle, 

PAIIIS 

Patrixliord, 

Parma, 

Patna, ’ 

k. j^iirs Isle, 

J»1W» 


Ja^>an, 

Naples, 

Lower Loire, 
Piedmont, 

Rhod'e Island, 

Flanders 

New York, 

Curdistan, 

Mfepaniola, 

Northumberland, 

Chekiane, 

South 

Pennsylvania, 

W'ardhus, 

Nottinghamshire, 

Noithamptonahire, 

Norfolk, 

Franconia, 

Moravia, 

Sdteria, 

South 

South 

Lower Chareate, 
Greece, 

Pnreil, 

Smith 

Dwro, 

Tartary, 

Leiret, 

IxyuisUna, 

Teaeriffe, 

Oranicos Isle, 
Tartary, 

Alters, 

South 

Flanders, 

Oxfordshire, 

Flurden, 

Mmbihan, 

between 

Paduano, 

Rcnfrewshiie, 

Sicily Isle, 

Syria, 

iJUrtrn, 

South 

Canaries, 

South 

South 

Paris, 

lo^ml, 

l^nncsan, 

l^gal, 

Lower Pyrenceiy 
Sctutlt 

/PCKU, 


N. Pacific Ooeut, Asia 


France, 

Laly, 

North , . . 
Netherlands, 
North 
Turkey, 

West India, 
England, 

China, 

Pacific Ocean, 

North 

Lapland, 

England, 

England, 

Ikgland, 

Germany, 

Bohemia, 

Russia, 

Pacific Ocean, 
I^cific Ocean, 
Friuice, 

Turkey, 

South 

Pacific Ooean, 

Fotrtogal, 

Russia, 

Prance, 

North 

Atlantic Ocean, 
Persia, 

Russia, 

Barbary, 

Pacific Ocean, 

Netherlands, 

England, 

Netherlands, 

Prance, 

Asia and 
Italy, 

Scotland, 

Italy, 

Turkey, 

Terra Firma, 
Pacific Ocean, 
Atlantic Ooean, 
Ricific Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, 
Rronce, 


Europe 
Europe 
Kuroj^ 
America 
• Europe 
. America 
Asia 
America 
Europe 
Asia 
Asia 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Asia 
Asia 
Asia 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Asia 
Europe 
Asia 
Europe 
America 
Africa 
Aria 
Asia 
Africa 
Asia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Ehrope 
Europe 
Europe 
Asia 

S^ America 

Aria 

Africa 

Asia 

Aria 

Europe 


Atlantic Ocean, Europe 


Rttly. 

£^st Indies, 
France, 

Indian Ocean, 
Indb|. 


Europe 

Aria 

Ehroiw 

Africa 

Asia 


' Xstfdtfife. 
D. M. 
SS^N. 
40^50 N. 
47-13 N. 
43-41 N. 
41-35 N. 
51-07 N. 
40-40 N. 

36- 00 N. 
19-49 N. 
66-03 N. 
89-57 N. 
89^18. 
4(M)9N. 
7K10 N. 
63-00 N. 
58-15 N. 
6840 N. 
49-87 N. 
49-30 N. 
69-80 N. 

9^S. 
9-65 S. 

46- 02 N. 

37- 80 N. 
* 8-13 S. 

9-58 S, 
4U10 N. 
6 M6 N. 

47- 64 N. 
fi9i57N. 
88-83 N. 
86U50N. 
61*12 N. 
86-30 N. 
17-52 S. 
61-13 N. 
6I-45'N. 
60-44 N. 
4745N\ 

45-22 N, 
55-48 N. 

38- 30 N. 
33-00 N. 

8-47 N. 
15-988. 
28*36 N. 
• *18-00 8. 
16*30 8. 
48*60 N, 
85i35N. 
■•444.') N. 
"8645N. 
■4545 N. 

874i 8. 


601 

ZMgin^, 

dTm. 
182-61 E. 
14-18 E. 

1 - 28W. 
7-22 E. 

7l4)aW. 

2- 50 E. 
74-00W. 
46-00 K. 
73-24W. 

l-24\<'. 
120-23 E. 
168-15 E. 
76-18W. 
96*02 E. 
1-061 
0-561 
1-25* 
I142' 
1646-^ 

13»50#. 
18»4iW. 
1410#. 
22-00 



18-I9W. 
67i06E. 
68 *Sf:|. 
0-05 E. 
1484W E. 
3-00 E. 
MOW. 

84107^, 

124)0 E- 
44)8W. 
13-43 E. 
39-00 E. 
80.16W. 
146-25\V. 
17-461“ 
I6»621 

2-25 
144)6^^. 
10-67'«. 

•Oi04W. 

77489-B. 



69i 

Na/aupt of Placet* : Provinces, 


Peking, 

St. ]?ct«ir*s Fort, 

PenAMToke, 

Fi’qtsSMicc, 

Pbksacola, 

Pcrigiieux, 

Pcriiiakli, 

Perth, 

Pcrth-attiboy, 

St. Peter’s Isle, 

Persepolis, 

Pelropawloskoi, 

PETEaSBLRG, 

Philadelphia, 

.St. Philip’s Fort, 
Pickcr^ill Isle, 
Pico, 

Pines, Isle of, 
Pisa, 

. Placentia, 

Plymouth, 

P^^outh, 

Ppltii^n, 

Pondicherry*, 

Ponoi, 

Porto Bello, 
rorto.Snncto Isle, 
Port Royal, 
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I\rtchi-li, 

Martinico, 

Pembrokrehire, 

Ct>mw:il!, 

West Florida, 
Dordogne, 

Genoa, 

Perthshire, 

New York, 

North 

Irac 

Kanitscbiitka, 

Ingrla, 

Pennsylvania, 

Minorca, 

South 

Azores, 

North Carolina, 
Tuscjiny, 

Newfoundland Isle, 
Devonshire, 

New* England, 
Suabia, " 
Coromandel, 
l^pland. 

Terra Firraa, 
Madeira, 

Jamaica, 
Martinico, 


id. 


Port Royal, -, 

PprtsoKmth Town, Hampshire, 
"•———Academy, llaropshiEe 
Portsmouth, New Engra 
Portland Isle, South 

Portland Isle, North 

Prague, 

Pr. of Wale* Fort,"" New N. Wales, 
Portosi, Peru, 

Providence, New England, 
Preston, I^ncashirc, 

rresburg, ll'ppcr 

Pulo Candor Isle, Indian Ocean, 
Pulo 'J rimor Isle, 

PylesUutrt Isle, 

Q uebec, 

St. Quint in, * North Coast, 
Quito, Peru, 

Q. Ciuirlotle’sIsIeSjSouth 


(iiilf of Siam, 
South 
Canada, 


'DAmbeid, 
*^t Ragttsa, 
Ratiib<Hi, 
Rccif, 

Hmoq*, 
Resolution Isle, 
Rhe iide, 
Rheims, 


Cornwall, 

Da^atia, 

Bavaria, 

Brasil, 

Jle fiitd Vilaine, 
South 

Lowev Charente, 
Maine, 

Rhode Island, 


Countries. 

Chiim, 

West India, 

•Wales, 

England, 

North ' 

France, 

Italy, 

Scotland, 

North 

Atlantic Ocean, 
Persia, 

Russia, 

Russia, 

North 

Mediterranean S< 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, 
Italy, 

North 

England 

North 

Germany, 

East India, 
Russia, 

South 

Atlantic Ocean, 
West India, 
West India, 
England, 
England, 

North 

•Pacific Ocean, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Bohemia, 

North 

South 

North 

England, 

Hungary, 

East Indies, 
India, 

Pacific Ocean, 
.North 
France, 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 
England, 

Venice, 

Germany, 

South; 

France, 

Pncific Ocean, 
France, 

Franco, 

I«vaot Sea, 


Quarter. 

l^kuik, 

D. M. 

longitude, 

dTm, 

Asia 

39-34 N. 

116-29 E. 

N. America 

14-44 N. 

61-16W. 

Fkiropc 

51-45 N. 

4.50W. 

Europt; 

60-08N. 

6-OOW. 

America 

30-22 N. 

87-20W. 

Eurojic 

45-11 N. 

048 E. 

Europe 

43-53 N. 

7-45 E. 

Europe 

56-92 N. 

S.12W. 

America 

40^-30 N. 

74-20W. 

America 

46-46 N. 

56.12W. 

Asia 

30-30 N. 

54-00 E. 

Asia • 

53-01 N. 

158-40 E. 

Europe 

59-56 N. 

.30-^4 E. 

America 

39-66 N. 

754)9 W. 

, Euro|x: 

39-50 N. 

3-53 E. 

America 

54-42 S. 

36-53W. 

Europe 

38-28 N. 

28-21W. 

Asia 

22-388. 

167-43 E. 

Europe 

4343 N. 

10-17 E. 

America 

47-26 N. 

65.00W. 

Europe 

50-22 N. 

4-lOW. 

America 

4148 N. 

70-25W. 

Europe 

4748 N. 

1048 £. 

Asia 

M-41 N. 

79-57 E. 

Europe 

67-06 N. 

30-28 E. 

America 

9-33 N. 

79 . 45 W. 

Africa 

32-51 N. 

16.20W. 

America 

18-00 N. 

76-40W. 

♦^America 

14-35 N. 

61-04W. 

Europe 

5047 N. 

1-OlW. 

Europe 

5048 N. 

1-OlW. 

America 

53-10 N. 

7()-20W. 

Asia 

39-25 8. 

178-17 E. 

Europe 

63-22 N. 

18-49W. 

Europe 

50-04 N. 

14-50 B. 

America 

58-47 N. 

94-02W. 

America 

21-00 S. 

77-OOW. 

America 

41-50 N. 

7.14?1W. 

£uro()e 

5345 N. 

2-50W. 

Fkirope 

48.20 N. 

17-.36VV. 

Asia 

98-40 N. 

107-25 Ek 

Asia 

03-00 N. 

104 . 30 ^ K. 

Asia 

22-23 8. 

J75-26W. 

America 

46-35 N. 

69.|8\V. 

Earopc 

4,9-50 N. 

3-22 E. 

America 

• 0-138. 

77-5aW. 

Asia 

10-118. 

164-35: E. 

Europe 

50-18 N. 

4-15W. 

Europe 

42-45 N. 

18-25 B. 

Europe 

48-56 N. 

12-05 E. 

•America 

8-108. 

35-SOW, 

'Europe 

48-06 N. 

i-3aw. 

Asia 

17-23 S. 

14140W, 

Earopc 

46-14 N. 

1.20W. 

Barope 

49-14 N. 

4JI7 B. 

Aipa 

^•490 N. 

28-90JE^ 
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Cartes of Places. 

Provinces. 

Countries-. 

Quarter, 

T.atitude. 

D. M. 

lAmzitnde, 

I). M. 

Riirri, 

Tiivonia, 

TLissin, 

Purope 

56-35 N. 

24-00 P. 


Itomtijfiia, 

Italy, 

Purojrc 

44d)3 N. 

12-39 p:. 


.1 anver (^haiente. 

J'’ranee, 

Puro|)C 

46-09 N. 

1-04W. 

IJo-.lifort, 

J.o\v(*r ('h.irente, 

^'ranee, 

Jinroixj 

46-02 N. 

0-.5.3VV. 

of Ijisbon, 

Manthof Taijus riv 

.Portuifal, 

.l*'ranee, 

J'3uro|K; 

38-45 N. 

9..30W. 


A veiroii, 

Pnrojre 

44-91 N. 

2-39 E. 

Tsic, 

South 

Indian Ocean, 

A frica 

10-40 N. 

6.3-15 E. 

K.)mr(Sl, IVUrV) 

J*o{)e’.s T erritory, 

Italy, 

Knropc 

41-53 N. 

J2-34 JC. 

niUtrdam, 

Holland, 

N'elherlaiids, 

Pnrojrc 

51..56N. 

4-33 K. 

JiotUr.lam Ihlc, 

South 

]*aeific Ocean, 

Asia 

20-16 N. 

174-24 \V. 

Hoiii'ii, 

liOwer Seine, 

l-’ranec, 

Flu rope 
America 

49-26 N. 

I-OOW. 

r. 

Mast ITorida, 

North 

29-45 N. 

81-12\V. 

- Domiiiiro, 

(’iiribbeuu Sea, 

AV'est India, 

Ameriva 

18-20 N. 

70-00 \V. 

1 

- .I.Ut), 

('hili. 

South 

America 

31-00 S. 

77-t)0\V. 

- Siilviulor, 

Hrasil, 

Soutli 

America 

] 1-.5SS. 

38-00 W. 

Sal)a Isle, 

('arii)beau Sea, 

AVest India, 

A nuTiea 

17-39 N. 

63.I2W. 

Siiijfiiii, 

Silesia, 

fTerniany, 

Pin rope 

51-42 N. 

15-27 K. 

S ill lsU>, 

iS’orth 

Atlantic Oceaiy 

A frica 

13-48 N. 

22-51W. 

Saiiiiru 111, 

Macedonia, 

T'nrkey, 

lAiroixi 

40-41 N. 

23-13 K. 

Siilva^r Isli's, 

North 

Atlantic Ocean, 

A frica 

30-00 N. 

15-49W'. 

Samaiia, 

Hispaniolia, 

W est India, 

America 

19-15 N. 

69-1IW; 

Saiuarcam!, 

1 sbec 

'I' i 

1 nn;nv, 

Asia 

40-40 N. 

69-00 Pi. 

Salisbury, 

Sai'la ('rii/, 

W'iltdiire, 

Mnifltnul, 

Jinrope 

51-00 N. 

1-15VV. 

T'eiW'ride, 

Atliuitic Ocean, 

A frica 

28-27 IM. 

Ui-11\V. 

Sandwich Isle, 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

17-4 IS. 

168-38 E. 

S.iiiic. FV, 

New Mexico, 

North 

Atm'rica 

.‘ki-OON. 

105-00W\ 

Savannah, 

(ieoririti. 

North 

America 

31-55 N. ■ 

80-20 \V . 

SHitler’s Isle, 

South (jleorgia, 

S. y\tlaiitic Ocean, S. America 

.58-00 S. 

26-53 W. 

St’iS’.i^n Isle, 

Soutli 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

19-02 S. 

I(>9-.52W. 

Sayil, 1)1 'I’hi'lx’s, 

lJp|M.*r 

Kitypt, 

A ft ica 

2.7-00 N. 

32-20 E. 

Samaria lliiiiis, 

Holy Land, 

T'urkey, 

Asia 

32-40 N. 

38-00 K. 

St. (ienrr 's Chtui. 

, iK'tweeii 

Mn"land and Ire 

Kurope 

Atlantic Ocean. 

Scarbovoujifii, 

\ Orkshire, 

J’lns^land, 

Puropo 

54-18 

O-IOW. 

Senno, 

IVrthshire, 

Scotland, 

liuiOtH* 

56-24 N. 

3-low 

Sc,f»wc7,in<;cii, 

Sea of Azoph, 

liower lihine, 
laltle T'artary, 

riVnnany, 
Mnrope and 
MuroiN' and 

MimjH 

Asia 

49-23 N. 

8-45 E, 

--Marmora, 

T'nrkey in 

Asia 

Hlack Sea. 


-Oehotsk, 

between Siberia and Kamtscliiifka, 

Asia 

N. Pacitic Ocean 

-Velio w 

between IJasterii 

'J’artjiry, China, 

and Corea, 

N. Pacitic Oecan. 

S« dan. 

Ardennes, 

Prance, 

Knropc 

49-44 N. 

5-02 K. 

S'liei^al, 


N'eirrolanil, 

Africa 

15-53 N. 

16-2()W. 

Shepherd’s Isles, 

South 

Paeitir Oeean, 

A sia 

16-58 S. 

168-47 K. 

Siam, 

Siam, 

3'lasl India, . 

Asia 

14-18 N. 

100-55 M, 

Si-i>haiu-fu, 

(’h«-nsi. 

China, 

Asia 

31-16 N. 

108-48 ii. 

Sisteron, 

Lower Al|)S, 

France, 

Kurope 

44-M N. 

6-01W'. 

Slirewsbury, 

Shropshire, 

Kn<rlaiid, 

Kurope 

52-43 N. 

2-461V. 

Shields (South) 

Dnrluun, 

lOnufland, 

Knrofie 

5.5-02 N. 

1-15 K. 

Sheorness, 

Kent, 

Pti>;land, 

J-itirope 

51-25 N. 

0-50 E- 

Seville, 

Andalusia, 

Spain, 

1 urkey, 

Kurope 

.37-15 N. 

6-05 W. 

Sitlon, 

Holy liUiid, 

Asia 

33-.33 N. 

.36-15 E. 

Smyrna, 

Southampton, 

Natolia, 

Turkey, 

Asia 

38-28 N. 

27-24 E. 

Ilam])shire, 

Paitriand, 

Pin rope 

50-5.5 N. 

1-25W. 

Sombavi^ra Isles, 

(’aribbean S«'a, 

AVesI liulia, 

N. America 

J8-38 N. 

63-32 VV. 

Soolo Isle, 

Philippuie Isles, 
Liet^^, 

Past India, 

Asia 

6-57 N. 

121-20 K. 

Spaw, 

ImiiiuI, 

Voii. 11. 

(Jerinany, 

Kuru[ic 

60-‘j0 N. 

5-40 iitM 

between 

Doji, and Sweden, Luropc 

7 O 

Baltic Sea. 
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Sfanbnl, 

Sterling;, 

Stralsiiiul, 

StraslmriT, 

Stocliholin, 

Straits of Dover, 
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Provinces. 

Countries. 

Qi/'itlrr. 

f^atifude. 

I). M. 

Ijonsitlmic, 

D. M. 

Staffordshire, 

England, 

J'ajro|je 

bS-.'iO N. 

2 .m\v. 

Sterlingshire, 

Scotland, 

Euro|K^ 

.'id-IO IV. 

.•j-.’iOW'. 

PoiruTania, 

Germany, 

J'inropc 

N. 

i:. 

Jjower Rhino, 

I'rancc, 

J’airo|x^ 

4K-;n N. 

7-it» i:. 

llpland. 

Sweden, 

EurojX! 

59.i!0iN. 

IS-OS E. 


between Eiiirland and France, Enjrlish (/bannel. 


Gibriiltar, betwwn Europe and Africa, Mediterranean Sea. 

Dal;elmaiul(>], bctwmi Africa and Asia, iitMl Sea. 

Onnus, betwwn J’ersia and Arabia, Persian Gulf. 

Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra, Asia, Indian Ocean. 

Magellan, bctwtxn Terra del Fuego and Patagonia, South America. 

I.ia Maire, 'in J‘alagonia, South America, Atlantic and Pacific ()o*-ans. 


.. \Vaigaf.s 

— ■■■■■ -• Sunda, 
Straumness, 

i, bctweeji Nova il 
betw»’<“n Sumatra 
Iceland, 

leinbla and Russia, Asia, 
and .lava, Indian Ocean, .Asia. 

N. Atlantic Ocean, Fluroi)*: 

rj.'i-.‘3r) N. 

2J-21W. 

Suez, 

Suez, 

bjgypi. 

Africa 

N. 

33-27 E. 

Sunderland, 

Durham, 

England, 

Eiiro|x* 

.51-.‘jy \. 

MOW, 

Surinam, 

Surinam, 

Srjuth 

America 

fi-OON. 

.0.0-80 W. 

Surat, 

GuB'rat, 

East India, 

Asia 

21-10 N. 

72-27 E. 

S3rrac«se, 

Sicily Isle, 

Italy, 

S. Pacific Ocean 

Europe 

3ti-.^8 N. 

.0-0.> E. 

'T’Able Island, 
Taiuia, 

New Hifbridos, 

, Asia 

S. 

107-12 E. 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

I9-.‘12S. 

I()9-10 E. 

Tan jour, 

Tanjuiir, 

East India, 

Asia 

11-27 N. 

79-07 E. 

Tauris 

A<Ierbcilzan, 

I\Tsia, 

Asia 

SS-2d \. 

4(1-80 E. 

Taoukaa Isle, 

South 

Pacific Ocenn, 

Asia 

J4-:io s. 

14.0-04 W. 

Temonteiigis, 

Soloo, 

East India, 

Asia 

.»j-.)7 N, 

120-08 10. 

'renerifie Peak, 

Canaries, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Africa 

2<S-12 N. 

/0-21W. 

Tercera, 

Azores, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

JMiro|)e. 

JS-l.a .N. 

27-01W. 

St. Thoina.s’.s Lsle, 

Virgin Isles, 

West India, 

America 

18-21 N. 

04-2(»W, 

Timor, SW. PoinI 


)i)ast Indiii, 

Asia 

10-28 S. 

124-04 Is. 

Timoriand, S. Point, 

East India, 

Asia 

H-lo 8. 

131-09 ]•;, 

Thorn, 

Regal Prussia, 

Poland, 

}']iiro|x; 

.'i2-.')f) N. 

I9-()0W. 

Terfuan, 

F.-Z, 

Rarbary, 

Afrira 

.8.'5.10 iV. 

.0-18 W. 

Teflis, 

Georgia, | 

Persia, 

Asia 

4.‘3-.'JO i\. 

47-00 E. 

Tobolski 

Siberia, 

Russia, 

Asia 

.08-12 N. 

08-17 j ;. 

Tomsk, 

Siberia, 

Russia, 

Asia 

5()-29 N. 

85-04 E. 

Toulon, 

Var, 

France, 

Europe 

4.8-07 N. 

0-01 E. 

Toledo, 

New Castile, 

Spain, 

EuroiTc 

3f)-.0O N. 

.8-25 E. 

Tongii Tabu Isle, 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 
Turkey, 

Asia 

21-00 S. 

174-11W. 

Trapi'sond, 

Natolia, 

Asia 

41-00 N. 

40-80 E. 

Trent, 

Trent, 

Germany, 

Kiirojre 

40-0.0 N. 

11-02 E. 

Troy Ruins, 

Natolia, 

'J’lirkey, 

Asia 

.89-30 N. 

26-30 E. 

Toriiea, 

Bothnia, 

Sweden, 

Fairope 

Africa 

0.0-00 N. 

21-17 E. 

Tri{)oli, 

IVipoli, 

Barbary, 

.82-03 N. 

18-12 E. 

Tti|)oli, 

S^ria, 

Tunis, 

T urkey, 

Asia 

.84-30 N. 

30-15 E. 

Tunis, 

Barbary, 

A frir'a 

30-47 N. 

10-00 K. 

I'urin, 

Pu'dmont, 

Italy, 

JCiirofre 

45-0.0 N. 

7-45 E. 

'I’yre, 

Palestine, 

Turkey, 

Asia 

32-32 N. 

3(!-00 E. 

Turtle Isle, 

South 

Pjicific Ocean, 

Asia 

J9-48 S. 

178-02VV. 

Tyrnaw, 

Trentschin, 

Hungary, 

Europe 

48-23 N. 

17-88 E. 

T T Lietea, 

Upsjil, 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

10-45 S. 

I5I-2()W. 

Upland, 

Swetlen, 

Eturope 

59-51 N. 

J7-47 E. 

Uratiibcrg, 

Huen l^e, 

Denmark, 

Europe 

55-54 N. 

12-57 E. 
4-59W. 

Usiiant Iste, 

Finisterre, 

France, 

Europe 

. 48-28 N. 

Vtrccht, 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

52-07 N. 

5-00 E. 

,Venice, 

Venice, 

Italj, 

t Europe 

.45-2GN. 

11-59 £, 
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A'Wwfj of Placex. 

Protmces. 

Countries. 

Quarter. 

Vrr.) Cruz, 

Mfxiro, 

North 

A inerica 

Vi rijiia, 

\ t-roru’sr. 

Italy, 

Europe 

ViT.s'iillf’s, 

Sciru’ and Ois«*, 

France, 

Ennux; 

\’ I li.NN A Obb>(?rv. 

Austria, 

(rt'nnany, 

Euiojh; 

V ii^o. 

(Jaliria, 

.Spain, 

Enrn|M; 


(ip’iioa. 

Italy, 

Eurojie 

yirt;iii (iopfla. 

\ ir^iii Isles, 

\\ est India, 

Aincricn 

\\/ Crlzhurtr. 

I'raiiconia, 

fJerinany, 

Furo|x; 

NValulkid, 

A'pukshir.-, 

Ell tf laud, 

EiirojM^ 

Pr. of Walt'S I'orl, 

NewN. Wales, 

Norlli 

America 

\\’^anlliu'^, 

Norw. Lapland, 

l.a pland, 

Ennux; 

W'arsiiw, 

Massovia, 

Poland, 

EurojK; 

Wistman fslis. 

North 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Eurojie 

Whilsuntidc Islf, 

South 

Pacilit; Ocean, 

Asia 

WarMick, 

Warwirkshiro, 

England, 

'Eiiro]A; 

Waft-rford, 

Munster, 

Ireland, 

Enrojie 

NVliitchavon, 

(5inib(‘rland, 

England, 

EnrojH? 

Williams.b'.'.rt', 

Vir<;inia, 

North 

A merica 

W.lls, 

Sonit'i.setshire, 

Eni;land, 

lMiro|x; 

W iiit'lu'slor. 

Hampshire, 

Enj^land, 

Enro|K? 

WoriR.s, 

l/ouer Khine, 

(lerinai y, 

Enrojx! 

Wort't'slrr, 

\\ oi(vstershin‘, 

I-’n^land, 

Eurojx^ 

Wiliam’s Isicf, 

South Ceort^ia, 

/Ulantic Ocean, 

A iTierica 

A\ iliia. 

J .ilhuaiiia, 

15 ilaiid. 

Enrojx^ 

\V iKmbijrf^, 

CpjM'r Saxony, 

(u'rniany, 

Europe 

W'l'lo^da, 

Wol«)tijda, 

Hn.ssia, 

Enrojx; 

\4'oslak, 


Enssia, 

Enro^x* 

ArtnouOi, 

Nfirfolk, 

England, 

EnrojK* 

» York, 

A’nrksliirp, 

England, 

Euiojh* 

YoTiiiui'.t«'r, 

Terra del Euet]ro, 

South 

A merica 

Greenwit'b Ohs«"ivatory, Kad, Euijland, Eurom*, 51® 28'40’ N. 0 j 


Tjntitvde 
I). M. 
19-1*2 N. 
45-96 N. 
48-48 N. 

48- 19 N. 

49- 14 N. 
4.'l-;>:i N. 
IH-ISN. 
49-46 N. 
5:1-41 N. 

58- 47 N. 
7()-*29 -V. 

59- 1 4 N. 
63-90 N. 
15-U S. 
59-18 N. 
59-19 N. 
54-.‘48 N. 
.37-12 N. 
51-19 N. 
51-06 N. 
49-3H N. 
59-09 N. 
54-00 8. 
51-41 N. 
51-49 N. 
59-19 N. 
61-15 N. 
59-45 N. 


Jjom^itude: 
T). M. 
97-95\V 

11- 9.3 K. 
9-19 J'« 

16-99 K. 

7-49 E. 
G.'J-.'jflW. 
10-lH E. 

i-9y\v 

9 4-09\\’. 
.31-11 E. 
91-05 E. 
90-99W. 
168-95 E. 

1- :;9W. 

7- 16\V. 
.‘3-36 W. 

76-48 W. 

2- 40VV. 
1-15\V. 

8- 05 E. 
1-55\V. 

38-94 W. 
25-32 E. 

12- 46 E. 
41-50 E. 
49-20 E. 

1-48 E. 
1-0IW. 
70.0SW. 


6.3-59 N, 

55-96 N. 

37" E. of St. Pftul’B, Lontlon 


7 O » 
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GENERAL VIEW 


THE W O E X, H, 
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ON A PLAN ENTIRELY N E W ; 

IX Tiro vor.uMns. 

J\Y THE Rev. E. RLOMFIKXD. 






